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THE COVRT | 


- |GENTILES: 


A Discourst touching the Original of 
HUMAN LITERATURE, 
] - Doe GOTH , . 
Philologie and Philoſophie, 
From the Scriptures & Zewiſh Church. 
In order to a Demonſtration of, 
I. The Perfe&ion of Gods Word,and Charch-light. 


IT. The Imperfeftion of Natures Light,and miſchief of V ain Philoſophie. 
Ill. The right uſe of Human Learning, and ſpecially ſound Philoſophie. 


PART I. Of Phllologte. 


The ſecond Edition reviſed, and enlarged. | 


By T heophilus Gale. 


; Antiquior omnibus Veritas, ni fallor : & hoc mihi proficit Antiquitas przſtruta 
F Divine Literature, quo facile credam Theſaurum eam fuifle poſteriori cuiq3 Sa- 
pientie. Er fi nononus jam voluminis temperarem, Etiam excurrerem in hanc 
quoq; probationem. Quis Peetarum, quis Sophiſtarum, qui non omnino de Frophe- 
tarum Fonte potaverit ? Inde igitur Philoſophi-ſitim ingenii ſui rigaverunt,ut quz 
.de noſtrishabent, ea nos comparent illis. 7ertu/lian. Apol. cap. 47. 
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| 7 thy curioſttie Jeads thee to make Inguiſition 
znto the original Motives,Grounds,and Occa- 
WAS [AAR fions of this following Diſcourſe ; Know , that 
Lg When fome rude 7dea or firſt lines thereof were drawn 
many years ſmce ,in mine Academic Studies, and 
Employments.For meeting with ſome brief hints and intima-» 
tions, in Grotius and others, touching the Tradudionef Hu- 
man Arts and Sciences from the Scriptures , and Jewiſh 
Church ; LT conceived this Notion, if made good, might 
prove , as very choiſe , ſo no leſſe uſeful and advantageous , 
for the confirming the Authoritie of the Scriptures 3 and /o 
by conſequence the Chriſtian Religion. 7hzs put me upon 
farther Inquirie into the certaintie of this Poſition « And af- 
ter ſeveral years contemplations of ,, and Reſearches about it, 
1 found a general concurrence of the Learned, both Philolo- 
giſts and Divines , of th#s and the former Age , endeauoring 
to promote this Hypotheſis. Thus Steuchus Eugukinus, Lu- 
dovicus Vives , with other learned Papiſts of the former Age; 
a5 alſo Julius end Joſeph Scalicer, Serranus, Voſlius , 
Sandford, Heinfius , Bochart, Jackſon , Hammond , 
Uſher, Preſton , Owen , Stillingfleet , with others among 
the Proteſtants, have given very good Demonſtration , and 
Confirmation of this Aſſertion. Tea, we find not only thoſe 
of the later Ages, but alſo many of the Ancients , ſpecially 
ſuch as engaged in the vindication of the Jewiſh and Chri- 


tian Religion , againſt the Gentile Philoſophers , abounding 


much in this Argument ; namely , That the wiſeſt of the 


Heathens ſtole their choiſeſt Notions and Contemplati- 
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"The Subject of the following Diſcourle; 


ons , both Philologic , and Philoſophic , as wel Natural 
and Moral , as Divine , from the ſacred Oracles . So Jo- 
ſephus againſt Appion, Origen again# Celſus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus , in the fir book of his Strom. Euſebius, 
in his Prepar. Evang. Tertullian, Auſtin, de Civit.Dei, 
Johannes Grammaticus , de Creat. Mundi , with others , 
85 #5 ſhewn in the Bodie of this Diſcourſe. 

Having collefted ſuch evident Notices of the truth of this 
Aſsertion, from /5 many concurrent TeFimones of the Learned, 
both maderne and Ancient ; 1 efſayed what Artificial 
Demonſtration might be procured , for the Frengthning this 
Argument. In order hereto Tread Plato(the chiefnf —7 Jar 
are ſuppoſed to tranſport Jewiſh Traditions into Grece ) 
and that with what diligence 1 might , to find out what 
Traces, and footſteps were to be diſcovered in his works , 
of Jewiſh, and ſacred Dogmes. What progreſſe T have made 
herein , wil appear partly in this, but more fully in the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe of Philoſophie. | 

Moreover , to furniſh my ſelf with yet fuller evidence 
and conviftive Arguments , touching the Veritie of this Hy- 
potheſis, I made it my buſmeſſe to inquire into the Travels, 
and Lives of the wiſer Heathens , ſpecially the Grecians ; 
hereby , if it might be, to find out ſome Tracks of their Cor- 
reſpondences, and Converſation with the Fews. Wherein, 1 
think, it 35 manifeft , 7 have gained great advantages for the 
Advance of my Deſigne. For ( not to mention Sanchoniathon 
and Mpchus , thoſe great Phenician- Sophifts , who, as *tis 
ery likely , had immediate , and frequent Converſation with 
the Jews;xor yet the Egyptian Prieſts , who ſeem to have been 
inftrufted firff by Joſeph , who founded and endowed a Col- 
Jege for them , as ſome conceive from Gen. 47. 22. qc.) it 
appears evident , by the be Records we have of thoſe times, 
that ſeveral of the firt Poets , Sophiſts , and Philoſophers 


of 


The Subject of the following Diſcourſe. 


of Grece , travelled into Egypt and Phenicia; and made 2 
conſrderable abode there, at thoſe very times , when the Jews, 
in great multitudes , frequented thoſe parts. That Orpheus, 
Linus, Homer , and Hefiod were in Egypt, or Phenicia,# 
proved in the account of Pagan poeſie , its Original , &c. 

T hat Solon was in. Egypt , and infirufed in the great pie- 
ces of Mythologie , or Jewiſh Traditions, by an Egyptian 
(if not a Fewiſh _) Prieft, 35 alſo proved ont of Plato, once and 
again. That Thales al/o was in Fgypt, and there inform- 
ed himſelf touching the Creation of the World , the Cha- 
os » and other Phyſiologic Contemplations ; which he tranſ= 
ported with him into Grece , and traduced, originally,if not 
immediately , from the ſacred Oracles loged in the Fewiſh 
Church , T1 have endeauored ty demonrate in the account of 
his Philoſophie. Farther, that Pherecydes ( Pythagoras's 
Mafter ) wax, though a Syran by birth, yet of Syrian or Phe- 
nician extraf,and wel inftrufed in the Phenician and Jew- 
iſh Dogmes, may be conjeftured from the Heliotrope , 
which he #s ſuppoſed to have invented, and that in Imitation 
of Ahaz's Dial; as al/s from his, Y0ywis, Theoponie, or 
Generation of the Gods , conformable to that of Sanchoni- 
athon ; which had evidently its original from Jewiſh Pers 
ſons , and Names ; as in what follows of the Pagan wwyoris, 
That Pythagoras had much converſation and correſpondence 
with the Jews, both in Egypt , where he # ſaid to have 
ſpent twenty years, as alſo in Babylon , where he lived ten 
years with them, T have endeavored to render very probable, 
both by the Ftorie of his life,as alſo from the Idea of his Schole, 
'Dogmes , Symbols , and Inſtitutes ; and their parallel with 
thoſe in the Jewiſh Church ; as it wil appear in the Storie 
of hzs Philoſophie. Thave likewiſe endeavored to demon- 
Frate the ſame of Plato ; who 3s reported to have lived four 
teen years with the Jews in Egypt; and, we need no way dout, 

; hs derived 
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The Evidence of the "WH 


derived the choiſeſt of his contemplations , both Phyſtologic ; 
and Theologic , originally , if not immediately , from the 
Tewiſh Church and ſacred Oracles ; as hereafter in his Philo- 
ſophie. LT have alſo examined the other Secs, and traced 
their firft Inſtitutors up even unto the Fewiſh Church ; at 
leaſt endeauored to evince , that their chief Dogmes were r= 
ginally of Jewiſh and ſacred extratt. FE 
From ſo great Concurrence and Combination of Evidencey , 
both Artificial and Inarrtificial , we take it for granted,th t 
the main concluſion wil appear more than conjefural , to a 
judicious Reader. Or ſuppoſe we arrive only to ſome mora 
1" meximis mi- Certaintie or Frong Probabilitie, touching the Veritie of 
_ et maxi» + Be Aſſertion ; yet this may not be neglefed : For the leaft A- 
pex of truth, in maters of great moment , 3s not a little to 
bevalued. Beſides , we may expett no greater Certaintie touch= 
ing any /ubjeF , than its Ground or Foundation wil af- 
ford ; according to that of Ariſtotle , mmuJwuins 33 Ry oa 7037, 
700 7 a'«eÞis cratnrer 199” ixt5or wr ip Inv i 78 mexy uar® gens Emds, 
©""9Y I! Fw XJ waggeain.0r 33 paiverer walmart 76 mazroacygrr©@t amdiatu , x; 
Er #9 pnreprejs Emdnifes dfmunile , it is the part of a Student, to 
require ſubtilitie or exaGnefle in every kind,ſo far as the 
mater wil kear it: for it is al one', to. require Rhetoric 
or Eloquence of a Mathemartician , whoſe office ir is to 
denionſtrate, as to require Mathematic Demonſtration 
of a Rhetorician , whoſe buſineſle is to orate and per- 
(illinew. pre, fuade. Thus alſo Fudicious Chillingworth ; As he is an 
face :oibe Relig. unreaſonable Maſter , who requires a ſtronger Aﬀent to- 
Os his Concluſion , than his Arguments deſerve ; ſol con- 
cetve him a froward and undiſciplined Scholar, who de- 
fires ſtronger Arguments for a Concluſion , than the ma- 
ter wil bear. Now the mater of this Diſcourſe #5 not Logic, 
but Philologic, touching the ſpring-head and Derivations of 
human Arts and Sciences ; wherein we are conflrained , now 
| and 


The Deſgne ofthe following Diſcourſe 


and then, to make uſe of Annals and Records of Antiquitie , 
which are not ſo authentic as coxld be deſired; yea ſometimes, 
when Memoires fail us, of conjedures , which peraduen- 
> ture are liable to many exceptions : Wherefore it cannot rec- 
fonably be expefted, that every Argument produced ſhould he 
clothed with Logic or Mathematic Demonftration. No, it 
may ſuffice C which #5 al 7 endeanor _) that upon the whole of 
this Diſcourſe laid together, my Concluſion appears evident or 
certain according to moral eſtimation. 

If thou inquire farther into the Ends, Deſignes , and Tye Deſizne 6f 
Uſages of this Diſcourſe, 7 hal nakedly lay before thee, what the following 
has been chiefly in mine eye, while under the Contemplation DO 
and Compoſition of it. 

I. My main and original deſigne is , to confirme the Au 1.Toconfrne 
thoritie, and demonfirate the Perfection,of the Sacred Scri- or gr 
ptures. For th# Poſition, that the chief parts of human OY 
Literature had their derivation from the ſacred Oracles, 
being ſuppoſed , or proved; what credit and Authoritie wil 
hence redound to the ſame ? how much wil their Divine Ma- 
Jeſtie, Perfe&ion , and Precellence beyond al human books 
and Records, be enhanſed hereby ? This made the ancient 
Jews, and Chriſtians abound /6 much in this Argument. This 
alſo has induced many Moderne Divines , particularly Jack- 
ſon, Preſton , and Stillingfleet to reaſſume this Argument, 
to evince the Authoritie of the Scriptures. 4nd that which 
has much Firengthned me in this deſigne , was apaſſage 7 
had from great Bochart , who (upon the view that { gave 
him of Stillingfleets Origines Sacr#)t9/d Me,That his main 
deligne in compoſing his Geographia Sacra C a book 
worth its weight in thepureſt Gold_) was the ſame;name- 
ty , to ſtrengthen the Authoritie, and perfection of the 
Scriptures 2. To ſew 

2. Another great End 7have in this Diſcourſe , is to de- Chis fator 

monfrate OH Gn. 


The Deſigne of the following Diſcourſes 


monfrate what great Marques of Divine favor , endrich 
Tokens of his Grace , Chriſt , the Mediator, has been plea/- 
ed to vouchſafe to his poor afflifted Church. And indeed is it | 
at a great Marque of Honor , that his poor infant Church, s þ 
ſo much deſpiſed, and perſecuted by the Gentile World , 
ſhould be , not only the Seat of his own Preſence and Worſhip, 
but alſo as the Moon, to reflet ſome broken Rates , or im- 
perfet Traditions of that Glorious light ſhe received , from 
the Sun of Righteouſneſſe,to the Pagan World, which lay 
wrapt up in Night-darkneſſe?What? that the proud Sophiſts 
of Grece efimed the eye of the World for human Wiſdomey 
ſhould be fain to come and light their Candles at this ſacred 
fire, which was loged inthe Jewiſh Church ! 7 hat the poor 
Temple »f Jeruſalem , ſhould have a Court for the Gen- 
tiles,to which they muft be al beholding for their choiſe Iiſ. 
dome ! how great an honor is this for mount Zion , the Church 
of God ? p 
3.A farther Deſigne 7 have,in promoting this Hypotheſis,is, 
£3 bis wn _ to beat down that fond perſualion , which has of __ * 
Natures Light, in among , and been openly avoxed by,many , too great Admi- 
 _rers mf Pagan Philoſophie , ( /pectally that of Plato) as if 
it were al but the Produtt of Natures Light. Wheregs, 7 
'\ takg it, 1 have evidently evinced, that the choiſe# Con 
templations of Gentile Philoſophie.,: were but ſome corrupt © 
Derivations\, or at befF. but broken Traditions , or; inally. 
 traduced from the Sacred Scriptures , and } evi Church, 
4. Another great End Thad under Contemplation, im 
Compoſmg this Difcour/e , was to diſabuſe the minds of ma- 
ny young Students , prepoſſeſſed with groſſe , yea, in ſome de- 
gree blaſphemaus 7deas and Notions touching God , his 
Names, Attributes, Nature, Operations , d9;.. /uck/t. 
in together with thoſe poiſonous Infulions ,' they derived 
From Ethnic Poets and Mythologitts. The Jad experience 
"OT , heed 
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The Deſigne of the following Diſcourſe; 


hereof made many of the Primitive Chriſtians, as wel learned MA. 


others, greatly decrie, and declame againſt the reading of Pagan 
books, ſpecially Poets. Tea Plato himſelf, in his diſcourſe of 
Mimectic Potfie,is very invefive againſt it; demonſtrating,how 
the minds of young Students, by reading ſuch Romancic or fa» 
bulous Stories, of the Gods, and things Divine, are firſt abuſ- 
ed with falſe Images, and then adulterated and corrupted 
with falſe Principes; which draw on corrupt practices, heres 
fore tn the Tdea of his Commun Wealth, he gives order, Thas 
ſuch Mimetic or fable-coining Poets be baniſhed, though with 
reſpe&, from his Commun Wealth, For the preventing or 
removing of ſuch corruptions, 1 have endeavored ta decipher, or 
unriddle, the whole Pagan $nywie, or the Genealogie of the Pa- 
an Gods as alſo other parts of hiſtoric Mythologie, touching the 
f:rſt Chaos,the Golden Age,the ſeveral flouds wider Deucalion, 
&'c. the Giants Var, with other pieces of Mythologie, and Pagan 
Theologie, ſo commun among the ancient Poets,and Hiltoriogra- 
phers. Heyeby we ſbal come to underſtand the original Ideas of 
F ables ; as alſo dilabuſe our minds from thoſe falſe 
Tmages of things Divine and human, which are ſo pleaſing to cor- 
rupt Nature, ard too often prove a foundation of Atheiſme, 

Tf thou ſhalt, Reader, farther inquire into the Motives and 
Reaſons, which have induced me, to ſuffer this Diſcourſe to come 
under public view z then be pleaſed to take notice, that I am not 
fo df mine own flatterer, as not to be ſenſible of many imperfeti- 
ons, both as to Mater and Forme, which may render it unfit for 
any curious eye, or palat. Tndeed I have neither Time, nor Ca- 
pacitie, 20, zor yet a V Vil to pol:ſh and flouriſh it ſo, as to render 


7f acceptable to every curious Critic, 1 have alwaies affeFed, with p p aut, 


in hy 


that great Maſter of Wiſdome, Padre Paul the Venetian, to ſuit Istrodu8ion ro 
2) Forme to my Mater, as Nature does ; and not my Mater to ;* Gundt 


 :y Forme, as the-Scholes are wont to do, This, with other mov- Throw. 
| & 


ths ar,9 


The Inducements to publiſh this Diſcourſe, &c. 
5n9 Conſiderations, detained me ſome while from publiſhing this 
Diſcoarſe; which was, inthe fir(i _ thereof, intended for the 


private InftruQtion of ſoxe perſons of Noble Condition, committed 
zo my Tuition, But that which prevailed upon me, to let it paſſe a 
mare commun View, and Cenſure, beſides my general Ends above 
ſpecified, is the perſuaſion of ſeveral Judicious, Learned, and Pi- 
au Friends, who concerve it may be ſome way uſeful, at leaſt for 
the inſtruting of young Students ; which tis 8 main conſideration [ 
had in mine eye, when 1 firft undertook the Compoſition thereof. 

Farther, the conſideration that there is nothing of this nature or 
ſubjeR, as jet extant in Engliſhſave an Argument in Preſton and 
Fackſon ; with ſeveral Improvements and Enlargements in Stil- 
lingfleets Origines $. ( who jet does not profeſſedly treat of this 
Subject, 1hou2h he bas given a great Advance thereto). yea, not 
meeting with any Latin Diſcourſes, which doprefeſſedly, and entire= 
h treat of this SubjeF, as by me deſigned and propoſed, this makes 
me to conceive it north my while, to make ſome Effay herein, were 
:t only to provoke others, who have more Capacitie and Time,, to 
engage more deeply in this Studie and Argument, 

Yet farther, Reader, before T permit thee to enter on the Bodie 
of the Book, I muſt advertiſe 2H that this Diſcourſe of Philo- 
logie, which is now firſt 1nexecution, was laſt, or at beſt leaſt, in 
2) firſt Intention. For that which I fir(t deſigned was, the Trae 
duftion of Pagan Philoſophie frow the Jewiſh Church, and Sa- 
cred Oracles : So that thisof Philologte, 1s but the Produ8 of a 
ſecond or after Intention. Thu 1 adde, becauſe thou wilt find, in 
the Bodie of this Diſcourſe many Quotations referring to the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe of Philoſophie, compoſed before thisof Philologie. 

Azad laſtly, I muſt Pon i” 4 or rather beg pardon, for ſome 
Emendations of, and Additions to, this Second Edition, TI ame 
aot inſenſible, what a Detriment,, and Diſcouragement Additie 
ons and Alterations, in general, are tothe Commun VVealth 


of 


The Inducements to publiſh this Diſcourſe,&c, 
of Learning : yet am 1 not mithout ſome particular Reaſons, 41d 
Motives tnducing me hereto, For, to ſpeak the truth, a great 
part of the former Edition was compoſed in ſuch narrow Confines of 
time, that T had not opportunitte of reviſing it, as I ought, Beſides, 
havim, fince the publiſhing of the firſt Edition, met with a Diſ- 
courſe of a learned man, which dirt Aly tendes tothe ſubwerſion of my 
2:4;n Hypotheſis, I could ot but concerue my ſelf under an eſſen- 
trial Obltgation, to adde what I could for the confirmation of the 
ſame : Which I have endeatroured to do with al the Candor, Mou- 
deſtic, and Ingenuitie T could ; without the leaft Reflexton on the 
Perſon, or ſo much as mention of his name : ſubmitting, as the Car- 
riage of the Controverfie to the Cenſure of the Ingenuous, ſo the 
Iſſue of it tothe Judgement of the Learned Reaaer. 
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Arqumentum bujus Libri bnini Literature 
enere refertiſſmm, 
Poecticis Coloribus aelineatum, 


C Enferi Veteres puerili ardore laborant 
Stulti homines, gaudentque Vetuſti Sordibus Avi. 


Arcas ut incedit Sublimibus altus Aſnris ? 
Erroreſque novos Lunam docet ; at magis Ipſe 
Errar, dum, rantz conculcans Lumina Stellz, 
Antiqui vanam ſeRatur Nominis umbram. 


Nec minus inſanir celebris Gens Cecropidarum, 
Terrigenam jatans Colubrum, zuraraſque Cicadas ; 
Er magis hiſce loquax, primos Heliconis ut Ortus, 
Barbariem & Graia domiram toto Orbe Minerva, 

: ,  InveRtaique Artes Terris, Vocumque Figuras 
(1)Phoenices (,) (Hz quamvis rubcant) oftentar Gracia mendax ? 
primi Znerd- [ndia fic comedir Proavos, Ventriſque Sepulchre 


rum Invents- Tnpratis mos eſt Natis tumulare Parents. 
res in rej me- 


moriam puni= Sed Locus his Sacer eft ; Soleas tandem exuat Arcas 
ceis ytedantur Lunatas 3 & Ccalefti conrenta Columbe 

CharaSeri- Cedere NoQis Avis proprias nunc advolet umbras, 
dus. Arque canat Carmen, pateant quod Furta, ferale, 


Auritas nondum Sylvas attraxerat Orpheus 
Carminibus; Cadmuſve ſuas exrruxerar Arces» 
Nondum Mortales inyadere Tea Tonantis 
Mente levi, pictoſque Poſum diffindere in Orbes 

2)Plaronici Norant Thaleris duRu 3 nec Grzcia magna 
Cp Ho- Pyrhagorz majoris adhuc perceperat Artes- 
merum in Cum Deus ardentis tonuit de Culmine Montis;; 
Pavonem «- Inſcripſitque decem binis Precepra Tabellis ; 
biifſe, ob va- Multiplices addens Rirus, & Carmina juſta, 
rietatem mate» Unde rudem poruit Prztor compeſcere Turbam: 


ri NE Hoc de Fonte Sacro diving Noemara, Leges, 

ornatam Cold- oo nigenaſque Artes rudis haRenus imbibir Orbis ; 

ribus referen- 5 gs cunRa, niſi hoc, Veteres celare Magiſtros, « 
te Pier. Hie- pn naros hinc Mzonius Subduxit Ocellos 

on 1. 24. (2) Pavo, alias plane Czcus manſiſſet Homerus. 

(3) Silenum 6©.ferar in vacuum Spe&rum, quo fingirur Orrus, 

atpore Antl- g;,;nus5 Plato, ſeRantique illuſerat Orbi 3 

quarium PM yy; yerum querens variis Erroribus illud 


gebant Vete= Fg 2cundis randem Judzz invenerat Oris. 
res langis in» 


fienem Aurie Sic nudara ſuis furtivis Grzcia Plumis, 
calis, Solas nunc Ululas, Sileni ac jaQiter (31 Aures, 


A 
7 
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Upon this ELABORATE Work, 


| T, 
F with attentive cye we look 
Upon the fix dayes volume of the Book, 


VVhere God, and mighty Nature doth appear, 
VVrot in an Vaiverſal Chirafier : 
VVe ſtill ſhall find in ey'ry part 
Space, and dominion left tor Art. - 
Or rather, all our Arts are but to know, | 
How, and from whence was made ſo great a ſhow, 
As in this Scean of life has bin, 
Though dark'ned by the wazl of Sz - 
How from wilde Mot10,and its Matter grew 
Number, and Order too : 
And did in Artful Figures ſmoothly tall ; 
VVhat made this Gracefsl meaſur'd dance of All ) 
How c<rcl;n2 Motion doth ſwitt time divide, 
And round the ſlippery Sphear 
(Though no Iztelligence be conquer'd there) 
The reſtleſs Seaſons {lide > 
And by what mighty ſtroke the earthen Ball did pierce 
To the fixt nawvelof the Vawerſe ; 
V'Vhilſt Stars, and Sun, (whoruns the Day, 
But walkes the year ) do never ſtay: _ 
VVhere all thoſe Arrs, and Mea begun, _ 
That o're the Earth are run : 
And what's the Coaſt, 
Thar firſt can boaſt 
Satety to both their Treaſures, when 
Cities were built for Buſizeſs, and tor Me 
3: | 
And would we know from whom 


Philoſophy did come, 


ET OI ” 


VVich all her handmaid Train 
Ji 2 Of Sciences, again 
I! To make the Tree of Knowleage grow ; 
And unto all, her ptetious fruites beſtow : 

J VVhoſle taſte does ne'er from Paradiſe dethrone, 

| " But would the Varwverſe make one 

Though yer of Knowledge it has bin the fate, 
To have a ſtrezght, and narrow gate ; 
; Like that of Life, which few de enter at. 
+ || : To find the Sacred pedigree, 
| To Ancient Hebrews look, and ſee 
| How thence this Saviour too did (pring, 
 o And to mankind Salvation bring 
| From black Ignorance ruſhing 1n, 

As the great $hilo did from blacker Sin. 
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Hail holy Landy thou Canaan made to flow 
. | With mitke and honey,and with knowledge too; 
| HM As Rivers from their ſpring, Arts from thee Riſe, 
| | Both in perpetual Czrculatior 
Into their Sea, their mighty Ciſtern, run, 
Whence they refunded are agen : 
And till to needy places roll the prize. 
For Knowledge with the liquid main muſt glide, 
And by an inexhauſted Sourſe 
Muft- carry on its everlaſting Courſe ; 
And,with theSun,both round the Earth (till flide. 
Some places doe their greater Tyaes adore : 
Learning fill Souzds, and Shallows knew, 


Its Streights, and wide Ocean too: 
And 
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And oh that it may hear of Rocks no more 
(Tempeſts their rage here giving o're ) 
Bur allways pay irs peaceſul Tribute to the ſhore. 


4. 


Hail ſlender-limb'd Mediterranean ! 
VVhere ſhips thoſe floating Iles began 
In the worlds infant age 
Their watry pilarimage, 
Iſles ne*re more Fortunate can be g 
Nor can Apollo a more happy Delos ſee, 
Hail Libanus thou ſacred Grovey 
6 VVhoſe Trees did 7yees of knowleage prove 
For thence it was that skilful Tyre, 
VVhom all with thanks admire, 
Her veſſels took | 
To load the neighb'ring brook, 
Fraught with her riches, and her learning too, 
Both given more for «ſe, than ſbow, 
She thus to forreign Climes at once imparts 
Both of her Conntreys Fruits, and of her Arts, 


x» 


Phenicia muſt with Palmes no. longer crown 
Sanchomathon, falling down, 
Like Dagen, to the Ark, who there adores 
Diviner ſtores. 
Nor let proud Bab:lox 
Beroſus bear ſo high upon - 
4 His VVorks were Babel-like Confuſten;. 


Nor 


Supream Idea both of Truth and Good } 


Nor Zzypt Hermes boaſt, or Manetho 
Her 'leventh Learged Plague, the great'ſt ſhe knew ; 
Theſe Gyant Authors, or their pigmie Frie 
Can ne're with Moſes vie, 
For. truth, or for Antiquitie ; 
They all in one long Row likeCyphers ſtand, 
He at their Head the Figure to command 
They all had ſignified juſt naught, 
Had he not all their force of wiſdome taught. 
If holy Cherubs up arile, 
And o'rethe Arktheir VVings diſplay 
Their Reverence to pay 
To his tex Words, ten ſacred Categories, 
Let's ne're on Heathen Authors feed ; 
Two Tables he hath richlier furniſhed 
And all his, like the volumes of the skie, 
Evince their own Divinitie, 
Both clear, and conſtant ſhow 
( The clouds are from below ) 
Both equally diſpence 
To workes and labours All, 
Upon this Earthen Ball 
Their Heav'nly Influence 
But with this Difference 
His more eſpecially impart - 


To Humane Learning, and to Art, 


So moving here 


In as much Nobler, as a Narrow Sphear, 
6 


To God, and Angcls kin, 


V Vhy ; 


TVby : 


VVhy houldſt rot thou the Univerſal flood 


Eſcape of Tyrant Sin ? | 
Pitty ! fo chaſte a Virgin ſhould be forc'd to wear 
Apparel of an Harlot ſtill, 
Turne protitute againſt her will. 
In Heathen Temples when ſhe would appear, 
There's nought but Scean, and pageant of her there : 
They ſtill conceal the Real Saint 
And ſhew ſome Jezabel in paint 
This ſtill has bin Religions fate, 
She always in her vaile as Mourning ate ; 
And like the Ancient Jew, 
VVhence her Original ſhe drew 
Long has her cruel Pharaohs ſeen 
And long in bondage been, 
VVhere ere ſhe mov'd, 
The whole World her wide VW:lderneſſe hath prov'd; 
For worſe, than that in which 
The holy men their Tents did pitch : 
For ſtill ſhe had in fight 


Much of their Cloud, but little of their L:ght. 


Jo. > 


The Sun about the aged world 
Three thouſand years was hurl'd, 
VVhen Greece both young, and weak 
Learnt firſt to ſpeak ; 
And we can tell, 
VVhen ſhe began to ſpell; 
For all her pride, and learned Crew, 
VVe knew her Alpha, and Omego too. 
* * * 


Phicnician 


Phenician Cadmm, when he Thebes did raiſe 
('Tis his kumilities, or Fortunes praiſc ) 
 Refolvd to ſer 
His Alphabet, 
Towards the left began, 
And ſo it alwaics ran, | | 
Leaving to Ancient Hebrews ſtill the Rrght hand ſpace, 
For Rerrend Age the Place, 
And if we ſcan their leters Al, 
Some are Rough Guttural, 
Some Dentals hiſſing far, 
Some Palatins, and Linzuals are, 
And others they are murmuring La#-a1, 
When theſe with their great train of Vonels move, 
VVhich at the others feet do ſtand, 
Yet them command, 
- They do ſo comprehenſive prove, 
They reach each Sound, and Note, that Nature can 
Exprefſe by Man, 
This Hil; Language was for Natures Empire fit, 
But S#7 and Babel ruin'd it. 
So pure, and of fo Vaverſal ſerſe, 
God thought it beſt for ſznocexce. 
Others her Daughters be, 
The Rewrend Mother ſhe, 
Though Tongues,like men \are fraile, 
And both muſt faile : 
Her Univerſal Empire to maintain, 
She in her Nuwrous off-ſpring o're the World doth reign, 


8, 


Arabia the happy, made the World ſo | 
| - Preſerving Arts from Overthrow. Mecha 


4 


Mecha did the great Stagirie admit, 
M ahomet Prince of Armes, but Himot VVie, 
The Saracens and he 
Did joyn in Monarchie. 
' Long had Philoſophie in that grear Schole 
Maintain'd her [ntelleFual Role 
Had ſhee not fled from Ruines of the Eaſt, 
To ſhelter with the Eagle in the V Veſt, 
She longer would have liv'd {o near her ancient ſeat, 
Her long conſumption there to cure, to get 
Her youthful vigor, and her health repair, 
] By breathing in ſo ſweet an arr, 
She with the Roman Eagle, as ſhe flew, 
Would fain hier Age renew, 
Be made a Chriſtian too : 
But to her, and the Holy-Dove 
The Eagle did too cruel prove 
Borh in the Frighe 
Fled out of fight, 
And neither foundan Ark, or Reſting place ; 
So Barbarous was then of things, and Mez the Face. 
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Great Bochart did the Exile trace, ne're made to tray 
( Mens Errors, hers encreas'd throughout her way } 
The barren wilderneſſe he paſt, 
And Canaan found at laſt. 
Hi Canaan too methinks does yeild 
Fruits of a pleaſant Field, | 
But chiefly when this Learned Author's found 
$%, The Trces to prune, and cultivate the Ground : 
; BS * * * 2 = The 


The plenty ſhed _ 

VVith Care is pathercd, 

Tie Vintage great, ſo Rich the ſtore, 
© ad B;elj es ſure muſt needs run ore ; 

Yet theſc j1rjt Fruits but earneſt are of more : 

Theſe pleaſe our Taſte, and Sight, 

But Nil increaſe our Appetite ; 

VVho as on Jordan's Banks now ſtand 
ExpeQing t* ſee the other part of the bleſt Promis'd Land, 


On the Subject of this 
BOOK. 


I. 


A S VVards, who long ſuppoſe 
All, that they ſpend; to be 
Their Guardians Ls, 
Not what Inheritance beſtows.,. 
Their Thanks to others ignorantly pay 
For that, which they 
Art laſt perceive tobe their own, 
To their rich Anceſtors oblig'd alone, 
So we as vainly thought | 
Our ſelves to Greece much bound, 
For Arts, which we have found, 
To be from higher Ages brought ; 
By their, as well as our fore-Fathers taught. 
| | | Inſatiatc 


(C 
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Inſatiate Greeks ! who not content 
VVith the VVorlds Contirent, 
Aﬀec& an Intelleual Regiment. 
VVhy ſhould you learned Jews deſpiſe, 
Of whom you learnt-thereto to riſe 2- | 
And with their Detriment 
Promote your Gain ? 


' Tobrighten your own Glory, theirs diſtain ? 


So as we ſee the Sun 
Obſcur'd by his own exhalation : 
And vexed water boyling o're 
( Howe'er Sedate betore ) 
Put out that Fire 
By which-it did aſpire. 
Nay you have got the V Vile 
The Jews to wrong, and the whole V Votld beguile ; 
VVhiie thoſe your Maſters you Barbarians ityle. 
Your learned Stagirite 
Did Plato's Nipple ne'er fo bite ; 
As your Platonicks thoſe Breaſts do, 
VVith purer Milk which freelier flow. 
But ſome to ſhew their skill are proud to hit 
Thoſe Fencers, who firlt taught them it.. 
And Knave, and Rogue are Parrats pay 
Tohim, who taught them Language to eflay. - 


® 
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Should all your grand Impoſtures now awake; 
Small pleaſure you would take, 
To. 
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Toee your Countrie you ſo dearly pre. 
And with toln Arts fo Civiliz'd, 
Grown Barbarous again : 


| Sureſuch Relapſe you would confeiſea Curſe, 


For wronging Hebrews thus : 
How well might you complain, 
The Jewiſh DoQors you had rob'd in vain ? 
In all your great Deſigns thus creft, 
And Voyages to Canaan loſt : 
Since thar Arts plunder'd Golden Fleece 
VVas or reſtol'n, or ſtole away, from Greece. 
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Yet ſhould you Greece call learned now, 
I would believe you ſpake as true, 
As when you ſay 'twas fo before, 
You ſayl'd from the Phenician Shore : 
I ſhould as ſoon believe it too, | 
Thar all ev'n now are Poets there, 
As that you Poets were, 
Before your Linus had great Moſes read, 
And Sacred Scripture pillaged. 
But thongh w' allew ye not to be 
Thoſe, who invented Poely ; 
Yer this you mult ne'r be deny'd, 
YOU art THE FIRST oF PogTS THAT ERE Ly'D. 
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A Synopſis of the Contents, 
BOOK, I. 


A general account touching the Tradufion of Human Literature from 
the Scriptures : Particularly of Languazes, 


CHAP. I. 


The Original of al A ts and Sciences 
from G.d. 


| Hart there is a God. I 
The Infinite PerfeRion of God. 2 
The Incomprehenſibilitie of God. 3 


God the firſt Intelligent and Intel- 
ligible, &c. ib, 
Divine Wiſdome and Decrees the Idea of all 


things created. 
Divine Wiſdome and Will the effeRive cauſe 
of all that Wiſdome which is in Creatures. 


1b. 

Habitual Ideas of Divine Wiſdome ſtampr on 
the Creatures, called the light of Narure. 5 
Human Arts reflexe Ideas of thoſe objeRive 
Ideas, impreſt on the Creatures. ib. 
Human Arts heats of Divine Wiſdome. 6 
The Book of Nature being defaced, God gave 
a Book of Grace, whence Arts ſprung. +7 


CHART 11 


A general Dem:nration of th: Tradufin 
Of Human Literature {r,m the Scrip- 
ture, aud Jewiſh Church. 


T He Original of human Literature from the 
Scriptures and Jewiſh Church. 


8 
This is proved 1.ByTeſtimonies 1.Of Jews.ib, JJ 


2.Of the Fathers, 3. Of Philoſophers, Hermip- 
pvs, &c, | 9 


Plato's Divine Word,and Old Tradition. 16 
Plato's ir y rowe,a Jewiſh Tradition, 1b. 
Plato's 75 631,% 4uyh oi ops Jewiſh, I 
Why Platodeſguiſed his Jewiſh Traditions.ib. 
How Plato mentions the Zews under the name 
of Phenicians, Barbarians, Egyptians, Syrians. 
12 


Teſtimonies of Moderne Critics, Gretius, 8c. 


J 
2. Our Aſſertion proved by the ſeveral ——_ 
of Lirerature. 1. Philologie. 2. Fhitoſophie. 14 
Phyſics, Ethics, Meraphyſics. 14,15 
Mathematics, Aſtronomie, Geometrie. ib. 
Arithmeric, Navigation, Archite&ure,&c. 16 
The torme of Grecian Philoſophic Jewiſh, 17 


CHAF: 
4 he Orizinal of the Phenicians from 
__ the Canaanites. 


He Origina] of the Phenicians from the 
Canaanitiſh ſons of Anak. 18 19 
Why the Caraanites change their Names, &c. 


20 

The Phenicians and Canaanites agree in 
Gods. | th, 
The Phenicians, and Canaanires expelled by 
2+ 


Toſhaa. 


CHAP. IV 


The Correſpondence betwixt the Jews 
and Fhenicians. 
Ow Abraham inſtruRed the Canaanires. +2 
Co: reſpondence 'twixt the Jews & Cana. 
nies, 
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A Synogſis of the Contents; 


tb, 
23 
henician Language from the Hebrew.24 
Grecian Learning from the Phenicians ib. 
The Phenicians Inventors of Navigation. ib. 
What moved the Phenicians to improve Na- 
vigation. 290 


The Jews called Phenicians and Syrians. 
The 


CHAP. V. 


Of Phenicians Expedition into Spain 
and Africa. 


'T be Phenicians Navigation. 
Phenician Expeditions under. pectin, 
27 
28 
29,30 


Phenicians in Spain. 
Phenicians in Africa. 
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Phenicians Navigations into Grece 
4 nder -- 0 AERY 


Phenicians in Grece, under Cadmus. 31 
Cadmus a Canaanite and Hivite. 32 
Phenician Fables of Cadnus. 33,34 
Cadmus brought Leters into Grece. 34,35 
Cadmus a name Commun. ib, 
CHAP. VIL 
Phenician Colonies in Crece, 
C admus' s building Thebes. 3s 


Phenician Colonies in Cyclades. 35 
The Idea of the Heliotrope from Ahaxz's Dial. 
ib. 


Pelus poſleſſed by the Phenicians. ib. 

Apallo's Temple and Rires Jewiſh. 37 

Phenicians in Athens and Laconia. 

The Pelaſgi nor the chief Conveyers of ae 
Drew Language and Lerers into Grece. 

Phenicians in Cilicia, Piſidia, Carta, (Fc. ;_ 
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CHAP. VIT.. 


Phenicians in the Tlands of the 
Midland Sea. 


PHenicians | in Cyprus, Citium, oc. 39 goo 
Phenicians in Crete 

The Fable of Earopa's being carried away by 
Jupiter, &3c. Phenician. 


Phenicians in Melita, now Maltha. ib. 
Phenicians in Sicilie, Lilybe, Eryx, (9c. 42 
Fhenicians in Iralie. 43 
Phenicians in Sardinia ard Corſica. 43,44 


CHAP IX. 


Phenicians on theWeſterne Ocean of France, 
and England, as alſo in the Eaſt. 


F Henician Navigations Weſt and Eaſt. 
The Ocean whence lo called. ib. 
Fhenicians viſit the Weſterne Ocean. = 
Phenicians in Pritannie, 
Britannie called by the Phenicians Px m5 
a land of Tin, or Lead. 45 
Britannie called by rhe Greeks Caſterides. ib. 
Ireland called Hibernia, from MN1 VOY. 47 
Phenicians in Gallia, under Hercules. ib, 


The Athnitie betwixrt the old Gauls and Bri- 
rains, in Language, Gods, and Officers. ib. 


Phenician Navigations Eaſtward, 48 

How far theſe ConjeRures were of uſe, 49 

Phenician Learning from the Jews, ib. 

How the Egyptians communicated Jewiſh 

Dogmes to the Grecians. tb. 
CH A = Xx. 


Of the TraduGion of al Languages and 
Leters from the Hebrew. 


'T He Original of Philologre. 
A! Words and Languages from ho He. 
rew. 


- Hebrew the firſt Language, 


2 
"The Phenicians ſymboliſe with the Hebrews in 


brew. —_— 
'God the firſt Inflitutor of Names, which by Adan's 
Miniſtery were impoſed on Thizgs, ſuitable to 
their Natures. 
.Names but Pidures of things, 52 
'How Words and Names are from Nature ; and 
how from 1ntlitution, 53 
Al Languages derived from the Hebrews, under 
the name of Barbarians ib 


54 
The Origine of Hebrew Letters from Moſes, 55 
Hoſes under the name of Mercury 15 ſaid to give 


Letters to the Egyptians, = 
The Hebrews conveyed Letters to the Phemcians. 
57 

CHAP. XI, 


of the Phenician and other Oriental 
Languages, their Traduttion frem 
the Hebraic, 


He Origination of the Hebrew, 58 
TT Purity of the Hebrew ul the Captivity, 


G 59 
The Phenician Language the ſame for lubſtance 
with the Hebrew, 1b, 


The Demonſtration hereof, 60 
Paric Words of Hebraic Origination, Gr 
Plautus*s Penulus explicated, 6 


Names, &*c, | 62, 


G3. 
bY The Fgyptiau Hieroghphics from 7adaic ſymbols, 64 


The Fgyptian ſimple Language from the Hebraic, 


| . 65,66 
The Origination of the Coptic from the 01d Fey- 

ptian and Greek. 67 
The Axotian Language from the Hebraic, ib. 
The Cha/daic Language from the Hebraic, _68 
The Syriac from the Hebraic, 68,69,70 
The Arabic from the Hebraic, 71 
The Perfic from the Hebraic, 72 
The Origine of the Samaritans, 73 
The Samaritan Language from the Hebraic, 74 
The Ethjopic from the Hebraic, 75 


A Synopſes of the Contents, 


CHAP. X11 


Enropean Languages , ſpecially the 
Greek and Latin from the Hebraic. 


He Greck Tanguage from the Htbraic, 76 
The Grecias Literature from Cadmus, 77 
The Greck Letters from the Phenician, 98,79,80 
Inſtances out of Plato to prove the derivation of 

the Greek from the Hebrew, 82,83 
Other 7ſterne Languages from the Hebrazc,particu= 
larly the Gallic and Britannis. 84,05 


Book II. 


of Pagan Theologie, both Theogonie, 


Phyſic, and Politic : with its De- 
rivation from ſacred Names, Per- 
ſons,and Stories, 


CHAP, 1. 


The Theogonie of Saturne & Fupiter 
from ſacred Names, Perſons, 
and Storits, 


P Agan Theoloyy, and its Diſtribution into thic 
or Theegonic, Phyſic,and Politic, 1,2 
Mythic or Theogonic Theology, 2 
Of Zabazſme, and its riſe from ſacred Tradition, 3 
Of Helleniſme, and its riſe from ſacred Story, 3 
The Theogony of Saturie, and his Original Names, 

5 
Satury*s parallel with 4dam in 6 particulars, by” 
Saturn's parallel with Abrabam in 4 particulars, 7,8 
Saturn's parallel with Noab in 14 particulars, 9g 


 Japite'*'s Names, Belus, Hammon, Sydyk, Taramis, 


&c. from Hebraic, 10,IT 
Fables applied ro Zupiter of Phenician origine. 
12,13 
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A Synopſis of the Contents. 


CHAP. 11. 


The Theogonie of /Funo, &'ce of He- 
_ braic/Origination. 


T © Theogonie of 74s, 14 
Fino the ſame with Zara, from Jah Gods 
;b. 


name, 


Fun the ſame with Diana, i. e. Dea Zan, 15 
Zuno called urania and Beliſama, ib, 
Zuno the ſame with AFarte, ib. 
Tke origination of Aſtarte, 16 
10 and 1/;s the ſame with 7ano, 17 
V«nus the fame with Zuno and AFayte, 18 


The Britannic Adrafte, and S408 Eafler the ſame 
with 4/tarte, . BB 
The Jewith 4/ar8th the ſame with Afarte, ib. 


Zuno ſtiled Baalts, 1Þ, 
Zuno the ſame with Chinn, 20 


Funo called by the Chaldeans Nebo; by the Perſians 


Antitk, 4 29, 21 
Zanofliled by the Grecians Hp, 21 
Juno Riled Chora, Livera, Proſ-rpine, —2Z 


The Theogonie of Bacchus from ſa- 
cred, or Hebrew Names, and 


T14aaitions. 
He Golden, Silver,and Brazen Age, 24 
Bacchus his Namies and Attributes from ſacred 
Traditions. ib. 
Batchus from Bar-Chus the ſon of Chus,. 25 
Jacchus from Fa-Chus, ib. 
Dyonyſus frcm Febovah Niſſe Exod, 17. 15, or from 
Syna, ib, 
Attes from FIN Atta Thou, 26 
Hues from WR RATE Hz 25 fire, Deut. 4, 24+ ib, 
Zagreus an Humer, ib.32 
Liber, thriambus, Lythirambas, Os 26 
Briſes ſignifies a lake of honey, 2 . 
10 from 7b, 27: 
FO from Adoa4i Gods name;. 1Þ, 
EtZlens, Evins, S4b us, Hebraic names ib, 


Bacchus's parallel with Moſes in r7 particulirs, 28, 


A 29,30 
Batchus the ſame with Nimrod, 3 * : z 
Nebrodes the ſame with Nimrod, 3 


Belys and Liber the ſame with Nimrod 32 
Fables touching Bacebus of-facred origination, 33 
Bacchus his expedition 1nto the Eaſt of Hebraic riſe 


07 ONE 
Bacchus's Companion Silenus, the fame with Sls, 


Gen. 49. 10, I1, ib, 
Pan the ſame with the Hebrew 2Me/tas, ib, 
The Bacche, their lamentation, from Pyov. 23. 

29, Z9s | 35 

C H A R, I V, 


_ The Theogonie of Apollo 5 Mercurie, 


Pluto, Enceladus, and Typhon. 


Hebraic. 
WS Theogonie of Apollo, - 36- 
Apollo, from amen, which anſwers to Shad ' 
and Apoliyon, Rev.g.11. | 37 
Phebaus trom Fehova, _ ib, 
*Pythins from Phut or Python, 1b. 
Delus from Wryq Daal fear, | ib; 
Belenus from ky bal or bee], Lord, 38 
Pan, and El-ſeus from ſacred Antributes, ib, 


A parallel *rwixt Apollo*s Sacreds. and thoſe. of the 

Tewiſh Temple, 39 
£pvilo's Paan-from the Hebrew Hallelujah, ib. 
Apolls*s Sacrifices from Jewiſh, 1b.40 
The parallel *rwixt Apollo and Zoſhua, both as to 

Names and Things, 40,41 
Python ſlain by Apolla the ſame with Og lain by 

Joſhua, : 42,43 
Apollo's parallel with Phat the Son of Ham, 44 
M:crcunes parailtel with Canaan, 


l 44, 45 
Mercurie called Taautns and Thuth, 1b, 
Foſeph-the Egyptian Mercurie, 1b, 
The German Tuizo, or Texto the ſame with the E- 

gyftian Theuth. 45 
Mercurie called Monimns and Caſmilus, ib, 


Plito*s Thegonie, and parallel with Shem,. 47 
P{uto's name Muth from TW. . © 1b. 
Pluto's name Hades, 48 
Hades Adts 2. 31. and Seol P[. 16, 10. fignifie the 


ſtate. 


A Synopſis of the Contents, 


:Knte of the dead, _ 48, 49 Nyſa, where Silenus reigned, the ſame with ou 
iled Axiokerſos 3 and why, © ; 19. 
_ _— on : : 1b. The parallel *cwixt Slen% and Silo, from Gen 49. 
Enceladus the ſame with-the Devil, Eſa. 27.1. - 10,11,12. 68,69 
| yo, 53 Sens parallel with Balzam, 69 
Typhozs origination Hebraic, 51 The Theogonie of Par, and his paralle] with 
Tphon's parallel with Moſes, 52 Chriſt, ; 70 
Enceladys called Briarens, S3 Silenus, Pan, Faunus, ard Satyrmrthe fame, 1b. 
Par's parallel with the M ftas, Abel and Ifrael, 7x 
Promtheus his Theogonie and: parallel with Neth, 
7Yz 
CHAP. V. Prometbens his parallel with Magog, 73 
| Nept une = _ w a : 1b.7 4 
; - Neptune the God of the Sea, : T4 
The Theog oe of Hercules and Mars Tams's Theogonic and parallel with Noah, as alſo 
of Hebraic Dertvation, with Zavan, 75 
; @E ol,s's origination Hebraic, *. 
Rh: a from Gen. 2.9. 20. ib, 
 TErcules's Origination Hebraic. 54 Minerva the ſame with Naamah, Gen. 4. 22. 77 
Hercules Temple and Pillars of Phenician C*7es's parallel with Adam, ib. 
Origine, 54, 55 Niobe the ſame with Lot's wife, 1b, 
The Rarities in Hercules's Temple, 1b. The Sirenes from yg a forg, ib, 
Hercules called Ogmius; and why, ib, A general account of rhe Theogonie of the Greci- 
Hercules in Spain and Gallta, 56 and Roman Gods, ib, 
Hercules's parallel with Zoſhua, 56--60 
Hercules's name Mclicarthus proper to Foſhua, 61 
Melicarthus the fame with Mars and Zoſhua, ib. | ; 
The antient Hercules a Pheniclan contemporary CHAP. VIL. 
with Joſhua, 62, 
Hercules parallel with Samſon, G3 


The Theogonie of the Phenician, and 
Egyptian Gods, with their He« 
braic origination. 


Marss Theogonie Hebraic, ; 64 
Mars's parallel with Foſhua, and Nimrod; 65 


CHAP. VI. | : 
He Theogonie of the Phenician Gods He. 


Azxi:ros, 


. 3 braic, 
_ The Theogovie of Vulcan , Silenus, Baal from Hy, and Bel from th 
Pan, Prometheus, Neptune, Fanus, The Theogonie of Baai Hebraic, 89 
Aol us, R hea, Minerv 4, Ceres The Theogonie of Baakebab Hebraic, 8, 
4 the $i The Theogonie of Baal Ptor, 8, 
Niobe, and the Sirens, Moloch the ſame with Baat, 82 
The Theogonte of Moloch Hebraic, 8 
Adrameltch, and Anam:l:ch whence; 8 
Ulcan the fame with Tubalcain, E6 The Samothracian 'Cabiri of Phenician or He. - 
Silenus the ſame with Silo, Gen.49.10,11,12, braicexraQy 85,45: 
67,68 51<k or Saayk from Saddik Gods. name, 86 
z 


; 
[ 
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Axis, Atiokr/a, Ax k'vſos, ard Caſmilus with 
Co's their Prieſt, of equal extraR, 86, 87 
Flun f:ow Elioe, Gen. 14. 19.22.Gods name, 85 
Beruth frc m Ber3th, Judg. 8. 33, 46. N*yrh alo- 
nim Valonuth,in Plastus's P enulus explicated, 

38 


The Theogony of #ranzs from ib. 
Ilus from F1, Gods name, . ao 
Helio: balus from Yay YN E142 GabalGod the 

Creator, 89 
| Elozim from Elohim Gods name, : ib, 
The Phenician Betylia from Beth:l Gen. 28.18. ib. 
How theſe Betylia came to be made Gods, go 
Abagdar the ſame with the Betylus, 91 
Dagon, Rimmon, Taautus, Muth, Aſtarte, Baaltis, 

Melcart bus, Azizus and Chryſor, 91.92 
The origination of the Egyptian Gods Hebraic, 


92 
The Golden Calf, 


| 92.93 
pk an Hieroglyphic cf. 7o/iph, 1b, 


Apis from wy ab Gen. 45. 8. Cr 
Srraph the flame with Apis, 1b, 
Ofrrts the ſame with Foſeph, 1b, 
Mnevk an Hieroglyphic of 7oſeph, ib, 


Or15, Remphan, Atts 7, 43. 95, 96 
The Metamorphoſes of the Egyptian Gods, 96,97 
The cauſes of Mythic Theology, 98 


CHAP. VIII. 


Pagan Natural Theologie, and its 
Traduition from Scripture-My- 
ſeries, and Stories, 


He Diſtribution of Pagan Theology into My- 

Þ tbic, Phyſc and Politic, 99 
Phyfic Theology moſt ancient, 110 
@ The Dirivation-of- Natural Theology from Di- 
vine proved, 1. From its end, ib. 2. From its 
objec; which is either ſupreme or mediate. ib. 
The Semi-Gods or Demons, 101 
The Sun the ſupreme naturs] God, id, 
Gods ne Dominion to the Sun, Gen. 1.16, 
communicated by Tradition to the. Gentlies, 
102 

' Fhe original cauſes ofthe Suns Detficttion, 103 
x. Gods delegated Dominzon beſtowed on the 


Sun, 


| | 1». 
2. The glorious compoſure and*regufar motion of 


the Suns. | ib, 


3+ The Suns Influence, '7r. 44. 17, 18, ib, 


4. The Suns reſidence in Heaven, 


104. 

The Sun Idolifed by the Fews, To5 
The origine of Demons, 

The Inſtitution of Demons, 167 

The Aporheoſis of Demons, ib. 

" The conſtitution of Demons, 108 

The Offices of theſe Demons conformable to thoſe 

of Chriſt 1b, 


Pagan columns and Images, 


I 
The firſt Places,and Times of Natural Theology, 
I10. 
Chaldea the firſt ſeat of Natural Theology, 1x 


The Sun worſhipt at #r under the Symbol of fire, 


II 
Nimrod the firſt Tnſtituror of Sacred fire, ng 
The Sun worthipt under Bel and Adad, ibid, 


The original of the Moons Adoration, 14 
The Sun tiled by the Perfians Amanus, from. 

PInIR and Mithras from SID Mithra, ib. 
Horſes tacrificed to the Sun,, 2 Kings 23.1t. 115 
The Perſians rejetted al Images, 116 
The Zabii and Magi the firſt Inſtitutors of 11: 


Narural Theology, tb, 
The Egyptian Natural Theology, I17 
The Sun Qliled Oru5s from Yay Or, ib, 


OÞþr3 conſidered Phyſically the Sun, ib, 
The Sun worſhipt- at Heliopolis under Mrxztks, 


Fa. 19. 18, 118. 
Apis the Sun, 19. 
The Egyptian Demons, 1b, 
The Natural Theology of the Phericians, ib, 
Baal and Brelſamen ſymbols of the Sun, 120 
Moloth the Sun, 1b, 
B:lzebub, Baal Peor, Elagabalus the Sun, 121 
Adonk the Sun, T22 


The Moon ſtiled 4ſtarte, Beliſama, Baalth, Ciun, + 


&c, 
The Phenician Baalm, 
The Grecian Natural Theology, I23 
The firſt Grecians worſhipped Planctary Deities, 
ib, 
The ſtars Bodics of their Gods, ib. 
Philoſophers the compoſers of this Natural The- 
ology, - 124 


The 
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The Sun tiled Chronos,Zens, Dh, ao, I25 
The Sun ſtiled Apollo, 126 
The Sun ſtiled Bacchus, Mercury, &c. : 27 
Grecian Demons ibid, 
Lu Rok emmcian of Natural Theology by the 
New Platoniſts, 127,12 8 
The Roman Natural Theology, ib, &c, 
_ CHAP.1 X, 


Politic Theologie traduced from Di- 
wine Inſtitutes corrupted, 


Olitic Theology, its Idea, &c, 130 
Pris and I'seevs from Zah Gods name, 131 
Numa the firſt Inſtitutor of Politic Theology 132 
Inſtieutes for the worſhip of God trom God, 13 3 
The Temple and facreds at Delphos framed in 1wt- 

tation of the Jewiſh Temple and facreds, 134 
Apollo's Contine, an imitation of the Tabernacle ; 
his Tripes of the Ark 3 his Holme of the Propi- 
tatOory, &c. I35 
Pagan Altars in imitation of Jewiſh, ib, 
AQs 17. 23. The Altar to the unknown God, ib, 
The Grecian i5ia, 2nd Roman eſta, an imita:ion 
of the ſacred Fire, Lev, 6, 12. 136 
Pagan Prieſts in imitation of Jewiſh, 1b. 
The Pontific Colege and Veſtements in imitation 
of Judaic, 137 
Pagan Pontific Inſtiturions Levitic, 1b. 


Pagan Portific Purifications Leyitic, 158 
Pagan ſacrifices from Judaic, tb. 
The Jewiſh Holocauſt impated by Pagans, 139 


Lev. 1,2, 34,56: largely explicated, 13g 4x 
The ſcape-Goat imitared by Pagans, 141 
The red Heifer imitated' by Pagans, 142 
Pagan human facrifices in imitation» of Chriſts, 
143, 144, 14 

Judaic Federal ſacrifices imitated by | rt 24 
A Covenart by ſacrifice; Pſ:l, 5o 5. Gen, 15, g, 
10, Jer. 34. 18, 19 tully explicated, ib; 
Pagan feaſting on ſacrifices from the Jewiſh Feaſts, 
147 

The Pagan Lefiſtcrnia from the Jews, x 
Fhe Pagan Telete apes of Judaic facrifices, ' ib, 
Pagan Tenchs and firſt fruits from Jews, 149 
The Pagans ſevenchs day Sabbath, &c, 149,150 


148: 


Pagan Oracles and Ceremonies from the Jews, 


Book III. 


of Pagan Poeſie, Hiſtorie, Laws, and 
Oratory ; with their Tradudtion 
from Sacred Oracles, 


CHAP. I; 


Of Pagan Poeſie, and its Traduition 
from ſacred oracles. 


| ons the moſt ancient piece of Literature, x 
Divine Poefie the ſpring and Idea of human, z 
This is proved by inartificia] arguments, 3: * 
Arguments artificial ro prove the ſame, trom x. the 

firſt Authors of Pagan Poeſie, 4 
Linus traduced his Poeſie from the Scripture, ib. 
Orpheus's Poche derived from Scripture, 5,6 
Homer's choiceſt notions from the Scriptures, #7 
Heſsod's Poeme from Scripture, ib, 
2. Gods Miracles the firſt occaſion of all Poeſie, 


8, 9. 

3+ Admiration the Impulſive cauſe of all Poeke, 
I 

Echnic Poeſie from admiration of Divine effedhs, 


4. Pagan Pochie parallel ro Divine, as to its ad 


ib, 

5. The form of Pagan Poefie from Divine, 12 
Poefie originally-from Enthufi:ſme, T3- 
The Grecian P.ean of ſacred extra, ib, 
Plato's Enthuſiaſtic Poeſie parallePd with Di. 
vine I3 - 
bs Greek Rhapſodiſt. from the Jewiſh Plalmo: 
I$S. 

Pocſie not an Art but a Divine AfMation, . A 


6. Pagan Poeſie Theologic, Philoſophic, .Hiſto- 

ric trem ſacred, 17 
7. Eicafiic Poehe its original and parts,. 18: 
Of Comedies and Tragedies, ib, 
Phantaſtic Poeke its Abuifes, in Romances, 19g. 
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CHAP. IL 
of Pagan Hiſtorie, and its Tradu- 
dion from ſacred Records, 
Acred Hiſtorie the Idea of Profane, | 20 
Phenician Hiſtorie from Sacred, 20 


The Fygyptian Annals from Zewiſh, 
Of Manethos his Hiſtorie ec, 


"The antient Triſmegifus, 23 
The Chald:an Annals from the hd 1b, 
The Grecian Hiſtoriographie derived from the 
: Moſaic, 25 
Of Cadmus Mil:frus, and Eumelys, 26 
Hecateus, Ariſteas, Pherecydes, Diodorus, 27 


Euſ- bins his defign to prove, that Erhnic Hiſtori- 
rians traduced their chotſcſt materials from _— 
. Scriptures, 
Cl:odemus Malchus his Imitation of Mo ſes*s TOM 
rie, ww 
Diodorus and Strabo imitate Moſes, 
The form of Pagan Hiſtorie ſimple, or My tholo- 


pts Chronologie from Sacred, tb. 

Pagan Geopraphie from Sacred, Gez. 1o,&c, 

Mofes's Geographie moſt perfect, 3t 

Pagan Mythologic Hiſtorie from Scripture _ 
ſteries and relations, 

Mythologic Hiſtorie Fables of real Truths, K. 
EVEnts 3 b4 Z 234 

: CHAP, 1I1, 


Moſes bis Hiſtorie of the creation 
imitated by Pagans. 


Har the World had a beginning acknowleged 
T by P 35,36 
Rational Arguments proving that the Pagans tra- 

duced their Traditions touching the Origine of 


the univerſe from the Scriptures, 37 
Plato's Ideas from Moſes, Gen. 1.31. ib. 
Gods real efficience, Gen, 1, 1, how far expreſſed 

by Pagans, 2$ 
The Supreme Heaven and Angels, how far under- 

ſtood by Pagans G4. I, I. 39 


Ll 


\ 


The Pagans Chaos from Gew. T. 2; 46 
The firſt Chaos the ſeed of the Creation, 41 
The Spirits forming the Univerſe, Gen. 1. 2. how 
expreſſed by Pagans, Seuchoniathon &>c. 42 
Plato's Soulof the Wniverſe borrowed from the Spi- 
rit, Gen. I. 2. 42,43 
Plato's deſcription of the Forme of the Univerſe 
conformable to that of Moſes, Gen. 1. 31. 44 
The forme of the Univerſe conſiſts in its —_— 
Order, and PerfeQion, 
Mofes's Deſcription of Light, Gen: 1. 3,4, 5, 6. 
how far imitated by Pagans, 46 
The primigenious'Light was Pirez Gen. 1. 3,4 
47, 48, 
Our of this Primigenious Light, or fire, the Cele- 
ſtial Lights were compoſed, Gez. 1. 14, 15, - 


The Pagans received theſe Notions of the Sun 
and Stars being fire from Gen. 1, 3 &. 49 
Pagans held the Night to be elder than the Day, 
from Gen. 1. 5. 1 
The Firmament Gen. 1. 6. a fluid acrial mater, 50 
Pagan Notions of the Firmaments fluid mater, ub. 
The Sun Lord of the day, ib, 


CHAP. IV: 


Pagan Tmitations of CA dams Creati« 
on, and happy ſtate in Paradiſe. 


Dams Formation out of the duſt imitated by 


| Pagans, 52 
The Souls Infuſion &c. Gen. 2. 7. 53 
Eves formation, Gen. 2. 21, 22. 1b. 
Mans being formed after the i image of God, Gen. 

I, 27. 54355 


Mans Happy ſtate in Paradiſe, Gen. 2,8, 56 

Eves cor.ference with the Serpent, Ges. 3. 1, 1b, 

The difference *cwixt the Golden and Sk Age. 

Saturie the ſame with Adam, 

The memory of Paradiſe preſerved under the rh. 

fan fields, 

=o Tree of Life imitated by NeQar,and Ambil. 

12, j9 


, CHAP, 


A Synopſes of the Contents, 


CHAP. V. 


Ethnic Stories of Mans Fal and Re- 
_  demtionby Chriſt, 


2- p-* conceptions of Mans Fal from G:#, 3: 
23 


324» 60 

Mans general loſle by the Fal : ib; 
Plato's Traditions of the Souls prxexiſtence, ard 
the preſent flaverie of the Soul, whileſt in the 
bodie, GI 
Plato's Notions of Original Sin, and its Tradu- 


ion, : 62 
Mans ſtate in Sin termed ſpiritual death, as o_ 
2+ 17s ; 1D. 
Plato of the Souls univerſal contagion, 63 
The ignorance of the mind, : 1b, 
The depravation of the. wil ard affeAions, ab, 


Mans Redemtion and the Reſtauration of al things 
by Chriſt, ; ib 


How far Plato received Traditions of the Trinitie, 
| pn 

The Papan Ad3os a Sacrilegious imitation of Chriſt 
the Vivine Word, 5 
Pagan Fables of Chriſts Incarnation, Paſſion, and 
Aſcenſion, 66 


CHAP. VI, 


The Hiftorie of the Floud imitated b 
Pagan Writers, 


mY 


Olows Conference with the Egyptian Pricſt 
about Archrologir, 68,69 

The Fables of Phaeton, Pyrrha, Niobe, Phoronews 
explicared, 70 
Deacalion's Floud the ſame with Noah's, ib; 
The flouds of Xi(uthrus, Prometheus, and Ogyges, 
the ſame with Noah's, 71,72,73 
Noab's Dove and Raven imitated by Pagans, 73, 


74 


CHAP. VII. 


Ethnic Stories of the Worlds Confla- 
eration, the Lat Fugement, _ 
Mans future Immortal ſtate, 


from ſacred oracles. 
T He Worlds final Conflagration how expreſſed 
by Plato and the Stoics, . 75 
The Stoics 8xetewnmg. 1b. 


Pagan notices of the Worlds Conflagration, 75s; 
| — 76 
Pagan Traditions of the Laſt Jugement, 77 
The Platonic year an Image of the Jugemenr, 78 
A Catholic fame of the Souls Immorrtalitie, 79,80 
Plato's Notions of the Souls Immortalitie from 
Scripture, Es i 
The general conſent of Philoſophers, touching the 
Bodies reſurre&ion,and Souls immorrtalitie, 8x 
The Philoſophers MgTsuey/Xwvis an Image of 
the Reſurr: Aion, ; _ 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of the Giants War , the Jewiſt/ 


He Giants War a Fable of thoſe who buile- 
. = Tower _ Babe], or of the Canaanires - 
ting againſt the Iſraelites 83,8 

The Mbegns. : "= 
The Fable. of the Jews worſhipping the Golden 

Head of an Aſſe,whence it ſprung, 8 
The Fable of Tacitus and Plutarch, concerning the 
Jews having Wels diſcovered to them by Afes 
in the Wilderneſſe, $5,865 
An Ethnic Imitation of Samſons Foxes, 386 
A Fable of 7onah's Whale, ib, 
How theſe Jewiſh Traditions came to be corru« 

pred, ibid; &Cc,.. 


THAP, 


_ 


«A $ynopfi-of the Contents. 


CHAP. 1%. 
- Pagan Laws imitations of Fewiſh. 


Apan Laws from Jewiſh, | $7, 88 
Poinun Leeiflators received their Laws ori- 
ginally from the Judaic, | 89 
Minos, Lycurgus,and Solon derived their Laws from 


 _theJews, 2 90, 91 
Artic Laws of Judaic origine, 91,92 
#P1ato's Laws of Judaic origine, 92,93 


Plato's College from the Judaic Sanedrim, ib. 
' Plato's Laws for ordering Priefts, and excommu- 


' nication Judaic, ib, &c, 
Ariſtotl”s Laws Judaic, | 93 
*Ronian Laws of Jewiſh origin, ib, 
' Nuria, Pythagoras, and Zaleucys traduced their 

Laws from the Jews, 94 


CHAP. X, 


Pagan Rhetoric avd Oratory from 
Fewiſh. | 


Acred Rhetoric the moſt perfe& Ides of pro- 
g fane, 95 
inus's imitation of Moſes, = 96 
Pagan Rhetoric its cognation' with, and derivation 
from Sacred, ib. 
Pagan ſymbolic Images of Truth from Sacred, 97 
The many advantages of ſymbolic Rhetoric, Scri- 
prural Metaphors, Allegories, Proverbs and E- 
nigmes, 98,99,100 
Plato's Rhetoric Canons of Sacred extract, 1o1 
I, Rhetoric is for the Illuſtration of Truth, 102 


2. Rhetoric muſt draw ren to virtue, 


To 
3+ Orators muſt be virtuous, ibid. as 
4- Orations muſt be Uniforme, Iog 


5- Orations muſt be Pathetic, ib, 
6. Rhecotic muſt be ſevere, and \maſculine, nor 
_ glavering, 105 
The miſchief of flattering Oratory, ib, 
Plato of Examples, Interrogations, and Repetiti- 

ons, ; 106 
Ariſtotle*s Rules of Rhetoric, 107, 108 
The PerfeQion of Sacred Rhetoric, in regard of 

its Plenitude and Brevity, Io9, 110 


CHAP. XI. 
How Fewiſh Traditions came to be 
miſtaken by Pagans, 


= the Jewiſh Traditions came to be corru« 
pred and miſtaken, 


IIL 
Pagan Mythology the caule of thoſe many miſtakes 


about the Jews, ib, 
Grecian Mythologie, its Cauſes, 112 
I. Miſtakes about Hebrew Paronomaþees, ib, 
2, MiRaxes of the Hebrew 1diome, i. 
3- Atrributing ſtories of Oriental Perſons to thoſe 

of their own Nation, ib, 
4+ Equivocations of Hebrew Names, Ii; 
5- The Alteration of Names, tb, 


Motives that inclined Mythologiſts to alter Orien. 

tal.Traditions, ib. 

I. The Pagans Enmity apainſt the Jews, 1b, 

2 N_ afluming to themſelves what was Jew. 
. IT 

Pagans ignorance of Jewiſh Records, | if 

Pagans ignorance of the Jews Civil affairs, 115 


The 
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Memorandutis for the Reader. 


F Hereas, making frequent References unto Plato's 
' Works,I have for thy more ſpeedy recourſe thereto, 
oft cited the Page ; thou art to take notice, that I 


make uſe of Hen. Stephanus's Edition, Paris 1579. 
Thou mayſt alſo take notice that I intend to make no further 
Additions or Alterations inthis Firſt, nor any conſiderable in. 
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ERRAT A. 


BOOK I. 

"Ae 22. line 28, read control. 
p. 49. 4.16. r.commun. p. 
72.1,ult.r. Wo. fp. 74+. alt. 

for year. yet p.83.1.21 & 22, 4e- 
le, And from n19 Mum Meuo- and 
hence Momus. 
BOOK II. 

P. 16.1. 26. r. Agypt. p.18.1, 
9. del. the firſt from p. 46.1. 38, ry, 
Num. 24.4.. þ. $1, 1.29. for inr. 
into p.82. 1.22, for of x,to .p. 85, 
[. 18. for.there x. thence p. 89.1.7, 
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BOOK-III. 
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Ethnic Stories of Mans Fal ana Re- 
demtion by Chriſt. 
p. 78.1. 34. for comer, came p. 81, 
l. 23. d. by ib. Note 2. 1,11, after 
confirmed adde by p.82./.12.r.pro- 
perties p, 96. 1.9, r. ferdras OL. 
20, after ſinncrs, for 4 period place 
a comma Pp. 97.1. 32. for is r.it 


7.45 p, 100.1, 18. for cerator r.cre- p. 101.1. 23. for 45.7, 4y 5o p.103. 


ator p,IO1,1. 16, for Y405 7, Vaov's 
P- 102.1, 14.y.drawn p.107.1. 1. 
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thus 7. th's p. 107,14, 35, fer gave r.. 
give p. 109, 1.35. for K& 7, text. 
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Part I. Of Philologite. 


Bookl. A general account touching the Traduction 
of Human Literature from the Scriptures : 


Particularly of Languages . 


Chap. 1, The Original of al Arts and 
Sciences from God. 


That there #4 one firſt Being God. Hwa infiuite perfeftions and incompre- 
henſubliti:, fs Unaerft anding, and eternal Ideas, which are the great 
E xemplay of al hu Creatares. The Divine Wiſdsme impreſleth ſome 
created Ideas on the creature, conteined in the Law of Nature, whereby 
al things are governed, and directed to their reſpeftive ends. This 
Light of Natures: the objeRive Idea, or mater of al Arts,and Scien- 

. ces ; which are but reflexe Images of thoſe natural 1deas,which God has 

7 impreſſed on things,T he Light of N ature being darkened,God gave a Dis 

A vine reveled Light, whence Arts ſprung, : 


— 


- S.1. Fg Hat there is ove, firſt, eternal, ſimple, and abſolutely 


> 


- +] neceſſary Being , whom we cal God, is evidently 


x 9) ION manifeſted both by ſen/ible and rational Demon- 
DS OR ration. For were there not a firſt Being,nothing 
elſe could be: Nothing could be Pofible or Impoſ- 
=_ ble, Neceſſary or Contingent, Tre or Falſe: For 

al the ſeveral modes of Zcing,or. net Being, beſpeak a fir —_— 
| » _ meſure 


That there's & 
God. 
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meſure of al. 1f we Contemplate the /enfible wcrld, doth not the 
Omnipotent produttion of al things out of Nothing demonſtrate a firit 
Infinite Being ? In the ſeries of Cauſes , is not every thing produ- 
ced by ſomecauſe above it ſelf > And doth not rhis "—_— a firſt 
Canſe ? Doth not Ariſtotle Meraph. |. 1, c. 2, rightly prove, that in 
Subordination of Canſes there cannot be a propreſle into infinite; be- 
cauſe al infinitude deſtroies order, and admits not of firſt and ſecond, 
&c. Belides,ifin the aſcending from the effes to the Canſts, we 
may not arrive to ſome firſ# carſe, how may we in deſcending from 
the cauſes to the effets cometo a laſt effet? Apain, ifthe {ſeries of 
Beings produced by other Beings were infinite , there could not be 
any Being, which was not ſubſequent to infinite Beings preexiſtent: 
Whence alſo it would follow, that there were infinite Beings before 
any Being. Further,” if we conſider the Rational World, what bright 
and lively [d:as and Notices of the Divine being,and exiſtence are there 
impreſſed on the ſex! of Man ? Are there not reſplendent Images of a 
Deitie in thoſe infinite ehirſts after truth; thoſe praic notions of 
Good and Evil , and thoſe inſatiable deſires after ſome one Chiefeſ? 
Good, which are loged in the ſoul of man ? Sochat we may as wel , 
or better, dout of our own beings,than of Gods. In things ſubordinate, 
take away the f;rff, and you take away al the reſt: as in motions 
&c. Neither is ic poſlible ro conceive, that a finire, ſubordinate Be- 
ing ſhould be ingepengent , or eternal : infinite Contradifions would 
atrend ſuch a poſition, Therefore this Propoſition, God #, is the 
firſ# truth, whence al other truths low t and were not this true , 
nothing elſe could be :rue or fatſe, affirmed or denied. So that Spe 
eulative Athei{me 1s not only annatarel, and monjirow ; but very 
difficult, if not impolſlible, to be impreſſed on a buman ſpirit : For 
though ſome have been ſufficiently will:ng , yet have they nor been 
able co raze out thoſe commate, and effextial 1deas of a Deitie, 10 


| deeply ſtamprt on their natures : And they who acknowlege not the 


Thelnfia't- per - 
fefiion of God, 


true God , yet frame to theinſelves ſome falſe Deitie. See Derodon L' 
Atheiſme comvaincs. | LIED 

$. 2. God is che moſt pare, independent , and perfet AF, compre. 
hending al Divine perfetiion in bis nature , without the leaſt compo» 
fition of water, or power to- receive farther degrees Of perfetFion , 


This Grandewr, and ſovereign PerfeiZion of God, conſiſts principally 


in-his being the fr /# principe, and laſt end of al things ;. from whom 
al things at firſt low, as fromthe Flenirude of Bring z, to whom they 


"again. 


K 
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again bave their refluxe , as rivers to the Ocean. So that every 
thing is more, or lefle perfeRt, as it draws near to God, 7 ex670y 
vga3v , the firſ# beantic and 72 ; i/4e ads, the great Archetype, 
and original /dea of al good, as Plato tiles him. Thoſe Glorious 
Eminences, and ſingular excellences of God are al comprized in, 


St Cyan lettres 
chieſtiennes, 


and drawn from, that eſſenrial name 7M, Exod. 6. 3. as being of Exod. 6, "> 


bimſelf, and piving becivg to al things elſe out of nothing: and able, 
when he pleaies, to reduce al things to nothing : which beſpeakes 


 bim alſo 5»finite, eternal, and immutable in al his perfeRtions. For 


to make ſomething out of nothing , requires an aftive power infinite- 
ly bigh, becauſe tbe paſſive power is :nfinizely low , or rather none 
at al. Again, where there are no bounds to the eſſence, there 
can be no bounds to the axration : whence reſult eternitie and im- 
mntabilitie. 

&. 3. God being one, pure Af, a fimple, infinite Being, cannot be 
comprehended by a firite compound Capacitie; neither can he be truly 
apprehended, bur in bis own /ight,and workes. 1rnderd, the knowlege 
of cauſes by their effe#s does comprehend the beſt , and moſt certain 


The :acompre2 


henſubilitie of 
God. 


D2odon L' As 


part of our Philoſophie: how much leſſe then may we preſume to con« theiſme con« 
template the firſt cauſe , the Father of !ights,ſave in his own light ſhin- vaincs pag. 4+ 


ing in the book of Nature,or Divine Revelation ? That our natural 
underſtanding ſufficech not to pexetrate che Divine eſſence is evident; 
becauſe al knowlege ſuppoſeth ſome propcytion betwixt the facaultie and 
the obje&,in order to the receprion of its /dea,and image : but the dife 
proportion *twixt our natural apprehenſions and the Divine perſeRion, 
is infinite. Yecare we not left deſtitute of al means for the appre- 
hending the Divine perfettions, by way of cauſalitie, negation, and e« 
minence ; as he is the firſt cauſe of al things, and infinicely diltane 


b _ from al things cauſed by him: beſides his own immediate revelation by 


his word. 

S. 4.God being the fir/# lromg moving, Being and Af, void of al ma- 
ter, Or paſſive power, he muſt ot neceſlicie alſo be the $r# intelligent, 
For eyery thing 1s by ſo much the more perte&t in Knowlege, by how 


God the fiſt in 
tell gentz aud 


his Divine eſ- 
ſence the $cſt 


much the more it partakes of immarerialitie, In God'( who is a pure inte!ligible, or 
Act ) the intelligent, intellef, intellizible ſpecies, aft of underſtanding, © 8'val icea 
and thing «nderffood,are but one and the ſame. For God underſtang. 7 #! tings. 
eth himſelf, and al things without himſelf, which were, or are , or ſal be, 
or may be, under any hyporb:ſis; as alſo the ſeveral 44764, modes, orders, 
and reſpect of al things among themſelves; and that oot by ſpecies, or 

| B 2 abſtratt 
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abſtraft images received from the objes, but in the g/aſſe of his own 
Divine Eſſence, not ſucceſſively, but by one int#itivn, without diſcourſe: 
andlaſtly nor in time, but in his own eternitie. God contemplating 
oy himſelf beholds in his Divine Efſence or ſufficience, by an at of Semple js 
| zntelligence, the eternal Archetype and Ideas ofal things poſſible; as alſo £1 
by an a& of »vijion he contemplates al things future in bis wil, their F: 
efficient cauſe : As if we could ſuppoſe a bodie tul of eyes, it ſhould ſee 
al chings abour it in a moment. 
pid wit F: 5. God being the fir/# intelligent , and his Divine Fſſence the wni- 
©n4 Decrees the #27 ſal 5dea of al things incelligible, it neceſſarily follows that the Divine x 
univciſal ides #7erſtanding,and Decrees be the ficſt great Exemplar, or original idea 
or exemplar of of al things made. For look, as in every Artificer, who workes judici- 
al things-made. gyſly, there is an idex preexiltent in his mind, according to which he 
frames and formes his work; ſo with much ge:ter reaſon muſt we 
conceive in God, ( who produceth al things in the moſt perfe&t meſure, 
KY weight ,order,and wiſdome ) ſome precxiſtent Idea, as the Archetype or os 
Plato in Time. yiginal patterne of al things made. This is that which Plaro (receiving 
it by Tradition from the Jews) underſtood by his Viverſal Ideas, 
which he makes to be-the aps ſuyw, x wwwr, the great Exemplar 
and image of al (ingulars. Theſe eternal increated 1deas, Plato, in his 
Parmenides , and elſewhere , termes the [xtelligible, ideal wcorld,chc, 
whence it is apparent,that theſe orsgina! ideas of Divine wiſdome are the 
platforme and meſure of al that beartze, izht, truth and wiſdome, wbich 
is logedin the creature. 
Di-ine 1ildome S 6: Neither are the Divine Decrees, & wiſdome only the 5dcal caſe, 
and wil the of - Or exemplar, but alſo the effetsve;prodeutiive principe ot al that wiſiome, 
Fefive cauſe of and rruth, which is impreſſed on the creatures. God being ar incrated, 
a! that Wiſdome ;,61te Sun 0 light and wiſdome, bas ſhed ſome raies thereof on al che 
4. ory tes workes of his creation. This whole Afachine has ſome prints, and foot» 
in the Creation, Reps of the wiſdome and $kil of this grear Archire?, There is not the 
moſt inconſiderable part of this great Vniverſe, bur has ſome beames 
of Divine Wiſdome ſhining in it. The world is an wniverſal Temple, 
wherein man may contemplate natural im sges and pitares of Divine 
Wiſdom- and Go-dn:{ſe. The Sun, Moon and Stars,yea this dul element 
of the earth, furniſherh us with ſome Divi» Charatters, Ideas, and re* 
I preſentations of eternal Wiſdome. Notwithſtanding the many monſtrouw 
F aefe&ts of Nature, which fin has brought upon it, there are a great quan- '”: 
| titie of produttions which give us almoſt infinite argues of that in- 7 
cr-ated wi/dome, wheceby they gvere produced. But nothing affords '> 
| more 7 
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' more /parkliug 5deas,and images of the Divine Sapience, than the hu- 
man ſoul ; ſpecially when *tis clothed with thole Divine, glorious raies 
of ſaving lig ht and wiſdome» : FS 

$.7. As the Wiſdeme of God diſcovers it ſelf in the framing and com-. P!eine v___ 
poſong al o_ , ſo likewiſe in the ordering and gover ning of al. This is Ro engl ks 
greatly manifeſt from the order, baymonie,beautie and ſubordination Of ,,,1;,vrhinge. 
things. You ſee how the more imperfect lubſerve the perfet? ; the 5nani- 
mate the animate;as the earth the plant: tbe an:mate ſerves the animal, 
as the plant is fruitful for-the beaſt:and the animal the rational creature. + 

Now where there arc many things void of underſtanding, & yet keep- 
ing a regular motion and due ſubordination,there mult needs be an in- 
finite wiſdome that frames, orders, and diſpoſeth theſe things. The or« 
dering varietie of things to one comun end,cannot procede but from a 
Divine Diſpoſition. An eſtabliſhed order and harmorzie among multi- 
p/icitic ofthings void of underſtanding cannot flow trom any , but 
infinite underſtanding . The ordering the world is a work of Intelligence: 
for order being nothing elſe but an agreable diſpoſition of rhings, accor- 
ding to their dignirie and »ſages , it 1s neceſlaty for the right di/pofing 
of them, to compare them together, and underitand their natures, aig. 
»itie and ſes; and then to order them accordingly : which preſuppo- 
ſech a molt ſovereign intelligence and infinite wiſdome, : 

8 $ . This Divine wildome, which beames forth it's ſelf thus in the Habitual ideas 
compoſing and ordering al things, leaves ſome createa emanations of wiſe A ba — Wiſe 

dome and order upon the things themſelves ; whereby they are dire#ed |, — 'm 

and diſpoſed ro thoſe ends and ages, for which they were appointed. which we cat 

This we uſually cerme the Law of Natwre, which is ( as a ſtatute Law) 'he Light of Nas 

that Ordinance of God,whereby every creature is governed and guided 

tO its reſpetiive end, This Law of Nature, which is deeply engraven on 

the natures of things, is but the counterpart , or rranſ{ſcript of that Eter. 

»al Law loged in the boſome of Divine Wiſdome. *Tis a created 1dea, 

objeftive l:ght , and order ſtampt on the beings of things , whereby 

they reſemble and anſwer unto their Archetype, that increated 1dca, 

andaredireQed to their ſeveral ends anſwerable thereunto . For as 

God, at his firſt creation, produced al things by his fiat, or command, 77% Arts & 

| ; k . J SCIENCES ave re» 

ſo he continues to governe his Creatures to their appointed ends by flexe ideas of 

this Ordinance, Rale or Law of Nature impreſſed upon their Beings. thoſe objeflive 
$.9. As this Light of Nature or created Wiſdome, which the Father ideas and ima- 

of Lights has impreſſed upon the natares of things, is but the reflexe irra- SO of Dirine 


Derodon L' 4s 
:bet{me COnvarch 


diation of ſhine of bis erernal jncreared Wiſdeme ; 10 al human Arts and jig in yy (rea 
B3 Sciences, ture, 


mapHAtO Se 


Human Arts 
originaly beams 
of Divine Wiſ- 
dome. 
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Sciences , as gathered up into ſyſtemes , or inherent in mens minds, are 
but the reflexe ideas or images of that objeftive light, or internal law 
engraven upon the beings ot chings. For al Arts and Sciences(whether® 
att ive Or contemplative ) are but general ideas Or notions : and al notions 
are but 6i/w.s x Viknun rm of) apa (he my PICEMYES and :mitations of things: 
whence the 7rego»lar uſe of al Arts,is to be jrxire, nwiam, or (phe, 
images, maſs, jerehy or notices of things to the glaſſe of our under- 
{tandings. So that look as thoſe created ideas of light and wiſdome, 
which lie hidin the creature, are but the pare/i#« or yreflexe image 
of Divine wiſdome, that eternal law, and original idea of al truth: So 
al Arts and Sciences are but the image or likenes of che thing they re- 
late unto. * Thus Richardſon , Logic. p.23.* Man being not able to 
«take this wiſdome from God , which is molt ſimple, therefore it bath 
* pieaſed the Lord to place itin the things: Andas flowers do ſend 
* forch aſent; ſoevery Art doth reſpire a ſweet ſcience to the plaſſe 
* of our underſtanding, which is indeed that Irradiation which we 
« heard of in Divinitie in. the creation of things. And as the Sun- 
© beams coming through a red or blew glaſſe wil bring the color of 
* the Glaſſe with them ro our ſenſe; So doth. the irradiation of 
* Art from the ching bring the color of the thing with it to our un- 
* derſtanding. And every rule of Art is true, becauſe the rule is e- 
ternal, &c. | | 

$ 1Q. Whence it followes, that al kxman Arts and Sciences are bur 
beams and derivations from the Foantain of Lights, created ideas flow- 
ing from, and anſwering unto, thar -ne,{imple, increated,tternal 1dea of 
Divine wiſdome, which ſhining torth in things created, receive leveral 
formes, ſhapes, and denominations, according to their reſpettive natures, & 
Operations: & thence being gathered up,by the inq«i/irzve mind of man, 


_ under certain general rnles-and a&der,they become #n3verfal ideas, or 10. 


tions, & paſle under thedenoffiination of Arts and Sciences. So that an 
Art may wel be defined, An zniver/al idea or image of that ſtatute Law, 
or order which the Divinc,etcrnal Wiſdome has ſtampt upon things whereby 
he povernes them unto thoſe ends, for which they were appointed . Al this 
is accurately demonſtrated by learned Richaraſon,in his Logic Anno- 
tations on Ramw p 22. &c, * If Ens primum be the cauſe of Entia & 
* primo, then he hath the /d-a of them in bim : For be made them by 


_ * Counſel, and not by Neceſſitie, and they haveia parelion of that wiſ- 


* dome that is in bis Idea. Again, it muſt needs be that this Wiſdome 
*is his, becauſe he governes them by rules of Arts: For ſo every Rule 
| : Of 


.* 
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© of Art is a Statute Law of God, by which he made the things, and 
* whereby he governes the things, whoſe Art it is. And look what Idea 
* was in making che thing, the ſame Idea is in Governing of it, Hence 
> © follows, that every rule of Art is eternal, Apain, Arts are held 
-” *rogether not at. but by ſubordination to their end. So that 
 < Artis the Law of God, whereunto he created things ; whereby he go- 
- Cyernes them;and wbereunto they yield obedience. Therefore this Art 
-* «js Gods Wiſdome,as it is reſplendent in things. Art is one in God, but 
= «yarious in reſpe& of che various works it has wrought in the creation 
> *of things, and that it aReth in their Government to their end, The 
= < Lord governeth his creatures by the rules of Art : and becauſe the 
"Z © Creation began with commandments, therefore we may ſti] cal them 
22 « Commandments, or Laws. For every thing is made and governed 
*Z*to an end: And Art is the rule of making and governing of things 
*Z* to their end. Therefore Evaxatie is of every Art. The Look of Na» 
XZ &F. 11.But now man by reaſon of his fal being greatly woanded in his '*'e being mY 
Z tellftnuals, and thereby diſenabled to contemplate that Nataral Wiſ- nb _ | 
dere, objetive light, which ſhines in the book of Natare , it pleaſed Di- þyk of Grace. 
Fine wiſdome to ſend forth a book of Grace, a more reſplendent and 
ÞSripht beam of Divize Revelation ; which as the greater light irradiates 
' nd e»lightens the world , not only in the more ſublime miſteries of 
| mak but alſo in many natural, hiſtorical , moral, and civil Truths; 
ybich the fainr g/immerings of Natures light, burning ſo dimly in hu» 
_ n underſtanding, cou!d = diſcover, without the aſliſtant raies of 
= this glorious heavenly Revelation. | 6 
iS by 12, Hence the ſcope and zengdevce of this Dilcourſe is to Demon- +2758 _ 
Frrate,that moſt of thoſe 4rrs and Sciences,which ſhone among the Gen- | "ag 
Bl Philoleger; and Philoſcphers, were indeed but Traditional b:ams of 
[criptare- Revelation. The wiſeſt of the Heathens were fain to lighc | 
Þeir candles at the fire of che SaniFuarie; to derive their Knowlege = 
om the Oracles of God, ſeated in the Fewiſp Church, as it wil evident» = 
appear by what enſues. ; 
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The original of S.1. "Þ" Hat the greateſt part of Human Literature owes its original 
buman Litcra- 
ture from the 
Scripture and 
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CHAP. Il. 


A general Demonſtration of the TraduiHon of human Lite- 
rature from the Scripture, and Fewiſh Church, 


The TraduQion of human learning from the fewes proved by the Teſti. 
monie of Jews, Chriſtians,avd Heathens. Plato's a3y& $&, yrons 
emwnr9 , referring to ſacred Scriptures, Hu w 1 wiz, a Tradition 
of the Divine Eſſence and Decrees cr Ideas. Hes 72 3 from Exod. 3.14, 
Hits rus & avyG from Gen. I. 1, 2.Gc. His ons wo of the worlds 
beginning. Mytbologic Traditions of the firſt Chap. of Geneſis. Why 
Plato deſgxiſed his Jewiſh Traditions with Fables : How he mentions 
the Few: under the names of Chenicians, Barbarians, Syrians, Chalde+ 
ans, Egyptians. The Teſtimonies of Moderne Critics and Divines, 
Philologie, and Philoſophie of Heathens from the Jewiſh Church. 
T he proof thereof in an abitraft bath of Philologie and Philoſophie. 


to the [acred Scripture, and Fewiſh Church, is an Aﬀertion 
which wants not Aztiquirie, nor yet Reaſon, for the Demonſtration 
thereof. Theancient Fews & Chriſtians made much uſe of this Poſirion 
in their Di/p«tes againſt the Heathens, and Apologies tor their own Res 
ligion, Neither are we without evident ackywlegement and proofs from 
the-Heath:n Philoſophers themſelves, touching the veritie of this Aſlere 
tion : Beſides the manifeſt Demonſtration, which may be colle&ed from 
mater of fait; namely , thoſe evident Charafters of Scriptural or 
?-nif Tradition, which are to be ſeen in the ſeveral pieces of Pagan 
Philologie, and Philoſophne. 


'S 2. Touching the Traduftion of Human Wiſdome, and Philoſophie, ifÞ 
from the Scriptures and fewiſh Church, we bave firſt the T:ftimonie of 
the Zewes. Clemens Alexanarinus, Strom. «. makes mention of Ari. &* 


flobulis a Few, who affirmed this of Plato 3 He followed ( ſaies he ) our © 
inſtitutes curiouſly , aud diligently examined the ſeveral parts, thereof. 
We find the like affirmation of Arifobulas,in Enſebins Prepar. Evang, * 
{ib, 9.c. 6, This Ariſtobulus lived about 200 years after Plato. He 


affirms the ſame alſo of Pythagoras : who ( ſaies he ) tranſlated many | 
things out of our Diſcipline , into the opinions of his own Set, &c. And 7 
Poſephua in his Diſpure againſt Appion Ub. 1, ſaies poſitively, thar {| 
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C.2, from the Scripture and 7ewss 9 | 
Pythagoras did not only underſtand the Jewiſh Diſcipline, but alſo greedily | | | 


embraced many things therein conteinet. See Selden de jure Nat. Hebr. | | | 
lib. 1. C. 2. 

S 3. The Primitive Chriſtians alſo much inſiſted upon this Argu- The Teflimovie 
ment , in their Ds[putes and Apolog:es for the Chriſtian Religion. Ter- of the fathers. 
z#llian in his Apologi: for the Chriſtians({ Cap, 47. ) ſpeaks thus: 77#th 7retullims own 
# more ancient than al, and if I am not deceived, the Antiquitie of Divine words;ſez in the 
writ has in thu profited me, that I am fully pcrſnaded it was the treaſarie Title pages 
of al following PV iſdome. Which of the Parts , which of the Sophiſts, who 
did n:t drink altogether of the Prophets fountain ? T hence alſo the Phie 
lyſophers quenched their thirſt: ſo that what th:y bad ſvom our Scriptures, 
that we receive arain from them : Thus Tertullian. Thus again in what 
follows, he treats proteſſedly of che ſame Argument, and chence proves 
the Antiquiti: and Dignitie of the Scriptures. So Tertullian Apol. cap. 

18. ſaies: That the Philoſopher Aenedemus, who was 4 great Patron of the 

Opinion of Divine Providence, admired that which the LXX related, and 

was in this point of the ſame opinion. Thas allo Clemens Alexanar. Strom. 

I. 5. ſpeaking ot P/ato, cals him the Hebrew Philoſopher ; and in ſeve- 

ral places, ſaies ; That the Grecians ſtole their cheifeſt opinions ont of the | ['\ 
books of Moſes and the Prophets. The like 7 »ſtin arty Apol. 2. af- 

firmes of Plato,viz. That he drew many things from the Hebrew fountains, 

ſpecially his pious conceptions of God and his 'Worſhip. The ſame is affirmed 

by T heodoret,fohannes Grammaticus, Ambroſe and Auguſtin de civit.Des 

lib. 8. cap 11, as hereaſter, 

$. 4+ But we have a more ful, and convitive evidence of this Aſſer- 79 Tellimonie 
t:0n from the ſayings and writings of the learned Hearbens, Hermippus, of Philoſophers. 
an ancient. 8 diligent Writer of Ppthagorar's lite,faies in expreſle words: 

That Pythagoras transferred many things out of the Jewiſh Inſtitutions into Seiden de Ture 
hu own Philoſophie: T hence he itiles him, 73; &/ 1Satur Sifu; wine al, HeBPebs Bo 
T he Imitator of the Fewiſh Dogmes. Whence Grotivs ( in his votum, — 

pag 124. ) ſaies; that according to the Teſtimonie of Hermippus, Py= 

thagoras lived among the Fews, As for Plato, there is a commun ſaying 

of Numenzus the Pythagorean, Ti PF 5 Dladrar 3 Mas; dmnuGar, VYhat 

% Plato but Moſes Atticizing? And that Plato derived hence the be, 

and choiceſt part of his C ontemplations touching God, bis Nature, and 

F'Vorſvip, the Produttion of the Univerſe, the tal, #c. wil be moſt 

evident to any who ſhal examine his own words and writings, - 

S. 5. Platoin his Phedo,treating of the /mmortalitie of the Soul,tels Plato, Edit Hes, 
us , that we: muſt ſearch ont the firongeſt and beft argaments to prove it, Yepnfo!.85, 

DT ne” 6 _ _ -—— o_ 
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Plato's x40 wnleſſe any can, by a more ſafe and certain way , namely by a mure firme 
Selog, wang Comvefance , that 1s to ſay, ſome Divine word or Traaition , tran{mit 
E/T1KTHT2S, * tous, His own words are : i pi 765 Syrairo of ([panirren x 2niSurome 
? en em Pe 20Tipe by nueros \b aGys Seu Th; Nawrowe3nr. Now what 
Nif quis potef® Chis a6yS +7, Divine V/ord, ſhould fignifie, ifnot a Divine Tracie 
tutiore ac ceiti- tiey , either Scriptzral, or ew:ſs, | cannot imagine. So elſe where 
_ 5 m'0* Plate makes the like mention ofan e7#717@ y! ai, a Knowlege of God 
biculo ke Divi. ©) tradition : Which Plutarch cals reawer wigr , the old faith or Tra- 
20 quodam verbo 45tion , whereby in al likelybood, chey underitood no other than thoſe 
rraduci argue Old [ciptural Traditions, their Anceſtors, and they themſelves receiv« 
tranſmilt.Ser. ed from the Jews , by the Pheniciazs or Egyptians, if not imme- 
TaRUS, Ciatiy ; 
Plat.Thilch.fol, S. 6, This wil farther appear,if we conſider Plato's own confeſſion, 
I7. as wefind it in his Philebus, where he acknowlegeth, That the Knows 
lege of the one, infinite Being,was from the Gods;, who o3d communicate 
Plato's! thu Knowl: ge tou by a certain Promethens,toge ther with a bright fire: & 
2a 55 on = . then he addes,y) oi &. mac; nevi: ves nar þ fy Yuru@a 9:an diawnres, THe 
4p 4+ rho Tov 2: plu mapifoour os bt v2 i x) mar y Ce Thu ſtorie of one and many 
#1i'y of the Di. 5 4 T ragiticn which the Ancients who Were better, and dwclt nearer the 
vine Eſicnce &> Go's, than we, tranſmitted to us. This Iracition of @ 4. mane, One 
Plurality of De- and Many, was a point of great diſcourſe amongſt the Arciinte, It 
crees, perſo's , was the great Principe On which Parmenides founded his Divine [des T 


. tures. : & 2 : 4 
Pideaka bis delivered by Platoin bis Parmenides : the ſum whereof is this, Thae 
07 tum habuerunt Al ts One, and Many. Onein the Archetype taza, Gud; Aa) in 


ex Parmeatde their individual Natures. It may relate, otherwiſe, to the T- 
cujus Magi yirjeot the Divine Eſſence , and the Pluralitie of Perſons : For the 


principtum ſuit Platoziſts ſpeak much of a Trinitie. Whatever they meanc by It's | ; 


wp PO" ir feems moſt certain to me , that this Tradition was originally no 0- 
ther than ſome corrupt broken derivation trom the Scriptures relation 
of Ged: Which indeed Plato does more than binr, in ſaying, Thar 
they received it from the Ancients, who were better , and nearer the Godg 


than they themſelves. Who theſe Ancients were, that lived ſa near the 


Gods,if not the Patriarch, and ancient fews, | cannot Conceive. Theſe 
he elſewhere cals Barbarians, Phenicians,&Cc. 


Pato's 76 oy &. 7, That Plato received bis notions of 74% , the firſt 6:ivg which 
. From Exod, 3, he cals 4vT00v, v7; or.Q&C, by {ome fcwifh Traaition, from Exod. 3-14» 
he 1am, is ſufficiently evident from the cognat/on of the notions, as allo 


from the commun conſent of the Learned. See Anguſt. de cyvieat. Dei 


1.3.c. 11. & Ld, Vives's notes thereon, iatte fecond part of the k 


Court 


C.2. from the Scriptures, and Fews. | "Te 
Court of the Gentiles B. 2.c.8.$.4. The like may be faid touching pv; foo 
Plato's notions of vas and Aiy©E, and Lu'yy ry e2(Ce : which feem al to re- 7 #0 from 
fer to Gen. 1. 1, 2.as part 2. Court of the Gentiles, B3.C 9.8.5 &c. Gen. 3.2, 
But more expreſſely P/ato, in his 7'imerw, treating firſt ofthe Zoay of 
the Univerſe ; its viſible part, he theo ſpeaks of its Soul 5 and con- Plat, Time, 
cludes, That after the Father of the Oniverſe haa beheld his workmanſhip, fol. 36.37. 
he was delighted therein, c. anſwerable to Gen, 1. 31, And God ſaw eve- Gi, r, xr. 
ry thing that he had made, Fc. Andin the ſame Timens, treatin$ of Pat, Tim. ſel. 
the beginning of the Univirſe, he concludes thus, It # equal that both 1 29- 
that diſcourſe, and you that judge, ſhould remember , that we have but 
hamnan nature, and thireſore receiving, 3 #:n.57e ugJor, the probable Fable , 
or Mythologic Tradition , concerning theſe things, it is met that we tn- 
guire no farther into them. Thac this Probable Fable vras no other, than 
ſome fewih Traainon, 1s 1n it ſelf evident,and wil be more manifeſt by 
what toilowes. Touching his »«c, the Divine Sprrie and Providence 
of God, which governech the world, he ſaies expreſſely char he received 
it by Tradition trom che Wiſe men, as hereafter, Court of the Genes, 
Parc.2.B 3-C:2.J.2.Pag.227 &C. | 

S$. 8. Thar this was Plato's uſual way ( as Pythageras before him) 71197; culteme 
to wrap up thoſe Jewiſh Traaitions in Fables, and enigmaric Parables, to deſsuſe the 
is aſſerted by Origen,Contra Celſurs. l1ib.4, where he affirmes , That it Traditions be 
was Plato's Cuſtome to hile hs chaiceſt opinions , und:r the fizure of ſome "*©1ved from 
Fabl- , becauſe of the vulgar ſort , leaſt he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the oy J OY as 
fabulous people , by making mention of the fews , who weve ſo infamous wy 
amongſt them. Thus much alſo Plate himſelf ſeems ingenaouſly to 
acknowlege in his Epinom , where be lajes, axfwu Hs, Smeg Evner 
Bet Capur magghuCwusr, xg mov Tere Hs TAG & #2140»), That what the 
Greeks receive from the Barbarians, ( meaning the fews ) they pat it in- 
ro 4 better forme or garbe 3 4, e. they cloth thote Fewiſh Traditions with 
Greek, Fables and Emblemes, Withour peradventure, Plato being Von dccet 205 
in Egype about the ſame time the Fewy reſorted thither, could not 9 Grci, odio 
but be very inquiſitive into their Opinions; and,as it is very probable, '77'2 Peſequr 
receive the molt of bis ſublime and cleareſt coz: mplations Of God, | 2mpe4> mY 
the Creation, Fal,cc. from them, by ſome immediate or mediate T ra- nr Leggin 
ditions, which he wraps up in entgmatic , parabolic, metaphoric, & enim aud 08 
Allegaric motions, thereby to concele cheir original ; for theſe Rea- [f#2ium, nov 3 
fons. 1. To avoid the 04:#m he ſhould contraR, by making any Ho- Bvbaris traxe- 
norable mention of the Fews. Thus Serranns in his Preface to Plato; 0 peccmt " 


Theſe Symbols ( ſaies he ) _ arew from the diftrine of the Fews, as Gree. Orat, 
G2 | 


CS 


al 
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al the learned Ancients of Chriſtians «ſſirt ; but he indaſtriouſly ab- 
ſtained ſrom making any mention of the Jews , becauſe their name was 
odious among al Nations, 2, Hereby to gain the more credit to him- 
ſelf, in ſeeming tobe the Author of thele Contemplations, which he 
borrowed from others.3.To gratifie the #:ching Humor of the Grecians, 
 _ who were ogreatly taken with fabulous narrations, &c. 
How Pl:t0 S. 9. Though Plato thus diſcelcred, and diſfigured the habit of his 
Wakes mention Fewiſh Traditions,and conccled their original; yet we are not withont 
of the Jews ut” ſome evident notices and diſcoveries, that he owned the Jews, under 0- 
er other aames; ; 
L ther Names, as the Authors of them : For, 
Þbenicians, 1, Plato acknowlegeth that he received the beſt, and choiceſt of 
Plato de Repub. his Divinitie from the Phenicians : So Plato de Repub.lib. 3. makes 
L. fol $44» mention of a Phenscian Fable touching the Fratiynitie of al men made 
out of the Earth: Which relates to Adams formation 0x:t of the Earth,as 
Serranius on this place: This Fable ( ſaith he ) « a feorFtep of that pris 
mitive truth ,, noting by the nameof the Phenician , the Fewiſh Doflrine. 
And indeed P/ato oft mentions his Steror x goivinet pogrr which be calleth 
Smppurer, and were no other than Fewiſh Traditions, This ſeems cvident 
by what Herodotus mentions of the Fcws, whom he cals Phenicians , 
as great Bochart, Phaleg, lib. 4.c.34 So Lucian uſeth the Name Phe- 
nician and Hebrew promiſcuouſly. And learned Hammond on AMar.14. 
22.ſaies expreſſely,7 hat when the Heath ns ſpeak of the original of Littra- 
ture from the Phenicians, they thertby mean the Hibrews. See this mote 
| fully, chap 4. S. 2. hereafter. 
+; a4 2. Again, Plato ( in his Craty/us) tels us plainly : That they [_ the 
R__ Grecians ] received Letters frem the Gods, by certain Barbarians |_ 0a 


Brybapwr mvar | more arcicnt than themſelves, That by theſe Barbarians, * 


can be meant no other than the Fews, is moſt evident from mater of 


C. I, $ 2, 


Feyptians, 2, Sometimes Plato ſpeaks of the Fews, as the Anthors of his Tradi- bh 


fat, namely the deduRtion of the Greek, Leters from the Hibrew , as 7 
alſo from the concurring Teſtimonies of ?»ſ#in Martyr, Clemens Ale» 
xandrinus, Epiphanins , and Niceph:rus , who by Barbarians under- 7 
ſtand the few, as C. 10, F. 2. and Court of the Gentiles, part 2, B.2, | 


wy, 
3 
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tions, under the name of Egyptians, becauſe at that time, when Pl/aro 


Chalcan;, was in Egype, the Jews reſorted thither. 


Syrians. 4. For the ſame cauſe he alſo cals chem Syrians, and Chaldeans; io 


Pecauſe they were then (#bjefs to, and ſlaves under,the Chaldeans Em 


pireand Dominion, Xerophon tels us, that Cyras in his decree for re- | 


ſtoring 
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- C3 from the Scripturts and Fews; 13 
foring the Jews, cals them Syria»s. See chap. 4. $. 2. 


S. 10. Beſides Philoſophers, we bave the Confeſſions of Pagan Hiſftori= 751.Ed, Caſe 


ans and Legiſlators, Strabo lib, 16. makes honorable meution of Afoſes 
in this regard , as alſo Diodorm Sicalus, who acknowlegerth Aeſes to 
be the firlt Legiſlator, ſrom whom al Zaws had their riſe:of which in its 


place B. 3.C.9.S. 3- To conclude, we have the zniver/al concarrencs Teſtimonies ſrom 


of Aederne Critics and Learned men to confirme this Poſition, touch- 
ing the Traduttion of human Literature from the Scriptures,and Jewiſh 
Church. AS Ludovicus Vives, Steuchus Emgubinus, Julins and Joſeph 
Scaliger, Serranus, Voſſius, Grotins, Bochart, Heinſins, Selden, Priſton, 
Sandford, jackſon, Oſher,Owen, Hammona,Cuaworth Stillingfleet, &-c. The 
Teſtiwonie of Grotizs we have on at. 24. 38, That which the ancs- 
ent Philoſophers ( ſaies he) drew from the T heologie of the Phenicians, and 
the Poets from them, the Phenicians ar:w from the Hibrews, The like 
Grotius on Mat. 8. 22. That the d:ad bury the dead} T his alſo (ſaith he) 
Pythagorus brought from the Philoſophie of the Eaſt. Thus allo Hammond 
on Mat. 15, 22. 4A woman of Canaan T his woman of Canaan, Mark 7. 
26, t calleda Syro- Phenician : T hat, which # ſaid by the Heathens cf 
the original of Leters and Literature by Cadmaus from the Phenicians, 
confirmeth the ſame ;; by the Phenicians meaning the Hebrews : from whom 
{ according to Clemens's obſervation that Enlugs d's 25974 ) the Grecians 
ftole al they had. Alſo Beckart, Phaleg. [ib. 1. cap. 1. ſpeaks expreſlcly 
thus: Among the Charatteys, and Criteria of the heavenly Doftrine, its 
Antiquitie deſervealy has its place ; ſo that from hence much of Dignitis 
and Authoritie amongsF men # given untoit. Moreover this Antiquitie 
of Dofrine cannot be better confirmed, than if we teach, that whatſoever 
was molt ancient amongft the Heathens, the ſame was fetcht or wreſted 
from our Scriptures. As for example, the ancient Fable of Saturne and his 
rhree ſons dividing the government of the werld amon;# themſelves, was 
taken from Noah, ana hn three ſons peopling the Earth, &c. The like 
?ackson frequently on the Scripture : as fol. 49, he ſaies : That Poets 
have borrowed their beſt ſtage- attire from the glorious Wardrobe of 1ſracl. 
The ſame (fol. 56. ) Cc. Of which hereafter, B, 3.c. 1. 8. 3. 

Savidford ſpeaks thus :Origen uconſirates that we receive not what we 
belitve of the holy land from P late or other Grccian; , but they rather have 


borrowed from Moſes and ot her prophets whatever they have tray ſlated into ad inferos ib, 
their own commentaries touching thu lana,Gc, The other Learned mens ?: $33+ 


Teſtimonies wil follow in this , and the following, Diſcourſe of Philoſo- 
phie, ſpecially part. 2. B. 2. cap. 1. . 
C3 | C1 


The ſeveral 
parts of G-ntile 
wWiſdome from 
the Fews aad 
Scriptures. 


Phi!o!ozie. 


Philoſophie, 


P zgan Phyſics. 


\ 
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S. I1. The preateſt and bet Demonſtration of our Poſition wil ariſe 
trom mater of fact , by running through be parts of hxman Literature 
and finding their Paralel in the Sciptures, or ſome fewiſh Tradi- 
110%. 

As for Philologie , we no way Gout but to demonſtrate, 1. That al 
Languages and Leters had their derivation from the Hebrew, as C. 11, 
12.13. That Pagan Theologie, both Adythick, ( which rakes 1n the 
$roy0vie ) and Politic , ( which refers to Pagan Rites and [»fturutes a- 
bour Sacrifices,c. ) as allo their Phyſic , or Natural T beologie, ( aſſu- 
med by the Philoſophers ) had al its riſe, and improvement from ſome 
Scriptural , or Jewiſh Names, Perſons, Inſtitutes, Stories, Or Traaitens, 
as B. 2. 3. Asfor Pagan Poefie, we ſuppole there are evident Notices of 
its 7Tzaaultion (and chat both as to mater and forme ) irom Divine mi- 
raculons events, ſacred Hymnes, & Poems loged 1n,and traiucea tiom,the 


boſome of the J:wiſh Church as B-3.c.1.4.The like we endeavor to prove 


rouching Pagan Stories ( both Myrholozic and imple ) of the Origine 
of the Univerſe, the Golden and Ir: Ages , Dencalions floud., the Gi. 
ants war,c. which are evilent, though but corrupt, . fragments of /a- 
cred Stories,as B.3.Cc.2.5.Alſo it ſeems very evident that Pagan Laws bad 
their 7-adu#ion from Divineand fewiſh Inſtitutes, as B, 3. 6. Pelides 
tome conjectures of Pagan Oratorie from ſacred wil be given,B. 3 c.10, 
$. 12. Touching Philoſophie, we make no queſtion (gw 2x73) but to 
give very conſiderable D:ſcoverres of its derivation irom ſacred Oracl:s, 
or Jewiſh Inftitatcs ; and that not only by 3-quifition into the ſeveral 
Sets , their chief Fornders, and their Converſations , or Correſpongencer, 
with the Jews ; bur alſo by an «xamen of their choiceſt Dogrzes, and 
Inftitytes ; with their feveral 21-des of Philoſophizing , both Symbolic, 
and Dialefic: as in ke manner by taking a curſory view of the ſeveral 
parts of their Phi/o/ephie , both Phyſic , Erhic , MMetaphyſic , and 
Aathematic . Al which wi! afford us great, and more than op1z10* 
native, Conjeftures of their Traduttion , or:ginally, it not immediately, 
from che jew:/þ Church , and ſacred Scr:iprures loged therein. Par- 
ticularly, 
i. Pagan Phyſi:s , or Natzral Philoſophie , ( at firſt broached 
by Sanchoniathon and Mechus, thole great Ph. nxcian Phyſiolegiſts, and 


atterward eranſported ioto Grece by Thales, the Fonnger of the Jomic 

Schole, and much improved by Plato, in his Timess ) ſeems evidently | 

rraduced from the firit chapter of Geyeſis , and ſome: Phyſic Contem- | 

Piations Of Jab, as it is in part eyidenced in the following Dicans X 
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Which in their proper place. Part. 2. B. 2.c. 9. L. 3+ Ce7s 


© 3 from the Scriptures aud Pews. 5 


of the Hiftorie of the Creation, Book 3. chap.3, but more ſully in Plato's 4 
Phyfics : of which hereafter, Part. 2 B, 3.C. 9. PR 

2. As for the Grecian Ethics , or Moral Philoſophie ( began by ©: 
Socrates, and promoted by Plato, and Ariſtotle , with the Sroics ) we 
have very ſtrong comje&ures, inducing us to believe that it received its 
firft lines, and conformation from the Afoſaic Inſtitutes, Davias 
P[almes, Solomons Proverbs, with other ſacred precepts. 

3. Touching Grecian Metaphyſics, or Natural T heologie, ( began Metaphyſics. 5 
by Pherecyder , but moſtly improved by his Scholar Ppthageras, Fonndrr 
of che /talic Schule, and Plato, Inſtitutor of the old Academie ) we have 
Reaſon enough to perſuade our ſelves, that the choiceſt parts thereof, 
received their firſt /ineaments,and configuration from Scripture» Relations 
or Jewiſh Traditions of God, Angels, and the human Soul. Whence had 
Pzrhagoras, and Plato (who delighted themſelves much in Jewiſh Myſtes 
ries ) cheir Metaphyſic Contemplations of 7h 3» , 2v+ 001,& axon 31, Beng, 
very Being, and the firſt Being, but from Gods Deſcription, Exod. 3.14. 
1 am? Thus Stenchus Eugubinus, De Peren,Philoſoph.l. 3.c.7. * We have 
* the heavenly Philoſophie, with which Plato differs nothing, fave in #t er20 Divini- 
© the variation of the Genxs: for that which is inthe Scripture 5 wy = gs as ws 
* ( Exod, 3.14.) is called by him 72 %, as Part. 2 B.2.C.8. S. 4. nies n/a, on 
Hence alſo Ariftotle following his maſter Plato, ( ſo far as his reaſon 7; 7,8 pla 
guided him ) makes 72%, Ens, 5.e. Being, the Objett of his Meraphy- Boniras . fic per 
fics ,, and Umiie , Veritie and Bonitie the Afﬀettions of this Objett z excelleatiam die 
which are al but corrpe imitations of Scriptural Deſcriptions of God. ** eft MT wet. 
The like may be argued of Pyrhagorar, and Plato their Aetaphz/ic —_— 


; « : ENT YER Stcueh, Eugub, 
notions of »Zs, aby&, Auuoree, boyn Te $50;4%, & Jv;y 74 nr9gw Te, Cc. Of de peren, Phil. 


S. 13- 4. Touching the Mathematics , we find very conſiderable 1abematicls; 
conjelt ares, ſuch as ſeem cogent to perſuade us, that they received great 
advantages, as wel for their firſt Prodyftion, as an after aavance, from the 
Church of Gd. | 

1, For, notto mention Seths, and Enoch's skilin Aftronomie , Aftronomie, 
which is more dubious, ic's generally concluded among the Learned 2,1,mmi; Aﬀties 
(-as part. 2. B. 1. C. 1.Y, 9. ) that Abraham was wel skilled in Aftro- ow Pwke, 
womie , and *tis maintained by ſeveral, that he was the firſt that Magiam;eHoyp- 
brought Aſtrovomie from Chaldea into Canaan and Egypr. Wee need *'! Geomerruam: 
not dout but the ancient Parriarchs, Noaband his holy Seed, were + — 3 
much in the contemplation of thoſe Cel:finl Bodier , thie Sun,Moon and tema. 2 
Stars ; and thence made many great obſervations, touching their ex- ve. ) Taczanus 

cellenx ©nt.Grec.Orah 
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Geometrie, 


Ariubmetic. 


' Navigation, 


Architcflure, 


Geographie. 


16 Mathematics from the Scriptures. B. r; 


cellent Conftituticns, Natures , Order Situation, ConjnunTtions, Aſpets, 
Eclipſes , Motions, and admirable Influences, ( which takes in the 
main of 4ſfronomie) whereby their minds were el:vated and raiſed 
up tO a ſpiritual contemplation, and admiration of their Creator: Albeir 
the degenerate ſeed of Noah, had their hearts hereby enticed and in- 
vergledinto an [dolatrous adoration of thole celeſtial Bodies, as Court 
Geariles,part.2. B«1.c.4.S.2.&Cc. | 

2. As for Geometrie , another part of Mfathemarice, it is ſuppoſed 
to have bad its riſe in Egypt , and that upon occaſion of the overflow- 
ing of N:/us, which required a Geomerric Art for the Divifon of 
their lands, when the floud was over , as part 2. B. 1. c.2.5. 2. 
This being granted , we need not dour, but that Geomeryie received 
a good advance from the Church of Go4: for of Moſes it is ſaid,that 
he was learned in al the Learning of the Egyptians, Att. 7.22. But 
am more apt to perſuade my ſelf, ( and chat from ſome conjeRures 
of the Learned ) that Geomerrie received its firſt great udvarce , 
if not riſe, from the Children of 1ſracl's firſt Diviſion of the Land 
of Canaan , which was made by Rules Artificial and Geometric , as 
7 oſhua 13. &c. 

3. Somewbat alſo may be ſaid for Ar#hmetic , which is ſuppoſed 
to have been firſt invented by the Phenicians, in order to their Na- 
vigation;, but yer, as we may preſume, had a great advance, if not its 


firlt original, among the fews. Yea,ir's evident, that the firſt Arich- | 
metic had its foundation from God bimlelf: for the firſt computation : 


of time is made by God, Gen. 1.5. &c. Beſides, we read ot no come 
pxtation more ancient than that of Aoſes, by Gods appointment, 


touching the diſtribaricn of Times and Seaſons; as the New Moons, | 


Sabbaths, c&&c. 


4. As for Navigation, ( another part of athematics ) though IF 
ſome aſcribe it to the Phexicians, as the firſt Iwventors thereof, yet it 7 
ſeems manifeſt, that the firf# 7dea thereof was taken from Noahs Ark > 


appointed by God. 


5. The like may be proved of Architefture( which refers alſo to Iſa | 
thematic: ) that the exatt 1deathereof, both among the Greeks and Ree | © 
1ans, received its original from the proportions in Salomons Temple and -_ 
other of his Srruftures , as Villalpanars in Exech, Tom. 2. part 2.1.5, _ 


Ds/p. 1.c.13. obſerves, 


6. That Geographic traduced its rſt ines from the Adoſaick Deſerip- _* 
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C. 3: 


The Original of the Pheniclans & 6. 17 


tion of the ſeyeral Plantations of Noahs poſt.ritie, we bave proved Book 


3.c2 F.7.0f this' Diſcourſe, | Muſic, 
Chat 1/ic bad its main Tradnition from the A{yſic inthe a 
Ce [OYMe 0 


ewiih Scholes and worſhip is ealy to prove, as part. 2.B. 2.C 7. 5+ Ah ang. 
J = 14. Laſtly , we conceive it not difficult to prove, tbat not only ons cats 
the mater, but alſo much of che forme or mode of Grician Phileſophie 7, 1.0, 
receiyed its Or:ginaticns from the $675 praral and Jewiſh mode of Diſ- Thas Gratizriad 
courſe and Ratiocination , FOr 1, May we not rationally conclude, that ,,,,.. 5 
the ancient wode of philoſophizing by Symbols , All: geries, F ables, E= (bali, Be- 
n:7mes,and Parables ( brought into Grece by Pyrhagcras and Plato ) be! Agyptit, 
received its original lara and T raduttion frem the 7. wiſh Sym bols, Alle- wermjtifems fa= 
: SONY Ws punne prof-ſſo- 
gorics, Types and Parables ? This we Cout nut but to prove in iis place, ,.. precera ſus 
part 2. B.2\C, 2. 2. As for the more ſimple mode of phil.ſophizing by tad bant, iv 
Dialogues, or Imterr of atiors ard Ar/wers, ( whence Dialc&ic had its a pines, ut 
name ; which was the main Lrgic uſed in altte Grecian, 5s wel as docer Clem. A- 
Italian, Scholes , betore Ariſtcile brought in the {5l/cgiſtic forme of ry ins 
. - < 'ythagoras hunc 
Atode and Figure ) it leerns exactly conformable unto, ard therefcre,as 7: oe. 
we may preſume, received its derivation from the Scriprure,and Jews com artylit. fi- 
i mode of Reaſoning by Dialogues , Or Intcrrogaticns and Anſwers ; ve ex Agyptog 
whereof we have a great quarritie of inſtances, both .in the Old and bong woe 
New Teſtament , ipecially in Chriff bis Diſputes with the Seribes , ER. 
& Phariſees,which were uſually managed and carried on by ,2#-ſtions magiſter 8jus 
and Anſwers :as we hereafter prove,part 2.B. 3, C. 1. $. 6. & C&8.Y.1.2, 7heecydes; ſed 
Thus briefly, and in ſum, touching the Tradst#ion of human Literature © Jndwos adi- 
from the Scriptures and Church of God. erat, ut plaves d' 
eo ſcriptores pros 
a1derunt, 6. 


CHAP, III, 


The Original of the Phenicians from 4 
the Canaanites. ; 


The Phenicians cognation with the Canaanites, and their identitie in 
name. Phenicians the peſteritie of Anak, The Anakims, their fame 
for ſtrength and learning, Joſh. 15.15,49. The Phenicians original 
from thoſe Canaanites,which were expelled Canaan by Joſhua z who 
retreating unto Phenicia, thence ſent forth Colonies into al parts that 
bardered on the Midland Sea, 4s —_ Grece,&c, Thence the Fhenicis 

ans 


_- 
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18 The PThenicians from the Canaanites. B. 1, 


: ans were ftiled, by tbe Grecians , x, and Phenicia Xire , and xra 
| from Canaan, as alſo Sv from = Syrim « Why the Canaa. 
nites changed their names into Phenicians , Syrians &c. The Phe- 
nician Gods th: ſame with the Idols of Canaan, Pſal. 106. 37, 
38. Farther evidence from Antiquitie that the Phenicians were 


Canaanites, 
The original of &. 1. Aving mentioned the Phenicjans, as the cbiefeſt inſtruments 
the Phenicians. by whom the 7ewiſh Deitrine and Traattions, were conveyed 


- Oh h ma. . ) 
jrom 192 Cane: into Grece, and other parts 31t wil greatly conduce to the confirmation 


T7 of our Aſſertion , to treat a little of the original of the Phanicians ; their 
cognation with the 7ews,the advantages they bad to intorme themlelves 
more fully touching the Fewi Dofr:ines; their Artand 6kil in imita- 
ting and improviyg the ſame ; as allo their opporrunities and indyſtrie to 

convey the ſame troother Nations, Firit, touching the original of the 

- x: hq Phenicsans ,that they were the ſame with the Canaaniter,is lufficteritly 

{#1 ** proved by learned Bochart ,whoſe Arguments ſeem more than coxjefttu- 

The Phenicians 744 3 being drawn from the 7dentitic of their Names, Settuna.ions, Lan- 

Wmcrans ME . 
graves, Inſtitutes, Manners ,and Arts, That the Phenicians and 


and ( anaanites : ap , : 
Cavaanites bave the ſame Names promiſcuouſly given them , is appa- 


bave the fame 


Barts rent from the LXX. who called the Land of Canaan,the land of the Phe. 


nicians, and the Canaavnites Phenicians - So the ſame Shaal is by the 
LXX. called the Son of a Phenician, Exod.6. 15. and the Son ofa Ca- 
vaanite Gen. 46,10. es in the Hebrew, So Exid 16.35. and Jo/ 5. 12, 
That which tl e Hebrew cals the Region of Canaan, the LXX. taterpret 
the Region of Phenicia, and Phenicians. Soinlike manner, ſhe who is 
Calleda Canaanite, Matthew 15.26, is by Hark the Evangeliſt (a taith» 
tul interpreter of Aatthew) called a Syrophenician, Mark. 7. 20. 

& 2. That the Phenicians were originally Cavaazites , may be 
The Oriciaati ſarther evinced from the Or:gination of the Name. Touching the Ery- 
e Origmaticn ; : "5 , : —| Fes 
of cowjnn from Moſogie Of the Greek bowinn , Critics are exceding various ; lome deri- 
PIY 125 the Ving it from goeri« wv, the abundance. of palme trees that grow there : 
ſons of Anah, Others from the color of the yed ſea : So Viſſins, ae Idololatr. lib 1, 
c4p.3 4, v9Ivit ( ſaith he) # the ſame with #305 red, thence the Latins 
from gomizu made Puniceus , and from going Poenus, Th.t the Ty- 
rians came from the \cumean ſea be proves out of Plinie , Solinus , 
Herodotus, and. Procopius. Whence be concludes, that from the 
Jdameans Efſan's poſteritie the yed ſea was ſiil:d erythrxum mare ; 


ſrom whence the Tyrians tranſplanted thence were Stiled goiviu, Phe- 
eodnan | 
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©. The Phenicians Sons of Anak, 19 


wicians. Oibers derive this name from the purple coler t others from 

$%'S ſlaughtcy. Al theſe make its original ro be purely Greek. But 

others who have been more exaQ in the compariog the Greck with the 

Hebrew , give ican Hibrew origination : [0 Joſeph Scaliger derives it rom 

DT73D : and Faller from PID : Chald. 13D . Thus Fully ( Aiſcel. Sacr. 

l. 5. cap. 16. ) the T yrians being delicate Merchants, the ancient Punics 

were (« ftiled from 332 C hald. to live delicately , whence gonicar the nawe 

of the Phenicians q- d. Teu3eps; delicate  /; Glaſ. Grammar S. 1.4. tr att. 

3.obſerv. 15. But that wt ich carries moſt of likelyhood ia it, ard 

ſuits beſt with our deligne is the Erymologre which Great Bcchart gives 

it, who derives the Greek word gcivlZ from the Hebrew P3213 or f2 

the [0 or ſors of Anak. From this Caraanitiſh nate Bene Anak,, or cone 2 

tracted Branak , the Greciars at firſt formed 2eax=« ( i being very uiual __— LO 

withthem to turne 5 into p, as from IT 3pp2 arrhabs) thence point ka phe 

and @oyixn , Phenicia. ſons of Anak, 
S. 3. And chat tbeſe Phcnicians were indeed the ſors of Anakaccor- 

ding to the foregoing Erymelogse, is yet farther evident by their own | 

confe{ſions, For when a Colonie of them had ſeated themſelves at Car- 

thage, they cal it Chadre- Anak , that isin the Hebrew or Canaanitiſh 

tongue Py !1N the ſcar of Anakor the Anakims,as Plantns in Panulo |, , 

Act. 5. Scena 2.gives it unto us. Theſe Anakims or lons of Anak, were rh; ponds | 

the moſt Noble and renowned amongſt al the Canaanites. They bad two their ſirength 

Cities which were the cheif ſear of their Familie, the one called Hebron, and Learning, 

where their main Fortr;ſſe and ffrength for War lay, the other Debir, 


- the ſear of their Learning , wbich was therefore called Kirjath-Sepher 


the Citte of bookes,& Kirjath Sanna the Citie of Learning,or the Law.7«/h. 
15. 15,49. Thelirength of theſe Anakims was lupendous , Namb. 
13. 34. Hence they are uſually called Giants : yet they were over« 
come by fo/hya,and forced to retreac to the Weſterne part of Canaan, 
thence called Phenicia , and the country of the Philiſtins, 1, Cbrog, 
20,4. where ſome re/iqaes of them continued unto the time of David, 
4 Goliah,as the Hebrews prove , was an Anakim. See Becharr. Can. 
lib.” 3, cap. 1. 

8. 4+ A farther proof ofthis Aſſertion, that the Phenicians were the That the Pheni: 
poſteritie of the old Canaarites,may be gathered fr0 the Grecian accon,e <2 wire the 
and relations. For though the Greeks make but ſmal and obſcure men- png of New 
tion of the Canaanzrer,yet were they not altogether ignorant of the Phe. OY 
nicians orighnal from Canaan,Soin Auſtin's age the Carthaginians called 
themſelves Canaaniterchap.5.S. 7. Bochart ( in his Phaleg. hb. 4.cap. 

= 34+) 
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20 Phenicians the poſteritie of the Canaanites, B.t. 


34. ) giveusa famons place of Expolemus, where'tis ſaid that from Sa- 
turne Belus ſprung, and alſo Canaan ; and that thu Canaan begat the Fa- 
ther of the Phenicians : his words are 70 5 7 Xavacy jarviom } nathca od 
p:evicor, Alexander the Polyhiſtorian Cites this out of Expolemws, and out 
of him Exſebius Prepar. lib. 9. bas italſo. This is alſo confirmed by 
what Exſebins ( prepar. lib.1. ) quotes out of Philo Byblins the inter- 
preter of Sanchoniathon ( that moſt ancient and famous Phenician Wri- 
rer ) where we find mention of a certain XxNa & egers wirouadrs]& 
Þ301x0; XHNA, being firſt ſtiled among the Phenicians XHNA; Now it is 
very evident that the name xHNA 1s but the contratt of Canaan, So in 
Stephanus Byzantinus mics mitews, Phenicia 1s Called XNA , and the 
Phenicians X4NAI. His words are xNA, #rws 1 Comizn 2gaAG wy and alittle 

fy VOY after 7 G9Ivi» ov rwrns 40? , as Bochart, [.4.C.3. : 
anites changed , $+ 5- Ifthere be required a Rcaſon why thele Canaanites ſhould 
their name and Cbange their,ancient name, and aſſume that of Phexicians , the ſaid Bo. 
were called Phe chart gives us this account thereof: The Canaanizes were aſhamed of 
niciaus, SY11ans, their ancient name, by reaſon of that curſe which was pronounced as 
Aſians. oainſt their father Canaan ; ſpecially when they ſaw themſelves ſo 
fiercely perſecuted by the Jews, merely upon this account , becauſe 
they were Canaanites: Wherefore they chole rather to be called Pheni- 
cians , Syrians, Aſſyrians , Sidonians, Syrephenicians. The naine S3ians 
was commun to them and cheir neighboring Nations, coming trom 
NY Tyre,the Merropolus of Phenicia, whence the Inhabitants are called 
CH'NY Syrim,thence Ever Syri, and by prefixing the article, Haſſyrim, 
3. e. Aſſyrians, as 1 Chron. 22. 4. Neh. 13. 16. by which name che 
Phenicians and Tyrians are often called, though differing much from 
TENN, thoſe Aſſyrians which came from Aſpur & inhabiced beyord 
Eupbrates. Heſychins cals theſe Phenicians Sidonians, &c. Bechart, 

Phaleg. 1. 4.C. 34 

The Pheniciams $.6. That theſe Ph:»icians were really Canaanites , may be farther 
and Caraarites argued from their agreament in Cxſtomes, Rites, Arts, and Gods. That 
» +" was '? thePhenicians had the ſame kind of Worſhip, and Gods, with the Cana- 
ws anites,is very apparent from Pſalme 106.37,38. wherev 37. it is laid, 
the Jews ſacrificed their ſons and daughters unto Devils, that is, as It is 
elſewhere interpreted,unto Afolots, which was the chief God of the 
Phenicians,or Syrians : now in the following verſe 38. Theſe Pheniciar 
Gods are ſtiled the Gods of Canaan : and we bave ſufficient evidence 
that theſe 7ols of Canaan were none other, than thoſe that the Phens- 
cians worſhipped as Guds : for Xoloch, rhe 1ao! of the an 
| po we 238 | rne 
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Ca The Phentcians and Candanites agree in Gods, 21 


the ſam2 with ZBaal, the Phenicians worſhipped, Thence Jer. 7. 31. 
They are ſaid, to ſacrifice their children to Baal. So 2 Kings 23. 5» 
They: are called, the Sacrifices of Baal. And indeed , al the Baa- 
lim were but Phenician 1dols', from Bus one of their Kings » SO 
Baalzebub was the God of Ekron, a Citie in Phenicia; and Baalſemes, 
Baal- peor, the Gods of the Moabites, and Aideanites, were alſo Pheni- 


ciau 1dols, See more of this in Se/den de Diis Syr um, Owen de ortu Ido* 
The Canaaniteg 


* » rivinal . - -M expelled by Tas 
$. 7. Laſtly, that the Phenicians were originally Cananites, is mani |" lr S ag 


feſt from the 1denritie of their Languages, ( of which hereatter, chap. Phenitia, and 


> 141. $-2.) as alſo from the moſt ancient pieces of Antiquirie we bave. thence tranſ- 
> Procopits, in bis Vandalics, makes mention of certain pillars, exeRed in plant Colonies 


' Africa, with an /»(cription in the Phenician tongue, which he renders 779 at parts. 


o % c # * YN Pl "= a», A 2 As 
thus, Huc7s (Cir 6i quyyrats 90 wezow © In('8 7% Ancs us Navi, We gre they Bochart, 


* who, fled from Jeſhua, the ſon of Nane (i. e: Nun) the Robber. How Cnanaan.Pref. 
ancient this /»ſcription is, we cannot ſay; but thus much we may 


 colle&, that thoſe Africans , who were Phenicians originally , rec- 
koned themſelves amongſt the Canaarites expelled by Jana, And we 
have the Teſtimonic of Euſebius ( in bis Chronicon fol. 11.) coincident 
h:rewith: # (2y Sm mecowne ff yur Iogank , of na7w Knouy 777 mov © 
Ave, : where they ( that #, the Phcnicians ) fled from the face of the 


. Children of [ſracl , and built Tripolu in Africa. Neither is it at al 


improbable, that theſe Canaanites, who were expelled by Jo/ua out of 
Canaan, ſhould firſt retreat to Phenicia, the Weſt part ot Canaas , 
which lying on the Midland ſea, gave them great Advantager,to tranſ- 


Port their Sypernumerary Colonies into Africa, Grece, and al thoſe 
- Iſlands or Territories which bordered on the Afia/ana-ſca; and to- - 
gether with them,to tranſport al Leters and Learzing into thoſe parts, 


where they came; as it wil appear by what followes, 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Correſpondence betwixt the Jews 
and Phenicians. 


"The mutual Agreament betwixt the Jews and Phenicians . The Jews 
Filed Phenicians, and Syrians, The Phenician Language, and Le- 


- ters fromthe Jews» Grecian Learning from the Phenicians and Jews; 
4 "DD; - — Rm —ACT 


The Correſpon' 
dence betwixt 
the 7ews and 
Phenictiais, 


hat advantaze 
Abraham bad 
for the propoga- 
ting the Know- 
lege and Wor- 
ſhip of God 4- 
mozeſt the Ca- 
Naanites, 


Eſa, 41. 2, 


23 Correſpondence "twlxt the 1ews & Phentclans| Bat. 


which would have been more evident by theſe Ancicut Phenician Mo- 
numents of Learning, writte» by Sanchoniathon a»d Mochus , 
which are loſt. That which maae the Phenicians ſo famons for 
communicating Jewiſh Tradition , was their Navigation , which 


. at firs Neceſlitie taught thew , _ fſarniſhed with Conveniences, 
r 


This Art of Navigation improved their Deſire of Gain, Ambition, 
and Curiofitie. Whence their firſt Undertakers i» Navigation Sa- 
turne, Aſtarte, and Hercules were reputed Gods. The Grecians 
learned Navigation,and Geograpbie from the Phenicians. The Ark, 
the original 1gea of Ships. 


$.1. | Aving diſcourſed at large of the Or:gi»al of the Phenicians, and 

their Ldexritie with the Canaarnites;, we now procede to treat 
of their Cognation , Correſpondence,and Agreament with the J:ws , which 
wil not a little conduce to the confirmation of our firit Poſition. 

The Canaanites bad no ſmal Advantage to acquaint themſelves with 
the Hebrew Religion, and Worſhip, even from Abraham his long abode 
amongſt them , who built Alzars , and places for the pablic worſhip of 
Ged; and, as we may preiume , did what he could to propagate , and 
promulgate the knowlege,and warſhip of the great God among his Nczghe 
bors, and Kixred the Canaavites. And that which gave him a conſidera. 


ble Advantage to promote ſuch a glorious deſigne , was bis Potcnce,Prevas | 


lence and Intereſt amongſt the Canaarites, which he obtained, partly by 
his kin4zeſſes towards them , but ſpecially by r5e Conquejt he made 0- 
ver the Kings of the Eaſt Gen. 14, Thus Brentius on Eſa. 41. 2+ gave 
the Nations before him, &c.God , ſaith he , gave ro Abraham ths favor, 


that whereſoever he came,bs was formidable to the Nations. Thu ſprang + 
hence, that Abraham ere&ed mnto rhe Loyd Altars in the Land of Ca- 


naan, azd publiſhed , without cotrol, amongFt the Nations, the true 7 
DoRrine of Religion. Ges. 12 @c. Thus he. The like Heurnius of 
* de Babyl. Ind. &gypt. Philoſ. * Abraham , faich he, taught che 7 
* Phenicians the account of the Solar , and Lunar motion, and o- 
* ther things belonging to Aſtronomie, which they by daily experi” 
* ence augmented. &c, That Abraham was in, great ventration a» 5; 
mongſt the Caraanitcs, and in following Ages worſhipr under the 
name of Satwrne and I/racl, is evident from the account which 
Sanchoniathon and Porphyrie give of Sarurne: of which ſee what follows 


B 2.c. I. $. z-of Saturnes parallel with Abraham. 


As for che Correſpondence *cwixt the Cancanites and Jews after their Jy 
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C4: The Jews ftiled Phenticians, 23 
= returne to Canaan, *cis true, there was at firſt, as wel by Divine 
Conſtitution, as their differing /nclinations, Intereſts, and Rites, a valt di- 
'” Pance andfeudbetwixt the 7ews, and Canaanites, or. Phenicians. But 
in proceſle of time, the 1ſraclites affeting an #m:ration of their neigh> 
bors the Phenicians , ſpecially in point of Religions Rites, and Taols, 
the Ph:nicians alſo began, to incline unto a Crreſpondence with them , 

| and an Afetation of their Myſterious Dofirine, Rites, and Ceremos 
EN ies. Thus they, by frequent Commerce, and Correſpondence, barter, 
, _ and exchange commodities, each with other. The 7ews, they aſſume 

> the Name, Cuſtomes, and /dolatrous Worſhip of the Phenicians, and 
theſe the 1;/t-ries, Rites, Laws, and Traditions of the Jews. This 
1 Correſpondence betwixt the Jews, and the Phenicians began early,even 
t -> inthetime of the 7,dges, as it is evident by Script»re, as alſo by the 
n > S$rorie of Sanchoniathon , who is ſuppoſed ro have lived about the time 
of Gideon, & to have had conference with the Pricſt of the Goa of Iſracl, 


h - from whom he received the foundation of his Aytholegie, which gave 

e ® Being and Motion to tl.e Grecian Fables.Bur yet this familiar commerce 

of - + *rwixt theſe neighbors, came not to its perfeftion til Salomon*s time ; 

d © who entredinto a near Leagze with the Phenicians, and ſo gave them, 

he and their 1dolatronus Cuſtemcs, free Admiſſion. | | . 

a= S$. 2+ That the Jews agreed with the Phentcians in Names has been The 7ows ſliled 
a- | already hinted, and is farther evident by the Stories of Herodems, Pbenictans, 

dy * Trogus, and Diodoyas Siculus , who derive the Original of the Pheni+ 

0- + 7ionsfrom the Red Sea , which relates to the coming up ot the 1/-aclires 


ve _ = out of Egypt, and paſtiog through the Red Sea. And Herodotus elſe- 
or, = where under the name of the Phinicians, treats of the Jews, whence 


mg 7 7oſephas ( contra Appion lib. 1. ) rightly colleRs, that Herodoras writing 


g- 2 of certain Pheonictans in Paleſtire , who were circxmciſed, means there. 
rue 3 by the 7ews- For its Certain that circamci/ion was not uſed by any [n- 
ius # habitants of Paleſtine beſides the Zews, Gen. 34. 14. if we may credit 
the 7 Learned Bocharr, Phal. I. 4. c. 34. Hence alſo were the Jews called 7] 
| o* 3 Syrians. SO Preſton on Gear eAtribmes, Serm.3. tels us; That when Cy- --» ting OW 


> rus did reſtore the Kingaome of the Jews, Xenophon reports this, that 
7; when he came into Babylon he gave commanadement that no Syrian ſpould 
be hurt: Now Syria lies upon ſudea, 4s cne Shire doth upun another , ſo 
hich 7; that rhey were al called Syrians, Tbus their vicinitie, and mntxal enter. 
ows -} comurſes , made the ſews paſſe under their neighbors names , for Ph:ni- 
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*> cans, and Syrians, &c, SO Diodoras |. 5, tels us; that the Syrians faſt 


their $7} found ons Leters ; meaning the Fews; as hereaſter, 


S. 33 
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The Phenician $. 3. Hence it is apparenc, that the Phenicians received their | 


Language aud Language and Leters from the Hibzews, That the Phenician Language | 

L-eters [100 1: wyas but a Dialef of the Hebrew is aſſerted and proved by the molt 

Jewiſh, learned of this age. So G Yeſſins Hiſtor. Grac. lib. 3. cap. 16. Bo- 
chart. Phaleg. lib, 1. cap, 15. and in his Canaan ib. 2 cap. 1- unto the 
6. And it is evident by the Punic Language, which was the ſame with 
the Phenician , as wel as with the Hebrew, as it appears by many Frag- 
ments of the Punic Tongae, found in Plautas, Anguſtin. &c, of which 
in its place c, 11. And , as the Pherician Langnage, ſotheir Zeters alſo 
owe their original to the Hebrew ; as it wil appear hereafter, chap. 11. 
C 2. Which, at prefenc, weonly mention, to ſhew the great Aff. 
nitie and Correſpondence 'twixt theſe two Nations: whence it came 


ro paſſe, that moſt of the Grecians Learmng, and Leters, which . 


they acknowlege to bave been derived to chem by the Phenicians, ſprang 
] or:gixally from the Jews : as C.11.F. 3. 

Grecran Learn &.4. As the Phenicians were very emulous of Affinitie with the Jews, 
ws f 'om the thereby the berter to informe themſelves touching their »:/tcrious Do- 
TT Arines, Rites, and Cyſtomes , ſo were they not leſle Artificial and 11. 
duſtrions , in the improving and propagating the ſame, And indeed, had 
we but thoſe encient Phenician Monuments written by the Mythologiſt 

Sanchoniathon , Mochas the Phyſiologift , and others, it is moſt likely , 

that we might therein find the Or:ginal of the Grecian Philologie and 
Philoſophie . as wel as many footſteps of Jewiſh Traditions, and Antia * 
quitie, Learned Bechart , in his Preface to bis Canaan , ſaies: That if 
rhoſe aucient Monuments of the Phenicians were yet extant,we ſhould thence 


om 


receive a great light, both as to ſacred , aud profane Hiſtorie; aud that - 


great hiatus,or gap,berwixt Moſes and the Grecians , would be folled Up; "2 
and we ſhunld learne much touching the ancient Tababirants of the Earth, 
and their Peregrinations,c. 1 think 1t wil be ſufficiently evident, | ® 
by what follows, that Pychagoras, Plato, Zeno, and the reſt of % 


+ b 


the Grecian Philoſophers owe their chaiceſ® Notions touching God, 


the Human Sol , the Creation, &c. unto the skit and indsftrie of the ia 
Phenicians, and Hebrew Traditions by them, if not immediately ro = 


the Jews, -” ; 
5- That which made the Phenicians moſt famous , and gave 


gs 
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The Phenictaas 
the firſt lnvens - n , S. 
tors of Naviga- them the greateſt advantage for the tranſporting,and communicatiog 2, 


$:02,Vhy, and their Jewiſh Traditions and Learning unto other Nations, was their + 


How ? Navigation, and Tranſplantation of C olonies into other parts, That A 
which ar firſt pur chem upon this undertaking was their own Neceſſtie. Þ 


$A 


veraign Dominion over the Afialand Sea, is not without probabilitte, 
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For the 1/raelires, under the Conduft of Fo/bnua, being poſſeſſed of al- 
moſt the whole of Canaan, the whole body of the Canaarites expel- 
led thence, were crexded up in that narrow skirt of Phenicia, which 
being too /#rair for ſo numerous a people, they were fain te commit 
themſelves to the Sea, and ſeek our for ſome larger habirationsr, And 
for ſuch a deſigne, they had al the advantages that might be. For they 
had the 4£4/anaSea opento them, ' with convenient Por?s to ſet out 
from, and put into. As for Aaterials for ripping , they mighr eaſily 
furniſh themſelves from Z:ibanon : neither wanted -they men, ski/fe/, 
$#duſt rious, and conragions ; or any thing elſe requiſite tor ſuch an 4»- 
dertaking . Hence, it we may give credit to 7 :iballms, 
Prima ratem vents credere dofta Tyriu, 

That the Phenicians were the firlt, char tound cut Navigation, and 

by reaſon of their sk&/, and ſtrength ar Sea, for a long time kept a /0- 


aſſerted, and proved by tbe Learned Buchart. Can. | 1. c. 2. Thence Lu- 

cian in T oxari, aſlerts , that there were none Ser:75 pes itumypssy more divine 

AAecrchants than the P hinicians.in as much as they did yearly fail,almoſlt, 

into al parts of the 2£:4/and Sea, as elſe where , returning at ſpring. 

See more Bochart. Can. 1. 1. c. 2. Whece he largely proves this our of 

Curtin, Saluſt, &c.Thus Eſa. 23. 8. Tyre ( the chief Citie of Phenicia) 

is {tiled the Crowning Citie,vhoſe Merchants are Princes, whoſe traffiqu* Eſa. 23. 8. | 

ers are the honorable of the Earth. | 
S. 6, As Neceſſitie was the Phenicians firſt MMafter in their Art of hat moved the \, | 

Navigation, 10 in after times, Cariotie,Gain, Ambition, and Deſire of Phenicians to 

Empire,with other motives, did greatly provoke them to continue 5+ 7P19%e them: 

duſtrioz in this their Arr, and 7rade;which gave them continued oppor. nk al 

runtties for the propagating their Jewiſh Myſteries, and Traditions.lndeed jjog. ah 

this de/ire of Navigation tound a kind of vatwral implantation in theſe 

P heniczans, even from their firſt ſertlement;, which was much greatzed 

by thoſe 3nconveniences they found in their own Countrie , their #»- 

ſatiable defire of riches, their itch of vain glory, their inquiſi- 

rrve humor, and curieſitie, to acquaint themſelves with the Cr 

ftomes,and Afaires, of other Nations. Theſe, and ſuch like conſſ= 

arrations, made them ſo famous for Nz3vigation. In fo much, that thoſe 

who firſt were bold co venture io ſuch Sea voiages, got ſo far the Admi. 

ratios of their Peſteritie,as that they obtained, tor this their daripg ex- 

ploit, the reputarion of Gods. In this number were Satwrne,and Aſtarte, 

whom Sancheniathon deſcribes,as ſuch who c3 paſſed the world(by Saturne, 
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if we conſider bim hiſtorically, we may underſtand Noab,who by Gods 
appointment made the Ark , and ſailed therein ; which gare the Or5- 
ginal Id:a to al Navigation ) alſo Hercales, who baving overcome Az 
rex, in the urmoſt part of Africa, is ſuppoſed to have dyed at Gades, 
whence the (torie of Hercales's Pillars, Neither was this inclination of 
Navigation quenched in 7ersms time, who writing of theſe Phenicians 
on Ezech. 27. fates, that even wnto this tery aay ,there remains in the 
Syrians an ingenite ardor of N:gotiation;, wh for gain traverſe the whole 
worlg. From theſe Phenicians it was that the Greczans got their $kil 
in Navigation, as allo in Geographie . For *tis manifeſt chat the Pheni- 
ciang had viſited the chiefe(t parts bordering on the Afialand Sea, long 

Bochart Cana before the Grecians durſt look abroad to view forreign Countries, as 

Pref. learned Bochar: obſerves in his Canaan. The full demonſtration where- 
of will reſulc from che following Chapter. 


CHAP, V. 


of Phentcian Expeditions into Spain, 
and Africa. 


The Phenicians Navigation into Spain ard Africa #9der Hercules. Cons» 
jectures. from Euſebius, that the Phenicians were in Atrica about Mo- 

- fes's time. The Phenicians poſſeſſed in Spain, Gadir, Malaca, Au» 
dera, and the Baleares, The ſeveral names of Spain, Iberia , Tar. T 
ſhiſh, Ezek.27. 12. avd Elyſian fields of Phenician, or Hebrew +. 
origination. Phenician Colonies i Africa. The name Africa Phe- 
nician from N2WER-Carthage received its name and people from the 
Phenicians, The Carth:ginians cal thrmſclves Canaanites, Their | 
Magiſtrates cal/ed Sufferes from FILE , the name of the Hebrew 0 
p. 

Fl 


Jadges, Urica and Tangier peopled by Phenician Colonies, 


af STO F 1, 1 He head of our deſigne is to prove the Tr adnttion of human Lite- 
Navigation | © rature from the Jewiſh Church. The Medinm we bave infilted 
» *. on, is the Phenicians Correſpondence with the Jews, with their Afortiver, 
and Adva»tages for the tranſporting Jewiſh Traaittons,and Myſteries into 

Grece, and «ther parts.To ſtrengthen this 2edium,we ſhal endeavor to © 

ſhew , how theſe Phenicians tranſplanted Culonirs , or viſited, 
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at leaſt, the chieſeſt places in E-yope, and Africa, ſpecially ſuch as 
border on the Midland Sea, beiides ſome parts in Afia : which gave 
them al the Advantages, that could be expected, tro propagate the H:- 
brew Language,and Traditions. In which undertaking we ſhal follow 
the learned Bochart , who in his Geographia Sacra, has given us 2n in- 
comparable Demonſtration hereof ; Which he alſo mentions in his e- 
laborate piece, De Animalibeus Sacru parte 13. Pref. His words are 
theſe > Some years ſince, ſaies he , we rreated of the firſt inhabitants of 
the Earth chiefly ont of the writings of Moſes; who in one chapter of Ge=- 
nelis, has more, and more certain account of this Argument, than al the 
Grecian,or Roman Monuments, that are extant. To theſe we ſubjoyn:d 
the ancient Navigaticns of the Fhenicians,who,ſume centuries of years befor? 
Jaſon,and the Argernauts, began io diffule themſelves throvghout the whoie 
of the Midland Sea, &c, 

F$. 2. The firlt great Expeat 
A:rcaules, whom, ſome make to be contemporary with Afojes , but 0- 
thers upon ſurer gcounds place him in ſo4's time : So learned Bo. 
chart { Phaleg. lib. 3, cap. 7.) The Phenicians ( faies he ) failed, asit 
is thought, ſo far as the Gas in Spain, under Hercules the Tyriar 
Commander; whom ſome make contemporary with Moſes, but I ra» 
ther think *cwas in that ape wherein the Jews having poſleſſed Canaay, 
drove out the old inhabitants, the Canaarires, whereof one part tranfſ. 
ported themſelves into Zetia in Greece, the other into-Spain and Afri- 
ca, This truly appears from the ewo pil/ars, anciently to be ſeen ar 
Tavgiers, with the Phenician inſcription: We are they that fled from 
the face of Joſhua tbe Rebber , the ſon of Naue; as Procopims lib. 2. Vane 
dalicorym, *Tis true, the Poets attribute this Expedition to their Gre- 
cian Hercules : but this Fable of theirs, is ſufficienily confuted by the 
Temple at Gades ,, wherein Hercules is worſhipped according to the 
Pheniciaw , not the Grecian, Rites, So-Appianus in his 1hcrices : The 
Temple of Hercules, which i at hu Pillars, was built gas it ſcems to me,by 
the Phentcians: For he ts worſhipped at thu very day with Phenician Rites: 
And their God, 14 not to them a T heban, but T "yrian : Thence Diodorxs 
writes,that the Phenicians built this Temple,andin it inſtituted wuoigs us" 
2:ho wprrads Tois 0 grriyr 62601 Nottuparas, Splendid Sacrifices, which 


tion the Phenicians made , was under 7h* PFhenciza; 
expeattion un 


der Heicyles, 


were aaminiſtred aftey the Phenician Rites. | Conjefuves 
S. 3. This was done,as is ſuppoſed, in Fo/pwa's time , yet Bocharr, {9% Exſcbim, 


in his Preface to Canaan, tels us, that there is more than light ſuſpici- 


that Phinicians 
were in Aﬀtie 


on, that the Phenicians ſent torth ſome Colonies into Africa, before ;,,v moſrs'; 


E 2 Foſoga's time, 


4 
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Jeſhna's conqueſt of Canaan. For Enſcbins, in bis Chronicon , to the 
number 498. which was the 73.year of Afoſes life, ſaies, Hegrain 7. 
ris ex0:v A gotricy yVoeZ ht Atwdiy emMeybucy; $0 Jerom. Herenles , 
Sirnamed Deſanans, u reputed famors in Phenicia, Moreover , . this 
Phenician Hercules, ſirnamed Diodes, or Deſanans, ſeems to be altoge- 
ther the ſame with that firſt Hercxles , who at the number 4 42. 1s 
reported to have overcome Azrex-, inthe utmoſt part of L:ibya, 
about Zils, and Tings, now called Tangicr, for there Ante 
reigned. Whence it follows, that the utmoſt part of Africa , be- 
San to be frequented by the Pheniciavs, 287, years before Carthage 
was builr. 
$. 4. Thatthe Phenicians, in their firſt Zxpcdition under Hercules, 
Phenicians in poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral conſiderable rowns on the Spaniſh , as 
Ts wel as the African, Shore, Bochart proves at large, both in his Pha» 
ochart.Phaleg, ] F ; ; © 

Eb.3.cap.7. > 2 » and Canaas. Strabo ( ſaies he ) adaes, that the Phenicians poſe 
Caranlth.n, ſeſſed many places of Spain about Tarteſlum, and Turdetania; and built 
E4p.34;35 Gadir, and Malaca, and Audera,and New Carthage, and the Gymne- 
ſian Ilands being poſſeſſed by them, received the name of the Baleares. 
That theſe names are purely Phenician , is evident : For Gaair, is by 
Plinie, and Sclinus interpreted an hedge: So Heſychins, Taliea mw we 
Peg yuam Poirier Now the Hebrew 573 fader, as the Syrian, and A- 
Yabian, "573 gagir, Nignifies the ſame. So alara, in the phenician, 
or Hebrew rin Malacha, ſignifies the town of ſalt meats + thence 
T'er,os 24Sueer, And Audera inthe Phenician tongue, NN Audar 
a fortreſſe. As the Inhabitants ofthe Gymneſian 11 ands, by the Pheni» 
cians were called Ba/cares ; which Polybias and Stephanus Byzant inns 
expound, and that rightly, «rd ornms; for Balrares, in the Hebrew 
T8IN 152, Baale barea, fignifies, word for word,maſters of projettiun, 

Bochart Phaleg, ©: 1 kilful in the Art of caſting ſtones: SO Bochart. bo 
lib. cap.7, & 5. Yea,that the very names of $pais it ſelf were of Phenirian,or 
Hebrew origination , Bochart proves. For 79)& Spamja, coming from 
| ©, a Conte, ſignifies the Region of Contes, by which Epither, Catullus 
The ſund:y [ G oy i 
names of Spain noted that part of Spain , which is called Ce/riberia; bur the Pheri- 


of Phenician 0. cians called the whole. Region of Spain by this name, by reaſon of tte - 


rigtnalh on, multitude of Conies there. So the name /beria is in the i henicinn 


tongue PRIy, Termes Or bounds, becau'e, according to the Phenici- | * 


ans eltimation , the Spanzards poſſeſſed the altimare beunds of the 
earth: thence they affixed on Hercales's pillars, a ne plus ultra. <0 
in like manner Tarfis, which is taken for Spain,or that part of it which 

was 
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was called Betica , is derived from the Hebrew 3277. This part of 
Spain called Bztica ( which takes in the Gaaes, now Cages, and Tars 
teſſum ) was greatly frequented by the Tyrians, as we have it Exck, 
27.12. Tarſhiſh was thy Merchant, by reaſon of the multitude of al kind 
of riches , with Silver, iron, tin, and lead. That Spain abounded with 
thele metals, which attracted the greedy Tyrians into thele parts, 
and in a ſhort time furniſhed them with ſuch vaſt' treaſures, ſee Bo- 
chart Phaleg. lib. 3:cap. 7. andinhis Canaar 1b 1. cap. 34; In this 
part of Spain called 7arſis, and (ince Brerica, were ſeated the Ely- 
fan fields, ſoſtiled by the Phenicians from O28 to rejvice 3; thence 
Virgil cals them leta arva. That Zyſitania is alſo of a Phenician or igi® 


nation, ſee Bochart Can.l,1.C.35, 


$. 6. As the Phenicians ſeated themſelves in Spain , ſpecially on 
the Maritime Coaſts, ſolikewile in the chiefeſt parts of Africa, oppo- 
ſite thereto. This has been already in part demonſtrated out of 
Bochart his Phaleg : ._ Which be does more fully prove in bis Canaan, 
lib, 1. cap. 34, 35, 36. where hetels us: that the very name Africa 
comes from the Syrian, aud Arabian PM or "VID, an ear of corne; 
whence the Phenicians called it NIW98, Africa, in the ſame ſigni» 
fication; Neither does the m:#tation want the like inſtances; And 
the countrie of Africa is called, yi 4'z2xvs, a land fertile for ears of 
corue, The ſame it ſignifies in the Punic phraſe : and ſuch indeed is 
Africa properly ſo called, i. e. that part of Z;bia, which lies next 
Carthage , as al men know. And touching the Phenicians Navigation 
into Africa, nothing is more notorious in Antiquitie 3 nothing more 
commun in. hiftorie, than that the Carthaginians were ortginall y Phe» 
nicians The very names Pani, and Porn: import ſo much, Thus much 
the Carthaginians made annnal commemoration of , by paying yearly 
T ithes tothe Tyrian Hercules, of which Tertallian, in his Apologie, 
makes mention. And ſo when Tyr#s was beſieged by Alcwander, 
the Tyrians ( as Po!ybins obſerves ) did chirfly confide , 70% my; org 
euroy Kepyndoviors, in their nephews the Carthaginians. Yea, the 
Grecians affirme , that Cadmas himſelf, who was the chief condus 
for of the Phenician Colonies into Grece , and Founder of the Thebay 
fortreſſe, ( which was about 7e/>za's time allo ) after many viRories 
obtained over the Africans, built there ſeveral Cities: as Bochart Can, 
lib. 1.cap.24. ; 


Exqeb. 27.129 


Phenicians Na: 
Vigation and Coe 
Lontes in Africa, 


Carthage buis 


$. 7. That Carthage was built and peopled by a Pherician Colonic, is and propled by 
univerſally acknowleged ; and y very zame imports ſ0 much, For Pheaiuans. 
3 


the 


30 The Carthaginlans Canaanttes, B.r: 


the original name of Carthage was Carthada, us Solings, and Stephanys 


The 14 name By<antinus write it, which ſignifies in the Phexician tongue,a new citic, 
Carthada, i.e, ff0M NNN XNNP ,Kartha badath; And it was fo ſtiled by them , bee 
the aew city, Cauſe it was built after Veica,c4c. See Bochart Can, lib. 1, c. 25. And 
that Carthage was indeed builded, and planted by the Pheniciary, and 
Caraanites, 1s manifeſt by the commun confeſſions of the Inhabitants of 
thoſe parts, according to Traditions continued amongſt them, even 
til Auſtins time: for he , upon the Zpi//e ro the Romans, tels us,cthat 
5f any of the commun people about Hippo, or Carthage, were ach:a who he 
was , or what Conntrie man;he preſently replyed, that he was ))))5 Chas» 
The Carthazini- 9416,4 Canaanite . And ſo Livie lib. 34. ſaies of Annibal , that when he 
ans cal them. Came to Tyre,he was received of the Founacrs of Carthage as into his own 
ſeluesG anaanites Countvie. Hence ſais Bochart Can. l. i» c. 24. it appears that Dido aid 
ſe: Chap.3-Y-2- wor build Carchage , but reſtored it, & aid d Byr(a ; ſve being dead, the 
34 Kingly government was changed into a popular or Ariſtocratical, ( as Li- 


vie lib. 33.) for the government of affairs was in the hands of a few Fudges 


»hom the Roman writers cal ;uſſetesi.e. in the Phenician tongue CANGDNL 
as they were called among the Fews . 


TheCanthagini, 6. 8. Among the African Cities, excepting (arthage, there was 


aa Magiſtrates 


called Suffites, none more famous than Vrica, according to the Greeks In/**n, which in * 


frowz the Pheni, regard of Anciquitie had the Ureemin nce of Carthage ( as before ) and 
cians and Jiws. is thence by Learned Bochart , as to its origination , derived from the 
wy | uot _ 4 Phenician name NT atica, which (ignities ancient , fo that its Anri- 
by Phonctans. 9frie , when Carthage was built ( which ſignifies the yew Cre Jgave 
it this name. That it was built by the Phenicians, Stcphanus oe: wnear 
tels us, ſaying , that it was metwy « mixer,a Celonir of Tyrians ; and Vel- 

leias Paterculas relates unto us, That the Tyrians brit Utica a few years 

Tins 07 Tan after Gades ; about tv time of Codrus, who was equal with Saul, See Bo- 
gicr peopled by chart Can. lib, 1. cap. 25. That Tingss ( now called Tanger or Tangier ) 
Pheniciaas, received its name from the phenician "1371 #agger, tO negotiate, it be- 
ing a town of much trade, alſo that it bad a Colonie of Phenicians, ſee 

Bochart Phal. 1,35 ,7. and Can, ib, 1. Cap. 25. 


War Re ag rnd 
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Pheniclan Navieations into Greee- 
: CHAP, VI. 


Phenician Navieations into Grece 
under Cadmus. 


The phenicians expedition into Grece under Cadmus. That Cadmus was 
a Canaanite, aud Hivite. The Cadmo nites mentioned, Gen. 15. 
19. the (ame with the Rivites, Joſh, 11. 3. Kepor from 9J15%ÞP Cad- 
moni, 1.E. orientals , aud Hermonia from Hermon , the Seat of the 
Hivites. The Fable of Cadmus's being changed into a ſerpent , Pheni- 
cian, Cadmus's ſowing the teeth of a Serpent, &C. from a miftake of 
the Phenician words, Of Cadmus's being the Kings Cock, or Ste- 
ward,&Cc. whence this miſtake 2Cadmus 4 name commun to ſevera'. Le- 
ters brought into Grece by Cadmus, The ſtorie of Cadmys's cauſing 
the Iſmen river,&c. from the Phenician XJ" 


= | 


\ 
ms Zo IS, Oba 2. 


1.” He C4n4ar:tes baving been driven out of Canaan by the 1ſrae- * 

S Laff oorrpy apo che Shore of the ANN $46,wech they —_ 
cal Phenicia;but chat being roo narrow for ſuch a numerous multitude, to Grece uader 
\ _.. they thence tranſplant Co/onies, throughout al Coaſts on the Afidland Caimwty 
| Sea; and fo diſperſe themſelves into ſeveral parts of Africa, Europe, 
and Aſia, We have already ſhewen how they ſent Colonies into Spain, 

;  - and Africa, under the Condutt of Herenles, about Joeſhna's time, We 

are now tO manifeſt hiw theſe Phenicians , or Canaanites , about the ſame 

timeof their expulſion from Canaan by 7oſhna , ſent forth Colonies into 

Grece, and the parts adjacent , under the command of Cadms , and o- 

;her Phenician Commanaers. So Euſcbing tels us: that about the time of 

Joſhua and Othoniel, lived Cadmus, andPhenix; two brothers , ur 

two ſons of Agenor King of Phenicia, of whom the firſt, i, «© Cadmus /ear- | 

ed himſelf , firſt in Pxocia, and afterward in 1llyricum: this later Thenix 

fixed bu ſeat in Thracia, a»d Bithynia, The like Carion, in his Chro- 

nicon lib.2, de Gracu , acquaintsu , that Cadmu failed from Phenicia 

© into Beotia, &c. Andlearned Buchart in his Preface to Canaan: addes, 

, | that if we believe Mythologiſts, there ſprang from the ſame familie of As 
> ogenor, Cilix , who gave original to Cilicia ; and Thaius, who gave name 

zo the [land Thaſus ; and Membliarus , kinſman of Cadmus , who reign» 

eain Thera, near Crete, &c. Touching the original of the Grecians 

we 


That Cadmus 
was a Phent- 
cial ((anaanite, 


Concerning Cad- 
mas, ſee Stile 

lapf.Orig.Sacr, 
Chap,1,Sett, 19, 


Cadmus from 
the Kadmonites 
Gea, 1 5.19, 
which were B's 


wiles 7Joſh,11-3. 


The Greek 
Ka Sjuor from 


2p 


32 Cadmius a Canaanite and Hivite, = B.r. 
we find this general account in Carion of Grece 1, 2, The name 
Japet, ſaies he, was wel known to the Greehs ;, but whence it came 
they knew not. From Japhet deſcended Javan, from Whom the Gre= 
cians ſprung , as the name Jonia ſhews. Hellas deſcended from Hellus, =. 
who reigned amongſt the Dononzi, the offſpring of Dodanim the ſon _ 
of Japher. The later name Grecia was from Grecus,the ſon of Theſlalus. 
Thus Carion, : 

$ 2. As for Cadmus, that he was a Phenician Canaanite,of the po» 
ſeritie of the H;vites, who were ſeated near the Hi! Hermon, we 
have very ſtrong preſumtions from learned B-chart , and others, *Tis _- 
true Appollodorus , and others,too much addicted to the fabnlous nar- * 
rations of Poets, make phenix to be the fon of Be/xs , and tather 
of Cadmus;, and. both phenix and Cadmws to be born in e£- * 
Lypt: Whence Euſebius in bis Chronicon 116.2,0n the year 1062, ſaies, 
That Phenix, and Caammus, coming from the &/£g)ptian Thebes into Syria, 
reigned at Tyre and Sidon, But this fable is ſufficiently refuted by the 
naraes of Be/ns, phenix,and Cadmas, whichare purely Lhenician,and 
not e Egyptian; and the ancient Phenician Annal; , compoled by San» 
cheniathon , prove thus much, Where yy, the Sirzame of phevix, 
is ſaid to ariſe out of Phenicia : now Chna ( as has been proved ) 
is bur the Contra of Canaan, And that Cadmw was no other, than 
a Pheniciay , deſcended from that part of the Canaarites,called Hivites 
near Hcymosn, we have goodevidence from the Origination of the nawe, 
Cc. | 

$- 3. Weread, in Gen, 15, 19. of Kadmonites, which are the ſame 
with the Hivites mentioned, 7oſh. 11.3. where the Hivites under Her. 
mn arereckoned amongſt the Canaanites oy the Eaſt. This mount Her 
2100 was the moſt eaſterne part of al Canaan,thence in Pſal.87.13.Her. |: 
ron is put forthe Eaſt, as Thaber forthe Weit ; whence theſe His © 
Vites were called K admenites, 5: e. the eaſterne people. Hence Cadmns 
received bis Origination and Denomination. FOr the Greek KesSyor an- 7 
ſwers exactly to the Phenician,or Hebrew :9WP Cadmonii. 6.4 Cade BY 
monite, deſcending from the Cadmunites, or Hivites, Thus Carics 7 
Chron, 1. 2. Cadmus (ailed-from Phenicia into Beotia: and his name 
diſcovers his original : For Cadmm inthe Phenician tongue ſignifies 0. © 
riental, This is farther evident, from the name of Cadmas's Wife, 
who is called Harmonia, or Hiyymione , from the mountain Hermon , my 

- whene ©: 
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C.6. Phenician Fables touching Cadmus. 33 


whence they both had their original. So Pal. 42.6, Theſe Evite: or 
Cadmonites are called Hermonites,as fads, 3.3. See Bochart his Preface 
to Phaler, alſo his Canaan lib.1.cap.19,20, | 5 

S. 4. That both Cadmas, and his Wite Harmonia were Cadmer 
nites, or Hivites, receives farther apparance from that ancient Fab/e 
of their being both changed into a Serpent; which ſeems to have its 0- 


in the Syrian or Hebrew tongue : for 2/17 , which ſignifies a Serpent, 


' is of the ſame ſound with Hivite + whence the Greks , who frequent- 


ly coined Fables from rhe imitation of ſounds, raiſed this 19, $0 
Boch. Phal.lib, 4, cap. 36. The habitation of the Hitites ( ſaies he ) was 


= on the mount Hermon , eſerved!y therefore were the Hivites called Cad- 
” monites, i. e. orientals, Gen- 15. 19+. From Cadmon,and Hermon , #s 


Cadmus ( Grec. KS ) and hu Wifes name Harmoma plainly drawen, 
T hat they were both Vivites # from thence mani{eſt, that they are bothſaid 
to be tarned in a Serpent: fer the nawe Hivites ſoanas Serpents.7 he Gi- 
beonites, and Sichemites were Coloxies of theſe Pivites, Joſh. 11,19 Thus 
Bochart, 
8. 5- We bave farther illuſtration hereof, from that old Grecian Fa- 
ble,touching Cadn1's ſewing the teeth of a Serpent whence [| prung #p a 


Pſol 42.6," 
FJudge3.3. 


The Fable of 


Cadmus's betns 


changed into a 
Serpun' from 4 


Gcn.1 5.19, 


The Fable of 


riginal from the near cognation betwixt the name Hivite,and Serpent, Phcnicias wards 


Cadmus*s ſows 


ag Scrpents 


numerous companie of Soldiers; who deſtroying cach other , there remained teeth, exc. from 


only five which (ubjeted the whole of Bxzortia ro their Empire, This Fable, 
though ridiculous enough, yet bas it much to diſcover its original to 
be from the Phenician tongue : Learned Bochart in his Canaan lib, 1. 


* Cap. 19, does thus decipher this riddle : firſt, ( ſaicehe) Cadmw in 


the Hebrew phraſe,is ſaid to make Soldiers which he lifted : S01, Sam.1 4. 
48. 97 wy'1 and he made forces, i. e. liſted, But why of the teeth of a Ser- 
pent ? In the Phenician tongue, which is partly Syrian, partly Hebrew, 


Pheaician 
ounds* 


WN1 1) teeth of a Serpent , (ignifes allo ſpears of braſſe, with which 


Cadmiu firſt armed his Soldiers in Grece - for he was the firſt finder 
out of braſſe : So Heginus cap. 274. Cadmus, the ſon of Agenor fir(# 
prurified brafſe, found at Thebes. Thence Plinie lib. 34. c 1. ſaies, That 
the ſtone or miveral of which Cadmus made braſſe, was even ts his time cal= 
l:d Cadamia. Now that the Soldiers are [aid to be reduced to five, was oC- 
calioned from the ambigzitie of the word WAN, which, accordins to 
its varietie of ſound , may ſgnifie either five , or him who is prepared for 
war, Exod.13.18. To ſum up the whole, It is moſt likely the Phenics« 
ans writ thus of Cadmns,in their own Language, Dt) 2227 7 myy 
UN 11292 TRYPPN , which words the Grecians, not underſtanding 

NT oe = ns, VT > 


34 Cadmus brought Leters into Grece. B.r; 


the Phenician tongue, thus rendred : He made an armie of five men, ar® ©: 
med with the teethof a Serpent : whereas it ſhould have been rendred _: 
thus: He gathered an armie furniſted with the ſpeavs of warlike men, i.cs © 
with ſpears made of braſle ; ſuch were the ſpears of the old Grecians, 
who uſed braſe in ſteadol zron. : 
Cadmus com- &F, 6, Wehave another Grecian Fable touching Cadimus, which 
roar ina argues his original to be Phenician, Arhenens lib- 14. makes mention 
nics, Of Cadmns , being the Kings ua ye, he fled with his wife Harmonia 3 
Kaye, is uſually rendred Cook,, but here it ſignifies Sreward, anſwe « 
ring to the Hebrew ZIINREN To, ſuch were Poriphar, & Nebuzara- 
dan, which the LXX. render «gy1wayve , butthe Chalde better 
RHP 31 the maſter of the Guard, and Ferom , the matter of the Sol 
diers , or the General of the Armie: And the miſtake was eaſy; becauſe : 
N22, in its commun /igrification , imports both to play the Cock, = 
and to ki: So that indeed Cadrys, being General of the Phenician 
Colonies , went with his Wite Harmonia, into Grece,&c. See Bochars 
Can. lb. 1. cap. 19. | 
Cadmus a name F, 7, Some make Cadmw a Tyrian , others a Sidenian , but the lat- 
£073107,10! P!0* ter feems moſt probable ; becauſe Tyre was not built in Cadmus's age. 
"I Though 1am apt to think , the name Cadmns was not appropriated 
to any ſingle perſon, but commun to ſeveral of thoſe Phenician Hi» + 
vites,or Cadmonites,which ſerled in Grece. For $ui4as makes two Aſile- 
ſian Cadmus's;whereof the one be makes to be Pandenians ſon,the other 
the ſon of Arche/aus: The former he counts more ancient ; whom he 
makes to live between Exmelus and Pherecyaes the Syrian. Strabo, lib, 
' 1. makes mention of the ſame, affirming , That th:re were three that be. 
gan to write in proſe , Cadmi , Pherecyaes , and Hecatems. This Cle 
mens Alexanar. 1.6. cals,Kad por + manuir, Cadmus Senivr ; Yet was F 
he far younger than our Phenician Cadmas , who ſeems to be contem- |» 
porary with Foſpua, as Voſſ. Hiſt, Grec. 116, 4 C. 1. = 
Cadmus's bring F. 8, Caamus tranſported into Grece, together with bis Phenician ® 
#®ng Leters into Colonies, the Hebrew Alphabet, ar leaſt fixteen Zeters thereof , which 
ot by an inver/10n,and change of the manner of wricing,irom lett to rigbr, BS 
received a Grecian forme. To theſe Pythagoras added one ; and Sims. © 7 
nides, or Epicharmus four more, of which hereafter, Neither did > 
the Grecians receive their LZerers only, bur alſo much of their My- 
tholgie, or Fables,and other Learning , from Caimus, and the Phenici- ©: 
ans. | bal at preſent only mention that one Fable of Cadmus , who 
at his landing is ſaid, ro have made more than ordinary impreſſion with 
ie! "FR EE bis 


[— 


C, 7. Phenicians Colonies in Grece! 35 
bi fact on the mud ; and (o to have cauſed the Ifmen River ; . thence fti- 


| led the fort of Cadmus, Which Fable aroſe hence; becauſe the 2henz* 


cian R937 » according tothe various appoſition. of the leters, may 
ſignifie either a foor, or a rivey : therefore for the river of Cadmns, 1/- 
menus is called the forr of Cadmus; and thence the Fable. See Buchart 
pref. ad Canaan. 


A— 


CHAP. VIE. 


Phenician Colonies in Grece, 


Cadmus firſt ſeated himſelf in Bcotia , Thebes, 8&:c. The Phenicians 
prſeſſed rhe Cyclades, as Syra,&c. The Invention of the Heliotrope 
taken from Ahaz's dial , and communicated to the Syrans, by the Sy= 
rians, Delos had its ame, God, Temple, and Oblatins from the 
Jews, by the Phenicians. Of Anius Apollo's Prieft , bis Name, and 
Oblations of Corne, Wine, and Oyl , Jewiſh : as Deut, 14. 23. 
and 18. 3, 4. Phenicians at Athens, and Salamin.. Phenici= 
ans in Laconia , Cythera, &c. Of the old Pelaſgi, and that 
they were not the ſole Authors of the Hebrew Leters, Names, Fa- 
bles, and Traditions foundin Grece, Phenicians in parts adjacent to 
Grece. 


C.1. Aamms firſt ſeated himſelf in Beoria, as Euſebins, Carion, Cadmu's buit; 
and Bochart aſſure vs, and built the upper part of Thebes , ding Thebes. = 

which was from him called Cadmia; And the whole City of Thebes , 

was by the Phenicians named pyar1 Thebes, from dirt,for it had much 

dirt init , being al watery. We read of the ſame name Fmdg. 9.59. 

Then went Abimelech to Thebez, c. Which 7oſcphus renders ©i3c, , 

And that Thebes, was really builc,and peopled by the Phenicians, is 

evident from one of its ſeven Gates , called Oxcea, i.e, from Onca, the 

name the Phenicians gave Minerva, to whom Cadmns erected an altar 

in that place, So Srephanus: Oyra $1 Adlud x7! voirezas « The Pheni- 

cians ſiled* Minerva Onca , from JPN to move war : fee Selden de 

Dirs Syrum Syntag, 2. Cap: 4. From Baotia, the name of Cad- 

ms was transferred into Jomia, where the Citie Priene was called Cad- 

mc , becauſe founded by Philcta the Beotian, So Bochare Canaan lib . 

Te Cap.16, | Fa _ _:  a_ 


36 Phenicians poſſeſſe the Cyclades, B.1 
The Phenicians & 2. The Phezicians poſſeſſed wolt of the lands in the Egean Sea, 


poſſeſsors of moſt commonly called the Cyctndes, as it is ſufficiently manifeſt, both from - 


be Cyclades | 
A ne the Feanders, and Names of the Places. In Cea reigned Ariſtens, 


Aſtypalea, Jos, the ſon in law of Cadmus. Bacchus, the neph:w of Cadmus, poileſſed 
Sy1a,0 6 Naxus. Aſtypalea had its name irom Aſiypalea , the daughter of 
Phenix , and mother of Ancexs who held Samas. Oliarus was EiSw= 
riav amount, a Colonic of Sidonians; as Stephanus, Who tels us allo, 
that fos.was formerly called Phenice. Yea, ſeveral of the names , 
which the Phenicians impoſed on thoſe places, continued a long time 
Phenicians in after ;, as $7ra, where the Syrians, or Phinicians arriving , planted a 
Syra, where they Colonic, and called the place from their own name. This 1s farther 
communicated eyident from the Knowlege and uſe of the Heliorrope, which is ſup- 
- | ir at poſed to have been firſt invented by theſe Syrans, but was indeed 
zaken ſrom A» Communicated to them by the Phenicians , who received it ( as Bo- 
bax's dial.z, chart conceives ) from the original patterne of 4haz's dial, 2. Kings 
Kings 20.11, 20.11, This was improved by Pherecydes, Pythacoras's maſter , who 
was a Sy/an, nota Syrian immediately , as inoit think, but upon a 
miſtake; as Bochare,from his own mouth, informed me:See more Bockart 
Caraanl.l, C14. Ig | 
Delos from the $ 3. The moſt ſamous Vandin the Egeaz Sea is Delos,which re- 
$2:9ican. ceived its name , with many other Fables touching Apol/o, trom tlie 
Phenicians , and Fews The ftigment of Delos's receiving its name {rom 
Srv, becauſe Latona lying hid in the Sea, at the time of her bri-ging 
forth, was made manif.ſt by 7 upitcr , ts not move ancient , than fabulous. 
Bochar:'s conjeure, that Velos bad its ocigination from 2717) Deel ( as 
Belaus from 32 ) fear, according to that, Primns in orbe Deos timer 
fecit , is more probable. Thence 75717 is oft uſed, inthe Cha/d:e Pas 
Ex0d.20.23- raphraſfts, for the Gentile Gods :ſo Exod. 20. 23, wheretore the Phe- 
nicians called Delos YH Deel: that is , the Hlandof the God Appollo : 
or in the plural j575 of the Gods, viz. Diana , and Apollo; for the 


birch of whom this place was famous. Thence /nopxs was called by the 7 


p4 x "oo; : bs 
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Bop, _ Phenicians INJ the fountain of P3thon 3 being a river in the ſame 
Hand , derived by ſecret paſſages under the earch from Nilus, as *tis 7 


. bY; 7 

Exntb.s. ſuppoſed. And Cyzthas the mountain of Delos, where Latona brought 27 
forch Apollo, from £31 to bring forth : whence the Phenician RAM, BS: 

and the Greek, Ku; © being put for 3, as in Cadmns's Alphabet.Buch. = 

$4.0 & 


Can.l.1.C, 24- 


S. 4 That the ſeveral names of Apollo,his Temple, and 1dolatrons ts 
Worſrip at Delos , were al but corrupt degenerate derivations from 8 


; | | 7 ewiſh 7 


C.7. Phenicians at Athens. 37 
| Fewiſh Traditions, conveyed thither by the Phenicians wil hereafter , 


1 hope, be manifeſt. So Dickinſon, Delphi Phenicizantes. I hal at 
preſent only mention the Forie of Anizs, who is ſaid, by Virgil e/En. 


lib, 3. tobe both King of Delos , and Prieſt of Apollo , abont the time of 


the Trojan war. This Anias, is ſuppoſed to be of the race of Caamas: 
His Mother Rhea, from Staphnlys the ſon of Bacchus; He was called 
Aninus os mw evier, from his others ſorrow, ſaies the Erymolo- 
05/7 : For being with child by Apollo , as the Fable goes, and driven 
trom her fathers houſe , after many wandrings, ſhe brings forth 4=5- 
45, in thedegc Exbxra : Now Avia, in the Phenician tongue , 1s '1Y ant, 
which ſignifies alſo aMiRion ; ſo that the name Anzzs is Phenician, 
as wel 25 Grecian, And that this whole ſtorie of Anins, and his Prieſt- 
ood, was but an imitation of the fewi/ſ> Rites, traduced to Delos by 
the Phenicians, is apparent trom hz offerings : For it's ſaid, thar this 
Anins , in the time of the Trojan war,brought to the Grecian tents, Fore 
; ef wine, ojl, and breadcorne : which were but the Rel/iques of thoſe Of- 
ferings he had receivedin Apolls's Temple. 
lights to imitate Divize Rites , required of his worſhippers, out of al 
the fruits of the earth, the Tenths, and firſt fruits of wine , oy! , and 
corne , in imitation of Gods Intitation ,, who laida ſpecial obligation 
upon 1ſracl , to offer the firſt fruits , and Tenths of their wine, «yl , 
and corne. Dent. 18. 3,4. Numb. 18.1 2.Dent.14- 23. See more Bochart, 
Canl.1.C.14. 
$. 5- That the Arhenians were, Originally , Phenicians, Bochart 
- Cas. |. 1. c.21. Thus proves; Ariſtogitcn, and Harmodixe , who kil- 
ling Hipparcha , delivered the Arhenians from Tyrannie, were of the 
itock of the Gephyreans; Now the Gephyreans, according to the teſti- 
; Monie of Herogorus, were Phcnicians , of thoſe who came into Beotia, 
= with Cadmas, and firſt ſeated themſelves at T anagra : but being bea- 
> ten thence by the Bxceians , they turned away to Athens, where up- 
> on certain conditions, having obtained the power of the Cirie, they 
2 built Temples to Ceres,c. The Phenicians , which were in Bzotia,near 
= Aſopm, tbetook themſelves unto Salamin, the Artic 1land 3 as we may 
>> gather ( ſajes Bychare ) from this, tbat the Iland P2NCD Salamin, is 
Ry the [land 5 iqudÞinror: The Arab. DONGD opridner ©, which, from the bi- 
= tingof the Serpent,was thence called Sa/amw, ancient!ly poſleſſed by 
> the Dragon, which Cycrexs killed,c. 
= v0 ©. Although that Fable , Of the Spartans being brethren to the 
= {aw andof the peſteritic of Abraham, be of little creait ; yet are we 
Rr F 3 —_— 
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Delos, 


Aains's Offers 
ings of corne, 
war, and oyt, 
For the Devil, who de- from Zewiſh 
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33 Of the 014 Pelaſg), B.r 7 
not without probable conjeZures that Laconia was frequented by the 
- Phenicians. That Cythera, a Laconic land , was poſſeſſed by them, 
.. Cythera, Bochart makes evident 3 whence Yexzs, the Phenician Geddeſſe , was 
called Cytherea, becaule paſſing from Phenicia, ſhe landed here at Cy- 
thera: Thence that poetic figment , of Venus's ariſing out of the ſea, and 
landing at Cythera. Stephanus takes the origination of Cythera, no KuSwpu 
9% $oirte'&, from Cytherus the Phenictan ; but Bochart wil bave it deri- 
ved from TP Cethare,i.e. ſtores : For, as the Beotian Cythcron,lo this © + 
Iland Cythera abounded much with rocks, And hence.as Pline lib. 
14-C, 15. tels us, it was allocalled Porphyris, or Porphyruſa, by rea- 
ſon of the many Purples (which delight moſtly in rocky places ) here: 
abouts,as Boch. Can: L.;1. C. 22: 
$tillinef. Orig. FS. 7. Buthere we may not paſſe over an objefion, which a learn. 
Sacr,lib.z.chap. ed perſon of this age and Countrie, has caſt in our way ; namely , 
Np 4 " that the ground of the «ffinitie between rhe Jews and Lacedemonians , was 
laſgi, * fromthe Pelaſgi , whoſe chief ſeat was in Arcadia ; to which aijoynes 1,a- pt 
| conia, &c. That theſe Pelaſgi ſprung from Phaleg the ſon.of ; ber , from | 
whom Abraham and the Jews came. Gen. 11-17, 20. That the Hel- 
lenes were not the firſt inhabitants of Grece, but theſe Pelaſgi; wh ſpread 
themſelves over Grece,& brought with them the Hebrew languare, whence 
an account may be given of many Hebrew woras in the Greek rogue, which | 
came not from the Phenicians, as Bochartus, 4xt the old Pelaſgi. Thu w 
the objeftion. = 1 
The o!d Pelaſes Anſw. 1. How far the Pelaſgi prevailed in Grece, is not material as . |, 
l 
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not the ſole As. to our preſent deſigne. 2. Neither do | ſee, how it would overthrow 
thors of the H'. Bochares Aſſertion, ſhou!'d it be granted , that many Greck words owe 
brew leters, and pir origination to them, 3, Yet cannot | iee ſufficient ground to 
names ſound 1n . , pf 
Grece, make any reaſonable conjecture , that theſe old Pelaſgi brought the 5 
-Hebrew tomgue, or left any conſiderable footiteps thereof in Grece. 
4. Whether tbey did, or did not ; yet this is certain, that many, it nor / 
al thoie names of places, mentioned by Bocha't , wil not admit of ; 
any but a Pheniciax Origination : As Oncea, Cadmia,Cadme, Aſtypalea 
Pherice, Syra,&c. are manifeſt Derivations from the Phenician tong ue. ? 


2X C10, 
5. We have the commun conſent of learned Antiquitie , for the 7. 
Tranſportation of Phenician Colonies, Leters and Words, into Grece, by 
Phonician Val Cadmzius, and others. But of this more hereafter. the n 

6 gl wy my & 8. That the Phenicians ſent Colonies into, or at leaſt frequented, ws 
Piſidia, Caria, Cilicia, Piſidia, Caria, Rh: des, and Samm, (ce learned Bochart Can, lh, 1999 
Rhodes, 4c, I+Cap« 5, 6,7, 8, Allo, thatthe Uand Jcarm, or {caria, receivedits 
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Phenicians in the Midland Sea. 39 


name from JIN ear, an 7land for paſture, not from that fabulous 
Tcarin: And Patmos from the Syrian NQ253. That Phenix led a Cor 
Jonie into Bitbynia ; and that Thracia, Thaſm, and Samothracia were. 
al frequented by Phenicians. Bochart Gay. lib.1. cap.10,11,12. proves. 
Alſo that the Phenicians proceded northward ſo far as 1hricum, ſee 
the ſame Bochare Cay. lib. 1. cap. 23. By al which , we may eaſily 
oueſſe, how the fewiſh Myſteries, and Traditions, were traduced into 


Grece,and the parts adjacent , by theſe Phenicians, 
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Cyprus from 7912 Cant. 1. 14- 
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Phenicians in the 1lands of the 
Midland Seas. 


Phenicians 7» Cyprus ,. Cinyras , Myrrha , Adonis, Phenician names. 


Belus , Pygmalion, Citium, Phe» 
nician appellations; alſo Urania , 1dalium. Phenicians i» Crete. 
The ſtorie of Europa's being carryed away by Jupiter, under the forme of 
« Bul , from the miſtake of the Phenician N&9xN, which ſignifies both 


Phenicians i» Melita. 


Phenicians i» Sicilie, Li. 


lybe, Eryx, Scylla, Charybdis, Atna, Cyclopes, and Sicilie 


Phenician names 


Phenicians i» Italie, The criginal of the Tyrrhe- 


nians. The Cimmerians , Italie, and Latium, Phenician T tes. Phe» 
nicians 7 Sardinia, and Corſica, which, Ezek. 27- 6» 4s called Cite 
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2 der the Dominzon of chele Phenicians. Euſchius, in his Chyonicon, on 
the number 1089,oÞbſerves, that Paphos, a Phenician C:rie 17 Cyprus, 
was buvit when Cadmus reigned at - Thebes. Bechart allo, Pref. ad Ca* 
2 24a, tels us,That before the rime of the Trojan war, Cinyras, King of 


S the Phenicians diſperſed Colonies into Grece, and the Nor- 
therne parts adjacent thereto , ſoinlike manner Weſtward , 
throughout al parts ofthe Aaland Sea; for which they had al the ad- 
vantages that might be, both from their 5&:/in Navigation, and the 
2 ſrnation of their Countrie Phenijcia, as before. We ſhal begin with 
ue. 33 Cyprus , which lay next to Phenicia, and mighty commodions tor their 
27 Trade. This //avd Cyprus ſeems to be one of the firſt, that came un- 


Phenyicia, 


Phenicaa'as i 
Cyprus. 


Cinyras, Myt- 
vba, Adonis, 
Phenicians. 
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Gen.14.18,19, 
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Phenicia , poſſeſſed this Nland of Cyprus, by virtue of right vecerved from 
his Anceſtars- This C injras, by Adrrba, begot Ads, Venus [weet 
heart, Cinyras by the Phenicians , was called P35, Alrrha Wn, A- 
donis IN. T1292 Cinner, by the Grecks is rendred wyi2a, a kind 
of karpe; whence Cinjras had bis name given him, The reaſon where- 
of you may find in Swidars, On wwe. This is that Cinyras,by whom 
Agamemnou bad his breaſt plate given him , as Hom. 1/iad a, Boch. 
Cay, /. 1. cz. Yea, the very name Cyprus, ſhews its 71gination to be 
Phenician. For in Stephanus and Exuſtathius, Cyprus is ſo called wi 


ener ovoylry dn3us Kar, from the flour Cyprus, which crows there, - © 


which in the Hebrew is called 21D Cophcr,Cayr. 1. 14» Neither are we 


without likelyhood , that the 1land Cypras received ics name trom this © 
Plant Cyprus; which grows in ſuch abundance there, cough elſe. © 


where it be more rare. Plin.lib.12.cap.24. 

&. 2. That the Phenicians enjoyed, even from their firſt Navigg- 
t:0ns , the poſſeſſion of Cyprus, is alſo apparent trum the commun fame 
of Belus's reigning over Cyprus,and founding the Cities of Csrixm and 
Lapethas. This Belas was one of the ancient Kings of Phenicia, (though 
not the firſt of that name ) whoſe ſon Pygmalicy reigned atter him 
in Cyprus. Belas regined 32.5ears, and Pygmalion 40, years.. Bclns 
comes from 915, Baal Lord,becaulſe he was K:.g of Ph. nicia,crom whom 
al: the Phcnician Baalim bad their denomination. Pypmalion,in the He- 
brew,is 119 12 312 Pygmeelion,s. e.reſt from the moſt high Cod: in Gre k 
Iavo 3, Elicy was one of the Fhenician Gods , as it appears out of 
Sanchoniathos, Mdelchiſedec King of Canaan worſhipped the true 
God, under this name, Ges. 14. 18, 19. Unto Pygmalion, ſuc. 
ceded Paphxs, who built Papham in Cyprus ; where itood that fu. 
mons Temple dedicated to Paphia | enus, of which Tacitus ſpeaks much, L, 
Hiſt. lib 2. At this place it is faid ; that Years ariſing out of the (ea frft 
arrivea,Cc. WET, 
+ & 3. Alſo that Citinm, a famous Gitie in Cypyn;, was poſſeſſed by |# 
the Phenicians, Lacrtius, and Suidas write, on the lite of Zeno, the like 
Grotius : and Voſſias, out of Cicero, proves that the Cirizays ſprang 
from the phenicians. Citiam,ſaith he, a town of Cyprus, where Zeng i 
was borne , bad Phenician Inhabitants: So Cicero lib.q.de finibus kyov 2 
that the Citieans, thy clients ſprang from Phenicia: 10 YVoſſius de Phi 
loſ. Sets 1.2. cap. 1. Citinm, as Boctart tels us, was fo called from 
EDDM Cethin, ( not Cethy the ſon of 7avan Gen. 10. 4, ) and was * 
famons for nothing more , than for the birth of chat famous phileſe- 7 
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the Phenicians, is not improbable. For the name Cretes, ſcems ro be ta- 
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C.8. Pheniclans in Crete þ at 


pher Zeno, who was thence ſtiled Cirienſis, Urania , another Citie #4: 
of Cypras, received its name from Tran Venus, whoſe worſhip was 
tranſlated from Aſca/oz into Cyprus, by the Ph-nicians, as Heroaos 

ts writes. Idalinm a town 0i Cypros ſeems to be fo called, by the _ 
Ph:nicians,in.the H:brew N7X"\* Idala. We have a townin the Tribe of 144%, 
Zabulon, mentioned by the ſame name, oſ.19.15. jad-ela verbatim,the 

Place of the Goadeſſe, i.e, dedicated to Veuns + whence [gdalia Venus, 
Bochart Can. l.1, cap.3. 


. . . . Pheniciansb 
S. 4. That Crere allo received both its name, and Inhabitants from 75060 


ken from 9175 Crethi, i.e. darters, trom their fame for darting ; 1nence 
the Cretiau bow, and the Cretian arrow. So the [nh.bitants of Paliſline, 
the Phenicigge, are called 71.) Chererhims, Ezck, 25.16 Leph. 2. 5- 
which the LXX.render Kpirzs ( and the Va/gar Ccretht ) te. Cretians. ; 
Alſo in Gortyna, a Citie of Crete near the river Letheus, Atymnus,the 
brother of Exropa, was worſhipped; whole Phenician name was [72*5) 
Theman : and the whole ſtorie of 7apiter King of Crete, his ſteal- 
ing Europa a Fhenician , and bringiny of her into Crete on 4 bul, arl- ry, (7b! of E2 
ſerh merely from a miſtake of the Phenician wordr, For the Phenician you; being Cars 
PRIN igniſying eiiber a bu/ , ora ſpipz when in the Hiltorie it ran ried cwiy by 
thus, 'ibac fauprer carrr'd away Eyropa RVKEI in a ſhip, the Gree Zuviter, water 
cians had rather underitand it of a By , to render the ftorie wore "Pm of © 
. : . bul f om = miſ- 
fabalons : fo trom che £9:5v0 ation of the word, the Fable ſprarg; as take of tho Lhe, 
Bechart Can, |. 1. c 15. Or T» may be, the ſhip had ( A TW 400 } the cc. 
foigne of a Bul , as the Ship Pa#l failedin, nad-the figne of Caſtor and 
Poll;;x : It being uſual to cal their Ships by the names cf the fignes 
they carried ; fo Sllingfleet orig. ſacr.l.3.c.5. {et 5. Enropa, in the 
Phenician Tongae , Os NON MN ASU*DTE, T9 z:5, trom che wizrexeſs of her Emume” wine 
face; whole beautie was Sreatly eltimed : whence Exrope borrows its /o called. 
came, Crcte { where Exropa was j being the utmolt extenr thereof, ; 
9. 5. Aelita, an liand in the Afidlard. Sea, famous tor the Mrlita the feat 
ſripwrack of Paul, & the cheit fortrefſe of the Knights of Rhodes , now  'eFnenteians 
called the Knights of 21altha , was alſo poſleſled by the Phenicians. So 
Diodoras lib. 5. Ea 3 11 CO avm bouvitoer 4 min, &c. This lands 
a Colonie of the Phenicians, Hence it is that to this very day, the dia- 
let of rhe Countrie people in this //ard, is thought to be half Paxic ; 
or rather, as Bochart wil bave it, Arabic. As tor the £tymol:gie of 
the name Aetita, Bochart draws it, either from t5&i5 to free : thence 
N72 Melia a Refuge; becauſe tandiog in the midit of the Sea,and 
|  - ____ I _ 
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Phenicians in S$cicilie: 


baving commodious ports , as alſo being in the midſt ofthe way from 
Tyre to Gades,it was a mighty ſ>e/ter tothe Phenicians in their yearly 
N avigations to Gades. $0 Diodorus lib, 5. Helita t a Colonic of the Phe* 
nicians , who extending their Negotiations even unto the Ocean, Kamuſn 
£350, Tai rWw,made this Hand their reſuge. Such indeed it was to Pal. 
Bechart gives it another origination , from £92 , which ſignifies mor. 
ter made of lime and ſand , which the Romans cal WMaltha; whence the 
Vand is called Calicata, this kind of worter being much uſed here, as 
D:odorns 1.5. About the lower part of this Iland, Pzolemie placeth 
the Temple of 7#no on the one (ide , and the Temple of Hercales on the 
other , both Phenician Gods, whereof there remain ſome 7e/iques to 
this day. In that of 74»0,there were ivory teeth of an incredible i/ſag= 
#:r4de , with this Punic inſcription; MASINISSA., Bgpbart Can., 
1,C.26. 

&. 6. The Phenicigns from Tyre , or elſe from Carthage, poſ- 
ſeſſed the Shores of Sici/ie,long betore the Greehs. So Thacydiges lib. 
6. and it is moſt probable that the Phenicians ſetled themſelves in theſe 
parts, about the ſame time they invaded Africa: which Bochare 
Proves from many ancient Fables, and names of places, which have a 
note of the Phenician Dialeft.So Lil1be, or Lilybeum , which lies over 
againſt Africa, in the Panic tongue , is called 9197 to Libya, or 2753) 
Lelybae , tothe Libyans ;, becauſe over againſt them. Near Drepanum 
ſtands the moſt high mouncain Eryx, inferior tonone but eErna:its 
name is purely Pic. SO the Kebrew E210 Haracas , ſignifies an 
bigh place ,as Eſa. 40. 4 Onthe top of Erjx, ſtood the Temple 
dedicated by the Phenicians to Ferns, who was thence itiled Erycing, 
In the Sicilian ftrait , near 7elorns, lies Scyiia, and Charybansc,1- 
la , according to the Panic HypH Scol, {ignifies deſtraftion, Levit. 10, 
19 as the Chaldee : in Which ſenſeygaS is uſed by the Greeks. A. 
Sain', Charybais, in the Phenician r21R804n C bur obdan, ſignifies a 
gulf of perait10n « 50 Seneca, hiatu magno ſorbet navigia, The mountain 
e Etna , was Called by the Phenicians NJ\DR Attuna, a furnace of 
chimney ; Or Etna darkneſse,Bochart Cay.lib.1. cap-28, 

8 7. The Phmicians inhabited, almoſt, al parts of S:icilie; ha- 
ving at firit poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſea coaſts, the better to carry 
on their -egoriartion., But in afrer time many of the Grecians, ſeating 
rbemſelves in the ſame land, they inbabited together. The Cycloper, 
who were Inhabitants of Sicilie , were, as Bochart obſerves, ſocal- 
led from the Phenician 219 PN Chek lab, 1. e. a ſinus tuwards 2 
Whic 
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which the Greek rrndred wrawms t whence their Fable, that thry had 
but one eye, and that or bicular. As tor the name Sics/ie, it ſeems ro be 


derived from the Phenician 92m» Siclal, i. CE. the land of pcrfeftion , Siritie fo called 


becauſe of its ferrilirie: or elſe ( which Bochart eſtimes truer ) ttom the Ha 1294 
Syriac 12W a grape; aSin Gen. 40. 10, SV? 13D is uled for grapes: hs 
ſo the Phenicians called Sicilie, as if it were the //avd of Grapes. The 
Reaſon of the name is manifeit , for in thoſe ancient times, the Cartha- 
Cinians bad no vines nor grapes, but what chey had from Seci/ze,, which 
Homer deſcribes as moſt abounding with vines, Whence the A{amer- 
rine, Potaline , Taurominitane,and Syracyſane Winer, Thence Sicilze 
was called Nax#s ; from the plenty of vines. For al know that NV axon 
was an Iland dedicated tOBacchas by reaſon of its plenty of vines, Beck, 
Can, lib. 1. c. 30. 
$. 8. That the Phenicians ſent their Colonies into, or frequented,  _ 
atleaſt, ſome parts of /talie , is confeſſed by Bochart , though he dif+ F9e3tc19ns 72 
fer from Fullcy , and Grotizs about the Tyrrhenianr, who make them ****' 
to be the poſteritie of the Tyrians 3 but Bochare makes the Tyrrh:4ans, 
according to Homer, Thacydides, and Herodotus ,the fame with the {/9 7yrians, 
7yeowo;,and ſo not to deſcend from the Tyrians. Yet be grants, that | 
the 7talian Shores were very wel known to , & frequented by, the Phz- 
micians; ASitis eaſy ro gather out of Homer ; whoſeems ro have 
drawn al his 7talian Fables from the relation of the Phenicians, As 
the Arynnci bad their name from light , ſo the Cimmerii from dark- 
eſſe, becauſe,according to the Phenicians 135 Cemmir, is to waxe dark; 
whence PZ Cimrir (1gnifies blackxeſſe of darkneſſe 70b.3,5. Thence 
the Fablefof Eimmerian darkneſie : Yea Buchart derives the name /[ta- _ » "Fo 
lia, from the Phenician "Wy 7taria , which coming from N15y, ſig- : 
nifies a coxntrie abounding with pitch; ſuch was Jtalie, whence is was 
anciently called the Brutiay, 4, e. the pirchy Countries As for the per- Py 
»:4tation of R.into L. that was eaſy and uſyal. Hence alſo the Hebrew ems 
25Þ ſignifying pitch, gave name to Calabria. SO in like manner Litiz, © 
Latiam is, by Bochart , derived trom the Phenician 297 ; which in the 
plurai is 23255 /atim, or 19 latin, i. C. inchantment, Whence 
that famous Grecian Fable of Circe's being a Witch; and Latium the 
neighbouring Countrie,its abounding with inchanting herbs,c.Bochare 
Can, lib.1.cap 33. | 
SF. 9. That Sardinia was anciently poſſeſſed by the Carthaginians , 
or Phenicians, Bochart Gan. |, 1. c. 31. proves, 1, From its name. For 
Sarasnia from putters clay was moves called 1cnuſa, and Sandalietu; 
” a T0 by 


Tyrihc#'ans not 
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by the Carthaginiansmmymx , from the Hebrew "Ns, 5e veſtigium, 
being inſerted by the cultome of the tongue. 2. That the Phenicians ſent 
Colonies 1nto Sardinia, about the ſame time that they invaded Africa, 
Spatz and Sicilie, may be gathered our of Diogdorns /ib.5, 3.We have 
mention made of Caralis, Sulchi, and Charmis, Phemician Cities in 


Saradinta. 


S. 10. That Cor/icaalſo was poſlefſed by the Phenicians , appears. 
1, From its name Corſica, or Corſis ; which is the ſame with the Phe» 
mcian & Fi Chorſi; as if one ſhouid ſay, a place ful of woods. 2. Corſica 
was alſo called by the Grecians Ker'®, from tle Phenician (Np h.rny , 
that is ro ſay, the Horny //and; becauſe of its many Promoxterter, 
and avgles. 3, Callimachus, 1n tis þ/mne on Delas, cals Corſica, Phes 


Exech. 27. 6. miſſa. 4. We read Ezek. 27 6, That the. Tyrians made the benches 
Cinthim Cora, of their Ships,of boxe brought out of Cithim,that 15 the 1/and of Cure 
fica , as Beuchare proves Can. lib, 1, cap. 32. {ts ſaies he, doyted,whes 
ther the Phenicians poſſeſſed Corſica 3 neither do the ancients make any 


great mention of it, Yet ſeeing they poſſeſſed Sardinia for {o many ages, 
can hardly believe, that they would Spare an lland ſo near, and ſo eaſie 
ly to be pained, Thu appears by what I have proved from Erek. 27. 
6. alſo becauſe this llandu called Vhoeniſla, 1» Callimachi bymn, in 


Delum. 
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. 
Phenicians on the Weſterne Ocean of France , and 
England, 4s alſo inthe Eaſf. 


T he Greth & ſw, which ſignifies the ocean, from the Phenician 3\ the [ea 
ambient, Eſa.40. 22 Phenicians on the weſterne ccean. Caſliterides, 
zhe Britiſh lands. Britannia ſo ſtiled from the Phenician (18 PR, 
thesce Primnins, &c. Whence it was called by the Greths Kzcorri ds | 
the Iand of Tin and Lead. Hercules's landing Ph: aicians in the Caſs 
{icerides, Ireland called 15:poiz , from TIN TOY Iber nae, z. e. the 
utmoſt habitation. Phexicians in France, Hercules his fight with 
the Ligurians, The Identitie betwrxt the old Britains, ard Gauls 
in Langnage , Goas, Names and Things. Thir Ceognaticn with 
zhe Phenicians, Brennus , Mar, Flix, or Rich, Patera , —_— . 
| Par, 


C.9. Pheniclans in the weſt of Africa &c: 45 


Bardi, of Phenician origination. The Phenicians Navigations into the 
Eaſt. Salomon by the aſſiſtance of the Phentcians, ſends his Navy nnto 
Ophir,called T abrobana, from [113 £29 , 2 Chron 3.6. whence he had 
his Gola,&c. How far theſe,cr ſuck like, conjetures may be uſeful. Huw 
the Phenicians ana Egyptians conveyed fewiſh Letcrs,ana Dogwmes unto 
the Greeians, 
$ 1. JD Efore Homers4ime the Phenicians circuited the greateſt part rms 
I the habitabl: world; from whom he learned ſome things of az Eaſt, 
the Ocean , and the atmcſt Inhabitants of the Earth. Strabo lib. 1.i\peak- 
ing ofthe Phenicians, faies, that they went beyond Hercules*s pillars, and 
built thre many Cities a little after th: Trojan wars: natiely, under 
David and Salomonsreign, in which age the molt conceive Hemcr to 
have been borne. And Herodotus reports that the Phericians /ailed un= 
der Neco from Egypt, and the Red Sea into the Weſt; ſo that they had the 
Sun on their right hand, whence th:y returacd by the Gades anto E- 
oyPpt, and their own Conntrie yearly. And that the va Occan received 
its name , from the Phey:cians, ſeems probable, it we conſider its old 
name, which among the Grecians was oyir;, fo Heſychins, @yiv, omar. Octanin Greek 
The like in Alexandra Ljcophronis, Now the Greek &ylw/ , in proba- © /rom 
bilitie, was derived from the Phenician J'7; Og, i.e. the ſca ambient. And IC Og 1.e.the 
. 2s | Mgr , .  £ca compeſſiag, 
indeed 33/1 Og ( whence the Greek, » yu ocean according to the Scrip- 
ture account, ſeems to be a Coſmographical nam: io Eſa.q0.22. npon Ws. teas; 
the circle 33,1 of the earth: the like Fob 2.2, 14. Prov,8.27.45 Buchari Can. © AY 
{ib.1.Cap.35. OE Os 
&. ny, hong it appears not that the Phenicians ſailed about the —mrmnky, 
world; yer this, 1 think, is evident, that at ſeveral times, they viſt- cean of Aftica, 
red moſt ores of the Weſferne Ocean. That they failed beyond Hrcu- 
les's pillars, on the weſterne ſhore of Africa, and there built ſeveral 
Cities towards th? Ocean; we are informed by the Pcrip/um of Hans; 
who being commanded, by the Decree of the Carthaginian Senart , to 
{ail beyond Herenles's pillars, and to build the Libyphemician Cities: and 
furniſhed with a Navy ot fxty ſbips ; he diſperſed thirty thouſind men, 
into ſeveral places, to build Cities, and inbabit the ſame. Which done, 
he returnes to his own Countrie, and writes his Periplam of Africa , 
in the Punic tongue. But touching che Pheniccan Navirations into 
Africa and Spain, weave already largely treated: ( chap 5. JWe 
are now-t0 treat of the Phznicians viliting France , and the Britifh I- 514 Engian:!, 
lands, So Buchart Can, lib, wot 3 6.tels us, T hat Hamilco b;ing ſent. 
. | 3 79 
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to find out the utmoFt parts of Europe, penetrated into Britannie,and the 
Caſliteridan Ilands, aboxt the ſame. time that Hanno went towards the 
 _ Sbonth &c. El 
« wy oak - * &. 3., Strabo lib 3. makes mention of the Caſliterides; who 3» 1imes 
” 6 I #4 Bri. paſf, were knowne to the Phenicians only, who traded with them: for Tin,Lead 
tiſh lands, ang Skins, &c. Bochart ( Can. ib. 1. cap.39. ) by theſe Caſſirerides une 
derſtands the Britiſh lands, becauſe there are no other 7/anas beſides 
theſe, to which Strabo's deſcription agrees, viz. that they are ſitua= 
tedon the Ocean beyond the Artabri Northward, abounding with T in, and 
Britaznic ſo ftis Lead. This may be farther colleted from the very name Britannie, 
lcd fromthe For inthe book de mundo, which they attribute to Ariſtotle, viou 
Phenician name Bye raytzau , are called Albion and Ierne. And Strabo oft cals Britannie 
JN M2 Bicgarnilu , or with afingle 7, Besmruxhy., which ſeems to be no other 
the and of Tis than, TIN N12 Barat- Anac, 4. & the field, or land of Tin and Lead, 
07 Led: thence . ag 4; Fa La 
ir was called þy NTP bara, and in Regimen NA , in the Syriac ſignifies a field, as 
the Greeks Caf. Dan. 2. 38. and 4+ 12. As inlike manner JIN , 1s by the Hibrews 
ſrerides, rendred Lead, or Tin. as Amos 7.7. $0 Kroorngs, Whence Cuſ/ireri» 
des , is by the Greeks uſed for Tin. ela renders it Lead, Anu Pli- 
nie tels us, that the Caſſiterides were ſo called b, ths Greeks, from the 
abundance of Lead therein found, Tin and Lead, according to Þ/j- 
252, being but one and the ſame Species + And Brita-me , 3s itis wel 
known , is moſt plentifully furniſhed with both bele, beyond 21 o= 
ther Countries. Whence we may conclude that from J.8 72, the 
Grecks firſt framed Bpz7arixy,and rhence the contratts Bye ra7s; Be Bora 
rizy, as Bocbart Can.l,l C.39. 
8. 4. Yea the ſame Bochart makes the Greek, Kaooirreg, Which ſigni- 
fies Tin ( whence theſe Britiſh lands were called Cafſiterides ) ro be of 
a Phenician originaticn , becauſe tbe Chalaees cal Tin NVUED Kaſtira: 
whence , ſaies P/4e /:6. 7, cap. 56. The firſt that brought Lead from 
A 19 the lands Caſſiterider, was AMudacritts, Bochart for Miaacruus, reads 
Melicarthas. AMelicarthus, or Melcarthus, which name Sanchoniathon gives to the 
Landed Phenici- Ph:nician Hercales ( to whom the Phenicians refer their firlt Weſterne 
ans inCaſsiteri- Navigations /who is ſuppoſed to have landed Phenicians, both in Britan. 
acs. nie , and Galtiaor France, Farther, that the Phenicians frequented 
Britannie, is proved out of Stravo lib. 4. who mentions, that Ceres and 
Proſerpina were worſhipped in or about Britannie, according to the Samo- 
thracian, 1.e. the P henictan Rites, 
That Jre/and was not unknown to the Phenicians, Bochart conje- 
Cures from the name,which ſeems altogepher Phenician : for Hibernia, 
. 1s 
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| the Carthaginians; for Polybius, Livy, and Appian tel us , that 


is no other than NI NAY Ther nae, 5, e. the utmoſt habitation, becauſe arr 


beyond Ireland , towards the Weſt,the ancients knew nothing but the Ix) By 

vaſt Ocean. Boch, Cas. /. 1.7, 39. 1rcland by the Greeks was called 

I35pric, Byprie, Ov:priz, Iucpvic, as by the Latins Hibernia , lerna , Ju- 

verna. Which ſeem al derivations from the Phenician 1X3 WP 4» 

ber nae. ba , Phenicians in 
$. 5. Asthe Britih Nlands , ſoallo Gallia( now called France ) France. 

was viſited by the Phenicians , under the conduct of Herexles; who is 

reported to have invaded the Gax/s , 'about the ſame time he ſet foot 

in Spain; and that , not by the Pyrevean Mountains, which was too 

difficult a paſſage , but by the Zigsſtic Sea. This is mace evident by Heres'es's Bat- 

that famous barrel, fought berwixt Hercules and the Ligurians, of !i! with ihe Liz 

which , not only the Pocrs and Hiſtorians, buc alſo the 4ſtronomers $199% 

make mention, Hercxles might alſo find a way into France, from the 

Gades , by the Ocean. However 1t were, this is certain , that the 

Gaals, as long as Carthage flouriſhed , had no ſmal commerce wich 


in the firſt & ſecond Carthaginian war, the Gauls ſerved them, W hence 

it was that Scipio being Conguer:y , gave peace to the Carthaginians 

upon this condition , that it /h»uld not be lawful for them , for the fu 

ture , to entertain any ſtipendiary Soldiers from Gallia , or Lignria, 

Moreover , Hiſtorie teacheth us, that Aquitania, which is part of 

Gallia Narbonenſis , was poſſeſſed, and long held by Ha»nibal. And, 

before Hannibals time, it is likely, that the Phenicians, in their Voia- 

ges into Britannic, paſſed not by the Gallic Shores unſaluted, Bochart 

Can. /.1, c. 41 ; a. 
$. 6. The great Jaentitie,or at leaſt, Afinitie that was be- _—_ 

ew:xt the 0/4 Britains, and Gawuls, both among themſelves , -as alſo Britains and * 

with the +Ph:nicians in names, Gods, and Cyſtomes , does much conduce G##ls in Lan- 


to prove our Aſſertion ; that the Phenicians, bad mit alittle correſpon. — ind 


.* - * — 
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Gauls and Britains agreed,ugrees alſo in'many things with the Ph.nician 
Tongue. This Bockart Can. 1.1 c.42. proves 1, From the names of their 
Goas, which were Tarams, H:ſns, Tentates, Brlenus, Onvana, Hogmi- 
7:5, Ec. al of Phinician original , and offpringzas wil hereafter appear, 
2. From the names of Officers and Dignities, wherein, the Gas/s, and 
Britains agreed, as 1.,Bre:nm was a name of Dignitie amonrgſt the 
Gauls and Britains, Weread of two of this nare, famous for their 
exploits amongſt the Gauls, the one was Brcnnns the elder, who ſack. 
ed Rowe; the other Brennas the younger , who pillaged the Delphic 
Temple. And there are ſome that think the nzme Frennns, was 
commun to the Emperors of thole times, . becaule the Wel/z to 
this day ( as Can4d:z obſerves) cal their King Brezx# ; and fo a- 
mongſt the Britains in France, Barne ſignifies a Judg, and Barney is ro 
juage ; as among{t the Phenicians, DID Parnas is uſed tor a Prince 
or Gyvcrnor , as the Chalace Eſa- 3. 4. Prov. 14. 28, The Ragix of 
£12 gnifies ro feed; thence a Prince, whom Homer fies rupie 
Ant. 2» Mar, ( which the Britains now found Marr, whence the 
Gallic Condemarys, &c.) is derived trom the Phenician "1 Mara 
Lord. 3. Rix alſo was much uſed in the names of the Gallic and Br:- 
iſh Nobles,as Sinorix. Cc, which the Frcnch, Engliſh and Germans at 
this day pronounce Rich; that is, ffrong or putinr , from the Arabic 
PT, ſtrength, or force. 4. Vatera a Pree/t, from the Hebrew *71$ to 
interpret , Gen, 40. 4144s Coane, from 719 : Draices trom an Oke, 


K+ ©. c4 © 


as hereafter. Lalily Bard: , which ſgnified Poets , or Singers, is deri- ; 
ved from 2.72 to fing , Amrs 6.5. as echart Can 1.0.42, 
$. 7 Neither had the Phenic ans their navigatiuns only Wiſtward, | 
but likewiſe into the Faſterne partz. to Bochart Canaan Vraf.tels us, 2 
T hat in the tune of David and Salomon , the vhenicians ſailing through 7 wn 
the Red Sa, viſited the Afian Shores, Yea irdia zt ſelf, for trafiique 77 0 
ſake, taking Col:ni:s from Elana, the chief Mart trwne ef the Arabic i a 
Gu'f, and failing even unto Tyrz5s and Aradas, lands in the Pcrfian | F. 
Gu7}. of Phen:cian original, V\ hence Salomon entring into a Strif el 
League with Hiram Kung of Tyre , by the aſliſtance of the Phenicians, p 
turniſhed himſelf with a Navie, which every rtbree years be ſent forth FF {; 
from Elana and Efron Gab:r, unto Ofhir, that is ( as be proves in his 2 ws 
Phalcg lib. 2, cap. 27. ) the lland Tabrobara, now Called Zelav, F 
whence they brought Geld , Silver, Ebury, pretious ftones , Apes, Pea. i & 
COCk 5, CFC.AS I Rings 9. 26,27, 28. and 10, 11, 12, 22- and 2 Chron, $ pe 
39, That Orbir was the lland Tabreobara is made evident from Car,  p 
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we have ſhewn how the Phenicians, by reaſon of their N avig ations 
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1 | 5, 11: Dan. 10 5+ T abrobane, i, e. in the Phenician tongue 172-20 


Taph parvan, which ſignifies the Shore of Parvan, whence we read 0! 
the Gold of Parvaim,2 Chron.z 6. Neither are we without Rrong con- 
jetares , that the Phenicians trequented this Iland ; itr that we find, 
both in Pl:inie and Solinw , Hercules the Phenician God, was worſhip» 
ed here, See Boch. Can. /. 1. c. 46. That Ophiy mentioned in theſe 
places is the ſame with that we now cal Perz, ſee Glafſins Gram- 
mat. $. lib. 4. Trat. 3, Obſer. 15. pag. 847. Edit. 2. 
$.8, Thus have we ſhewn how the Phenicrans frequented moſt of the yy, (4 t».te 
Sea Coaſts of Exrope, Africa , and Aſia; wherein we may conſider that conjefures may 
though many of the Argaments are built on conjeftares,yer, 1,They are be of uſe. 
not conjectu:es of mine own framing, but of the Learned, 2 Sore conje- 
aurcs may amount to meoral demonſtrations, Or certaintie. 3.Conjctrres 
in things fo obſcure , are not to be rejected altogetber, 4. Take the 
whole together , and I think , no ſober judgement wil denie the cone 
clufion,viz, That the Phenictans frequented the chief. 5 Maritime parts | 
of Earope , Africa, and Afia. Phenician tear + 
$. 9. And that the Phenicians traduced their choicelt Myſteries ning from the 
and Traditions , which they tranſported into other parts, from the 7-9. _ 
Zewiſh Church, wil be hereafter evident. Ar preſent take the Teſtimo- ph Kamara - 
nie of L«4d. YVivesin theſe words: The Phenicians , for Iucres ſake,ſail- x Thenicihus 
ed throughout the world, where they conveyed Science and Pailoſophie ad Gracos cum 
from the fews. So Grot, on Mat. 24.38. Bochart Canaan lib-2. c. 17. liters venevunt 
Vofſiue de Philoſophoram Seftis 15b,2-c.1, of which ſee Part,2. of Philo- Screntie, Boch. , 
(ophi:,Bock 1.chap, 3. REA SAG 
$. 10. Toconclude this our Genera! account touching the Tradu- How the Fey» 


ftion ofhuman Literature from the Scriprares, and 7cwiſh Church: Ag (14ns conveyed 
Jewiſh Dogmes 


kgs 3 and fanſtuutes 
traduced Hebrew Leters and Myſteries into Grece , and other parts of ,» _— 


the world; ſo the ſame might be very far d+mo»ſrated, touching the azs. 
Egyptians, who gave a great vent to fcwiſh Learning and Infitutes, 
though in a different moge of conveyance. For,as the Phenicianspro« 
pagaced 7ewiſh Literature, and Dogmes, by Navigation and tranſplan- 
ration of Colonies , ſo the Egyptians promoted the ſame deſigne , by 
reception of , and daily converſation with, Forreiners, and Travellers, 
Hither it was that many of the firſt Grecian Poets, Orpheus, Homer, 
&c. reſorted, and furniſhed themſelves with 7ewi/h Traditions. Here 
rhe firſt Sophiſts,Tha'es and Solcn, as alſo the Philoſophers , P;thagoras, 
Plato, &c. gleanedup the choiceſi of their 7ewiſh Dogmes , and 1n- 

H ſtitutes, 
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Fom.16.15, 
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ftitutes , which they tranſported into Grece. This we bave en- 
deavored to demonitrate at large in our fecond part of philoſo- 


phie,Book 1. Chap. 2,05 Eg yptian philoſophie, and in what follows,B.z. 


and 3, 


LE —— — oo 


CHAP. X. 


of the Tradu#ion of al Langnages,and Leters 
from the Hebrew. 


Philologie ir; Uſe and Diſtribution. God the firſt Inſtitutcr of Names; 
which , by Adams Miniſterie , ave impoſed on things. Names, at 
firſt , but Images of things. How words, and names are from Nature, 
and how from Inſtitution, Gen. 2.19, Al Languages orig1nally from 
zhe Hebrew, Gen. 11.1. Plato's acknowlegement, that the Greths re- 
ceivedtheiv Langnage from the Barbarians, i.e. the Hebrews. Hebrew 
Leters at firſt invented by Moles, Teſtimonies of the Learned to prove, 
that Moſes was the firſt Inventor of L:t:rs.Moſes the Egyptian Theuth 


or Mercurie, who # ſuppoſed to be the Author of Leters, The 


Hebrews munder the name of Syrians , are ſaid to convey Leters to the 
Phinicians, 


&. I, Aving given, inthe former Chapters, a General Demonſtra- 

tion Of the Trauwttion of al Learning from the Fewiſh Church, 
ard Oracles,with the manner how it was diffſed throughout the world 
by the Ph:nicians, we now procede to dem-uſtrate the ſame by [»du- 
ion of particulars, Al human wiſdeme may be reduced to theſe two 
Heads of Piilologie , and Philoſophie . As for Philolegie, according to 
its original , and primitive import, it implies an #» ;5vr/al love,or re- 
ſpeft to human Literature, Thus, they ſay , the name 41icy, Phi 
lologas, was firſt giren unto Ariſlophanes, becauſe he was a perſon, 
according to the commun vogue, adorned with manifold Wifdome 
and Learning. Hence aiterward ( as Sxetonins atteſts ) Atteine afſu- 
med the Title of Philologas, and that upon tbe ſame Grownd, We 
find the very ſame appe//ation given toa Ghriſtian Convert, Rem. 
16.15, Philologw,Fc. who ( as Grotiue ori thisplace ) probably was a 
Libertine, brought up in human Literature ; and for bis great pr f: 
therein ,, 
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C. 10; The Original of Languazes. 5k 
therein, ſirnamed by his Mafter , Philologws. So that Philologie, accord» 
ing t0 its primitive and general noo» , imports a comprehenſive Knows 
lege in human Literature. Wedhal not extend the nc:ion , tO 1ts Ut» 
moit, but only diſconrſe of P411:4:957 as diltributed into thele ſeveral, 
I. The Knowlege of Languages. 2. Pagan T beologie. 3. HiStorie.q. Poe- 
ſie. 5+ Rhetoric, 6. f uriſpruaence , or the knowlege of Laws, And we 
ſhal endeavor to evince the Tradaficn of each of tbeſe ftrom the Few- 
iſh Church and ſacred Oracles, 
$. 2. Weſhal begin with the kyowlege of Langnager, anciently ſti» The original of 
led Grammar , and lately Cririci/me,with endeavors £0 prove its orj- 4! v01ds and 
ginal from the Hebrew Largaage and oracle. That al Languages and gs 6 an 
Letters were derived originally trom the Hebrew , or Jewiſh Tongue , OOO 
isan Aſſertion generally owned , and maintained by the mott learned 
Philologiſts of this Age, and thac not withour the conſent of ſome of 
the' Ancients, and jearned Heathens. © Plarty rels us in plain termes , 
that the Gods were the firſt Authors of Leters, and words , and that they 
(the Grecians ) received their Language from certain Barbarians more ane 
cient than themſelves, Who could be no other than the Hebrews, Take 
his own words ( Craty/z« fol. 426. Exit. Steph. ) thus, m axepra rope 
7% of Y10l ahrony , 1y O12 TawTR ge9as we. The firſt names were appointe 
ed by the Gods, &s, Then he addes, ho thele names were convey- 
ed down. from the Gods to us, +> fap2upur 7rar durt maperripaun .ttck 
4 nuar dpxaireent BarCnegts Th: ſe names we received from Certain Bar= 
barians , more ancicnt than our ſelves. Here Plato acknowlegeth, 1. 1, God the fift 
that the firſt 5$0uaSrore, or [yſtitution of words, and ltters, was from Inſtitator of 
God. For as beat firſt gave Being unto things , and preſcribed a cer- 29me5:wnich by 
tain Law as the boundary or limits to their Nature, whereby they are 44" Minifiie 
aifferenced each from other, ſoin like manner has be i»/tiruted certain "oy > ag 
N awe, and affixed them as appendents to the things themſelyes ; there- to ther natures; 
by to repreſent their proper Natares , Offices, peculiar Reſpets unto , | 
and Dvfferences from,cach other. For, look as our Conceptions are 5ucay= 
w27e, x tors f aptyparar , the reſſemblances and images of things ; 
{0 ,ames and words are the images both of our conceptions, and allo of 
the things themſelves. Thus much Plato frequently hints unto us, ſpe- 
cially in his Craty/zs, as fol. 430. En 9% 7s 73 wopa wiuanue, warp 79 
Content, A namen but the Ape , or, as it were, the pictmre of a thing, ymes are vu 
SO fol.433, 7) 7 brown Shnubt te oe yunt, a name is but c & mani piflures or ima« 
feſtation of a thing. Again, be faies ivoyua th Yygara NS2079h1ds x; Þ1- $8 of things, 
erg7IRIy 7 voigg , 4 name ts an inſtructive and aiſcritive inſtrument of the 
| H 2 | eſſence 
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efſence, Thus Serranus on Plato's Cratyl. fol, 380. © Oration was gi- 
"ven TO man , asa companion , or organ of Reaſon ; and therefore 


* words are but Images or pictures of al choſe things, which are perceiy- 


* ed by the Senſes. Hence we perceive the difference between 3m; 
* and evove, Nature and /nſtitxrion, For ſome words are from the de- 
*cree of Natxre,others from the Laws,and Inſtitutes of Men, Where: 
*in I deſire rightly to be underſtood : For 1 know as things are now 
* conſtituted, in this confuſion of Languages , it may not be affirmed 
* that words are impoſed gvoz: by Nature. For then al words would 
* be alike to al :- Yer, I fay,in the firſt Creation, it was agreable to 
* Reaſon, andneceſlarie that words ſhould be impoſed by a certain 
* Decree of Nature : For asS rojuore, the Norions of things, are true 
* $0144.74, Reſſemblancer Of the things themſelves; So alſo our words 
* ought to be Reſſemblances and Images of our Notions, or concep. 
© tions: Which Plato in this Diſputation doth accurately demonſtrace, 
* in aſſigning unto God the true Cauſe of "eropa34as, the Inſtitution of 
* words: For as God made,and [til conſerves al things by bis power.So 
* hegave to Adam areaſon and power ot inſtituting Names, by which 
© the Natures of things might be diſcovered. Thus Serranus. \\ hence 
that of Ariſtotle, Rhet. lib, 3. cap. 3. m 8 ovoart muiiuare av, 
N ames are imitates, So Ariſt, 1 ieunr. cap. 1. inf wow 7h col, 
gd 7h WR Inga ms ouconk, % 7a Wwagowure od os Th gor?, There 
are in ſpeech certain Symbols or notices of the Souls paſſions, as in Scripe 
rure of things ſpoken, 5,e. Lookas in the ming, there is a certain 4m- 
weriCua, Charafler of Idea of things ; fo likewiſe in oation or ſpeech, 
there is a Charater or Igea of the ind; as allo Scripture 4 aanc- 
riceww , does charatterize , and repreſent our /peecy. So that as the 
Mind gives us an Idea ofthe thing, ſo /pcech of the mind, and Scrip- 
r4re of ſpeech: Whence /peech allo gives ſome adumbration of the 
thing ic ſelf. Anſwerable whereto is that of Democritaus , awyS be2 u 
oxta , Speech 14 the ſhadyw of a work; as allo that of Damaſcene, r6y&- 
en220:4k0s ay yia'd Ry rome , externe ſpeech w the Meſſenger of the 
mind. By al which it appears , that names are but pictures , ſhadows, 
or reſſemblances ofthings; ſo that as the Natares of things are deter- 
mined, and limited, ſo muſt the »ames likewiſe, by which their Na- 
tures are expreſt and repreſented, be: not as though the eſſences of 
things ſhould be piftured, Or drawn to the life in words and names , 
which is impoſlible , but that the 44Cer x; m9 , the ſundry Reſpetls © 
and Afeftiong of things , ſhould be expreſiedin their names, For , as 
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TE \ cration , expreſly avoucheth , that rhey ( the Grecias: ) received their 


| our. dout, the Hebrew ; whence the Greek, and al other Languages 
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* is obſerved , things bave a kind of gav?, 23ua and xeaue, ſpeech. figre, 
and color , which ought to be exprefed by their »#ames ; which has How words and 
made ſome conceive, that words and names are appointed vi Natare, ,,., 1, from 
even from the ſtir ution and Law of Nature : not, as words and names yaturoand bow 
are now contuſedly uſed by ſeveral Nations, but according to Geds from 1aſtituticn 
firſ® Inſtitution , when al Languages were but one, and names 
were by Adam, according to Divine appointment , given unto 
things proportionable to their reſpetFive Natures, and operations , ſo 
that the image, piture , and face ofthe thing, might be diſcovered 
in the »ame- This is, or ſhould be,the aim of al ſuch as impoſe names 
on things. 1 hus,P lato Cratylo, 435- Ejp0i wu & dv79 *pirucr none 76 = 
yeroy Guore Las mh *onbuarn mis apryuansy, Trutly it much pleaſeth 
me, that Names, (s far as poſſible it may be, have reſſemblances with things, 
So Ammonias on the (ategor. pag. 16. at  dvpwne xewi ovrbaday 7s 
£70 aps dniihgs £59 apt ypae7t oiveroy 00a , T&T8 (40x Pp2VTI2 TOS TY 
Nas Gorav mural vew dancers ws aray ptr. Aden agreeing togeth:r by 
commun accord amongſt themſelves, impoſe a proper name on every thing ; 
baving regardto thu only, how they may by ſpeech repreſent things to 0= 
there. Thus we ſee how, according to Plato's mind, words and names 
had their original, both from, at leaſt conformable unto, Natare 3 as 
alſo by Inſtitution, Hence likewiſe it appears, how God may be ſaid 
to be the firſt *oroun3ins, [nſtitutor of xames; namely as Adam, by his 
appointment , and ſpecial iz[piration, gave names, ſuttableto the Natures 
of things , according to Gen. 2. 19. This is the firlt 24$5335, reftirude 
of words , which ( as Plato here obſerves ) God inſt1rmted by the miniſte. 
rie of Aaam , that great Naturaliſt, who impoſed names on things , 
proper and fitted to their. Natures, But 2. P/atoin the forementioned 


| Gen« 2:19, 


That al languas» 
ges were derived) 
p , a from the He- 
names and language (rom certain Barbarians,wore ancient than themſelves. b:(ws.called bj 


He affirmed, that the firſt *oroun3t rs, Inſtitutor of names was God, bur Plato Barbacis. 
he alſo affirmes,that the conveyance of thoſe names and words to them, 9% 

was by certain Barbarians, &c, That theſe ancient Barbarians were 

no other than the Hcbrews, wil ſeem more than probable , if we con» 

ſider what 2oſes teſtifies of the whole earth, Gen.3 1.1. And the whole ©7313 
earth wc of one language,and of one ſpeech. This Language was , withe 


received their derivation ; as we ſhal hereafter prove. And that P/a- 

zo refers hereto, is affirmed by Serranw, on theſe words of Plato, {cl, 

389. By the appellation pf one language ( laies be ) # ſignified the Hebrew 
+ cktngtd 7 Cod as 


rongue. 
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brew ws the 
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zongue, 4s Plato ſeems to acknowlege , who conceling the name of the Jews, 
goes yet ingenuouſly denie the primitive antiquitie to his Grecians; ( as in 
his Timzus he openly confeſſeth,that al the Grecians were children, ) And 
this he does here now and then inculcate , that the right account of names or 
words z8 to be fetcht from the Barbarians , as the mire ancient. Now by 
the name of Barbarians, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alezandrinus, Epipha« 
nius, 4nd Nicephorus, underſtand the Jews. Thus Serranes. Thelike 
Steuchus:Eupgub. De Peren, Philoſ. |. 2. c. 2. © Plato affirmes that the 
© Nam:cs of things flowed, from, | know not what, Barbarians,Concei ve 
*ing by a kind of Divine inſtin, that the Hebraic languape was the 
© Mother of al Languages, ſpecially ihe oriental: ( for thou wilt find al 
* other languages diſperſed up and down in Hebraic words ) &>5 229* 
apar mrardurs aajarieanuly And Platoconfeſſerh, in the ſame place, 
* that the Barbarians were more ancient than the Grecians. Now the 
* Hebrews were more ancient than al the- other Barbarians, i.e, the 
© Hebraic Language , which Adam, and al his Poſteritie , even unto 
«the floud, uſed. But after the Diſperſion , this molt ancient Lar- 
* puage degenerated into the Chalaaic, Syriac , Arabic, and other oris 
« ental Languages—Now among the Barbarians, by the Conſent ot al, 
© Moſes 1s the moſt ancient; betore whom thou ſhalt find no Author , 
\ either among the Grecians, or Chaldeans, or phenicians, or other 


Barbarians. So that , this ſecond rule, which p/aro gives for the right 


interpretation of names or words , is, that they be derivea from the Bar- 
barian Language,more ancient than their ewn . whereby we cannot, ratio® 
nally , underſtand any other, than the Hebrew, as it wil farther ap- 
pear when we come to particulars. 

$. 3. Thatthe Hebrew was, according to Gen, 11. 1, The ori» 
gi»al language, whence al others were derived, is excellently demon- 
ſtrated to us by learned Bochart , in his Phaleg. 1b. 1, cap, 15. where 
he proves, 1. That before the building of Babe! there was but one lan- 


- gu3ge, and that according to the acknowlegement of Heat hens, as A- 


bydenrs in Enſebims , and Cyrillws, and the Sibylie in Foſephns. 2, 
That this oxe or:ginal laygnage was the Hebrew, as we are taught by the 
Chaldee Interpreter , R. Selomo, Aben Ezra, and the Cabaliſts in Ge- 
matria; as amongit the Fathers,by Jerome and Aſtin. 3, Farcher,that 
the Hebrew tongue was of al moſt avcienr, he proves from the Zrymole- 
gie of the names extant in the Hiſtorie of Moſes, from the Creation of 
the world to the Diſperſion of the Nations. So the Garden of Eden (TV, 


Henifies with the Hebrews a garden of pleaſures or delights. The w_ 
01 
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of Nod, is called by the Hebrews 7\1 5: e. a lend of baniſoment, becauſe 
Cain was baniſhed thicher. So Babel 555 Confuſion, TOR Adam, 
Mn Eva, pp Cain, Ge. Thus Boehart fol. 57. 4. Rence he procedes 
to ſhew us, how God, at firſt, i»#iruted che Hebrew tongue , as als 
ſo the ſeveral derivations thence. Zn the Creation ( ſaies he ) God inſpis 
red into Adam and Eve , the firſt moment in which they were created , the 
knowlege of the Hebrew Tongue ; that ſo they might underſtand the Lan- 
guage of God conver ſing with them ; as alſo enjoy mutual couferince and con. 
= a among ſt themſelves. T his ſame power of God ſhone forth alſo in the - 
= Confuſion of Languages,which Ged only introduced, Gen. 11.7. confeund Gey, 15. 7; 
>  gheir Langage. Thus Bochart Phaleg. l. 1.c. 15. fl, 59. This Aſſere | 
tion , touching the T7a4»(304 of al. Languages from the Hebrew , | find 
| apain laid down by Bochart , in his Preface to bis ſecond part called {a- 2t noſſe poſſimus 
E-3 naan, fol. 11. Moreover, accor ding to the writings of the Prophets, there (inguam Hebr gis 
; # nothing that wil bring more Anutoritie and Aajeſiie to the Hebrew oy m—_— _ 

Tongue, than if it be taught , that from it ſprang, alm:ſi what ever hoon © lng 
45 any where moſt ancient , even amengFt the nations moſt remote from the nym. Comment. 
Jews,GFo Thus Feiſterns in Preſat. Lex. It #5, ſaijes he, the buge n <ophon. 3.18, 
gloric and felicitie of this ( Hebrew ) Tongue be;ond athers , that it begges 
or borrows nothing from other tongues , but other tongues borrow many 
woras from this. Ste Collatio linguarum quatuor principaliam @ Cruci. 

ero, Fe 
"$4 Having demonſirated the privrizie of the Hebrew Tongue , Srotgint 
and the derivation of al other Langxagesthencez we now procede to orighe Fears 
the Original of the Aebrew Leters , and Scripture , with the Tras- tions thence ſia: 
ductions thence. Concerning this, we have this good account in 4x- Moſes. 
ftin , and Ludovicus Vives on bim: Auguſt .de civit . Dei lib 18 cap. 
39. ſpeaks thus There 1s nowation therefore, that may boaſt it ſelf touch» 
ins the Antiquittc of its wiſdome, beyond our Patriarchs , and Prophets, 
in whom there was a Divine wiſdeme= But the Hebrew Letcye began 
from the Law given by Moſes, &c. . Lud. Vives on theſe words[" the 
= Hebrew Leters | ſpeaks thus : 7 he valgar opinion, bith of our Chriſtians, 
and the Hebrews,94 ; that the Heorew Liters, had Molcs for their Author: 
which Eupolemus , and Artapanus , and other profane writers do aſſert, 

: who deliv.r , that Moles was the miſt wiſe of wen , and the Inventor of 
Leters; which he delivered over tothe Jews , from whom the neighbouring 
Phenicians r7ecezved them, and the Grecians, by Cadmus, from the 
, © Phenicians, Aforcover the ſame Artapanus believes , that Moſes gave 
| WH £rers 20 the Egyptians ; ang that Moſes was rhas Mercurie , ( for fo 
\ + the- 
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Moſes under the the Egyptians cal him ) who, as iti manifeſt amongſt al the Latin and 
name of Mer- Greek Authors , taught the Egyptians Leters: But if any inquire, 1n 
hy is ſaid 0 what Leters that wiſdome of the Egyptians , whercin-we read Moſes was 
-— "*<+o4)ligy inſtituted , was contained, be ſhal pcradventare find,that it was delivey- 


ba ed by vocal Tradition , and was preſerved inthe memorie of Teachers and 
Learners, If there were at that time any Leters , they were no other than 
formes , or images of b:aſts, which they called is 25 yauge Yeaupare, Hie- 
roglyphic Lerers ; i.e. Leters engraven in ſacreds, Philo the Jew re= | 
fers the [nvention of the Hebrew Leters ro Abrabam , but theſe Leters 
ſeem to have been many years befere Abraham, for Joſephus Antiquit. 1, '#Z 
declares, that by the ſons of Seth , the ſon of Adam, there were eretted rms © | 
pillars, the on: of ſtone , the other of brick, wheveon they engravedthe © 
Arts by them invented, and that the columne of ſtone remained in Syria , | 
even unto bu time, Thus toucbing the ſeveral opinions abouc the In- 
vention of Lerers; whereof the firſt ſeems molt probable; namely , 
that cheir original was from Aoſes, The Teitimonie of Expolemys we 
find in Clemens Alexandrinas, Strom . lib 1. Ty MavCi tne: apartoy orgir oe 
Titeres legends wet 4g en upanchy aroms m7; leSavors paler x; os leSaiav goirtx ac 
ſcribendiq; SU* g e,arabe* Exilnes 3% mgg. torrwav , They ſay , that Moles was the firſt 
eatiam teſta'ur . : by 
Plato in Philchy Poſe 14m 3 and that he firſk delivercea Grammar wr Luters to the 
& Phedro,ah Jews ; and that from the Jews the Phenicians received them; as the © 
homine gyptio Grecians from the Phenicians. Pl/atoin his philebus, and Phedrus, con- | 
repcitam, qu. tends, that the firſt Invention of Leters was in Egypt, by Theuth, wa * 
OE. ; Wwh:thir he were a God or man , 1s doutful, That this Thewth , who by | t 
Engubin, De per, CRE Ancients , is {uppoſed to bave been the Jyventor of Lerers, was "Pp b 
Phitoſ.l, 2.c.2,; the ſame with the Egyptian Mercnrie, 1 conceive , wil not be doured |: P 
by any verſed in An:1quitie. S0 Cicero de natur. Dyor. ib. 3. Whom © 3 g 


' the Grecians cal Mercurie , the Egyptians cal Thath, that is, Theath, 
So Euſch.prepar. Evang . lib, 1.cap. 6. produceth our of philo By. 
blius,that Mcrcurie was called by the Egyprians Thouh , who alſo was ® 


the Inventor of Leters, Now that Mercurie, Or, as the E gyptians 
ſtile him , Thoith , or Thexth,was the ſame with Aojes, is athrmed 
by Artapanus, in Ewuſebins , prepar . Evang « lib.g, C, 4, Whom the 
Hebrews cal Moſes, the Greeks ſtile Muſens and the Egyptians Mercurie: 
1 am not ignorant, that many applie the name of Mercarie, or Theath, 
unto Joſeph, who was eſtimed asa God amongſt the E gyptians ,, and 


worſhiped under the Hiereg/yphic of Apis, &c. Bur yer we muſt 
remember , that the ſame names were, upon differing acconnts, attri- 


buted to differing perſons : As the name of Saturne was, by ſome 
attri. 
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Acributed to Adam. and by others to Veah, they being both , in ſome 
Tefpe&t, the (6r/# Heads and Parents of mavkind. So rhe name Afer- 
| Carie, or Theuth, was given to fo/eph ,as he was a perſon aivinel; inſpi- 
r:d cor the interpreting ut dreams, Oc. and che fame name was given un. 
; to Moſes, as the Inventor of Leters, xc, Hence AMercurie pafled for 
vr the God of Learning, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to have beea the 4xthor 
of L:rers, Cyrillas lib. 1, againſt Fulian , relates out of Artapanns , 
* that there wasarod prelerved in che Temple of /ſis , and worſhiped 
" asa monument of 2Zs/es. The ſame is teſtified by Exſebins lib. g. at 
ht prepar. Evang. cap. 4 To which agrees that of /linie [ib. 7. cap- 56. The Hebrews 
2 1 judge( faics be ) char Lecers were of an Aſſyrian (i.e. fewiſh ) ori- Pe _—= ' 
, * gination: But others conceive chat they were found out amonglt the |. 


, . . : jaid to coavey » 
£7 yptians by Mercarie, as Gellinr, others amongſt the Syrians. HOW 7yers to the 


; ever, they were brought into Grece out of Vhenicia by Cadmm, being Vhenicians, 
- in numberat firſt but ſixteen, Hence Z»ſcbirs, de prepar. Evans. bib. 
; > 10.cap, cals them goweg jg 4unt's Ph nician Leters, as hereaiter. 
— > That the Tyrians(a parc of the Phenictans) were the firlt chat taught, 
\  orrather Learned, Letevs, and /iberal Sciences ( namely from the Jews) 
' and diffuſed them, together witch cheir Colonies, throughout the 
\. World , Particularly that they tranſplanted Colonies into Grece at 
,, Thebes in Bcotia; into Africa at Carthage ; as alſoat Gades on the 
- | weſterne Ocean,&c. See Q. Curtius of Alexanders Aﬀairs lib - 4- C. 4» 
1, Whereas itisfaid , that the Syria»s were the firſt /nventors of Leters, 
y tat hereby we muſt underſtand , not the Syrians properly fo ſtiled or | 
> Phenicians, but the Hebrews , is evident from what we find to this 


d De purpoſe in Diodorus Siculus, lib. 5 Sveat & EUreT 4 yeah urul e107, 7% A 
> 3$7s70 gornus wlirre, © The Syrians are ſaid to be the Inventors of | 

th _ © Leters, and from theſe the Phenicians learned them. Where, oppo- } 
* 7 fng the Phenicians to the Syrians, it is maniteſt , that by the S1r-ans 


R "I ol 
= can be meant no other thaathe Hebrews; from whom the Phenicians : 
__ received their Leters, as the H: brews from Moſes : ſo Owen de Theo- | 


log.lib 4. Digreſ. 1.pag. 301. *Idout not ( ſaies he ) but to affirme 
* chat if may be demonſtrated by arguments worthy of belief, that 
* chere was no uſe of Leters,properly ſocalled, more ancieat than the 
* Moſaic | roor(ie)] Inſtitution of Laws : wheretore 1 do altogether 
* acquieſce in the opinion of Expolemus, that AZoſes firlt delivered Le- 
-ters to the fews, &c. To which we may adde that of Aariara the 
7eſuit , in his Preface to his Annotations on Geneſis , where he ſpeaks 
thus: © And truely 24oſes was the firſt who invented Leters, notes | 

I Y * of 


«te Fob 
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d of: hap * of prolation or diſcourſe, comprehended ( even untogreat wonder- 
orum antiquas, © Ment ) under 22, literal charaRers, out of which al words, which 
frue chanane gs, © are innumerable , are compoſed. I treat not now of Hevoglyphic 
g 1% 0h aan ' Leters , which are notes of things: nor of prolation , or words,more 
the ht iew ancient than thoſe Leters, which 17-ſcs invented. Thus Mariana. Yee 
dilgvium fuſe, Tam not ignorant that ſome ot the learned conceive Leters to have £7 
lib.1. Graz c.9, Deei,not from Moſes, or Abraham, but more ancient, even before the ©: 
19 Fn floud: Thus Yoſtius lib. 1.Gram. c.9. | 3. 
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CHAT, XL 


of the Phenician,and other Oriental Languages, 
their Traduition from the Hebrew. 


The Oriowation of the Hebrew; Tts puritie 't:/ after the Captivitie, The © 

Phenician Langmage the ſame,for ſubſtance, with the Hebrew, Which is 

proved, from the Names of places: From the Hebrew , its being called | 

the Language of Canaan, Eſa.ig. 18. From Yhenician wards of Hes 

; brew origination. From Punic words of Hebrew origination. Plautus's 
« Pxnulus explicated The Phenicians ſymboliſing with the Hibrews in 

Names and things. Teſtimonies proving the Phenician Tongue to be 

Hebrew, The Egyptian Hieroglyphics from Hebrew Types, and 


Symbols. The o/d & gyptian Language from the Hebrew, The Coptic ; 

compoſed of the old Egyptian ana Greek; The Azotian Tongye fromthe | 

Hebrews The Chaldee fo om the H:brew. The Syriac compoſed of the |, 

Chaldee and Hebrew. Syriac words in the N. T. of Hebrew origination, 23 « 

The Syriac ſtiled Hebrew, John 5.2. Jobn 19+ 13- AR. 21. 40. &, BY « 

The Arabic, its Cognation with , and derivation from,the Hebr:w Thi # « 

Perſic from the Hebrew. The original of the Samaritans, and their «; 

Language from th: Hebyew. The Ethiopic Language from the Hr "P 

brew, 6] 

WS. 
The origination Y. 4 Aving given ſome general account of Languages, Names, c - 
of the Rebrew. and Leters with their derivation from the Hebrew , wenon MF © 
procede to particulars, And firit, as for the or 5; ination of the word WF 4g 

Hebrew , whence it ſprang, its not determined amonp!t the Learr W- foo 


Daille in his French Sermons on Philip. 3+ 5. Ser. 3, opolceny han 
; Ht brew 
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Hebrew to be ſo called from 5y , he paſſed; and ſo commun, at firſt, 
ro al ſuch who paſſed the river Expbrates, as bereafcer. But tbe 
more probable opinion is that of Bochart in bis Phaleg. 13b.2.cap,14-fol/ 
104. where he proves, that the name Hebrew had its criginal from Hee 
ber,Gen. 10 25. the father of Phalcg , ſo called from the confuſion of Lane 
guages, Thus aifo Owen ae Theol lib, 3.Cap. 2. pag. 172, * The He- 
* brews ( ſaies he) were {0 called becauſe they were the ſons of Heber : 
© The reaſon of the name is very eaſy to be under{tood, Al the Nari- 
© 742 of the Canaanites were diltinguiſhed amongit themſelves by Sir- 
* xames, aſſumed from the molt kaown Awthors of their famzlies,men- 
* tioned by Moſes, Gen, 10. 15.&c. where this is called an Amorite , 
© that a febuſite,Fc., Abraham living amonglt them trom Heb.r ( the 
*famous Head of the Familie whence he ſprang )was called an Hebrew, 
« by which Patro»ymic name , he and his Peſteririe were diſtinguiſhed 
* from al the Poſteririe of Cham, Thus Owen, who alſo addes (6. 4. 
*cap.2 © We have ſhewed that the Tongue uled by Abraham , was 
« the ſame with that of the firſt men ;, and that it was at length, from 
« Heber, called Hebrew. This was kept pare and incorrupred by his 
« Poſteritie « who travelled through many parts of the Eaſt, where 
«were manv Diale&s in uſe, ſpecially che Syr;ac. This appears by 
© the diſ#iniion the Scripture obterves betwixt the /peech of Laban the 
< Syrian,and 7acob, asGen. 31.47. where Zaban makes uſe of the 
S;riac, This Hebrew continued, even atter the confaſion of Lan- 
gages at Babel, in its native paritie and fimplicitie, until the Baby loni- 
an Caprivitie. $0 Bochart Phaleg lib. 1.cap. 15. fol: 59. where ſhew- 
wing that Babylon had ever been fatal to the Hcbrew , he affirmes, That 
* whereas the H:brew Tongue had flouriſhed from the Creation of the 
* world even unto the Baby/onian Captivitie, almoſt 3040. years; it 
* then ceaſed to be 24/gar, or at leaſt, it much degenerated fromits an- 
* cient pyritie. Forthe fews, upon their recurne trom the Caprivitie, 
* infected the Hebrew Language with the admiition,partly of the Chal- 
*Ace , partly of 'the Syriac, and partly of the Philiſtine Idioms,*c. 
* Thus alſo Owen Th: log lib. 3 cap. 2: As the Hebrews by lictle and 
* little deflected from the true wer/bip of God, ſo by lictle and lictle 
© they lolt the paritie of their Language,&c, | 


& 2. We ſhal begin with the Phemcian Language, which endeavors The 7 


Gc2410.2 5, 


Ge1.10.15,&c 


The putty of the 
Heorew "ul the 
captivitie, 


Gen.31. 47. 


'nictan 


to demonſtrate Its derivation from,and C ognation, yea indeed ſameneſſe, Tongue the [me 
for ſubſtance with the H:brew. This 1 find excellently wel done to my for ſubRaace 
hand by Learned Bochare; ro whom I ſhal alſo adde the Symbols, or 7 Henman. 


I 2 conſents 


60 The Afﬀinitie 'twixt the Phenician & Hebrew. F 15, 


—_— | rag conſents of other Learned men. Bochart C anann lib, 2 Cap. I: fel. 7956. 
the ſame with laies down bis Hypotheſis chus, *W hat 1 have hitherto in this whole :74- 
the old Bebrew * ation laid down, that the Phenician T ongae is very near akin to 
ſee Jo, Scaliger * the Hebrew, ſeems demunſtrable by manifold Reaſons. His 1. Reaſon, 
22 what ſlows for the Afſmitie of the Phenician with the Hebrew Tenge , is taken 
a Fibrie of trom the Names of places in theland o: Canaan, which were of Hebrew 
the Phenician import , and that before the 1/rae/ires departed from Egypt 3as it ap- 
with the Hcb;cw pears by the boots of Aeoſes and fojprasz who lay down the lame Van es 
x . From ive gf places, .as they were in uſe amongit the Caraanites, only with a 
0 of £*4ces change of the flexicn , as in a Cifferent Dialeft, Thus fol. 776. 2,1c ap- 
"i pears from Scyiprare , that the other people , xe/ghbors tothe 7ews, 
+. The Hebrews namely the Eyyprians, Syrians , Babylonians, Ammonites; Moabites, 
& Canaimites Philiſtines, fc. were «npiyauya, differing in Langnage : Thus 1n 7efc* 
euiykofet, pits the Amalekites and Mideanites are fliled : But now, no ſuch thing 
1s mentioned of the Canaanites . On the contrarie, Rahiv, a woman 
of Canaan, andthe ſpies ſent by fobua, confer together 2s 5yiyt 70; 
of the [ame Langage: SO Bochart fol. 777. 3 Neittier is ita Jeighe 
3. The Hebrew Argument , that the Hebrew Language 1 called the Lar guage of Canaan, - 
the Language of Eſa- 19. 18- and in Cherilo, Joſephus ſuppoled yauons v.inour , the |= 
Py Eſa.l9 Phenician Tongae,to be the Hebrew, Ard in Hirodotms theſe Phenici® |» 
-_ ans, who are circumciſed after the Egyptians manner, ar&the ſame | 
with the Hebrews. And Lvcian uſeth the nanjes Hebrew and Pherician © 
promiſcuouily. 4 In the Reliques of the Phenician Tongne,there are | © 
many names and words purely H:brcw , which ſufficiently demonſtrate | 
the Cognarion or lameneſſe of the former with the latter. To begin 
with the Reliques of Sanchoniathon's hiſtorie , which was turned into 
Greek by Philo Byb/1z4 : the ſragmcnts whereot are to be found in 
Euſchins Praparat- Evang. lib. 10, Cap. 3+ where we find mention 
of a Chaos 5585985, darke Chaos, ſo called from It, Gen. 1.5 this 
GeV. 14.5, Chaos was called alſo by the Phenicians vwr which is the ſame with the 
Hebrew 1115 , 0d Or mad, mattcr or ſlime, He gives us likewiſe an ac! 
count of many of their Gogs,which were evidently of Hebrew import, 
. and original, S0 making the $#» to be Zird of Heaven , he files bim 
Big ol, WhiCD is the ſame with Tu, $2. Alſo bis Ewvy is the 
fame with [7,3 El with SN, Beel with © 5 , Elobin with E957 Ou ; 
Betwlia with 5539 : Htb(Grich M9) Flutes namegbe fame with 7.199, 
death. Sud vn Syayk.is the fame with Ps; 1ſracl, with <NVE) . as Boe 
chart Can, 116.2.Caps 2. | 
S. 3. Totheſe Phenician words , collected out of Sarchoniathan, 
we 
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we may adde many otbers to be found ſcattered up and down in other 
Authors. As in foſephus, the San is ſtiled at Emeſa Elagatalus, from 
the Hibrew 21 NON . So in Heſychin, Aferts is rendred Lord; the 
fame wich 77x : In Plutarch an oxe is ſtiled Thor,and A/pha,whbich are 
the ſame with the Hebrew 11 , and BIR. So Porphyric tels us, that 
bis own name MLax«,lig ifies properly in the Phenician Tengue , a Punic words of 
bs: King; which exaQtly anlwers to the Hebrew $529. Farther this very —_ 019/84; 
RM oreat fſinitie, and tor lubſtance Identitie, *twixe the Phenician and 
: Hebrew Tor:gue, is very evident from thoſe Remains we bave of the 
Punic Language , which was originally the ſame with the Phenictan. 
Thus Gretizs, in his Epiſt. ad Gallos Epift, 114. ( pag. 242.) touchirg 
the :dentitie of the Prnic with ihe Phenician, as alio ol both with the 
Hebrew , writes thus to Salmaſine, * In this Leter, my Salwaſizes,thou 
* doit rightly gatber, that there were Phexician words remaining in the 
© Punic Language, Even unto Axſtins time. This is taught us in 7e- 
* rome by Alma MPY , which faies be ) Fgnifies amongit the Pheni- 
*cians aVirgin, as alſo in Auſtin, by Salus, w3v ; which be laies,ſig- 
- - *nifies with the Phenicians Three. Thele things being thus, *cis yer true 
= * that Auftin, who was killed in the Punic, was ignorant of the He- 
” *brew, Without dour, long cultore had foiſted many thirgs' into the 
| * Panic Tonguc , Which were extrinſic thereto : and thoſe very words 
* which agree with the radical Leters of the Hebrews , differ ſome- 
. « what in the ſuund ofthe vowels and flexion; as 'tis evident from S:- 
= ya mm Plantus, Thus Grotins, Yea this Aﬀinitie 'twixt the Hebrew and 
a | Punic Tongue was long ſince obſerved. Auſtin, expounding thoſe 
on ©: words of Chriſt, far, 6. 24. ſaies, * that riches among it the Hebrews 
n 3 © were called Mammen , Con:ormable to the Punic name : for gain in 
n © <f the Punic Tongue is fliled Jfammen. So again Ar guſt. Serm. 35. 
is © *©The Hebrew word AZammeon ( faies he ) is akin to the Punic, Tongue: 


Mat.6. 2.4 
MAammops 


:e W& «for thoſe Tongues are zoyned rogether by a certain vicinitie of fig- 
os * <nification. So Bochart ( Car.1ib.2.cap. 16. ) tels us, that both in.the 
ws; Hebr.w and Phenician Dialcit, T1272 Mammos, or K3\9D , often ſigni- 
jo fies riches 3 whence 1t is, that P/al. 37. 3. the Greeks render 1915x , 2 
te inſtead of NIN , =\#nz. The Radix is not, as ſome will , [ON , bur 
I 1722 , which ſignifies to waxe rich, Moreover the Chaldees , as wel 2s 
Ns the Panics, put [W229 for gain; which is frequently uſed in the Pa- 


pon WY 7aphrafts , for the H:brow Ys 3 fee an example Gen. 37, 26, Thus 

4 | Glaſſins ( Philolog. Sacr. lib. L. Tract. 4. Sect. 2. Can, J-') Uhunwe, Yrs 
un, | 82D Manmens , ſome derive fromthe Hibr. (11577 4, which among 
we 13 orhes 
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Other things , (gnifies plentie of riches ,Fc. Again Arftia , on Fihn 
Tratt. 15. tels us, that ' azointed in Greek is Chriſt , and in the He 7 
© brew Mcfas , whencealſo in the Punic Tongue Meſſe ſignifies a+ *' 
noanted. Meſſe is the ſame with wn) , whence 1. Sam. 16. $2. WFwn2 | 
andint him, ec. But nothing does more evidently demonſtrate the 7- 
dentitie of the Panic Language with'the Hebrew, than that famous jrag- 
ment of the Panic Tongue in Plautys's Penulus 3 whereof we have an |. 
excellent explication, and that according to the Hebrew forme , piven 
usby learned Bochayt, in bis Cay. /ib. 2. cap. 6. fol. 831, Where we * 
find the words of Plantus, N'*yth alonim Valouwth, &c, thus redu- 

ced , by B:chart, to. the Hebrew , M91 IMP NR NI Deos Den 

aſque veneror, 1 worſhip the Gods and the Goddeſſer, &c. NI ( ſaies he ) 

Is a particle of Prayer: PX a note of the accuſative caſe following. e 
The reaſon why alonim Valonuth , muſt fignifie Gods and Goddeſſes , is ſl 
given us by Poſeph Scaliger , in the Appendix to his Emendatio Tempo" — ex 


rum: wherewe are told, that iaczy among(t the Phenics ans ſignifies ©: ©, 
69d , as Philo Byblius: And Siſenſa on this place bath obſerved, that * *« 
Alon inthe Panic Tongue is Go Thus this fragment of the Punic | *C 
Tongue, mentioned by P/aztas ( which has ſo much tortured Crimes | EF 
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to interpret) is by Bochart reduced to, and explained bythe Hebrew, 
which is an evident demonſtration , thatthe old Panic diftered not,in | »*& 
ſubltance , from the Hebrew, Now that the Panic Language is the  * ne 
{ime originally with the Phenirian, I conceive, no one skilled in thele *£ 
Tongues, can denie. And indeed the Copnation *rwixt the names | 
Pzn or Pu4i,and Pherices declares the ſame. Beſides it is a general Con-  SCT1 
ceſlion , that Carthaze, the chief ſeat of the Carrhag nians , was foun- *- - 
ded by a Colonie of che Phexicians, from whom alſo they received theit >; 
Language. EY 

S. 4. Farther, that the Phenician Tongue was the ſame originally je *&re: 
wi.h the Hebrew , may be evidenced from the Phenicians, their [ym i 


boliſing with the Hebrews in Names, Cyſtomes,, Conntrie,&c, Thus of } 

the Land of Phenicia is called the Landof Canaan, as before. And the a P las 

name Hebrew was given to the Phenicians, as wel as to the 7cws 0M 7nd 

* Paille on Phil. 3.7. Serm 2. This word Hebrew has been in a pat- my : 
e 


* ticular manner given to the people ot 1ſracl, although it ſeems, that } 
*at the bepinning,the Cha/d:ars called al thoſe, who dwelt in the Land P* aſle 


© of Canaun, Hebrews , and the Egyptians acknowleged them as ſuch} Dralef 
* as you may. eaſily remarque þy al thoſe paſſages of Geneſis , whertiy © bi! 
*chis word is uſed, But the poſteritie of 1/racl having fince occupie as the | 


L 
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© al this countrie of Canaay, whereof the Inhabitants were called He- 
© byews, thence it came to paſle,that the name Hebrew was appropriated 
*to the /ſraelites Thus Daille, And Bochart, Can, (ib. 2. cap. 1, fel. 
© 779, gives us the reaſon why this ſacred Hebrew Tongue was, by God, 
* permitted-to be in uſe amongſt the profane Canaanites or Phenicians, 
© namely, for the benefit of the Patriarchs, that ſo their Pereprinati- 
* on in the Land of Canaa» , might be more tolerable and eaſie Yer 
* (ſajes be) 1 wil not contend , that the Caraanires Diale® was, in al 
© things, the ſame with the Hebrew : for amonglit the Hebrews them- 
« ſelves there were diverle Dialefs : io Sibboleth and Scibboleth, Jud, 
©12 6. ſo the Levize was known by his ſpeech, Jad. 18. 3. and Pe- 
© ter for a Galilean, Mat.27. 73- But 1 fſhalconclude this Argument 
rouching the Phenician Tongar, its derivation from, and ſamexeſſe for 
ſubſtance with,the Hebrew, with ſome further Arreſtations of the Learn» 
ed. Bochart, Phaleg. lib.1. cap. 15. ſpeaks thus : © The 31 is the Lan- 
. =» * ouageof Canaan , or the Phenician or Punic , which was brought out 
. -- *of Phenicia into Africa, and poſſeſſed the whole Countrie, even from 
c 
$ 


” *Cyrene to Gades. In this Tongue Afochus the Sidenian writ of 


. © Philoſophie, and Sanch:aiathon the Hiſtorie of the Phenicians, and that Srabo 1b. 16, 


: «4 * before the Trojan wars, Here it ſufficerh to obſerve, that the He- -—" Prepar, 
b | £ brew Tongue is called, by E/aias, the Language of Canaan, Eſa 19.18. E 


6 * not only becauſe the Fews poſſeſſed Canaan, but alſo becauſe the 
le © Language of Canaan, and Hcibrew were very near akin, Thence in 
v2 our fifch Book we ſhal, if God favor us, illuſtrate many places of 
Scripture thence. So Boch, Canaan Pref. fol. 11. © Wetake ( faies be) 
-, © the Phenicianand Hib7ew tongue almoſt for the ſame; becauſe the 
+ © Phenician is an Hebrew DialeR, little unlike to its Protetype,as 1 prove 
= « by many particulars in a peculiar book , wherein 1 have col!eRed with 
al 2 «great care, and endeavored to explicate, as wel from the Hebr:w, 
Z *as from the neighboring Tongues, almoſt what ever there remains 


- {© of Pheniciſme in the writings of the Ancients, withcut excepting 
"he © P/autus, or the African names of herbs, which are found in Apul:iczs, 
«8 © ond in the Aniwarie of Dioſcorides;which have bitherto ſo much vexed 
1M © the moſt Learned. To this of Boychart we might adde alſo that of 


g the Learned Ger. Foſſtus , de Riſtor. Gracis lib. 2. cap. 16. where 

| be aſſerts: That the Ph: nician Tongue differs from the Hebrew only in ſome 
BE Dial: : and he inſtanceth in Porphyri.'s name Aalche , wind , as 
be biraſelf confeſſeth , in his own Phenician Tongue, ſignifies a K ing, 
as the Hebrew 772 doth, That the Phenician Tongue was the ſame 
| ; Originally 
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originally with the Hebrew,is alſo afſerted and proved by learned oſepgh © 
Scaliger Animaaverſ.in Euſeb.Chren. (fol. 51 cait. 1658 thus:We know ©! 
therefore that the Phenicians ſpaks originally the Language of the Canaa- Þ* 
nites, which was mere Hebrew. This & atteſted, as by other things, (0 
by the Reliques of Philo Bybiius, who ſhal drnie that BiC2z # the ſame | 
with I83?! &c. as inthe Appendix to our book de Emind, Tem- = 
porum.The like he addes 1.11 1. of which ſee what follows chap 12.8, 
3.Secallo Grotizs Epiſt, 113. aiGallos pag. 237. and Brecrwoods [ne 

quiries,Cap.7 fag, 52, 57. Bur more particulariy, Owen Theel, lib 

* 3.cap.2. telsus, That the Phenician or Syrian Tongue received 


| 

* its origiral from the Hebrcw , and not the Hebrew from che Syrian , 
*2s a], who underſtand any thing in their Analogie , acknow'ege ; 
* as alſo the Puritie and Simplicttie of the Hcbyrcw Tongue proclaims , ; 
*©6.50 (1b. 4+ cap. 2. 7 
&. +. Bur to psſſe to the other oriental Languages, which differ : 
little or nothing , ſave in Dia/e&, from the Hebrew, We ſhal begin | # 
with the Fgyptian Language, which was twofold , Symbelicard Hier" , w 
gyphic , or Simple . Touching their Symb:lic mode of diſcourſe and © at 
writing , we finda good account in Clemens Al:xanarin. cgau. ls, = It 


They ( faith he ) who are taught by the Egyptians , learne firſt the wer ans 
thod of al Egyptian Leters, nhich i called(1) tpiſtolographic: {2 ) His 11 
eratic, ſed by thoſe who write of Sacreds: (3.) th: laſt and moſt perfect # pl. 
Hieroglyphic; whereef ce #4 Curiologic, the othey Symbolic ; of th lie 


Symbolic, one & properly ſpoken by imitation : ancthcr,as it were, tropi £4 
cally, another goth allegoriſe by Enigmes,&c. Theſe jg avon yer unun, ro 
Hieroglyphic Leters , were images of bealts,&c. engraven principally Te 
for ſacred uſe. We find ſome mention hereof in the fragments oi, Ge 


Orws , that moſt ancient writer. And indeed this ancient mode of ſet- 


ting ſorth things worthy of memorie, by Hi:rog/yphic notes or Symtil;, 8 EZ) 
was very commun amonglt the Arzcients, ( in thoſe oriental parts, Ht 
ſpecially both Poers and Philoſophers, and exceding proper for that lati 
inſant ſtate of the world, wherein knowlege was ſo rxde and 5mpolit. why 
And we need no way dout, but that this Symbolic kind of Di: IN” 
conrſe or Language , had its original from the Divine Oeconomit, that 
which God preſcribed bis Church , confiſting of many terrene Image by u 
and ſenſible formes , for the ſhadowing forth heavenly Myſteries. Which in ch 
way of conveying , and preſerving Knowlege is not only he/pfyl to the for t 
Memorie, graref#l tothe fancie, and judgment, but allo very effican# M5 
os for the moving of Aﬀettions, Thus were the greateſt pieces of thoſe 
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Fewiſh Wiſdom: couched urder the covert of Symbols and Tjpes : 
whence the &gyp/1ane and other Nations borrowed their Hieroglyphic 
and Sj wbolic V1; dome, and Fables, which Pzthagoras, CAC. brought 
into Grece. But more of this, Part 2. 2.1, c, 2. of Egypte Philoſoprar. 
As for the ſimple Langwage of the Egyprians , and its 4ffininic with 
the Hebrew, we have ome diſcoverics chereof in Scriptural Erpprian : 
ames. So Foſephs Egyptian name, given him by Pharaoh,Grnef, 41, Gen al: 45, 
45. Zophnat paancach , ſeems evidently to eyirnce an Affn:t7e ewixte 
the Hebrew and Egyptian Tngue : For Zophnar ſeems to have Crgnart- 
6% With the Hebre EY , Which ſignifies to concele, or keep ſecret ; 
whence this Ejpiian nameis rencred by the Chaiare ("REWTN 2G 
721193 the man «0 whom ſecrets are reveled. $0 Joſcpkin: renders it xv- 
mov txeriv, a ſearcher of {errcts. And Theodot. amitimy unrerku , 
an interpreter of things iniffable + which agrees with the Hebrew,as Glaſ- 


fie de Grammat. lib. 4. Tract. 3. obſer. 14. de Nomine preprio, Bur 


we have a more ful Demonſtration of the Crgnarion *ewixt the Hebrew 

and Egyptian Larguare in Bochart, Phaleg lib. 1. cap 15. The fourth, 

faith be, 2 the Egyptian Tongae , of which P/al. 81. 5. When he went 

out of the Land of Egypt, where I heard an unkzown Tongue, And, Pf. | 

114 1. When Iſrael wert forih of Egypt, and the houſe Jacob from a peo» DT]. 114+ be 

pl: w5 barbarous , i.e. of a ſtrange Language. Thence E/aias prophe- 

fieth, chat fve Ciries of Egype ſhould , tor the Egyptian , [peak the 5 

Language of Canaan. Eſa. 19,18. And foſeph, diſſ: bling himalelte E/. 19.13, } 

to be an Egyprian, ſpeaks ro his brethren by an 7zterpreter : Whence 

they , ſpeaking among themſelves , thought he underſtood them nor, 

Gen. 42. 23. Thus by way of objcdion, - : 
To which Bochare thus replyeth. Yet notwithſlanding, becauſe the 7'* C0292 

Er yptians wer e xeighbors tothe Jews, 1 no way dout, but that the —_— - 

H.brew and Egyptian Language bad ſome things comm» ; from the col. j;ow, 

lation whereot , ſome light may ariſe. For example; it is demanded, 

why Egyps , or fart of Fgypt, is in the Pſalmes, and Eſaizs,called 

IN Raab. > Here Interpreters are much ata loſe, being ignorant Pſa. 87, 4. and 

that the Hebrew Raab is the ſame with the Egyprian Rib or Riph ; $9. 19. 

by which name De/:a,or the triangular part of Egype comprehended £/* 5*: 9: 

in the mouths of 1il:, 18 at this day called, from the forme of a Pear, 

for that was properly Rib. Again Jyterpretcr, hefitate about the name 

iD Channa, P/. 80.15. Whereof1 find ſeven w«/ions at leaſt, and 

thoſe, many of them, mt rcvrore. I render it ev: the plant, out 

ol the Egyptian Tongue, in which the 7vy is called 410mer, 5: c. evriy 

URS - Of itf& 
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MANS aoce Oz7i2zfO the plant of Ofires , according to Plutarch in ſide. The Pſale _ 
+> phcoms iſt having alittle before ſaid , that Gcd had tranſplanted a vine | - 
Aeypto tranſla- 0#t of EgJPt couching the ſame vine, he ſubjoyns, © God, &c. vi. 
ta, Luandoqui- fit this Vine 1:2) Veckanna , 1.C. and ive plant which thy right hand © 
dem autem * Ju» hath planted , He uſeth an Egyptian word , becauſe he treats of 
Ft vicini f4ele 2 vine tranſlated out of Egypt. Thus alſo Cocquius, as in the Margine, 
gyptii , non : : 
duſtatur 3 vo- From the ſame Tongue is derived the name of Joſeph , wbich Pharath 
&s, ,quin He- impoſed on him, MVP MBY T /aphnath Paaxeach, Gen. 41.45, 
breus & Agy)* The L.XX , who publiſhed their verſeonin Egype , write it Yov70rmiey 
"”s _ wm s, e. the [nterpreter «| ſecrets, or Kewiler of futures, Conſult of this 
3: %=9r pag Amama in Geneſ. and Kirchey. Proar Copt. C 5. Alſo NG Sohay a pri. 
Adriaa.Cocquius (0n,Gen. 39,20. is ſuppoſed by Abenezra to be an Egyprian word , and 
Hiſtor,Plantar;;, that from Aoſes's Interpretation. And Muſes, or Moyes, if we may 
Pf. 159, beleive Ph.?o, and Joſeph , and Cl:m, Alexanarinus , fignifies among 
the Egyptians ,\ene preſerved ont of the waters : which anſwers to the ; 
Hcbrew origination, So the Egyptian word Rephan , or Remphan, fl 
in uie amongſt the Coprites , ( whoſe Language is conpoied partly of 
' the Gr:ch, and partly of che old Egypriay, Eg.) of which fee more, 
Bock 2, cap. 2- $. 8. To thele we might adde mary other Eoyprias 
»ames and words, which ſeem to bave evident copnatrew with, and fo 
derivation fromthe Hebrew. As Amun, 7upitcrs name, whom the 
Glff, Gramm, Eg31ians ſo tiled , from Cham, whence the Grectans called him auysy, 
S.l.q. Traft, 3» IS Yoſſius, Idol latr. 1.1. c, 17. SO the Egyptian Neel( whence by the 
©/ 13, Elijon of f, came Nitas ) ſeeins evidently the fame with the Rebrow 
NJ Naal or Nee! : as Fuller and Glaſſizs aſter kim bave obſerved. 
The like might be proved of the Egyprians Gods ; as Horus from YN +. 
lizht , or the Sun : Ap from 5X a Fathir, &c of which hercaf- 
rer. - by 
Thus much for the Cognation *twixt the Hebrew and Egyprian Lane 2 
guage: And for a more full So/xt:on of the 0653.9 above mentioned i 
» hethey there be from Pſ. 81. F. and 114. 1. &c. which places ſeem tomplie an Eſer 
an eſſential dif» tial difference *twixt the Hebrew and Egyptian Lang rage ; it may be 
fereace *twixt anſwered, 1, that a different Dial in Langnages origivally the (ame, Wh 
i cond and ;; ſufficient to conſtitute ſuch a difference, as that the perions to whom 
each Dialett belongs, may not wnderitand each other, when they 
diſcourſe, This is evident from the Syrian or Chaldee Language; which, 
as *tis generally conteſſ'd among the Learned , is bur a different Dia FF 
left of the Hcbrew , and yet the va/gar Fcws did nor underſtand it, BY 
as is appears from 2 Ki.gs 18, 26, [hen ſaid Eliakim,&c, Sp ak,, 1 BY 
| : | | prey 
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pray thee, to thy ſervants inthe Sytian Language , ( for we underſtand 
it ) ard talk net with #5 in the jews Language, #n the ears of th: Pee 
ple that are on the wal. The lixe may bc inftanced in other Langua- 
ges , wherein different Dialcfs rencer their arſcour ſes unintellsg ble 
2. We may grant , that the Egyprian Larguage was {omewbat a 
more remote derivatios from,and yet originally che ſame with, the'He- 
brew. 

As for the Coptic or latter Egyptian Language, it was compoſed out 
of the old Egyprian and Greek Toygue: For atter Alexand:r's death, 
Ezypt becoming che chiet Seat of the Grecian Empire, this gave the firlt 
occaſion and riſe to the combination of the 0/4 Egyptian with the Gre- 
cian Language, But that which gave thie greateſt advantages to this 
commixture ot the Egyptian and Greek Torgue , was the fxmous Schole 
of Ale xanaria ( erected by Prolemie Philaaelphinm ) whither al the Yrs 
r40/r,or great Wits,ot Grece had recourſe, for cheir Inſtitution in Phi- 
lo{:phie 3 which flouriſhed no where ſo much as in this famous Schole, 
Thence the Greek Tongne being molt in faſhion, not only in this >chole, 
but throughout Egypt, and ſo by little and little incorporating with 
the old Eyyptian, both concur rothe prodatiien of the Copric,or new 
Egyptian Tongue See more of the Cepric Tongue, Kircher. Proar. Cept. 
and Walton Introdact. ad Ling. Oriental. 

8. 6, Next unto the Egypriay,we ſhall mention the Az1tian or Phi- 
liſtine Language , which is fuppoied to be a middle berween the Egyp- 


= and Hebrew : SO Becharr Phal, lib, 1. cap. 15, The fifth # the 


zotian Language concerning which , ſee Nehem. 13. 24 And their 
chilareu ſpake half in the ſpeech of Aſhuod, and could not ſpcak in the fews 
Language,Fce To this Language of Aſpdea, called Azvtic (4 e. the 
Tongue of the Philiſt1nis, of whom the «4z9tians were part) agrees 
that which Hiros. in Eſa. | 7, writes of the Canaanitiſh Tongue,that 
it i a miale Language *twixt the Egyptian and Hebrew : For the Phis 
li/tines came out of Egype, and occupied part of the land of Caraar : 
Allo Dagon, the God of the Azorians, derives bis name from the Z:- 
brew737 Dagan , which ſignifies breadcorne, So Philo Byblixa, cut of 
Sanchoniathon , 53 aay ws imady cre ones % acompen maidn Zol's Argo, 
Dagon, becauſe he found out bread corne , and the plongh,, # called Jupi- 
ter Arotrius, SO the Gazeans God, called Marnas, is merel y 
Syrian or Phemcian: For W3z"D, Marnas, among the Syriavr, ſigni» 
fes, the Lord of mew. Alſo Baalzebyb , the appel/ation of the Accaroni- 
er: Iau , is plainly Hebrew , ſignifying the Lerd of a flie , or Suey 
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63 The Chaldaic Lanzuaze from the Hebrew. B. r; 


S439. Urania Fenus among the Aſcalenttes , concerning whom Heres 

Itaque ver um of dats in Clio ſpeaks, is cailed by the Hebrews Aſtarath,\, e. Aftarte, 
quo{dizimys, from the care of the flock, 1 Sam.31,10. SOM like manner Saray I, 
Azgotiam, ve! which oft occurs in the books of Foſhua, 7 udges , and Samuel , ſor the 
quod ide eft, Philiſtine Prince, ſeems to be derived from che Hebrew N& Sar. And 
- mn. ce Abimelech,a name commun to the ancient Philiſtive Kings, Gen.20,and 
fuiſse affinem, 21- and 26. 1s notoriouſly Hebxcw. Allo many names of the Philiſtine 
Bochart Chal, Cities are apparently Hebrew, Whence Bocharrt concludes: 7t # therc= 
- 6C'E5» fore true, what we have affirmed, that ihe Axot1an , ur Philiſt ing, Tongue uu 
| akin to the Hebrew, | | 
The Chaldee,iis &F. 7, As for the ancient Chaldreand /attcy $;riac , they are both 


origination #10 eyijent derivations, and very little different, from the H:bycw. Touch- t 
the Hebrew. ing the old Chaldee , we have many fragments Of itin Ezra, Jeremiah, 0 
and Danicl.as Ezra. 4, 7. unto ch. 6. 15- and 7. 12. unio 26. So re 
Jerers, 16.11. and Day. 2. 4, unto v, 8. In the Scripture it is {tiled the « h 
Aramean 3.e. the Syrian Language 3 allo EwD 7 Ww3+, the Tergue of ha 
the Chaldeans, Dan. 1. 4. Others itile it ihe A/yriac Largrage. We pr 
have an ancient Spccrmen of this Tongue,Gen. 31. 34, where the ſame wh 
place is called by Laban in the Chalace, RXTYITC MI Jegar Sabadutha, fai 
5, e- A monument of writers , and by Faceb, in Hebrew 1y*;3 Galed,, or, gry 
according to the commun prorunciation , Galaad, which lignifies the Wo 
ſame. *Tis true, the Yzlgar Few; underitood not this Language( which 76h 
often happens in differing Diale&s of the ſame Langaage ) as it appears NT 
trom Jerem, 5.15, 2'K:ngs 18. 26. Yetthe more Zitcrare Jews,as E- In c 
liakim with the reſt, 2 Kings 18.26. underſtood the tame, which tie, 
argues its Cognation with the Hebrew, This is fariher demon{itrable fe, 


trom the ſeveral C'aldte Namis of Gods, An, places, *c. men« 
tioned in the Scriptures, AS Bil, Eſa. 46. 1. 9 from<Re, Gear 
»ame ( not from ©J12 baal the Phezician Gcd, as many conjecture, 
but upon a miitake )as Bochart informed me. And Adad from the 
Hebr:w 71" 8 Achoa, E/a. 66. 17. if not from 3477 . Likewiſe Ur, a 
Citie of Chald-a, is evidently the ſame with the Hebrew ix Vr,which 
tignifies Light a1:d fire. Whence this Citie is ſo called, Ger. 21. 31. 
from the Sx» , which was worſhiped here under the Symbol of ſacred FR 
fire: of which more bereaiter. Touching the Chaldce Tongue, its Bi 
original Afinitie with , and Difference ftrom,the Hebrew , ſee Waltcnin 

Bbl, Polyglot. Proleg. 12. De Lingua Chaldaica. 
Tie Syriate &« $» 8. As for the Syriac, it ſprang up, after the Babylonian 
Captive 


C. 11; Syriac words of Hebrew origination. &9 


Captivitie,from the complexion,or combination Of the Hee 


re ; it inclines more to th | 
'rew and Chaldee;, and though it1 > the ne 


the New Teſtament, SO Racha Mat. 5 .22. Syr. XP fig- multo propior, 


® + r . -” 
Poſt Capriviratem ex Bbraiſms 


wiſtione, narus 


/Chaldee,yet was it derived originally from the Hebrew, - us fermo, qui ad Yak 
| aSit appears by thoſe mary Fragmenrs we find of it in jr2um ima acced] 


r,ut Chaldeo [tc 
Hebraticum tas 


. F- SR heorbylaft ) from D7 Heb. p57 men pathm appellant Evangeli= 
nifies cicher xamm#v50y (as 7 Peopry ) PP < PPT tg,quia Hebreorum erat ſermoz 


| 9- 
he ſpues forth, or 4 Vain emty fellow, wo ng r ms from nos hadie Sy:um vocamus, HoC 
the Hebrew p77) in Hrphil 250 he makes voad: as Frant- ſermone Jeſum Chriſlum, & A® 
zi de Interp. Scrip. orac. 129, Again AMammon Mat 6. poſto'os loquutos, conſtar, Bo= 


24. Lube 16.9,16. Gre peppore, Syr. RINID Mammu* thart Phalcg,tib.1.cop.15- | 


14, Owes its derivation, either to the Hebrew 5127, which among other 
things, ſignifies plenty of riches, or to the Hebrew (OR he 2 firme 

or ſtrong. $0 Maranatha 1 Cor. 16, 22, wagav «92, which tome 
read, inthe Syriac , as one word : others read it <3 ©1D 
 Mabarcm Attha, be thou curſed : Soit anſwers to the Hebrew =71 
 harem,one kind of malcditlion and cxcommunication. Others, more 
properly, read it NIN": #4. e. our Lord cometh as fude 14 3% ule: 
which was the higheſt degree of excommunication , as it it ſhould be 

laid ; The Church a:ſpaireth of this mans Salvation , and therefore he ts 

given up, or remitted ro the firal jncigment, at the Lords coni:g: Both 

| words are of H:brew origination. Again, we find another Sy-:ac word 
| 7chn 5. 2. Butheſda. SJr. NET IVI , 4. 6. the hiufe of benignitie © 
NT2.3 E[da, in 1ts proper $yriac notion , [1gnifies xeproche; but here, 


; in co:poſirion , it imports b:n1gnirte , from the Hebrew 5Fi benigni- 
1 tie, Or mercie: This place is ſuppoſed to be thus ſtiled. trom the benigni- 
R 1, and mercie, which the Lord here manitelted inthe curing of al dif- 


wciles. Others read it TN , and fo. render it the hoyſe of efſwſron, 
Exfcom the blo of the Sacrifices effnſed ( which gave a medicinal virtue 


s | 

, ro theſe waters ) as Caninius, cc. or*as others, becauſe rainie waters 
þ emtyed chemſelves into it , and fo: the yr. XIWR eff (bor, is derived 
2 {ron the Hebr, 12N. See more of this Anton, Kebrijſenfis in quinquas 
h Wgera /na, cap.5. of Betheſda. To theſe we might adde ſeveral orher 
* — JI words, uſed in the XV. T. as Corban, at, 27.0 wipaver, $jr, 
a 881-17 A gift or oblation : Hebr., IND , ft om INp he drew near ,and 


ts -Þ Hiphil, he offered. And Mark 5.41. maMvz xi SY. DWP NY, 


in wy rom 172, Or 929 an infant , child, or yours perſon, and ©'PÞ . So 
{oY fark 7. 34+ *2029Q Ephphatha,'Syr. NNEMR , from the Hebrew NN. 


ja bus Apoc. 16. 16, We find dpuaiSS os Armageddon; which is vari- 
zia ouſly explained by Jaterpreters ,, but that of Dr»ſis ſeems moſt com- 
m2 K 3 modious; 


Mat.6.24. 
Lub.16. 9,16, 


I Cor, I 6422, 


7oba &» * 


Mat. 27. 6. 
Mar. 7. 11. 


Mar. 5. 4t. 
Apacal, 16:16, 


AR. 1. 19. 


Mat, 27. 46. 
Mark. 15» 34. 


Quotquot vo. 
cabula ex 1in- 
gua rum 1115 
vernacula Ci- 
rant evange)]i- 
Az ſunt more 
Syriaca' Þo- 
chart Phal, !.c. 
C2).15, 


rO Syriac words of Hebrtw orleination. B.1; 


modious , who ſuppoſeth the name to be compoſed of N27) Arma, 
which fignities d:/trutti:n ( by which name the fews called che Citie, 
wherein they deitroyed the Caraanttes, Numb.31.3.) and (1/173 or 
an gedgon contracted, s. e- Thir Army, So AF. 1.19. AuAdrus A 
celdama , Syr- RD" 22N , from the H:brew D71-bl:ad, and\c;n11 a fild. 
Laſtly, we find a whole iencence, taken from FP. 2.2. 1. and expreſſed 
in Greek, Charatters, Mat. 27-46. Mark. 15, 34. thus, Erut Eawi Atuns | 
oa225,5u51 , Eloi Elulamma ſabachthans, which are al Syriac words of 

Hebrew orinination , and very little different from the H: br. w Text, Þ[. 

22. 1, for the Syriac, 17198 ariwers to the Hebrew ?7R 3 and 299 is 

the ſame both in Heby, and Sjr. and albeir the Syriac PI» anſwers not, 

in 20:10n.t0 the Hebrew L7y,yet it 1s evidently Hebrew in its or iT Imaton, 

By al which, it is evident, that the latter Syriac (in uſe among the Jew: 

atter the Capiivitie, even unto, and ſomewhile after, Chrilts time ) 

though it has a mixture of Chaldee with ir, yet it is, tor ſubſtance, He- 

brew, Yea the Scripture calsit Hebrew , fo Joha 5. 2. which is called 

in the Hebrew Tongne Betheſda : on which place Glaſſins ( Philcg. |. 1, 

I.Tratt. 4. Se. 2+ can, 4. )obſerves ; that the Syriac Tongue was Vir. e 
nacule, or vulgar,io the Jewiſh Nation, and 1s called H:brew by reaſon of «| 
the cognation it has with the Hebrew z the daughter attributing to hcrſelf ep 
the mothers name. The like ch 19. 13, the Szriac Gabbatha is {tiled <« 1 
Hebrew. Again wv, 20, the Syriac Title, which P:lare wrote on the <y 
Creſſe, is called H:br:w. So At. 21.40. and 22. 2. and 26, 14. the « F 
Syriac is tiled Hebrew , which evidently exprefſerh the Copnation, yea «as 
Identitie,*ewixt thoſe two Lang wages ; for indeed the /atrer was buta «mn 
corrupt derivation from the former, as commix'd with the Chalaeze. $0_- 
Selden de. Diis Syr. Prolegom. 2. * As many of che Hebrews { ſaith he ) 
* did by little and little rurne away from the true worſhip of God, fo} 
* alſo proportionably from the puritic of their Language ; wbencef 
© ſprang che Chalice DialeR, (z.e the Syriac.)1 ſhal conclude this Di/.} 
courſe of th: Syriac witdan excellent obſervation of Bochart, Phaleg, lib. 
T. Cap. 15. *In this Syriac Tongue ( ſaith he ) there were various Di 
© ets as we may gather from what the maid faid to Peter, Mark 4. 
© 70. &X 2 TaAnatd +57, x, naznie os cunrrte , for thouart a Galilee, 
* and thy ſpeech agreeth thereto, Namely , the Galilean Dialect wilt 
* much more 1impare, as learned Buxtorf proves at large, in his 74 


LY [4 a a a 


_ Tk SS tA. 


* mudic Lexicin on ÞYJ, This Tongee is very neceſlary for Divin, #7 be in 
© becauſe it is near the Hebrew ; and the Apeſ/es borrowed not a ten to b 


woror 


-” 


EY 0p; 
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- © words fromit. Not to mention to the Chaladaic paraphraſes of the 
© Ola Teſtament, and the Syriac verſions both of Old ang N. T. which 


* are very ancient , and of great uſe, as daily experience teacherh us. 
* The Syriac Tongue is now no where vernacule , fave in ſome few 
* rowns about Zibanys. Of the Syriac, ſee more Walton in Bib , Poly- 
glot.Prolegome 13, De Lingua Syriac, c, 

F. 9. Next follows the Arab:c,of which we find mention AtZs 2 11. 
The original whereof the Greek Fathers refer to Aſarmo:h , of which 
Gen, 10. 26. The 4rabes themſelves refer its original to their tather /e- 
{tan, Who ever was tbe firſt /nirator of it, certain it is, that it was 


- originally traduced from the Hebrew. This is evident trom thoſe many 


Arabiſmes, which are found in the Poetic books of Sriptere , ſpecially in 
Job. .S0 Hieronymnus, Prefat, in Daniel, aſſerts, that Job has much ſo* 
cietie with the Avabic Toague. Thus alſo Bochart Phaleg. lib. 1. cap.15. 
* And this, if God give it me, 1 hope, ſome time to make maniteſt, 
© This Arabic Tongue was in old times very obſcure; neither did it, 
* for almoſt three thouſand years, extend it ſelf beyond the limits of 
« Arabia , until, with the Empire of the Saracens encreaſing about a 
* thouſand years ſince, it began topropagare it ſelfevery way, ſo that 
* now it occupies almoſt a third pars of the world as anciently known. 
< It confers tothe Knowlege of the Hebrew much more tban it is belie- 
<ved: Which weare taught by -the Hebrews Commentarics on the 
* Scripture, who , when they heſitate, bave recourſe to this Languare , 
*as to their /acred Anchor, Although they inight have obſerved ma- 
*ny more things out of Arabiſme, tor the illuſtration of the /acred 
* rext,, if they had been more skilful in that Toxgxe. Out of the ſame 


+ © Tongue, there might much light accede to many Sciences; ſpecially 
ro Medicine, and Geographie, and the Mathematics , if thoſe Arabic 


* books, which every where throughout the oriental parts , lye in MSS. 
* were publiſhed. For it's wel knowa , that Arts, and Scicnces have 


E © flouriſhed among the Arabians , for almoſt fix hanared years, whileſt 
' * amongſt us rude Barbariſme has reigned, and Literature almoſt been 


'extin&t, Thus Buchart : who has ſince pcyformed what he here modelt- 


© ly promiſeth, touching the Crgnarion 'twixt the Arabic and Hebrew 


Language , \nhis e/avirate and molt learned book de Animalibys Sacrrs 
wherein he correcs many v#/gay opinions, touching Leviathan, which 


+ he interprets of the greater C7ecogule ; Behem"th, which he ſuppoſerh 
= to betbe Seahorſe, the Vnicorne , which be makes to be an Arabian 
Goat ; the Whale, which ſwallowed up 7onah, which be takes to be 


the 


The Arabic, its 
cognatios with, 
and derivation 
fromthe Hebrews 
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72 The Perſfic from the Hebrew, B.r, 


the der ge-fi/h called Carcharias with other ſacred Animals: He all1 
lilultraces many other difficult Scripcures out of the Arabic, from its 
Copnation with the Hebrew, He was alfopleaied to favor me with 
fore good obſervations, touching the Arabic Language, in an oral con- 
ference I had with him : namely , © That we have but three Aravian 
* wricers more ancient than 2ſahomet , which are Poets, whoſe books 
, © hang up, with 1fabomer, in his Temple. Alſo that Chimiſtrie recei- 
* ved 1s origination, both name and thing, trom the Arabians,on 7 
Of the Arabiciits Antiquitie, Amplitade,and Afﬀinitie with the Hebrew, 
lee Walton 1n Bib!. Polyol, Proleg, 14, & 
8.310, We nowcometo the Perſic Language, with endeavors to | 
The Perc Demonltrate 1ts original derivation trom the Hebrew, This feems mani- 
from the He3'eW jelt from many fragmeuts of Perſian Names , and Titles, ſcattered in 
ſacrcd and profane Hiſtorie. Strabo lib. 11. makes mention of appary 
Amanus , the cheit Perſian God ( whereby they uncerſtood the Sas ) 
which received its origination from the Hebrew 7277 awa the Sun, or © 
*Ye: From whence alto ſprang the Perfian 5339 amazim , which 
the Greeks called 7291357 the ſacred Hearths,whereon their ſacred Fire © 
was worſhiped, as a Symbel of the Sun. This Amanns was called al-. 
ſo by the Perſians Mithras, from ND Mither, Great, as bereaiter, | 
We find farther zorices of the coguation *twixt the Hebrew and Perſict. 
Languages, inthoſe many Per/ic words, extant in the books of Da- ©. 
niel, Ewa, and Eſth:r , which contain ſtories of things done under & 
the Perſzans. $0 Eſther 3. g. 9132 ginze( or as the ancients read it 
Ganze ) hammelec , the Kings Treaſurics , is of an Hebrew root , ( as 
Bochart Phal, lib. 1, C. 15. wil bave it ) which the Perſians at this day 
ſound 11.5 Cenmis. Thus likewiſe 2972 paradiſe, Nehem. 2.8.1s ſupp0* 8 
ted to bea Per/ic word, as wel as H:brew, Alſo 11% Par a lot, foot 
ten repeted in the book of Eſther, ( whence the ſolemne tealt of T'?'® 
parim among the Zews ) as Iam apt to conjecture, had its or17ination 
trom the H:brew Mx Mr. That Vr of Chalgea bad its derivation tro the 
Hebrew IR Or, or Uy , we doutnot but to demonſtrate in its place. 
Now 1ts confeſſ:d by the Learned , that moſt of the Perfan Sacreds 
' were traduced by their MZag:, from the Chaldaic Zabii. Herodotns |, 
9. cap. 85. makes mention of a cuſtome among the Perfians, when they 
* went totight, tocaſta rope, witha gin at the top ofit, on their 
Bichart Phal,qe * enemies , whereby , they being entangled, were drawn into their 
e109, hands. From theſe gizs or ſnares Bochare ſuppoſeth the Sagarriz , for 
Seragtis, a people of Perſia, were lo called, from the Hbrew MN 
Er 0f 


, 
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or IN Sarag , which ſignifies both in the Syriac, Chaldee, and Ara* 
hic, as wel as Hebrew, tO implicate and entangle. Thence the Syriac 
372 Serig, the Arabic NizVw Sarga,and the Greek "apyo 1,2 Cor.1ll- 
33. ligaifying a baſquet and xct, bad their derivation, SO in like Man- 
ner from the Hebrew VR 1Maſtrious, Magnificent, the Perſic TMR , of 
the ſame ſigniſication , had its origination, whence the compounds 
PHI Ard(chir Artaxerxes, and (NYT Ardovan, Artapanus,chc. 
which Heſychins expounds Great, [lluſtrious;, Agms wiyes nay apice 
So Herodotus Muſa.6. Apmtigtns wizas afphiC, hence their ancienc 
Heroes were called Artei. Heſychins , Aprator v news LY OsgCar: Such 
were Artabazrs , and Arbanas, and Artapherni, and Artaxerxes,cc. 
Yea the very name Perſa ſeems to be of Hebrew, and Arabic originati- 
01. For the Arabic W712 pharas ſignifies an horſe ; and ONND phars an 
hor{eman,trom the Aebrew WAS : whence the Coantrie was Called C13 
Paras , Perſia, and the Inhabitants \NTD Perſe, 1. EC {Horſemen they 
being taughe , even from their childhood , #0 7:44 the horſe, which was 
their Glorie. So Xenophon lib. 4, Cyrope dig. The Perſians of footmen 
being made horſemen , they (0 accuſtomed themſelves to horſes, that wJei6 
&v vil vgdov 4 davov ior 3p3en Tlipl.cor eds mo Iwy, 10 20d MAN a* 
mong the Perſians would willingly be ſeen togo afoot. This Art of ris 
aing the horſe , was firſt brought in taſhion by Cyr: For ( as the 
ſame Xenophon tels us 1ib. 1.) before Cyras's time, it was very rare to 
ſee an horſein Perſia, it being a Countrie unkfic for the breeding, as 
alſo ſor the riding of horſes, by reaſon of the mountains there. This 
Bochart givesas a reaſon, wby Aoſes , with the reſt ofthe Penmen 
of Scripture , before Daxiel and Ezechie! , make no mention of the 
Perſians under this »ame, but cal Perſia Cuth and Elam, namely, be- 
cauſe this name Perſia was given it after Cyr#s's bringing up the 
Diſcipline of Hurſemanſhip , whence the name TD paras had its origi» 
nation, as Bochart Phal. lib. 4, cap. 10. Concerning the Perſian 
T ong «e, its original, and uſe; together with the Perſian verficns of 
yo Scripture, ſee Walton, in Bibl. Pol; glot. Proleg. 16. De Lingua Pers 
fica. | 


OI IT. Wwe now procede to the Samaritan Langnage , to demon- The 0r1g7n4l of 
ſtrate its derivation from , and cognation , or rather identirie,with the the Samaritans , 
Hebrew. The original of the Samaritavs was briefly this. The ten © #'ir Lax+ 


Tribes falling off from 'Rehoboam ( as 3 Kings 12. and 2 Chrey. 10.) 
and chooſing Jeroboam for their King, they con#titute Samaria the 
Metropolis of their Kingdome ; where they bad not long ſeated rhem- 

L ache | 


ſelves, 


See more of this 
Waltin in Bibl, 
Polyglot Proleg. 
It, 


Zobn. 4. 9. 


Walton tn B'bl. 
Polyel. Pisl. I | 
J604, 4+ 20, 


74 The original of the Samaritans. B.1, 


ſelves, but, by reaſon of their Defefion from God, and corryptions in 
Religion , were tranſported thence unto Babylon. Yet was there a 
remnazxt left behind; unto whom there were ſent, from Babylon, ſome 
Colonies of the Cutheites, which incorporated with them; and in pro- 


ceſle of time , became one bodie, not only as to Cvils, but alſo as to #7 
Ecclefiaſtics . The occaſion whereof was this, theſe new 7nhabirants,” ©: 


the Catheites, being inteſted by Lions, were willing to be inltrus» 
Red by the 1ſraclitih Prieſt, touching the true Religion and worſh:p 
of the 1/raclitiſh God. That this was the original of the Samar» 
tans, we are aſſured. by Joſephus Antiq. /ib. 9. Cc. 20: and 12. c. 
7. Theſe mixed Samaritans at firſt worſhiped their Idols, - as wel 
as the true God: Yet did they receive the Book. of the Law , as 
written in the old H:brew Leters, After the recurae of the F:ws 
from Babylon, there aroſe an implacable fend "twixt them and the $a. 
maritans, the riſe whereof ſome maketo be this. The Srmarirans 
lived under the Kings of Aſſjr:a, at fi-{t without giving any muleſt a= 


tion to the Jews, ( yetwere they in Religion «@wpj8:o, tor what made 


molt for their intereſt )until E/ſra, and Nehemiah, with thereſt of Fews. 


iſh Reformers ( who endeavored the rcedifying of the Temple, and the 
reſtoring as wel the Eccleſfiaſtse, as Politic, Goverment ) rezefted 


their 4ſiſtance, and Contributions. Which repu!ſe thele Samaritans | 


( who pretended to worſhip the ſame God with the Jews ) received 


with ſo much i#4ignation, as that they did whart they could , by ca- | 
lumnies ſuggeſted to the Perſian Kings , to oppoſe , and undermine,the | 


zelous undertakings of the Jewiſh Reformer s : as frſeph, 4ntiquit,l, 11, | 
C. 4. T be Samaritans ( ſaith he) accuſed the fews that they fortified the ©. 
Citie, and built a Temple more like unto a Caſtle, than a Church, aſcyt« 7 
ing alſo, that thi made not for the Kings intereſt, &c. Hence ſprang 


an inveterate batred *rwixt the Samaritans and fews, as Fohn 4.9.and | 


that which added to it , was this, chat many of the profligate Jews fled 


to the Samaritans, The Jews and Samaritans Contended betore Prolo- 
menus Las touching the Aztoritie of their Temple. Hircanu des 
ſtroyed the Garizitan Temple. Herod buildech another in Samaria. Yer 
the Samaritans , delipiſing Herods Temple , choſe rather to worſhip on 
a bare Altar in mount Garizim, which ſome gather from the Words 
ofthe Samaritan Woman , John 4. 20. our Fathirs woſhiped in this 
Atountain,c. After the Garizitan Temple was eretted , the Samari 
tans, rejeRing their /do/s, worſhiped one onely God, and bad their 
Prieffs, atlealt as they preteaded , out of the houſe of Aaruy, Yea 


they 
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© So Waſeru ( in note ad Cefn. Mithridat. cap 2.) faies, * That the E- "* 10. 3» 
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C.tr: The Ethiopic from the Hebrew. "5 
they received only the Pentatewch,or 5 books of Hoſes ; becauſe, when 
the ten Tribes revolted from Rehoboam, the other books were few of Fes” 
them extant , and thoſe thac were , not ſo commun and received : Be- A Ala 
{ides, the Prophets were generally very 5»vefive againlt tbe rey Tribes, | 
which inclined them to reject cheir Propheſies, The greatelt ſpectmes 
we bave of the Samaritan Tongue, is in the Samaritan Pentatench;wh:ch 
is evidently the ſame, for tubltance with the Hebrew, Yea ſome lear- F 
ned men make the Samaritan Charattcr, the ſame with the old Hebrew, 
and the prelent Hebrew charatter , the ſame with the old Chaldeas : 
whence alſo they conclude, that the Grecian Alphaber was formed, 
not out of the prelent Hebrew charatter , bur out of the Samaritan, by 
an inverſion of the /erers; which B:chart allo in a perſonal conference , aC- 
quainted me wich : of which more in the tollowing chap. 12. Y. 3, 4. hu Saks 

$. 12. Asſor the Erhiopic Lanugnuare, we need ſay bur little - "Suh STD 
Ethiopia , in the Scriptare, is deicribed by the Land of Lud , ( not of ,yios with, and 
Chu as many verſions upon miſtaken grounds haye it } according tO derivation from, 
Bochart, Walton,” Walter Ralegh and others , The Ethiopic Tongue the Aiiw. : 
bas great Affinitie with the Chaldran, and therefore is by ſome, made ary Chus E* 

S 3 4 . pL RC, 29 10, 7% 

the 1ame wich it. Scaliger attelis , © That the Erhiopians cal rhemlelves ;j ,,,,;,4e4 
$ Chalgeans , and chat not without cauſe; becauſe of thoſe many ſa» for Fthiovia, ſee 
*cred and profane books, which they have, written in their moſt ele- Kalcgh Fiſts | 
* ant and anctent Tongze, lo near akin tothe Chaldee, or Aſſyriac. > B, 1: 


* thiopic Tongue 1s next unto the Cha/daic, and Aſſyrian , as alſo to 
* the Hebrew , which the Reliques of the Chriſtians brought into Erhic= 
©pia. AMariana Viltorive ( who was the firlt that reduced the Ethis- 
pic Tongue to rules of Grammar) 1n his Prom, tels us , * That the Erhio- / 
pians cal their Tongue Chalgean, as that which ſprang from the Baby- 
* /onic of Chalaeta, and is very like to the Hebraic, from which it de- 
© rives its origination , as wel as the Syriac, Arabic, and alſo Babylo- 
* nic or Aſſjriac, Whence he conciudes, that this Erhiopic Language 
may cafily be learned by thoſe who are «killed in the Hebraic « Niceph, 1, 
9. Cap. 18. relates, that in times long paſt , many Colonies wandrcd from 
Aſſyria #nto Echiopia,and ſo conveyed che Chaldee Tongne thither. The 
A fﬀfinitie *twixt the Ethiopic Language, and the Chaldaic , as alſo the $ 
Hebraic , wil eatily appear to any that ſhal confer the Ethiopic ver(- | 
ous of the Pſalmes, and N.7. with the Hebrew and Chaldee. Dio- 
der. Sicul, lib. 4, affirmes, that the Ethiopians at firt, had the ſame Leters 
with the Egyptians . Mariana Vittorina makes three Dialcits of the FE. 
L 3 | : thiopis 


 thiopic Tongue , the Vernacule , the Babylonic , the ſacred, &c. Se* ©: 
more of this Walron in Bibl, Polyglat. Proleg. 15. de Lingua e/Ethi” 
OPICA, i 


CHAP. XII. 


- European Languages, ſpecially the Greek 
and Latin, from the Hebrew, 


The Greek Tongue, its original from the Hebrew. The Grecians rea 
ceived thar Leters, and Literature immediately from Cadmus, byx 
originally from the Phenicians and Hebrews. Arguments which prove 
the Traduttion of the Greek Leters from the Hebrew, oy Samaritan , 
by the Phenicians. Inſtances out of Plato #0 make good the [ame.E « 
ee 3 darkniſſe from 9A erib night, Gen. 1, 5:Msmz from WD, 
Teviz from VN, &c. The Latin immediately from the Greek, but © |. 
originally from the Hebrew. The proof hereof by inſtances, ſpecial= * © 

_ by from thoſe verſes of Virgil, Tityre tu patulx, &c. the other 
European Languages originally from the Hebrew. Several old * 
Gallic, Britanic , and Saxon names of Gods, of Hebrew origina- 
flo. 


TheG; Y. 1. VVE now procede to the Grecian Language , to Cemon=- 
> quirky" | ſtrate its Tradution from the H:briw originally, though | 


ibe Hebicw, . immediately from the Phenician. There is ſome difference amorg(t #3 
the Learned about che immmediate Parext of the Greck Tongue: The 
Ttalian Kircher makes the Greek to be originally traduced trom the 
old Egyptian Language : But this is ſufficiently refuted by learned Bo- 
chart phaleg, tib.1. c, 15, where he ſhews , That this perſuaſion, of rhe 
© Epyptian Tongue , its being the old Matrice of the Greek is but a dream 
* of Kirchers , which may be eaſiiy refuted from the ancient names of 
* places in Egypt: as alſo from Herogotus , Plutarch , Horm, and 
« /an.blichw, with others ; wherein you may find a long /: 1: 5 of E- 
« gyptian words , which ſavor not more of Greciſme , than of the 7ly- 
* ric , Or German Language, &c. Stillingficet makes the Gre: k Tongue 
to be derived, not from the Phenicians, but from the old Peaſys: 
So Stilling.Orgin, S. Book 3. Cap. 4- S. 11, © The ground of the Aﬀni, 
| te 
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*tie between the Jews and Lacedemonians was from the Pelaſp;, whoſe 
© chief ſeat was in Arcadia, to which adjoyneth Laconia. Beſides the 
* Spartays Were 2 part of the Dorians, who iprang from the Pelaſys , 
© and theſe from Phaleg, the ſon of H:ber, from whom Abraham and the 
* Jews came, Gen. 11.17, 20,—The Helens were not the firſt Inba- 
© bitanrs of Grece, but the Pe/aſgs ; who ſpread themſelves over Grece, 
* and, being deſcended from Phaleg, brought with them the Hebrew 
© Language into Gyece : whence an account may be given of many 
< Hebrcw words in the Greek Language ; which came not from the 
Phenicians, as Bochartas , but the old Pe/aſgi. So again F. 14. * Hav- 
© ing evidenced ( faies he ) that tbe firſt Planters of Gyece were the 
« Pelaſgi ; and theſe derived from Peg, it wil be eaſily ſuppoſed,thar 
« the Language they brought wich them, was the ſame with that uſed 
* in the familie whence Phaleg came, as to the ſubſtance of it, namely 
« the Hebrew ;, whence appears by many Hebrew words in the Greek, 
© and che remainders of the Eaſterne Langu3ges intbe 1lands of grece; 
© both which came , not from Cadmw, and the Phenicians, as Bochare 
tus thinks; bur from the old, Pelaſgi. This /carned mas here {ully 
grants our concluſion; that the Greek had its Derivation from the Hebrew; 
though he diſlikes the meainm of conveyance by the Phenicians. But 
yet ( under ſubmiſſion to the Learned ) I1ſee not any Demonſtrative 
Arguments agiinlt Bocharts Aſſertion. For grant , that the old Pelaſ- 


gi were the firſt poſſeſſors of Grece ; yet *cis generally confeſſed that 


the chiefcſt parts ot Grece were afterwards poſleſled by the Phenicians, 
and peopled by their Colonies, fo chat the Greek Tongue and Alphabet, 


may be juſtly ſaid , to owe its original perfeRion to Cadmns, and o- E* Borvirng 
ther Phenicians ; as we have before Chap. 7. $ 7. proved. 


alſo demonſtrated, chap. 10. F. 4. tbat there was no uſe of Leters more 
ancient than the Afofaic In/ti:ution, according to that of Expolemns 
in Clemens Alexandrings, cp-u. lib, 1, * They ſay that Moſes was 
« the firſt wiſe man, and tbat he firſt delivered Grammar , or Leters, 
© to the Fews, and from the Jews the Phenicians received them, as 
*the Grecians from the Phenicians. That the Phenicians had the 
knowlege and ule of Leters before the Grecians , is plain from that of 
Lucan , | 

Phenices prims, fame {i crtdimus, auf 

AManſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuyn, 
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Flatarch, 


The Greeians 

; ; : ; : received their 
&.2, Thar the Grec:a»s had their Leters and Literature immediate, iiteratare im- 

ly from the Phenicians , but originally from the Hebrews, is confirm- _ {cons 
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2 The Griclans Literature from Cadmus. 'B.r; 
ed by the Anteritic of the moſt learned; ſo Lud. Vives on AugusF, de 
Civit. Dei. 1. 18.c, 39. © It is ( ſaies he } the commun opinion both of 


* 7ews and Chriſtians , that the Hebrew Leters had Moſes for their In * F | 


© ftitutor ; which Enpolemas and Artapanns , with other Heathen Au- 
* thors, aſſert, who make ſes the firſt [yventoy of Lerers, which he 
* delivered over to the Jews, from whom their neighbors the Phen- 


* cians received them , and the Grecians by Cadmns trom the Phenici« | 
Herodotus lib. 5, cap. 58. ſpeaks thus oi 4 veins, Fc © But * 


ans, Cc. 
* the Phenicians , who came with Cadmns, as they brought other 
© Learning with them into Grece, ſoalſo Leters, which the Greeks 
* had not before. So Philoſtratus , 1ib. 2. de vitis Sophiſtar um, boirtxns 
244uuzre, Leters came from the Phenicians. And Dtodorns, 116 5. tels us, 
that the Phenicians received theſe Leters from the Syrians, whereby we 
can underſtand no other but the Hebrews: as before chap. 4. S. 2, 
and C. 10. Y. 4. SO Euſcbins de prepar. Evang. lib.10. * The firit who 
* delivered Leters was Cadmus ; whence they called them the Phinician 
* Zeters, There are ſome who affirme, that the $rias firſt found out 
* Leters ; but by the Syrians is meant the Hebrews . So Buchart Canaan, 
[1b. 1. cap. 20. proves at large, that Cadmas, and thoſe Phenician Colo» 
»ies that came with him, brought Letcys into Grece, And indeed the 


Arguments to Greek, Leters themſelves, carry in them ſufficient T«,4e , or notices, 
prove the Greeb of their Phenician and Hebrew originaticn; For 1. If we regard the very 


Leters to beo 
Pheniciun Qris 


gination, 


figare , the Greek, Leters, ſpecially ſuch as are more ancienc, ( whereof 
we have ſome characters given us by 70. Scaliger in bis notes on Fſe- 
bins ) are ſo exaftly anſwerable to the old Phenician Letc rs, ( now cal- 
led the Samaritan, as Buchart, ) that there is no one bur wil granc, the 
former had their or:g:zal irom the latter. 2. Many of the names in the 
Greek, Alphabet are Phunician of Hebrew, as Ave, which is the fame 


with £7 Aleph ; and &ira, the ſame with 12 Beth ; 123 Gime! the i 


ſame with ;appz; and NS7 Dalcth the ſame with Stam, &c. Neither | 


was this 0r:gination of the Greek, Alphabet trom the Hebrew hidden to 
the Greeks ; who according to Parro, acknowlege theſe names were 
nor of Greek , but Barbarian, i. e. Phenic:an or Hebrew Extract, 3, The 


Greeks , in their Leters, obſerve the Phenician order ; which char it. 


was moſt ancient, appeares by the Acr«ſtic verſes of David and Jere- 
-iah,&c 4. The per both in one & t'other is very much the ſame. 'Tis 
true, Cad brought but 16, letersinto Grece, whereunto Palameder, 
or Simonides, or Epicharmuzs,added 4. and Pythagoras one more : yet 
this hinders not the tormer Aﬀertion ; For the Arabic and Erhiopic 
| Tongues 
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Ton7ucs have their proper Zeters, which yet binders nor, but that they 
are Hebrew Dialetts. 

$. 3. We find a learned Digreſſion touching the ſameneſle of the 
Grecias Leters with the Pheniciay, in Joſeph Scaliger his Animadverſ- 
ons 0n Enſebius's Chronicon, fol, 110. &c, ( Edit. Amftelodam. 1658.) 
where he gives us the parale! *twixt the Greek, and Phenician leters, and 
then addes, fo/. 114. * You bave an Exemplar of the Pheniciaz /eters, 
*together with the different Figures of the Greek; by comparing of 
* which , you may of your ſelt collet, that the Greek leters ſprang 
« from the Phenician , ſeing they have one and the fame Order, and 
«* Ferwe with the Phenician ; which in times paſt al the Canaanites and 
Hebrews uſed; as alſo the 5amaritans now uſe the ſame ; neither were 
© there any other in ſe, from the time. of Aoſes, to the d-ftrattion 
* of the Temple, For thole Zeters, which the Jews now uſe in their 
© {icred B:oks, and other writings, are novitious, andoflate original ; 
© being bur depravations of the Syriac, and theſe from the Samaritans. 
( Then he addes) © Having given an Ex:mplar of the Phenician from 
* the Samaritan, Canaaninſh, or Moſaic, Alphabet , every one may 
* plainly ſee, that not only the anc, bur allo the Latin, Leters are 
* drawn according to, and from the Phenician, and thar it is true, 
< what Plinie writes, #hat the ancient Ionian Leteys were the (ame. with 
© the Latin ; which [on:an lerers he allo cals Aſſyrian. For the [ones re« 
© ceived their Leters from the Phemcians, which, as in al things elſe it 
© happens, by long ule and Progrefte of time , declined trom their pri» 
* mitive forme yet {0 as their o-1g1%e may be diſcovered, Theretore 
© Herodotus faics, that the ancient /onic Leters were moſt like to the 
* Phenician , and that he ſaw ſome 9:0numerts of them in Aſia = The 
* Greeks called their ancient elements goirizerz, Phenician, becauſe they 
*were given them by Cadmys from the Phenicians. They alſo called 
© them KaSuna yeauutra Calmeian Leterr, as it is manifeſt out of Hero- 
dotus and Timon,@&c, 

$. 4. Bochart alſo ( Canaan lib. 1, cap 20.) undertakes to demon- 
ſtrate to us, how the Greeks , by iaverti-g the Poſition or ſitus of the 
Phemician Leiters , brought their Leters to that Forme they now have. 
«The Greeks ( ſaies he ) inverted the ſiras of the Phenician Leters,(af- 
*terthey began to alter the ALode of writing towards the right band.) 
* Thus of the Phenician Beth was made the Greck B, and of Gimel, r 
*&c. For after they began to write from left to right, it was neceſſa- 
ry alſo, rogerher with the moJe of writing , to change the Sirus of 
O the 
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* the Zeteys, This mutation was made by the condut? of Nature: For 
* as Fulins Scaliger ( de cauſis lingue Latin, lib. 1 cap. 46. rightly 
obſerves; the natural motion is towards the right hand. Yet the He- 
* brew, or Phenician,mode of writing towards the /efr, was not unknown 
© to the Grecians: For the molt ancient of them imrated the ſame for 
* the moſt part. So Solons Laws are 1aid to. have been written from 
right to left , after the Hebrew mode : Thus Bochart fol. 494. The like 
allo, Owen T heolog, lib, 4. Digreſs. 1. © There is no mention ( ſaies be ) 
* of any Leters amongſt the Gentiles, before the ge of Cadwns. The 
* Phenicians , of whom Cadmn was , are ſaid to receive the uſe of Le- 
* rers from the Syrians, So Diodcrns lib 5. That the Hebrews are cal- 
* led Syrians none can be ignorant. That the Phenici ans received not 
* the Figures, nor the Number, but the #ſe of the Lerers from the Sy- 
* 71ans, isevident from what we have mentioned of Cadmns. As for 
* the wonted mode of writing amongſt the Syrians towards the left, the 
* Grecians had ſome fame thereof , which they called the 7Tepocey,, 
* though the uſe thereof be nor ſo apparent amonglt chem. Thus Te 
learned man; and though he differs ſomewhat from Bochart in theſe 
points, yet they both agree, with the ancient, herein : namely, that the 


Grecians received, by Caamas, their Leters from the Phexicians; who 


had theirs from the Syrians or Hebrews, according to that of Expole- 
214 mentioned in Clem, Alexanar. puulib.1- as before. 

$. 5. This alſois cemonſtrated by our learned 7ackson,'ofthe Di» 
* zine Antoritie of the Scriptures, fo/. 57. where he ipeaks thus : The 
* Greek, Alphabet hath heen taken from the Hebrew, as *its evident to | 


*ſuch as wil compare both. The grecians themlelves acknowlege, 

©they had their very Lerers from the Phexicians, who were next neigh- 3+ 
* bors to F4adea— And as both che firit Z/ements, and ſundry primi- Z7 
© 2;ve words of the Greek and Hebrew ſcarce differ one from another, as 


* muchas 3 fto 4.ſoare the prizcipal or firſt Heads of the Greer invi ns 

* ti04 derived, for the molt part fro the Hebrews;although by ſucceſſive 
* Artificial imitation,their varietie grow greater.& their reſſemblarce of 

* Divine Trath leſſe., To which we may adde that of Grot:as,de veritate 

Relig. Chriſt. pag. 17. © Whereunto (ſaies he ) accedes the undouted 
Antiquitic of Moſes's writings, with which no other writing may con- 

*rend: Whereofthis is a ſufficient Argument , tbat the Grecians, 
* whence al Learning was diffuſed amongſt the Nations, conteſle, that 
* they received their LZeters elſe where, which Leters of theirs have the 
* ſame ancient Oraer, name , and faſyion or draught, with thoſe of the 
| Syriac 
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* Syriac or H.brow, As the ancient Artic Laws ( whence the Rowan 
«< [aws were allo afcerward derived ) bad cheir original trom /4oſes's 
Laws. | ſhal conclude this Argument trom Autoruie , with that of 
the learned Hammond, in bis Annotations on at. 15-22. [ a Woman 
* of Canaan. ]* This Woman of Canaan ( ſaics he) is, dark 7. 37> 
©called a Szrophenician—T bat wich is ſaid by the Heathens of the oit- 
© ginal of Leters and Literature by Cadmus from the Phenicians , con« 
© firmeth the ſame, by the Phenicians meaning the Hebrews; from 
* whom(according unto Clemens's obſervation,that Exalwis as «ac w7m) 
© the Greciazs ſtoleal they had, As for Cadmys who is generally ſup- 
poſed to have been the firit that tranſported Leters into Grece, we have 
( cap. 6. F. 1. &c. j proved out of Bechart and others , that he was dee 
ſcended from thoſe ©9195"0P Cadnonites, mentioned by ſes,Gen 15. 
19, the ſame with the H:iv:izes , who were called Cadmonims ,i C. ure 
entals, foſh. 11. 3. ad. 3. 3. becauſe they occupied muunt Hermon, 
which is the moſt oriental part of al Canaan: Hence alſo Cadmm's 
Wife was ſtiled Harmonia, from mount Hermon, whence ſhe came : 
And becauſe x17) Hivite ſignifies alſo x Serpent , they were allo ſaid 
zo be'turned into Serpents: Al which I bave been confirmed in by 
learned Bocharr upon perſonal confercnceas wel as by reading bis aC- 
count hereot laid down in his Canaaz, lib. 1, cap. 19. SO Brebart 1n bis 
Phaleg, lib. 1.c. 15. tels us expreſly, chat as Leters and ſciences were 
aerived from the Hebrews to the Phenicians, lo from the Phenicians to 
the Greeks. 

 Y. 6. But to give a more Artificial, and Phyſical Demonſtration 


I of the Trada#ion of the Grech Language, as wel as Leters, from the 


Phenician and Hebrew Tongue: Plato, in his C rat)lus, aſſures us, 
* that they , the Grecians, received their Names and Language from 
* certain Barbarians, more ancient than themſelves, &c. And, to make 
his Poſition good, he cites many words, which, be preſumes, were of 
this Barbarian Origination. Now theſe words be cites are evidently of 
Hebrew Extra; which gives us an irreſſtable evidence, that by the Bar- 
barian Tongue he meant the Hebrew . 1 ſhal inſtance in a few particu- 
lars : One word mentioned by Plato, as: of a Barbarian Original, is 
E:«8& dark.ncſſe, which is naturally and evidently derived frem 9” 
ercb, Gen. 1.5. as we have elſewhere ,proved. Thus Plato, Cratylo, tels 
us that the Grecians derived =p, fire,from the Barbarians,namely from 
IIS Ur, which ſignifies fire, as wel as /ight, So in like manrer, he 

makes 
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82 The Greek from the Hebrew. 3.1, 
makes Miz to be of Barbarian Origination ; namely from 102 . Bur 


this wil more evidently appear in thoſe 779an words he therecires, # 


and their Affnitie or ſameneſſe, as to ſubſtance, with the Hebrew,as Ser- 


ranus has wel obſerved: So Zxduard&, the name of a River, owes its © 


ved. SO &-2y4; Heaven, from VN Or, or Ur, Light. Apafo; an Ear | 
»f, from p25vy , which ſignifies the ſame in the Ph:nician tongue , as | 
Gro:z145 On 2 Cov. 1.21, Thus uau® from 1D mom blame,and 5:45 Y 
from 78 1, God, as KJ from 129 Cadmon, Gen. 15 19.Mlax0 
Aalchss, ( Porphyries name ) from "J9a King. So K4unr@ a Chim- Iu 
»ey, or Hearth,from ©!12N Hearths, where they kept their /acred fires , bh 
mentioned Lev. 26. 30. 50 likewiſe 5/3 an Ode, from AIN 17 will 7 
praiſe, and Aveo from JNTR ; and (xnre from [OW , as Grot. on 2 Cor, i 


2,9. *Iwould be endieſſe to procede,as far as we might, in ſuch de- 
rivations of Greek words from the Phenician and Hebrew. He that 
wil, may fee more of this in Grineſins, de confuſione linzuarum,cap. 10, 
pag. b 3. Buchart Can. lib. 2. cap. 1. to the 6. 

y. 7. As the Greek Tongue had its 07iginat ion from the Hebrew, and 
Phenician ;, ſo in like manner the Zain from the Greek, That the 
Latin, as wel as the Greek,, Leters, had their origination from the Phc- 
nician or Hebrew , is proved at large by learned 7oſeph Scaliger,in his 
Ammagvirſrons on Enſebins's Chronicon, fol. 111 G6, Edi. 1 _ 

vs 


C. 12; The Latin immediately fromthe Greek, 83 


Thus Gyotins, e [ati[faftione Chriſti, cap. 8. pag. 164. The whole of the 

ancient Latin ( ſaies he ) was but a depravation of the Greck. SO again 

Grotius Epiſt. ad Gall.s( Epiſt.58. pag. 146.) The Latin Tongue ( 1aits 

be) had its original from the Greck, as this from the Syriac, or the He- 

brew, which# the ſame , 8&c. And learned Bochart is ſo confident oi 
this Tradu#ion of the Latin from the Greek, as that, once,in a con» 

ference with him, he undertook co ſhew me how, in thoſe two verſes 

of Vsro1, 

Tyre, tu patule ricubans ſub teqmine f agi, 
S;lueſtrem tenui Mnſam meditaris avena. 

each word had its derivation from the Greck: As Tityrm from n= 

5, tu from ov, patulus from waarls, &c. I ſhall inſtance tutina 
few Latin words , which bad their cr595ation immediately from the 
Greck, , but originally from the Hebrew. As pelagues from mazy &, and 

this from 2592 prleg a river, Archivum from Agyeoy, and this from 9508 
Arche, Archives: Alſo from 34a came fera,and both from NYD, Phere, 
a beaſt. From 31 zug, a ythe, came Cvycr,and bence Zgam. Allo Scy- 
phus from oxue& , and this from © Scyphas . Likewiie from" 1&8 Vy, 
Light or fire,came 2d, fire, and #r0, ro barne. So trom M1 lex, came 
7 5/» to c7der, and hence TaRtica; Alſo from "22 Cypras came way®, 
and hence Cyprus, Likewiſe from 71;7 a turtle, 7ev23ur, & Turtur. And 
from 219 mum, «s«&,and hence Momus, From D179 parder HlepgSurs®, 
ard hence paradiſus, From JN) »era, re &, whence vardus. So Av 
ftrum from Aspev , as this from pox Aſer. Canmmus, a Chimney , 
from. K4,wy9 , and this from ©3297 Chaminim, Lev. 26. 30, Oda , 
from #5, as this from 71x Ode. Arra from «pfaCovr, and this from 
Paw arabcn. Sicera from o/44e2, and this from JOW Secar. So from the 
Hebr:w 118 ,or 1771 ,or 115x, the Greek 5ai, and the Latin vs, ſeem to 
be traduc'd: as from Fx ab and aha: and trom NJ, yz}, and ye:irom 
L193 Gamel, Kauns , and becce Camel/m: from 4177 Tor, Tazeec, and 


hence Tawrxs : from gy Sac, ozau&® whence ſaccur: as Glaſſins Grams 


mat. S, lib. 4. Tratt. 3, Obſer. 5. Thus irom 28 E1, 521G&, and vo!. as 
from W212 71 14h Chas, lazy, Iacchus; 4s Viſſns, de 1del. lib. 2. cap. 


16. from j fajin, wine, 515 , and bence( oo being expunged) v5nam ,. 


as Voſſ de Idel. tl. 3, cap. 18. Allo from EE Mom, vice, vu ,and 
Aomns : from \IÞ Keren, an horn, wieas , and Corny. Mede, clavis 
Apocalyp . pag. 108, makes Achrron, a rivcr in hel, to be derived 
irom Accaron, or Ekren, 1 Sam. 5.11. * Achircn, the river of hel , 

M 2 | ( ſaies 


A N) vide- 

in fluxiſicGres 
cum vor. Gl:ll. 
Gram.!.z. traft, 


8. Can, Is 


94 The Latin immtdiately from the Greek, &c, _B. i, 


* (ſaies he) as they heard from the Grecsans, in ſound differs not from 
 Accarin, or Ekron, the citie of the Philiſizns, 1. Sam.F. 11. where 
Beelzcbub was God , and thence ſliled Accaronewus. From Accaron al- 


ſo comes Charen , the Boatman of Styx, ( wbom Yeſſivs makes the - 


fame with the Infernal AZercarie ) and Acheron, The Grecians by 
Achcron underitood Hel, fo alſo the Latins, whence that of the Pos 
et, = Acherouta muvebo, He that wil , may find more on this Head : 
of the Tradyttios of the Latin from the Creek, immediately , bur oricia 
nally from the Hebrew, in Beckman ae origine lingue Latize: Allo 
in Ger. Voſſius his late book ae origize lingue Latine. Crineſins de con+ 
fuſ. linguarum Cap.S, paz. 03. fchan, Buxtorf. Phililog. Diſſertat. 2, 
Brerewoods [nquiries touching the Diver ſuis of Languages, chap. 7, 
ad. 52, 
Other Weſterae , X's. As for the other Exropean Largnages , the Italian, Spaniſh, 
% je 0g French , German, Engliſh, &Cc. its evicent, that they are, as to 
their preſent conſtitution , made up, for the molt part , of the Latin, 
uod argmene 30d fo originally from the Hebrew , as has been provedin the formec 
zoeſie dcbuiſſet, S- 7. I ſha] onely cul ouc ſome of the old Gall:c and Brirazic (which, 
Hebr a0r7um v0- as Camaen and Buchart prove, are for ſubltance the ſame ) Tonpve , 
ces 212 0780s 0- with ſome Saxon and Ergiih words , which ſeem evidently to de- 
-* rity rive their origization from the Po:nician or Hibrew, Firlt the very 
ord D:Deſccs - Dame Britannic , 15 , by Brchart made parallel unto, and derived from, 
{#, lib, 1. $447 the Pherician JIN TN2 Barat anak,, a landof Tin, or Leaa.Wherce 
the Welch Br;ch ( which ſignifies divers colors ) ſeems to receive its 
Derivation; and hence alſo the more curious Welch Critics derive 
Britain. | hus Shivers , from "3W Shibber , he brake, and nod, from 
=411}, to :d; as alſo 17nd, from the Phenician 12 Mod or Mud,which 
femties i:mg, whence in Philo Byblins, the fiſt Char is calied por, 
mud or ſlime, I ſhal conclude this Diſcourſe of Weſterne Languares 
with ſome account of the old Galic, Brirannic, and Saxon Gods; with 
the Traanttion of their Names from the Phenician or Hebrew Language, 
Zupiter was {tiled 1n the old Gallic Tongue Tarame , in the Briras- 
n:c, (asinthe Cambric.or Welch to this day ) 12; am Or taran, in 
the old Saxou and Engiip, Thar, ( whence Thurſday for Dies Jt 4s,) 
and al theſe from che Phexician DY®T) tarem, whereof the raaix is 
C2 to thunder: as hereafter, Buck 2. chap. 1. F.7. Again, Afercnri 
was {tiled in the old Gallic, Textates, (and 1 preſume the ſame in the 
Britannic, ) as in the German, T iſto, or Teuto, from the Phericias 
Taautnt, 


4, 


w Try thy ww Ws - => 


C,r2i The old Gallic and Britanic from the Hebrew, 85 
Taantus , whom the Egyptians tiled Thoyth, or Thewth: Allo the 
Engliſh and German Fay, or Men, according ta Foſime , came from 
the Egyptian, Menas, of which ſee what follows,B. 2. C.4.F-3. £0 
Heſws, another Gallic God, whereby, it is preſumed, they underſtood 
Aars, received its origination from the Hebrew N13 hizezsz, potent, 
or ſtrong, which is an Atzribute given tO the true God, Pſal. 24.8. 
Ty mT” Jehovah Hizznr, the Lord ſtrong , of which ſee more B. 2. 
c. 5. of Mars. Farther, Apollo was {tiled among the old Gazls, Belenme, 
( Herodian reads it Bin, ) which ſeems evidently a Derivation from 
the Phenician DPI baal , or beel, whence Belws, as B. 2. C.4 F. 1. 
Again, Hercules paſſed among the old Gazls under the name of Og- 
mins, as Lucian in Hircul. 3 Regie of Kimi Oywny nopatum cavn TH 
Ymwzrsr The Celti cal Viercules,in their vernacale Torgue,Ogmins'which 
Bochart derives from the Hebr. 1123Y frangers, as B.z.c.5. Laſtly, the 
Britains ( who, as Tarites , and Ceſar write", bad the ſame ſacreds 
with the Gazls ) worſhiped a certain Goddeſſe called Adrafte, which 
Bochayt makes to be the ſame with the Phenician Aſtarte; whence alſo 
the Saxon Goddeſle Arftar , or Eaſter, which they ſacrificed unto 
in the moneth of April, as bereaicer, Bock 2, chap. 2- S, 6- As for 
the ſeveral names of Dirnities and Offices among the old Gazls and Bri- 
tains , viz. Brennus, Mar, Rix, Patera, Cena, &c. with their origination 
from the Hebrew,lee what precedes cDap.9. $- 6, 
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Of Pagan 'Theologie, both 'Theogonic or Mythic, 


Phylic, and Politic ; with its T'rxaduCtion from 
Sacred Names, Perſons,Rites, and Stories, * 


_—_ 


CHSaF. L 


The Theogome of Saturne, and Jupiter, from Sacred 
Names, Perſons, and Stories, 


Pagan Theologie in general, and its Diſtribution, into Theogonic, Phy- 


ſic, and Politic. Theogonic or Mythic Theologie diſtributed 
into Tabaiſme and Helieniſme ; with the 1dea of each. The Theo- 
gonie of Saturne : bis Grandfather Eliun, the ſame with 9p Elien, 
Gods Name, Gen. 14. 19, 22, His Grandmother Bryrth, from V3 
berith, Gods Covenant. His immediate Parents the Heaven and 
Earth, from Gen. 14. 19. His proper name Ilus, from oN El, Gods 
Name. He was called alſo Moloch, from TD; Baal, from 29, 
8&c. Hi Parallel with Adam za ſix particulars ; with Abraham in 
four particulars ; and with Noah in fourteen particulars, The The: - 
gonie of Jupiter ; who is called Belus, from 2D bee!, Hoſ. 2.16. 
Zeve , which anſwers to the Hebrew TAN heat, and ſo an alluſion to 
CON Cham, who paſt for Jupiter amerg the Egyptians and Africans. 
Again, he is jtiled Sydyk from PTY, Guds name; Taramis, frim 
COPY thunder ; Jupiter from Ja, or Jey zariz, anſwerable to Gods 
ame TN ; Sabaſius from INNAS. Phenictan fables applied ty Jupiter. 


to 


Aving diſpatci'd the Diſcourſe of Languages, and pro- Pagan Thes- 
T ved their Derivation trom the Hebrew and Moſaic Scri- logie, and its 
prure; wenow procede to a ſecoud part of Philologre, derivation. 
which refers unto Pagan Theologie, or Iddlatrie ; with endeavors 
N , 


2 Pagan Theologie, and its Diftribution, B, 2; 
to demonſtrate its traduGion from, and that by a curſed Diabolic 
Imitatisn of, ſacred Oracles, and Worſhip, Al Pagan Theologie is, by 
the Ancients, reduced to this Diſtribution. IT, @wnoyia wohixd, My 
'thic, or Fabulous, 7 heologie, at firſt broached by the Poets ; which 
chiefly regards the $4044is, Generation of the Gods. 2, @v0Yyia nourixhs 
Politic or civil Theologie, hatched, as 'tis preſumed, by States men, 
Politicians, and the commun people ; but ſeated among their Przeſts : 
This properly relates to their &4dxordepan, Tdolatrie or Worlbip : 
which takes in al their Sacrifices, Prieſts, Temples, &c. 3. They 
had alſd their $44yi« gvaxi,, Natural Theologje , which conſiſted 

1 Tim. 4.1, Chiefly in Mzoxanius awporicr ( Mentioned I Tim. 4.1.) Demon- 
Dogmes and Canons; and was the figment of the wiſer ſort of 
Heathens, nimely of the Philsſephers ; who rejeAing the multipli- 
citieof Gods, brought in by the Poets, reduced their 7 heologie to 
a more Natural and Kational Forme ; wherein they ſuppole but oze 
Great and Soverain God, which generally they made to be the Sun: 
but he, being #00 remote and diſtant from human Condition, and 
Afﬀairs here below, had certain Demons (called by the. Phenicians ' 
Baalim) or Midling, made Gods, which were to be as Mediators 
'twixt him, the Supreme God, and Men, &c. Now, that al theſe 
three kinds of Pagan Theologie were but borrowed, by an helbred 
:mitation, from that ſacred Theologie and Worſhip ſeated in the 
Church of God, we ſhal demonſtrate by each part. 

Mythic orToe- &<, 2. As for the Pagan, Sunyin wvdni, Mythic Theologie, termed 

i i Thee- by ſome wikis, Mythologie, it conſiſted chiefly in their $1y01is; 

oF Theogonie, or Generation of the Gods, The firſt that undertook to 

give an account of the Genealogie of the Gods, was Sanchoniathon, 
that famous Phenician Writer ; who was followed herein by ſeveral 
of the Poets ; namely by Orpheus, Heſiod, &c. yea, and by ſome of 
the Philoſophers, eſpecially by Pherecydes, (Pythagoras's Maſter) who 
is ſuppoſed to have written ſeveral Books of, $291ia, the Generation 
of the Gods ; whence he was in a more eminent degree, ſtiled, 
5 ©4My@-, the Divine. Now that al theſe Fables touching the 
Gentile Gods, their Generations, &'c. had their original from ſome 
Name, Perſon, or Thing, mentioned in ſacred Scripture, I ſhal endea- 
vor.to demonſtrate, firſt in the general ; and then from particulars, 
As for the general Demoniiration hereof, it wil be neceſſary to 
conſider, though but curſorily, the Riſe and Progreſſe of all 7dol- 


Gods, and Zdolatrie ; alof which is comprehended, by ſome lear- 
ne 
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—__ Of Zabaiſme and Helleniſme, 


ned men, under theſe two commun Heads of Zabaiſme, a nd Hel- $:e Owen 
leniſme, Tabaiſme ({o termed from the Zahii, a Se& of Chaldean gy" 
Philoſophers) was the firft, and more natural, peice of 7dolatrie ; + 2137+ 
which conſiſted ina Keligiow Worthip given unto the Sz, Moon, 

and Stars ; ſtiled in Scripture, the Hoajts of Heaven : Helleniſme, 

which ſuperadded hereto an infinitie,almoſt, of f@itious and coin- 

ed Gods, was of more late date, and proper to the Grecians, molt 

Skilful in the art of making Gods. 

I, As for Zabaiſme,which gave a Deitie, andDjvine worſhip, to the of Zabaiſme, 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; it began very early, even in the infance of its riſe from 
the Church ; and had made good progreſſe in the world about the Sacred Tradi- 
Age of Fob, and Moſes, as it _ by Zeb 31. 26, 27. If 1 ſaw the!" 

.6. Take heed leſt thine heart, &c. And, 

as Owen (1heolog. lib. 3. cap. 4. 138, &c.) obſerves, this Pagan hu- 

mor of 7dsliz.ing theſe glorious celeſtial bodies, ſeems to have had 

its riſe from ſome broken Traditions, Conveyed by the Patriarchs, 
touching: the Dominion of the Sun by day, and of the Moon by 

night, according to Gey. I. 16. and Pſal. 136. 7,8.9, where the Gen. x. 16. 
Sun & Moon are ſtiled the greater lights, not only by a cwxddCanc, Pf. 136. 7. 
or condeſcenſion to vulgar capacities,as ſome will have it, but from | 
their peculiar office; the Sun being appointed to govern by day, 

and the Moon by night : So that albeit the Moor be, in regard of 

its ſubjtance and borrowed Light, inferior to many of the Stars, yer 

by virtue of its Office, it is above them, and ſo termed a Greater 

Light. Now its very probable, that the fame of this Dominion, 
conterred by God on the Sun and Moon, was diffuſed amonglit the 

Gemtiles, firſt in the Oriental parts ; whence their corrupt imagi- 

nations, very prone to Idolatrie, conferred a Deitie 'on theſe 
Creatures, which to them ſeemerl moſt glorious. Thence they ter- 

med the Sun P25 Molech, or Melech, the-King : alſo ?Y9 Baal. the 

Lord; and YN E[, God, (whence the Greek 3aig-, the » uy © ) like- 

wiſe DW WI el Samen, Lord of Heaven; and VOy in Elin, 

the mot High. Al which are names, which the Scripture gives 

the true God of Tſrael; and, without al peradventure, had their 

origizal thence, as hereafter. C. 7. 6.1. &c. 

2, As for Helleniſme, its derivation from ſacred Oracles wil ſuffi- 2. Of Helle. 
ciently appear from the enumeration of particulars, which fol- niſme, its riſe 
low ; only take this general account hereof, The Light of Na- f'*" Jacred 


ture, and thoſe TegNi{Hs Or xowei Lyrout, CONMMNNY Prancifes touching the _——_ 


N 2 being l.1, c,8 p 86. 
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4 . The Theogome of Saturne, B, 2; 


Being and Unitie of God, having been very much obliterated by ſin, 
the Greek Poets, who were the firſt Broachers of Mytbologie, having 
gleaned up many oriental broken Traditions touching God, and the 
woxders he wrought in behalfof his people, turned al into Fables, 
or Figments of, I know not what, new Gods. T heſe their fables 
they divulge, firſt by Hymnes and Songs, made concerning their 
new coined Deities; whereby they raviſh the ears of the credu- 
lous Idolatrouſſy-diſpoſed people. Thence they commit the 
ſame to writings, ſtuffed out with al manner of fables; ſo that 
there was ſcarce diſcernable any ragge of the old ſacred Tradition, 
whence at firſt they received their fables, For whatever they 
heard touching the Exiſtence, Attributes, or providences of God, 
they wreſted unto ſuch fabulous ſenſes, and augmented by ſuch 


Rn, monitr ous figments ; and out of theſe, by a ſtrange artificial imitation, 
Peorum nomi- and ſucceſſive multiplication, coined ſo many prodigious comments 
na originenon relating to ſome new Deities, as that in a ſhort time their Gods 
alia, quam were multiplied to a kind of Infiniti, Thus did Helleniſme, or 


Hebr atca eff, Polytheiſme, ſpring originally, though by a monſtrous kind of Sata- 


Sanford Rt L LW T : 
yo voy "oh nic imitation, from true ſacred ſtories touching God, his Names, At- 


Set. 6. tributes, Providences, or People ; as *twil farther appear by the ſeve- 
ral Deities amongſt the Pagans, and their Theogonie. 
x.Of Saturne, $. 3. The firſt great 7dol-Ged, univerſally owned by the Pa- 
hrs original ons, was by them called Saturxe; whoſe Names and Attributes 
names, Kc. were, as 'tis moſt evident, but corrupt imitations of ſacred Storie, 
Saturne is ſuppoſed to be ſo called from WWD latuir, whence he 
was ſtiled Dew Latixs, and his proper Seat was Latium, as Gleff, 
Gram. 1. lib. 4, Trat.Z. Burt we ſhal begin with Saturnes names, 
and genealogie, as we find them giveu us by Sanchoniathon, accor- 
ding to Philo Byblius's Verſion, mentioned by Euſebius, who brings 
in Sanchoniathon thus diſcourſing of Saturnes generation and names, 
He faies firſt, That the great God, inivr naxeplp@ #415 @-, Eliun, called 
the moi? bigh, generated the Heaven and the Earth. &Eliun, heb. (V9y 
Elion, is one of Gods proper Names, and ſignifies mo? High. Bo- 
ehart, Canaan lib. 2. cap. 2. fol. 784. ſuppoſerh this paſſage of 
$anchoniathon, to have been taken out of,Moſes's words, Gen. 14. 
Gen. 14+ 194 19, 22. where 'tis ſaid, FRWw AIP 1p MW The moi? high God 
2 2, poſſeſſor, or (as Bochart) generator of Heaven and Earth ; For 71)PÞ is 
rendred by him, to generate; it being ſo rendred by the LXX. 
Zach. 13.1, The wife of Eliun, Sanchoniathon makes to be Buyi3 
NS, Beruth, 


——_” a a ao co cocsz 


C.r. The Theogomie of Saturne, 


Beruth, i. e. V1 berith; whence weread of the Phenician God- 
deſle Berith, 7udg. 8. 33. which, I preſume, received her origina- Judg. 8. 33. 
tion from V1 ; whereby the Covenant which God made with his 
People, which was, as it were, -the Mother of al their Mercies, is 
uſually expreſſed. For the blind Canaanites or Phenicians, hearing 
much from the fews, of their VN berith, Ccvenant, (which they 
EE made the great Parent of al their Mercjes,) they thence groſly 
b” conceited, that this V2 beri:h was a Goddeſſe, the wife of ppyy 
oi Eljon, the moi? high God. Saturne's immediate Parent is 8exvie, (trom 
MR Ur, the light) Heaven, becauſe God is ſaid firſt to produce 
the Heaven, Gen. 14. 19, Whence it follows in Sanchoniathon, 
that the firs? borne ſon of the Heaven was 13a * #, Kegron, los, who alſo 
was Called Saturne, This 1\@> given to Saturne, Bochart makes to Saturne cal- 
be the ſame with the Hebrew ?N EL, a proper name of the true God, {4 Þ\@&-» 
And that the Phenicians called Saturne Gyz,is manifeſt by the words wy mn 
Giep of Damaſcus in Phot. CCXLIL. thus 3 ®einges x4 Suggt Toy Kezror HA, 3 LANE. 
Bin, y Bohe9lw inoropuezumr, The Phenicians, and Syrians, call Saturne El, 
and Bel, and Bolathes, Hence from this name > given to Saturne, 
the Sun, which is made his Royal Throne, was called by the Greeks 
ix@, Another name whereby the Phenicians expreſſed Saturne, 
was Moloch, according to Amos 5. 26. from the Hebrew 79D, a mnhkeck. 
King. They cal him alſo 5yy Baal, which was originally one of ; 


| 7 Gods ſacred names, as Ho. 2. 16. Saturne is alſo, according to 
\ © Bochart, called Chiux, Amos 5, 26. and Rephax or Remphan, (which 
=_ is an Egyprian ſtile, or title, the fame with Chiun, A&.7. 43. of 


which ſee more what follows, Chap. 2. 6.8. 

But to come to the original 7dea of Saturne, by which it wil 
. © more evidently appear, that nor only his Names, but alſo his 
. = Extrad, and Attributes were al but corrupt imitations,taken up from 
; ſome ſacred Perſon, and Tradition. As for the genealogie of Saturne, 
/ {ome make him to be the ſame with Adam; others refer him to 
, Abraham ; and a third ſort ſuppoſe him to be the ſame with 
« Noah. We may indeed take in each of theſe relations : For its 
F wel known, that theſe poor blind Heathens were wont to atti4- 
: bute Traditions and Relations, originally different, to oneand the 
1 ſame perſon, according as their inclinations led them. Hence 
X ; they framed more than one hundred Fupiters, by applying diife- 
reat ſtories to one and the ſame name, and perſon, 
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genealogie re- 
ferred to Adi 
in 6 particu- 
lars. 


6 Saturnes parallel with Adam; B, 2: 


$. 4. To begin therefore with thoſe, who refer the ſtorie of 
Saturne to Adam : So Plato in his Politicus fol. 27 2. deſcribing the 
golden age, under the reigne of Saturne, ſaies, * That God, as ſu- 
© preme Lord, diſpoſed of al; neither were there poſſeſſions of 
© Wives, and Children, or Polices,but al lived on the fruits of the 
© Earth, which brought forth fruits, without any agriculture, of 
its own accord. Then he addes, © That theſe firſt Parents Ji- 
© ved naked, ſub Dio, and had conference. with the beaſts, &c. 
Which plainly relates to Adam and Eves ſtate in Paradiſe. And in 
a conference with Bochart, upon the mention of this diſcourſe of 
Plato to him, he ſeemel to grant me, that this ſtorie of $ aturne 
might be referred to Adam ; though (as he ſaid) 'twas not pro- 
per for him to mention'it; becauſe he referred Saturne, rather to 
Noah. And Stephanus, wei rixar, on Adtire, tels US, That Ker@-, Sa- 
furne, was called atzric, and that this Adanus was the Son of Hea- 
wen and Earth, Ex: NN 6 Adunic yic 4 Semrt wdic, WHICH is a perfe&t de- 
ſcription of Adams produdtion by God,out of the Earth. Whence 
Sanchoniathon, ſpeaking of Adams formation out of the Earth, ſtiles 
him, ive «vrox#1a, the charadter here given to Saturne, And in- 
deed, the very name agzvic ſeems to be the very ſame with DIN 
Adam. For the Greeks, having no words terminating in m, for 
Adam they pronounced adv. Thus Voſfius de 7d»lolatr. l. 1. c.338. 


© Neitner may we concelve that the memorie of our firſt Parents 


© was loſt in Afia among the Gentiles: Many things prove the 
_< contrary. Adana, an ancient Cit:e of Cilicia, built by the Syri- 


" © ans, was ſo called in memorie of the firſt man Adam. For it is 


* evident, that the Grecians, having no words ending in m, for 
© Adin, read adir, and the termination added, amis: whence the 
© City Adzra. This amvzric, ſaith Stephanus, was the ſon of Heaven and 
© Earth : Which agrees to none mcre properly than to 44am. The 
© ſame Stephanws ſaith. that he was called Saturne 6 Rhea: I ſuppoſe, 
© becauſe Saturxe was the firſt man, and Khea the mother of al, Eve, 
6c. Again, Voſſizs de 1dololatr.l.1.c.18. gives a good parallel 't wixt 
Saturne and Adam. 1. © Adam is called the ſon of God, Luk 3.38. 
© becauſe he had no father but what was heavenly: ſo Saturue is cal- 
© 1-d the ſor of Heaven. 2. Adam was formed out of the duſt of 
< th? Earth ; ſo Saturnes Mother was called Tellus, Earth, as Hefiod, 
© and Orpheus telus. 3. The Worſhip given to Saturne, among 
* the Greeks and Romans, addes to ti:is paralle!, In the Month of 
4 Septem?, 


C. I. S aturnes parallel with Abraham, 7 


© Septemb. 19, Kal. on which day the Saturnals were atted at Rowe, 
© the Servants enjoyed their liberty 3 yea the Majiers ſerved, while 
© the ſervants ſate at Table ; which was a ſhadow of the libertie 
« which was in Paradiſe under Adams innocent ſtate, &c. Thus 
Saturne is brought in ſpeaking in Lucian. t mois neg Kejrers Dialeg.1. 
Kei reudin, 4 /ovriuia 750 3 Sa), 5 Dade ee; 8 ud UGQ- WW, And 
therefore every where applauſe, and ſinging, and play, and equalitie of 
Honour to al, both ſervants and free: For under my Governement there Saturui nomen 
was no ſervant. There are many other particulars wherein Saturne ©* OTE 
ſcems parallel to Adam z, as 4. Adam is ſaid to be the firſt chat far Laing 
taught men Husbandry ; ſo Saturne. 5. Adam hid himſelf from x, foi &. 
the preſence of Ged ; ſo Saturne whence he was ſo named from &us,v5c,Glafſ. 
IND Satar, to hide. 6. Adam was caſt out of Paradiſe; ſo Saturne Gram. ſ. 1. 4. 
expelled from his Dominion, &c. More of Saturnes Parallel with T/4#-3-06ſ-5+ 
Adam, ſee Voſſiu de 1doloby l. 1. c.18. and -Eook3.Ch.4. $.5. of the 

olden Age. 
1 0.5 ; Others refer tlie original of Saturne to Abraham : ſo San- Saturne's pa- 
choniathon, in his. $29via, generation of the Gods, ſales, that Saturne "pts of wan _ 
Toy £4UTS Mov avi tov ONOKetpTO7s offered up hi only ſen, & T4 eaidjia nutripunia, particulars 
TWWTO FUN , TEC Ape AUT OVMUM BE HATAYR KA 0M» alſo he CircumCciſed the mainly. 
privy parts, and forced his companions to do the ſame : which evidently 
refers to the ſtorie of Abraham: and ſo tis more fully explained by 
Porphyrie, in his book a& 1%aiur, quoted by Euſebius, prepar, Evang. 
lib.1. cap.9. where he makes Saturne, who after his death became 
a Planet, to be Cc iled Iſrael : his words are thele, Ker@- roivuv, fy of 
Þoirtxes Login rerongpproum, Oc. Saturne, whom the Phenicians call [= 
rael, after his death was conſecrated into a fiar, &c. Then he addes, 
© That the ſame Saturze had, by a Nymph called aregiir Anobret, an 
© only ſon, % As #70 189 dre, WNOM, for this, they called Zeond, 
*as he is ſo called, to this day, by the Phenicians. This only 
© ſon (fſaics he?) Being clothed with a Royal habit, was ſacrificed | 
* by his father, being under great calamitie. This Phenician fable —__ 
is excellently well deciphred by Bochart. (Can. l. 2. c. 2. fel.790.) Gen. Tg 
and applied to the ſtorie of Abraham's offering up Iſaac. &c. . 
© Thus Jeud amongſt the Hebrews is VIV Febid; which is the | Rsuq 
* Epithet given to Iſaac, Gez. 22. 2. concerning whom, *tis evi- irg fliled a ; 
* dent, chat Porfvyrie treats, Then he addes, this only ſon was Frince of Gud, 
© offeced by his father : So Sanchoniathox-= Thence this Saturne. Gen- 23-6. 


* the ſame with 4braham, whom the Scripture ſiiles DI7N RW vnpuges _— 4 
c =» Sal principal Gog, 
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® S aturnes parallel with Abraham, B.2. 


© a Prince of God, Gen. 23. 6. the Phenicians made the principal God: 
£ And they called him 1ſrael, the name of that people that ſprang 
© from Abraham; and they conſecrated unto him one day in ſeven, 
© as holy, that is, the Sabbath day ; which was ſacred amongſt the 
© Fews; and they ſacrificel their ſons unto him, atter a wicked 
ſacrificeth his © kind of manner, wherein they would imitate Abraham, Gen. 22. 
ſon in imitati- <2, 3- Though, when God had tried Abrabams faith and obedi- 
vn of 4brahar» © ence, he forbids him to offer his ſon : but Saxchonjiathon, and 
Gen.22-2,3+ © Poyphyrie bring in Saturne, as really ſacrificing his ſon. Namely, 


3. Satuyne 


* the Devil would fain make men believe ſo, that it might paile . 


* for an example: (as indeedir did fo amongſt the Phenicians,who 
* offered their ſons to Saturne, &c.) The Nymph Anobret, or (ac- 
4. The Nymph © cording to the Phenician name) IMNAL JN Amberet,fignities con- 
Anobrer an © ceiving by Grace ; which is an appellation properly belonging 
imitation of © ynto Sarah; who being barren, receivgd, by Grace, a power to 


Sarah, who «© conceive, &c. as Heb, 11.11. Thus Bochart, who is followed 


being b | | 
CR herein by Stilling fleet, Origin. $. Book3.c.5. © Abraham is here 


Grace, Heb. © called by the name of his poſteritie 7ſrael, 1ſazc Feoud, Se Gen. 
18, 11. © 22. 2. Take thy Son: WV 1s the ſame with Phexician Ford. That 
© Sarah is meant by Azobret, the original of the name implies, as 
© Bochart, &c. Of Saturnes parallel with Abraham, Voſfius de 1dolol. 


< lib. 1. cap. 18. pag. 142. thus writes: Peradventure alſo the |: 
© Patriarch Abraham was worſhiped in Saturne : For which no- 


< thing elſe occurs but that of Porphyrie, Euſeb. prepar. Evang. 1.1, 
< Therefore Saturne, whom the Phenicians name 7ſrazl, and whom, 
© after his death, they conſecrated into a Star of the ſame name, 
< when he reigned in thoſe parts, he had an only Son, by a certain 
< Nymph of that Country, called Anzebret ; whom therefore they 
«call Feud, a word, waich to this very day ſignifies in the Phe- 
© aician tongue, only begotten : And when the King fel into a dan- 
© gerous War, he ſacrificed this only ſon, adornel with royal 
© apparel, on an Altar ereded for this very purpoſe. Wherein 
© (faith Vols) we have three obſervables. 1. That 7ſrae!, the 
© moſt ancient King of the Phenicians, was the ſame with Saturn”, 
©2. That Zjrael had an only ſon, thence called by the Phenicians 
© Feaud, 3. That this Son was ſacrificed by his father. Whence 
© may we ſuppoſe theſe things had their original, but from th? 
© confounding Tſrael with his Grandfather Abraham ; who was 
© commanded by Gol to ſacritice his only ſon? as Gen. 22. n 
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Q. 3. S aturnes parallel with Noah, 9 


© Take thine only ſon, &c. where the Hebr. PM! greatly ſuits with 


© the Phenician Feoud. Neither do theſe languages ditfer fave in 


© DialeF. And truly, in Orphaics, Abraham is ſtiled om , 
© where Abraham and 7ſaac are confounded, as here Abraham and 
© Facob. 

Je 6. But the chief ſtories of Saturne and his genealogie ſeem 
to refer to Noah, accos1ling to that excellent parallel drawn by 
Bochart, Phaleg. lib. 1. cap.1. fol.1. *© That Noah (faies he) paſſed 
© among the Heathens under the name of Saturze, there are ſo 
© many things to prove 1t, that there is ſcarce left room for 
© douting. 1. Satwne is ſtiled raſrnsp, the father of al ; ſo was 
© Noah. 2. Saturne, as Noah, was tiled a Preacher of Righteouſneſſe. 
© 3.Under Saturx:'s reign,as under Noahs, all things were commun, 
c 2nd undivided. 4. Al men enjoyed the higheſt peace under Sa- 
© turne 3 as under Noah, 5. In Sarurne's time, as in Noahs, al men 
uſed one ſpeech, &c. 6. Saturn's wite was called Rhea, or 
© Earth, becauſe Noah was called a man of the Earth, as Gen. 9. 20, 
© MINT WR 2 man of the Earth, i, e. according to the Hebrew 
© Idiome. a Husbandman : which the Mythologiſts took in a pro- 
© per ſenſe, for 5 «rip # y3c, the husband of the Earth : whence Saturne, 
© the ſame with Noah, is made the husband of Rhegs, i. e. the 
© Earth, 7. Saturne is alſo ſaid to be an Hudbandmen, and planter 
© of Vines, as Nouh was. 8. S-turne is ſtiled the prefident of Drun- 
© kennefſe ; from Noahs being drunk. 9. Hence alſo came the 
© Saturnalia, or Revels, conſecrated to the memory of Saturn. 
© 10. Saturne is alſo ſaid to be the Author of that Law, which for- 
© bad the Gods to behold men naked : which was but a Traditi- 
© on of the curſe on Cham, for beholding his fathers nakedneſle. 
© II. Saturne is ſaid to ariſe, together with his Wife and Chil- 
© dren, out of the Sea ; a Tradition of Noah, with his Wife and 
* Children, their deliverance from the Deluge. 12. Hence a Ship 
© became Satarne's ſymbol ; and Saturne is {aid by Sanchoniathox to 
© fail about the world, as Noah in the Arke. 13. Saturne is ſaid 
*to forete] Deucnlion's flood, making uſe ofa Dove, &c. an{wer- 
© able to that of Noah, &c. 14. Saturne is aid to have devoured 
* al his children beſides three, #oxudjpuninree, VIZ. fapiter Hammon, 
*the ſame with Cham ; Neptune, the ſame with 7aphet ; and Plute, 
© the ſame with Shem. Thus Bochart more largely. The like 
parallel *twjxt Saturne and Noah I find in Voſiw, de Ido'olatr. lib. : 

Oo Cap. I'9, 


3. Saturnes 
parallel with 
Noah in 14. 


particulars. 


Gen-g 260. 


Tupiters 
Names and 
Genealogre 


from ſacred 


forte. 


Belus. 


Hammeon. 


Io Jupiters Theogonie from ſacred Names. 


6ap.18. Farther, in Saturne are conſerved ſome reliques of the Patriarch 
Noah ; namely, they ſaw, as Adam was ſimply the firit of al men, ſo 
Noah the firft of al that lived after the floud ; Adam had the empire z 
al the world : ſo had Noah with his family. Noah had three ſons; ſo 
had Saturne, Noah hi three ſons divided the world; ſo did Saturnes, 
Oc. So Owen Theol. lib, 1. cap. 8. pag. 89. Saturne, by the Poets 
ftiled KgjrG@-, was Time, Thus they mythologiſed :; Noah alſo, accord- 
ing to the moſt corrupt Tradition, was ſtiled ſuch. Time is a ſpace me- 
ſured by the motion of the Heaven ; hence Saturne was (tiled the ſon 2ewrt 
of Heaven : $9 alſo Noah wa effimed. They feigned Saturne to have 
arvoured up his ſons, and to have womited them up again ; which alludes 
to Noah's deluge, &c. Thus alſo Stilling fleet, Origin. S. Book 3. 
Ch. 5.4.8. where he mentions Bocharts parallel betwixt Noah and 
Saturne in I4 particulars, as before. See Dickinſ. Delph. Phan. 
Diatribe of Noahs Names. Thus we have ſhewn how the fabulous 
ftories of Saturae, his Genealogie, Names, Attributes, and Offices,were 
but broken Traditions of ſacred Scripturs,referring either to Adam, 
Abrabam. or Noah. 

$. 7. We now procede to Fupiter, (who ſucceded Saturne,) to 
demonſtrate, that his Genealogie, Names, and Attributes, were but 
fragments, or broken Traditions of ſome ſacred ſtorie, Firſt, as for 
_ Nawes, in the fragments of Saxchoniathon, tis ſaid, The ſon 
of Saturne ws zu BIA@-, Zeus Belus. 
God among the Phexicians, (whereof there were many) ſignifies 


properly, Lord: and it was a name aſſumed by Fehovab, the God 


of 1ſrae!, before abuſed to Superſtition, as it appears Hoſ. 2. 16. It 
is elſewhere written Bic Beel,; as runexulw 3 WhICh anſwers to the 
Hebrew D'QW 52 the Lord of Heaven. As for zwe, though it be, 
as to its immediate origination, a Greek, Title, yet the original Reaſon 
thereof is Phenician, or Hebrew, anſwering unto Cham, the ſon of 
Noah. For zwc 1s derived eagy rr tom, which ſignifies heat, and 
anſwereth exactly to the Hebrew FIN Cham, from the radix DAN 
Chamam, to wax hot. By which it is evident, the Greeks ſtiled Fu- 
Piter zur, infallufion to his Phexician or Hebrew name DN Cham : 
Whence Heredotus tels us, that the Egyptians called Jupiter, Am- 
mon : auptr 8 Alyinhor xaniver hy Ain, for the Egyptians cal Fupiter Am- 
mun: So Ralegh, Hiſt, of the world, Part.1. Book, 1. cap. 6. $.6. tels 
us, That the Egyptians, even after the floud, began to entitle Cham, the 
parent of their own Mizraim, Ehammon, or Hammon, Thus _ de 
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G.r, Juptters Theogome from ſacred Names, &c, II 


1dololatr. lib. 1, cap. 27. Unto Saturne ſucceeded Jupiter Ammon, 

that is Cham, or Ham ; whence the Egyptians made ausr, the Greci- 

ans Auger, from Cham GaN Noahs ſon : Which appears from this, that 

Egypt # /tiled, not only the Countrie of Miſraim, Cham's ſox, but alſs 

the land of Cham, as Pſal. 105. 23, 27. Alſo Plutarch, of Iſis aud 

Ofiris, teftifies, that Egypt, in the ſacreds of Ifis, was termed xuuia, 

whence this but from Cham ? yet 1 ſhal not pertinacionſly diſſent, if any 

wil have the name Ammon primarily to agree to the Sun.ratber than to « 

man, from MAN which ſignifies neat, and ſo agreable to the Sun,the foun- 

tain of heat, &&c. So Bochart, Phaleg. 1.1. c.2. informes us, that the 

Africans (who were originally Pheniciams) called Fup:ter, Hammon, 

as the Egyptians aunt: Ammun, (winence Ammonins.) So alſo in his 

Preface to Phaleg. Bochart aſſures us, © That the Africans worſhi p'd 

Cham, or Ham, under the name of Hammon; as Noah under that of 

Saturne; whence Africa was call'd Hammonia.or the countrie of Ham- 

mon. By al which *tis evident that this name Hammon,given to Tupi- 

ter, had its original from EIN Cham, or Ham, unto which ze al- Sydyk. 
ludes.Again,Saxchoniathon termes upiter zu# Sydyk.So Philo byblins, 

& 94 5% Sudbx NeCnueyt, _ Sydyk, ſprang the Cabiri : or, as Damaſcius 

in Pho:ius, Zadvz Sadjkh, Now this name is evidently taken from 

the Hebrew PTS Saddik,, thejuF, which is a name given to God, as | 
alſo to the firlt Patriarchs, whence Melchiſedek Another name 747amis. 
given to Fupiter, is Taramis, or Taranis, which,according to Cam- Taram vel t4- 
den ( Britan. pag.14. edit. Lond.1586.) is the ſame with zws beyleig-, 14 Cambrica 
Fupiter 1hundering ; to whom Anguitus conſecrated a Temple. For mp 
Taram,or Taray, in the Britiſ» tor:gue, ſignifies thander ; as in the _ pond. 
Saxon thor, or thur ; whence Fupiters day was by the Saxons called Thor ; unde 
Thurſday. Now this name Taram given to 7»piter,Brchart makes to Fovis dies 
be derived from the Phenician ZDYM tarem ; which, by caſting S#*ca Theſ- 
away the ſervile Þ prefixed, is the ſame with CDYT ro thunder. —4F>xi 

$. 8. But nothing indeed does more evideitly prove Fupiters | ==! nt, 

origination to have been, from ſome corrupt imitation, of ſacred 1. 1. cap. 42. 


florie, than the very name it felt, For fnpiter (as Muis on the Fupiter from 


P/almes wel obſerves) is evidently the ſame with 18 or 1 xeThp, Chat Is Terdp, 

is, Father Jah, or Feu. Now its wel known th:t Jah 1s a rame Jovis nomen a 
properly, yea moſt effextially attributed to Ged in Scripture, as Pjal. [anftifimeDei 
68. 4. it being but a Contra& of MM Fehwvah, and ſo moſt ox- apud Hebr eos 
preſſive of the Divine Being, or Eſſence. That Gods name I! Jah, Mmine MM 


hgh - 3 ill. AM. 
was well known to the Phenicians, who comiuricate the ſame = org 


Q 2 tO Pſal. 68 4. 


Sabaſis. 
Ka. 1. 9. 


12  Tupuers Names of ſacred Orizination, B, 2. 


to the Greciass, is evident by what we find to this purpoſe in Por= 
phyrie 3 who tels us, that Sanchoniathon bad much afſitance for the 
compiling of bis hijtory from Jerombalus the Prieſt of the God as, Jao. 
So 5 . lib.t, tels us, that Moſes inſcribed bis Laws to the God cal- 
led Jao. Indeed the Greciens ſeldome, if ever, expreſſe, the inefa- 
ble name of God, Jehovah, by any other than 16, or 14s, according 
to the Oracle of Clarius Apollo, dgitu + ecrrey Tran $00) Iupn' lad, 
So the Gnofficks, in Ireneus lih.1, cap. 34. cal God Jas ; and Jerome 
in his Comment on P/ſal, 8. Jabs, which Greek name Bochart ſup- 
poſeth to have been framed out of the 4 letters of 11-7) Tebovab, 
which may bz read Jaho: for which ſome of the Greeks read 1w.x«lip 
Jeu pater, \. e. 1ah, or Teu the Father, And as Jupiter owes its origi- 
nation to the ſacred name of God Jehovah, Jab, or Jao; So alſo the 
eblique caſes of upiter, namely, Jovi, Jove, &c, For how inconſide- 
rable, if any, is the difference in the Hebrew *twixt Jove, or Jova, 
and Jeb:vah. This ſame name Jo, in the Oracle of Clarius Apollo, 
is given alſo to Bacchus : As it was not unuſual with thoſe Mytho- 
logiſts, to give the ſame name to ditfering perſons, as their humors 
inclined. Veſſius, de 140l. lib, 2. w IG, pag. 336. endeavors to 
prove, that Jupiter was alſo called Janws, from iT! Jab; as Jacchus 
from jab Chus, and repured to be the ſame with the Sun, as Jana, 
Diana or Juno the ſame with the Moon. Again, whence was it 
that Jupiter was ſtiled Sabaſiue * but from that Title of God 
I\MRDQY 717V Jehovah Sabaoth, the Lord of hoſts ; a ſtile ſo often given 
to God; as Eſa. 1.9. which is rendre4 Rom. 9. 29. the Lord of 
Sabaoth. See Owen, T heol. hb. 3. cap. 13, 


Fables applied $6. 9. By al which laid together, I ſuppoſe, *twil ſeem more 


ro Fupiter, 


Phenician 
eriginal, 


of than a mere conjeure,that the Chief, if not the whole,of Jupiters 


Titles were of ſacred origination, though by curſed imitation, We 
might alſo ſhew, that many of the Fables applied to Jupiter, were 
indeed of Phenician or Hebrew original z as that of Japiters rebellion 
againſt his fether Saturze, from Chams rebellion againſt Noah, &c. 
The fabulous Jews relate, that Cham cut off his Fathers Virilia, 
whence the Fable of Jupiters cutting off his fathers Genitalia, as 
Lad. lib, 1. cap. 12. But Iſhal inſtance chiefly in that famous Fa- 
ble of Jupiters ſtealing away Europa, which ſeems evidently of Phe- 
nician and Hebrew extra, and that from a miſtake of the original 
words. For whereas *tis ſaid, that Jupiter flole away Europa under 
the form of a bul ; the Fable, as learned Bochart demonſtrates, __ 
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C. 1, Phencian Fables applied to Jupiter, 13 


from the Equivocation of the Phenicien NDIN, which ſignifies either 
a ſhip or a bul : Now the Grecian, to make the fable more admi- 
rable, underſtand it of a Bu; whereas the Phenic;an ſtorie meant 
it only of Jupiters carrying away Europe ina Ship, &c. So the 
Fable of Jupiters having Hornes, according to that of Ovid, Met. 


lib. 5. Lybiis eſt cum cornubus Hammon, Among/t the Lybians, Jupiter Ex0d-34-29! 


Hammon i pifiured with harnes, ſeems borrowed, and that upon a mi- 
ſtake, from the ſtorie of Moſes's coming down from the Mount 
with his face ſhining 5 where the Hebrew [TP ſignifies both a beam 
of the Sun, as alſo a horne; from which ambiguitie the Fable 
ſprang» Again, in the Metamorphoſis of the Gods in Egypt, tis 

aid that Jupiter was turned into a Ram ;,, which Fable Bochart (de 
Animalibus ſacris part. 2. lib.1, cap. 1C. fol. 62.) ſuppoſeth tq have 
had its riſe from the cognation *twixt the Hebr2w words IN El 
(the name of God transferred on Jupiter) and LM ajil a ram; 
which being Paronymous, and the Plural number of both the ſame, 
viz, COM Elim : the Grecians miſtake the latter for the former. 
The Poets fiftion of Minerva the goddeſſe of wi'ſdume her being pro- 
duced out of Jupiters head, ſeems to be drawn from the Scriptures 
relation of Chriſt, the wiſdome of God, his eternal generation, 


Prov. 8. 23, &c. as eloquent Du Boſc. (Paſtor of the Reformed Prov.8.23; 


Church at Caen) obſerved in a Sermon Preached at Caen. Laſtly 
the tradition of Bacchus's: being taken out of Jupiters thigh, is ſuppo- 
ſed, by Bochart, to be but a tradition of the Patriarchs proceding 


ex femore Jacobj, out of Jacobs thigh, mentioned Gen. 46. 26. where Gen. 45.26, 


the Hebrew words, which properly ſignifie out of Zacobs loins, are, 
by an eafie miſtake from their ambiguitie, tranſlated by the Greek, 
and o1d Latine, out of Tacobs thigh; whence ſprang this Fable, exc. 
Thus we have ſhewn how the many fabnulous names, genealogies, and 
attributes, given unto 7upiter, had their original, by Satanic imita» 
tion, from ſacred ftorie, Names, and Perſons, exc, 


14 Juno her Theogomie of Hebrew origination, B, 2, 


CHAP. II, 
The Theogonie of Juno, &'c, of Hebrew 


Origmation, 


Juno the ſame with Jari, from 1 Fah, Gods name. Juno called Diana, 


Urania, Beliſama, Aſtarte, &'c. The 01jginal of Aſtarte, 1 Kiugs 
11.5,33. Why ſhe is ſaid to have o# ber head a Buls Head. Jo 
the ſame with Juno. Ifis the ſame with Juno. Venus, among the 
Phenicians, the ſame with Juno. The Britiſh Adraſte, and Saxon 
Eaſter from Aſtarte. Juno filed Baaltis, Jer.7.18. and 44.17,18. 
Juno ſtiled by the Arahbians Chiun, Amos 5. 26. Which is the 
ſame with the Egyptian Rephan, Ae. 7. 43. whereby Bochart un- 
derſlands Saturne. Juno Nabo, Eſa. 46. 1. Juno Anitis, Here, 
Eſa. 34. 12. Chora, Libera, Proſerpine. 


The Theogonie 9+ T- F J ws given the Genealogie of Saturne and Jupiter, with 


of Juno. _ 


their parallel in ſacred ſtorie, we now procede to Fun? 


(whom the Mythologi/ts make to be the fifter and wife of Zupiter) 
with endeavors to demonſtrate, that the chief Names and Fables 
given to this Goddeſſe, were of Hebrew origination. And to give 
a general key to this Sia, Theogonie, Or generation of the Gods, 
we muſt know, that the two chief Gods amongſt the Heathens, 
were the Suu and Moon ; to which they attributed moſt of thoſe 
ſacred Names, Attributes, and Stories, (which really belonged to the 
true God, or ſome one of the Patriarchs) traduced to them by 
broken Traditions. Thus they applied the chief names of God to 
| the Sun, which ſome termed Saturne, oth-rs 7upiter., others Apollo, 
others 7anus.&c. So in like manner they ſtiled the Moon Urania, 


1. Funo the Juno, Tana, Diana, Venus, &c. And as the Sun was called 7piter 


ſame with 
Zana, from 
rV, the name 


of God. 


from iT', ja, e«rip, and Janus, from the ſame iV jah ; fo alfo the 
Moo was called tirſt Zana, and thence 7uno, from NN jab, the pro- 
per name of God. Thus Voſſiws, de 1dololatr. lib. 2. cap. 26. © Inn 
© (faies he) is referred to the Moon ; which Grammarians derive 
© from juvo ; but this is not. more likely, than that 7upiter ſho1ld 
© be derived from the ſame root. I conceive that 7uno is of th? 
© ſame crigination with 7anus and Tana, which come, not from 


© Tavan, 
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© 72van, but from 'I jah,the proper name of God; (as 7acchus from 
© 7 ja Chus) ſo amongit the ancient Romans Zena, and Zuno were 
« the ſame. But O in women is the Grecanic termination ; as Dids: 
© 4 is no leſſe Koman than Greek, But the change of A into V 1s 
© very ordinary, as Calamw into Culmu, &c, The like he ment:- 
ons before, lib. 2. cap.16. 
$. 2. Hence ſome make Juno, to be the ſame with Dians 3 Funo called 

which they ſuppoſe to be the contra&t of Dea Jana. So Voſfius, de Diana, 
1dololatr. lib, 2. cap. 15. * The Latin Diana (faies he) is the con- 

© tract of Diva 1ans, or Dealana; and both the ſame with the 

© Moon ; which, according to the diverſitie of irs influences, was 

© tiled by the Romans Diana or Iuno, For when the Moon was 

© confidered with regard to her illumination,ſhe was ſtiled Diana: 

© Thence the Roman-huxters, who needed light by night, called 

© upon Diana, not on 7uno. But when the calefaftive or generative 

© influence of the Moox came under conſideration, ſhe was called, 

© not Diana, but uno: whence perſons with child invocated 7u2o, 

not Dians. 

3. Whence alſo 7uno was ſtiled by the Greeks 2gwia, and by Urania. 

the Phenicians, Beliſama. As for gguia Urania, it evidently received 

its origination from the Hebrew MX Or or Ur; which fignifies 

Light, as Gen. 1.5. MR Or; whence the Greek, 3p, 2exric, Sonia, 

Heaven, Exc. Of the ſam? import alſo is the Hebrew or Phen:cian 
Beliſama, from TIRW n5y2 the Ducen of Heaven, which was the peliſama. 
Title, ,the Phenicians gave the Moon.; as they ſtiled the Sur 

TIDAL PA, the Lord of Heaven ; or, in one word, T1 Molech, 

the King. Al which ſeems borrowed from Gen. 1.16. This name Gen. x. 16, 
Beliſama was not confined to the Phenicians, but by them com- 
municated to theſe Weſterne parts, as Bochart Can, lib. 1. cap. 42. 
Beliſama, a Gallic name, in the Punic ſignifies the Queen of Heaven, 
and therefore ſeems to appertain to the Moon, or Urania, which ,in Fere- 
miah is frequently ſtiled the Queen of Heaven, EI2Awvn N92; The 
Moon is the ſame alſo with Diana, which the Gauls greatly idolized. 
Thus Bochart ; who here joyns Beliſama, *Urania,, and Diana, as 

one and the ſame. | 

$. 4. The ſame 7uno was alſo ſtiled by the Phenicians REMNWN Harte. 

Aitarte, which is evidently of Hebrew origination. So Augut, lib.7. 
locut, cap. 16, Tuno (ſaies he) was without dout called by the Phenici- 
ans Aſtarte, Avguſtin is fellowed herein by Nic, Lycanus in his 


Gloſſa 
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Why Aftarte 
wa ſaid to 
impoſe on her 
bead a Buls 
head. 
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16 Jaxo the ſame with Aſtarte;  B. 5s; 


Gloſſa Tnterlinear. Abulenſis, who alſo makes Aſtarte the ſame with 
Moon : So Maſiw and Lucian, in Dea Syria, Thus Bochart Cax. 
lib. 1. cap. 33. Sanchoniathon in Euſebius prepar. lib. 1. cals Aftarte 
the daughter of Heaven ; of whom he ſaies, iniduu ri Hs mipars fan- 
Aeienc Tagzon por, xtganlw rwips : She pus on ber own head, as an Enfigne of 
Empire, the head of a Bul. This gives us a good account of her 
originaticn, which Yoſſi de 1dololatr. lib. 2. cap. 21. thus draws 
forth. © The Moon (ſaies he) is here called A4/tarte: Now the 
« Bulz-head is a good Embleme of the Moon ; which has her 
© hornes like thoſe of a Bul: whence alſo the Egyptian Ujs, 
* which was the ſame with the Moon, had hornes in like man- 
ner. Thus Voſiw : Who again de /dololatr. lib. 1. cap. 22. tels 
us, © That this Aſftarte was, according to Sanckoniathon, a Phe- 
© aician: And that ſhe was worſhipt by the Phenicians, as a God- 
< deffe, we are taught out of the Scripture, I Kings I1.5. And Sa- 
© lomon went after Aitoreth, the Grddeſſe of the Sidonians : where 't1s 


< in the ſingular MMP Aſptoreth. Chald. NIMIY Atarate, |. 


< whence contratedly, aczpre, or Atarta. And becauſe NMNNVOY 


« ſignifies a flock, or, as ſome of the Rabbines think, fema!-ſheep, NR 


< therefore Rabbi D. Kimbi ſuppoſeth, that her Image was the 


© figure of a Sheep. Others more lik-ly judge, that ſhe was cal- A 
© Jed Aﬀarte, becauſe ſheep were ſacrificed to her : Bat theſe opi- |* 


© nions are not repugnant. This AFarte, as an Animal Godde ſe, 
© was the daughter of Agenor, King of Phenicia, who, aft>r ſhe 
< was mad2 a Goddeſſe, was called 4/farte by the Phenician Prieſts, 
© as Lucian. lib.de Dea Syria r lates, &'c. Kircher Oed. Xgl. Tom.1, 
Synt. 4.c. 13. makes the origination of AFaroth to be Egyptian, 
called by the Grecians Aſtarthe, and the ſame with 7is. * Wheace 
© (faith he) we infer that Aſtarthe of the Sid:nians, was nothing 
© elſe but that great Mother of the Gods ; whom the Egyptians 
© cal 1fs; the Archives 6; the Grecians Cybel; and Lucim, the 
© Syrian Goddefſe : namely ſhe, who yieldeth ſeeds to al th'ngs ; and 
< by reaſon of varietie ofe*e ts has o5tainel varietie of Names: 
© But ſhe is called Ataroth, trom the flocks of Shezp an 1 Goats 
© ſacrificed to her ; as to Ziis in Egypt-- Moreover the Bulz hornes 
© which are given to A#taroth, afford no ſmal 7dices, that ſhe was 
< the ſame with 7o or 7's. So Kircher. But Bochart Cay. lib.2.c.2, 
fol.787. following Kimbz, and other of the Hebrews, draws the ori- 
gal of Afar;c, as alſo of this Fable touching her wearing _ 

244, 


IN 
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bead, from the ſignification of the Hebrew MMMWY Aftoreth, which 
ſignifies herds of Sheep, or Kine. © Thus Ajtarte, in the Syriac 
© NINTTWY Ajtarta, amongſt the Hebrews is IMINPY Afﬀorer, 
<1 King. 11. 5,33. hence the plural MNWY A toroth, herds : x King. 11.5, 
© So Deut. 7. 13. JINE IMTIWP the herds of thy ſheep. Thus al the = | 
: « Hebrews explain it 3 and wil, that the Idol A/tarre have the figure © 7: 13+ 
4 © of a ſheep. TI conceive the word IMNWEP Aftaror, may be taken 
E- < ina more extenſive notion, and fignitie as wel herds of Kine, as 
L © of Sheep. Truely the Chaldee, on Deut. 7. 13. renders the He- 
Y © brew TMTWP by 1TW, and the Arabic by W/NEP, which are 
Wi . © words Commun, and ſignifie as wel herds of Catiel, as of Sheep. 
2” <So Joel 1. 18. and Gen. 32.16. Thus there being included in 
« the name Aſtarte the ſignification of a Bul, as wel as that of a 
© Sheep, thou maielt, with eaſe, underſtand, why ſhe is ſaid to im- 
« poſe on her head, rne head of a Bul, as the Enſigne of her Em- 
© pire, 4. e. a kind@f Crown made in the faſhion of a Buls head : 
© 1n which habit The 1s deſcribed by Sanchoniathon, as <urgtoa # Aſtarte the 
< oomuirlo, traverſing the whole Earth: ſo that ſhe ſeems to be the ſame with Jo. 
© ſame with the Greek 7s, who, being changed into a Cow, is 
© feigned to have viewed many.countries. To which concurres 
< that in Euripides Pheniſis, how the Thebans and Phenicians account 
© 70 the ſame with the commun mother. By which we underſtand the 
ful origination of Ajſtarte, as alſo why ſhe was ſaid to impoſe on 
her head, as a Crown, the Buls head, namely, becauſe IMMNWP 


18 Aſtarte the ſame with Venus, and the Mom. B. 2 


image of Ifis is feminine, formed with Buls hornes, as the Greeks deſcribs 

Fo. By which 'tis evident, that the Greek 7o, was the ſame with 

the Egyptian Iſis; and both theſe the ſame with the Phenician 

,Ajtarte ; they having al one and the ſame image and forme ; namely 

a crown, after the faſhion of a buls head ; which was an Hieroglyphic 

repreſenting the Moon but originally taken, as 'tls conceived, 
from Joſephs kine 3 as Foſeph himſelf paſſed amongſt them for | 
Apis, from IN 46, father, as he is ſtiled a father to Pharoab, Gen, 
45.8. whence Serapis from from WW a Ful, 2 
$. 6. But to returne again to Aﬀarte, and her identitie with | 
Tuyno, or the Moon 3 which may farther be proved from that of F' 
Lucian, de Dea Syria: EvtNM% ro & Donixy wie, © Eidncr ixumv* os faby b 
«Toi Miyuory, Actiprac 65, Actiptiu di is boxes onnlwainy 7): There 1s alſo ano- 
ther Temple in Phenicia, which the Sidonians have ; and, as they ſay, be« 
longs to Aﬀtarte: And 7 conceive Ajtarte to be the Moon. But here oc- 
curs a difficultie ariſing from the opinion of many Ancients, that 
Aſtarte is the ſame with Venus. So Philo Byblixs out of San: bonia- 
thon, % Ni Actipri Poinixec Þ Apegtirlu 7) niyum, But the Phenicians ſay, that 
” OR Aftarte is V enus. So alſo 3uidas, Agtipry 1 ava" EnnCiy ApggSiry MppPns 
Fr A Aftarte, which is called by the Grecians Venus. This difhcultie 1s 
the ſame with reſolved by Voſſiw, 1dololatr. lib.2, cap.21. thus : © In the Oriental 
© parts Venus and Juno ſignifie one and the ſame Planet, viz. the 
© Moon; which has the government of moiſt bodies : So that here- |. 
© by its eaſſe to reconcile the differences, ſo oppoſite, touching MK 
© the Goddeſle of Hieropols ; which we find joyned together by 
© Plutarch in M.Craſſus. jinoru NN wpSrov dun onprrics Serb f $6Y ad urur, by of oi 
AperSinrlu,o; ds Hegr,oi de 7 apxar t avipuale rd ov if vypor ragty your aitiay x) pum 
waitzn, © The firſt omen was given to him by this Goddefſe,whom 
< ſome cal Venus, ſome 7unv, others that Goddeſle, which affords 
© the principes and ſeeds, for all things out of moiſture. By 
which deſcription its apparent, that this Hieropolitan Goddeſſe 
(I ſuppoſe 7fis) was no other than the Moon, which, by reaſon 
of its moiſture, was eftimed to be the paſſive Principe (as the 
Sun, called Ofirz, the adive) of all Generations, and ſo called by 
ſome 7un», by others Venus. So learned Bechart, Can. lib. 2. cap, 
Aftarte and 16. fol. 850, * With ſome Aſtarte is Venus, with others Urania.and 
Venus the © the Moon : but nothing is more uncertain than the deliries, or 
Jac. « dreams of the Mythologiſts, touching their Gods. So Tertul- 


l aa: © Every Province has his God 3 as Syria Aﬀartes, and A \.. 
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the Celeftial Urania, This Goddeſle AFarte, called by the Afri- 
cans Ourania,and by the Grecians Juno, was tranſported by the Phe- 
nicians, and worſhip'd almoſt in al parts where ever they*came. 
We find her worſhiped 11 the Iſland Erythia, betwixt the Gades 


and Spain 5, which was poſſeſſed by the Phenicians ; and by them 


termed MMIWWY Ajtoreth, or RITWWWY Aſtarta, z. e. the Iſland of 


Aﬀarte: whence 'twas called by others ayeghoizs ; as by others 
Here 1IC@-, the Iſland of Venus, or Inno; becauſe Aﬀarte paſſed ſome- 
times tor Venus, ſometimes for Funo : as Bochart, Cay. lib. 1 , Cap. 
34. fol. 679. Again, the Pheniciaxs tranſplanting a colonie into 
Cythera, they there ere& a Temple to their God A/tarte, then un- 
known to the Grecians : whence Venus was ſtiled Cytharea ; becauſe 
ſay the Mythologzts, arifing out of the Sea, (i. e, Phenicia,) the firſt 
fate down at Cythera. Yea we find ſome footſteps of this God- 
deſſe Afﬀtarte, and her worſhip amongſt our old 8ritains, So Dien 
in Nero, brings in a Britiſ} Amazon, calied Bundovica, with her 
hands lift up to tieaven,thus praying : 7 give thee thanks, O Adraſte, 


and invocate thee, thou Mother of Mothers. Bachart, Can, lib, 1. c. 42, 
- | fel.738. makes this Adraſie the ſame with AFarre, by thetranſ po- 


fitionof D and T, which are of the ſame Organ. To which the 
ſame Bochart addes, fol.751. © And to Aﬀarre the Phenician God, 
© alludes Aeſtar or Eajter that Saxon Goddeſſe; to whom they ſa- 
© crificed in the moneth of April, which Bede, in his book de Tem- 
© poribus, ſtiles Eaſter moneth. Yea to this very day the Exgliſh cal 
© their Paſchal Holy-daies, Eaſter-time. So that the Hebrews would 
© have the Germans the progenie of the Canaanites. Thus Bocharr, 
who alſo cap. 44. proves, that the Ifſland' Afarte, in the Arabic 
ſinus, was ſo called from this Goddeſle Afarte, to whorn the Phe- 


#icians conſecrated this Ifland. Laſtly this Goddeſſe A4ſtarte got 
no ſmal tooting in the Fewiſh Church, patſing amongſt the He- 


brews under the name of Aſhtaroth : as 2 King. 23. 13. where $a- 
lomon is ſaid to Build a Temple to A/ſhtaroth, the Idol of the Side- 
aians : which the LXX. render aczpro Atarte. And I Sam. 31.16 
the Temple of Ataroth is caJled by the LXX. awugriver ; which the 
Scholiaſt expounds i«gr # Agxigrac. So Judp. 10. 6. the LXX, reads 
It Azga9, as alſo the Vulgar Latin. See Voſiw 1dololatr. Ib. 2. 
_— 2. - 
I 7. Juno was alſo called, by the Phenicians, Baaltis or Beltis 


The Britifh 
Adrafte ihe 
ſame with 


Aſtarte 


E after from 


Aſtarte. 


Aft arte, 
amongſt the 
Hebrews 


Aftaroth. 


\rhom ſome make the ſame with Dzone: So Philo Byblius out of #00 fliled 


P 2 Saxcha- 


Baaltis. 
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Sanchoniathon, in Euſeb. prep. Evang. lib. 1, % # m6ru1s 6 Kenr@ BuGaer 
+l m6\y $46 BaanTid) +5 x; huiry Siduen, And thence Saturne gave the Citie 
Byblius to Baaltis ; who was alſo called Dione. The ſame Philo Bybliug 
makes Baaltis Siſter to Aſtarte: But Voſſius (de 7dololatr. lib. 2. 
cap. 21.) proves, that Baalris can agree to none ſo properly as to 
Zuno, or the Moon ; called alſo Aﬀarte : For as Baal or Belus, the 
Title which the Phenicians gave the Sun, paſſed amongſt the Gre- 
cians for Tupiicr, fo Baaltis, the Moon, for limo. The ſame alſo 
may beſaid of Belt ; namely as Saturne, or 7upiter, or Apollo were 
tiled YI whence B3@ ; ſo Khea, or uno, ,or Diana T1722 bela 
whence 83-4: whence Baaltz or Beltzs, from W353 Baal or 95 Bel, 
ſignifies Queen, anſwerable to Jeremiah TRAY MNDI9Dn Breen of 

Fer. 7.18. & Heaven, Jer. 7, 18. and chap. 44. 17, I8, 19, 25, 'Tis true David 

44: 17,18. Kimbhi, and the Chaldee Paraphraſe underſtand by this Queen of 
Heaven. the Sun it ſelf, z. e. Moluch, or Saturne ; to which learned 
Bochart (as I had it from his own mouth) inclines. But Veſſius, 
following Jerome herein,ſeems to give very probable conjedtures, 
that this Qucen of Heaven 1s the Moon 3 and ſo the ſame with 
Aſtarte, Iuno, and Baaltis ; which appears 1. from that MDD is.a 
Feminine. 2. Becauſe the Prophet in theſe places treats of the Ido- 
latrie of the Gentiles; amongſt whom the Sr was not reputed a 
Goddeſſe but God. 3. *Tis not to be douted, but that Baal and 
Aſtaroth, amongſt the Sidenians, were diftint Gods, and that the 
tormer denoted the Swn, and the latter the Mon. That this 
Title Baaltz is of Hebrew origination, from WA a ſacred name (as 
Hof, 2. 16.) has been before ſufficiently proved : It ſeems to re- 
fer to Gex 1. 16, 18. as hereafter. | 


Juno called +4. 8. 7uno, or the Moon, was ſtiled by the Arabians Chiun, of bas 
Chiun. which we find mention, Amos 5, 26. and Chiun. Some by Chiu 


Amos 5.26. | 1rftand Saturne ; and indeed [VI Chivvan, the name whereby 

the Arabians and Perſians denote Saturne, is very near akin to this 
Hebyzorum V9 Chiun here, though not without ſome ditterence, ar leaſt, in 
quidam exifi= 6 yoints. But that Cb un here canr.ot be underſtood of \atirue, 


nt Chiun 
Ceare ſcems probable to Voſſis 3; becauſe there pr-ced-s the mention 


Saturni Stel- of Moloch, who 1s Saturne ; Therefore { hz, which follows, muſt 
Jam{ 'NDDQU he diſtin from Saturn, 1. e, the Sun; and cannot be underſtool 


eqn. of any more properly, than of the Mco# or /1n9. That Chinn ſig- 
ca fy Perſica lingua dicatur [NV cui voci cum [VI (mutatis modo pun#tis ) bene convenit. Ita & 


4rias Montanus. Glaſſ. Gram. S, lib.4. Tra#.3. Obſerv, 17. de nomine proprid, 


nifies 
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nifies the Moon, the ſame Voſſius de 1dololatr. lib. 2, cap. 23. proves 
| from the proprietie of the word, and its Identitie with Remphan, 
E A®. 7.43. Yet Bochart by Chiun-underſtands Saturne : So Bochart 
thaleg. li>. 1. cap. 15. © The Egyptian word Kephan for Saturne, as 
© Moloch for Mars, is alſo, at this day, in uſe among the Coprites 3 
© whoſe toni2ue is compoſed partly of the Greek,, partly of the 
© old Egyptian. Whence a clear light may be given to Stephen the 
© Martyrs words, Ads 7. 42. drt\efrrs Thy oxnris T6 Mohoxs #4 30 «5 por 78 AG. 7. 43. 
© $$ vudy.Parpdr, Or as OtNers Wil Peper, or Peupdr: In the interpreta- 
«< tion of which words, Interpreters have hitherto, been pizled, 
* not comprehending why the Hebrep word [VI K:jun ſhould be 
< rendered Rephan, For ſo it's read in Amos 5. 26. But now the 
© reaſon 1s manifeſt, f\'2 Kijun, according to the attejtation of Aber 
« Ezra, is Saturnez and this name he had alſo among the Perſians 
and 1ſmaelites ; Whence the Egyptians were perſuaded that Anu- 
© ba, which the Greeks terme Cyon, was the ſame with Saturne, as 
© Plutarch in Iſide. Alſo in Plauti Panulo, Saturne is called Chinn, as 
© Samuel Petit Miſcellan. lib, 2. cap. 2. Therefore [VD is the ſame 
with the Egyitian Rephay, i.e. Saturne. And the Greek 7aterpre- 
© ters (whom Stephen follows) did the more readily uſe this Egyp- 
©tian wvord Rephan; becauſe they wrote their verſion in Egypr,&c. 
Touching Chun, Amos 5, 26. and how Kemphan, Ads 7. 43. ali- 
ſwers thereto, ſee more largely cap. 7. 9. 10. alſo, Glaſſius Gram, 
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's S. lib. 4. Tra. 3. Obſerv, 17. pag. 867. &c. Edit. 24. That Chinx 

5 was an Attribute borrowed,though not without blaſphemie, from 

> the ſacred Oracles, was atteited by learned Le Moyer (Paſtor of the 
Reformed Church at Koan) in a Sermon at Caen, who athrmed, 

of that (VI Chiux in the Arabic, ſignifies the ſame with Jehovah in the 

in Hebrew. 


$. 9. The moon or Tuno, was called alſo, by the Chaldeans and uno Nebo. 
Aſiyrians, Nebo: lo Eſa. 46.1. Bel boweth down, Nebo /toopeth &&c. £ſa. 46. 1+ - 


- The Prophet here mentions the two chief Babylonian Idols, That 
, Bel ſignifies the S#, from rhe Hebrew 28 E1, Gods name, whence 
»n | x Hel, and 7IM@> the Sun, his been before proved. Hence by pro- 
iſt portion and paritie of reaſon, Nebo or Naho ſignifies the Moon, 
3d Jerome on this place conceives, that Nebo, was the 7dol, by which 
gy th-y exerciſed Divinations and fought Reſponſes. Selden ſuppo- 


ſeth thit Nebo was the ſame with Nibbon: But this Kircher refutes; 
proving that Nihon was no other than an Þigh place, Kircher thinks 
' 
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Anit#s. 


Funo ſtiled 
Here, and 
whence. 
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it moſt probable, that Nebo and Bel were certain portable 7dols, 
tranſported from place to place ; as al thoſe Idols were by which 
they exerciſed Divinations ; as the Teraphim, Ob, 7eduah, and ſuch 
like Magic Inſtruments. Nebo was ſo termed fi om Divination or 
Prophecie. Theſe Idols he takes to be made of Gold and Silver ; 


and to be tranſported on the backs of Beaſts, which he thinks the 


Text alludes unto, 11 that it z/{udes, or mocks the worſhippers of 
theſe Idol; as if their Beaſts thac carried them bowed dow: 
under their burden. As from Bel came Belus, Nimrods name, ſo 
from Nabo came Nabuchedonojor, Naben ifſer, with others. 

$. 10. Amongſt the Perſians Funo, or the Moon, was called Anai- 


ty or Anits, whom ſome ſuppoſe to be Diana, according to that 


of Panſan. aprizidt Arainidss others Venus, But Voſſi's de 1dslilaty. 
lib. 2. cap. 22. proves, that Dijaxe., Funo, and Venus, in thoſe Ori- 
ental parts, ſignified one and the ſame Deitie; namely the Aoon, 
called by the Perſians Anitis : according to that of Strabo, lib. 11. 
The Medes and Armenians religionſly worſh'p al the Sacreds of the Per- 
ſians 3 but the Armenians more ſpecially worſhip Anaitis 3 to whom they 
conſecrate their Daughters, men and maid ſervants; giving her alſ» 
Temples in Aciliſena, &c. So again lib. 15. of Cappadocia. And 
theſe Solemnities performed to Anaitis, Strabo ſaith he ſaw, The 
Sacreds of this Goddeſſe Anaity, they ſay, were called Sacarun, 
and the holy day conſcrated to her Saca 3 becauſe on this day 
Cyrus overcame Sacas. Some alſo write, that the ancients dedi- 
cated unto this Goddeſle, ſome of the faireſt Virgins ; who were 
thence, as more ſacred, given in Mariage. Kzircher makes Anaiti 
the ſame with th> Afiatic Venus ; But we rather incline to that of 
Voſſius betore mentioned. 

$. 11. uno was termed by the Grecians #gs Here ; which is 
derived by Voſſius, de Idololatr. lib, 2. cap. 26. from «ip aer 3 by a 
wont-d Metatheſis or tranſpoſition of Le-ters: And the reaſon h- 
gives of this origination 1s taken from the regence or preſidence of 
the Moon, called F»#9, over the Air. For as Fupiter was take! to 
be Lord of the Skre, and ther->fore ſometimes ſtiled ther ; fo 
Tuno, or the Moon, was reputed as Deen, or Kegent over the Air, 
next unto her, on wh ch ſhe diffuſed moit influences, and was 
tence termed xa. Burt I ſhonld rather fetch th- origination of 
Hp Here, from the Hebrew AIMN Hore, or, as the Chaldee reads it, 
mMVN Aere, Libera, a name given to Juno, as well as to Proſerpine. 
| For 
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For the Hebrews termed Princes RIM Horiw, i. e. Liberi, free 


men: ſo Eſa.34.12. where the Chaldee reads it PVN Herin, whence Eſa. 34. 12, 


ſprang i geace Heroes and, as 1 preſume, #pu Here; which ſignifies 
Libera, a Princeſſe, as Iun» was reputed to be. 


6. 12. Hencealſo Tun was tiled by the Greeks' Kip» Core, i. &. Funo called 


according to the Latins, Proſerpine, Libera; ſo Servius on Ain. 3. Chora, Libera, 
where having ſhew'd how Latona brought forth firſt Diana, and vr Proſerpine, 


then Apollo; he ſub)oins concerning the firſt ; for this is Diana, 
Juno, Proſerpina. The Moon was called either ſupera, above, and ſo 
ſhe was the ſame with Ceres ; or infera, beneath, and ſo ſhe was 
identic with Proſerpina; who was called Ki» Cora, becauſe the 
daughter of Ceres: Which originally ſprang from MAMN, Hora or 
Kora, libera. Whence Uoſſius de Idololatr. lib. 2. cap. 28. tels us, 
that the Moon, as the inlightned the /ower parts, was called Libera, 
or Cora, the Siſter of the Sun, (who, as he inlightned the lower 
parts, was Called Liber) and daughter of Ceres. | 


| CHAP. HL 
The Theogenie of Bacchus from ſacred, or Hebrew, Names, 


and Traditions. 


The ſeveral Ages after the Floud, Bacchus from WII NN Bar-chus. 
Jacchus from W)2 i! Fab-chus. Dionyſus from Exod.17.15, Febova 
Niffi. Tagreus from Gen, 19. 9. Dithyrambus, Briſxus, Ado- 
nis, Elteleus, Sabus, of Hebrew origination. The Theogonie of 
Bacchus. His parallel with Moſes in 17. particulars, Bacchus's 
parallel with Nimrod, drawn from his Name Bacchus, 3. e. Bir- 
chus, the ſon of Chus, which was Nimrod : Nebrcdes from Nim- 
rod. Zagreus, Belus, Liber, &c. Fables touching Bacchus of 
ſacred original. Bacchus's being borne ont of Jupiters Thigh, from 
Gen. 46. 26. Bacchus's Wine the bloud of Grapes, from Gen.49.11. 
Deut. 32. 14. Bacchus's Ark, &c. from 1$Sam. 6. 19. Bacchus's 
expedition into the Eaft,an imitation of the Iſraelites paſſage t2 Canaan, 
Baccnus's companion, Silenus, from Silo, Gen. 49. 10, II, 12, 
and Pan from the Shepherd of Iſrael. The Bacchw, their lamentation 
from Prov. 23. 29. &c, 

6.1. The 
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$. 1. He @u1ia, of Generation of the Gods, may be reduced to 

th eſundry Ages after the Floud, whereof the Poets made 
four. The firſt they called the golden Age ; wherein Saturne reign- 
ed, Righteouſneile and Peace flouriſhed, and all things were en- 


Joyed in commun ; which Bochart, Phaleg, lib. 4. cap. 12, refers to 


the frit hundred years after the Floud, even unto Phalegs birth, 
2. Then follows the Silver Age; wherein Fapiter reigned, and 
men began to divide the Earth; to til the ground, to buill 
houſes, according to that of the Poet, Tum primum ſubiere domos, 
&c, namely in this Age began the /trufure, not only of private 
habications, but alſo of that vaſt, impious Fabric, the Tower of 
Babel, whence followed, 3. The Brazen Age; wherein ſprang up 
Nimrod, who provel tirſt an Hunter, and then a Warrier, or mighty 
Tyrant; who converting his deſignes from Beaſts to Men, by 
Tyrauny erefted an Empire : as Virg. Georg.1. 
Tum laqueis captare feras, & fallere viſco, 
Fuventum, & magnos canibus circundare ſaltis, 
Now in this Age flouriſhed Bacchus ; who is ſuppoſed by the 
Mythologiſts to be the ſon of Fupiter ; but by Bochart to be the 
ſame with Nimrod ; though ſome refer him to Noah, and others 
to Moſes, as hereafter. And here, in proſecution of our under- 
taking, we ſhall endeavor to demonſtrate, that the many fabulous 
narrations of Bacchus, his Names, and Attributes, were but corrupt 
and broken imitations of Jewiſh Names, and Trad tions. Thus Sanl- 
ford de deſcenſu lib, 1. $.17. where having atteſted, that the names 
of Bacchus, Facchus, Euvinus, Adonis, and Sabus, were of lacrel, or 
Hebrew origination; he ſhews, how thoſe acclamations, Hie and 
Euv1on, made to Bacchus, were certain names of Fehova, Whereby 
the Axcients, in their ſolewne Feaſts, called upon the true Gol; 
but in following times, vice abounding, theſe ſacrel Titles wee 
given to their /4ol-Gods. Whence he concludes thus : ©* Hence 
© the Thebans, a Colonie of the Sid»nians, to whom the Religion 
< of the Jews (their neighbors) was known, being willing that 
< their Citizen, the ſon of Semeles, ſhould be inſeitel into the 
< number of th-ir Golus, they thought it moſt adviſed, to tra- 
© duce, not only Acclamatious, and Names, but alſo Fetival daier, 
© and Ceremoxies, and things done, from th> Hiſtories of the Few. 
< Therefore we ſee that thoſe things-which are comm 2morated in 
© the ſacred Scripture, as moſt worthy to be known by the Wer- 
© ſhippers 


ou 
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© ſhipers of Fehova, are many of them, albeit confuſed, and de- 
< torted unto a fable, transferred on Bacchus. Therefore LaGan- 
© tixs had what we would, when he truly ſaid : That thoſe things, 
« which the Poets ſpakg were true, but diſguiſed, or veiled over with appa- 
© rence and ſhadow. Which apparence has place ſpecially in the 
< Names of the Gods ; which he ſhews, ſaying : That the lies of the 
< Poets were not in the Fad, but in the Name. And truely he cals 
< thoſe lies, which oft are ferigned in the Name ; whereas they wel 
© underſtood the fiGion : yea, the more cunning Priejts of the Gods 
<underſtoad the ſame, albeit they conceled it trom the commun 
< people. Thus Sandford. | 
$. 2. Weſhal begin with Bacchws his Names; and firſt with x, Bacchus 
his chief Name Bacchus 3; which (as Fochart obſerves) is evidently 017 N the 
derived from the Hebrew WD 12 Bar-chus, the ſon of Chus, i. e, 19 of Thus. 
Nimrod ; whence thoſe rig in Bacchus's garment, as alfo in his 
chariot, PMI :.e. Tigres; which are alluſions to the name Nimrod, 
or Nebrodes ; as $.4. 2. As for his Greek name 1«dxz@ it ſeems 2+ Facchns 


- identic , or the ſame, with the Hebrew WD TV Tachus, 1. e. Fab the fromTah chus. 


ſon of Chus. Thencealſo in the Oracle of Clarius Apollo, the name 
1a0 1s attributed to Bacchus ; whence ſome derive the name 7 
Bacchus, i. e. the God Bacchus. Now that ah, and 7ao are bit con- 
tra&s of Gods eſſential name MMP we have already proved,Chap.t. 
$.8. of this Book 3 of which more hereatter. Alſo Jacchus. ac- 
cording to the Syriac, is NPI? or NP? acc, i. e, a child ſucking : 
the letter 3 lying hid in Daghes. Whence that of Orpheus aac laxyec, 
the child Iacchus. -3. Bacchus, from the place of his education, , Dio 
a} . « Dionyſus 

was called Dionyſus: So Plutarch makes wention of the flight, from Zx0d. 
atoras, Of Prins, Th's name Bochart (Canaan pref.) tetcheth 17.15. 7e- 
from Exod. 17.15. Fehova Niſi. © Concerning Nyſa the Citie ſa- 19va Niff. 
* cred to Bacchue, Homer, teing taught by the Phenicians, writes 
© thus, in his hymne of Bacchus, 

Egt ds Tis Nuorn «4 fatov eget, arSior vas, Inhac 4rabics 

TwAY gotrixuc, idly Agmoio poatey, India, quam 
Namely, Nyſa or Nyſſ is a Mountain in Arab:a., near Foypt, where Moſes incoluit 
ito Fro OA . primo, poſtea 
is extant this Inſcription of Moſes, Exod.17.15, 9D) TV Tebovah perlaftravit 
Nſfi, i. e. the Lord is my Banner. But the Phenicians interpret it, omnia illa 
the God Niſeus; and the Grecians auwCg- ; as if the name ſprang Bacchi loca 
from the Mountain Nyſa. Others derive Bacchus's name Dionyſus 14110 negotio 


irom the Mountain Nyſe, which, by a tranſpoſition of the leters, Sand Deſcenſ, 


they 1.1. Se#. 13. 
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they make to be the ſame with Syna, Thus Sandford de Deſcenſu 
Ub.1. 6. 18. © This Nyſa, of which there is ſo much mention in 
© the Hiſtorie of Bacchus, is ofal moſt famous ; namely, becauſe 
- from Nyſa he was called Dienyſmw. But what the Poers cal the 
* Nyſa of Bacchus, 1s with us no other than Meſe;'s Syna : For by 
* the artifice of anagrammatiſme, Syna is made Nyſa as the very 
© teſtimonie of our ſenſes prove : And the very ſituation accords : 
© For albeit ſome latter Geographers ſeek for Nyſa among the 7n- 
* dians, yer the molt ancient fixe it 1n the proper place ; fo as it 
* agree wel with the ſacred Hiſtorie (touching Syna). So Hern- 
dnus placeth Nyſſa above Egypt ; and Diodorzs Sicutns, lib.4. *twixt 
Egypt and Phenicia. 4. Bacchus was allo called anus Attes, accor- 
ding to that of the Rhodian Oracle. 
Magnum Atten placate Deum ; qui caſtus Adonis, 
Evius eſt /argitor opum, pulcher Dionyſus. 

What the proper import of this name was, the GFecians know 
not : So Eu'tath. Odyſſ. (p.592. 23.) # 353" «pxlui rwa 33 Ae ivgdy: 5 
$93 ipuumelar ixe, It i4 not for us to find out the origine of Atta ; neither 
has it any interpretation. Burt what they knew not, the Hebrews 
wel underſtood. For (as Sandford de deſcenſu Chriſti lib.1. $6.15.) 
Atta, as al know, is the ſame with the Hebrew IWR Atta, Thou ; 
which the Scripture oft applies to God, as Pſ. 90. 1. Thou Lord, 
Whence alſc the Grecians added to Attes, Hues. So Demoſthenes 
Hues Attes, Attes Hues, This Hues Sandford makes to be the ſame 
with Jehvah, and ſo Attes Hues to be no other than MV AMR 


atta Fehovah, Thou Lord; which often occurs in the Pſalmes of Da- 


vid ; and was thence traduced, by the Grecians, and applied to 
their Ido] Bacchus. But Bochart, Can, (ib. 1. cap. 18. derives ru, 
from WN NV Hues, He is fire, Dent. 4. 24. Thy God is a conſuming 
fire. Bacchus was ſtiled likewiſe zayjwe Zagrens, i.e. A mighty Hunter, 


from the characer given unto Nimrod, Gen. 10, 9. where 'tis ſaid, - 


he ws a mighty hunter before the Lord, &c. as hereafter $. 4. 
6, Bacchus was alſo called Liber, according to the proper im- 
port of the Hebrew, CDYIN Horim , which ſignifies Princes, i. e. 


free-men ; whence the name Heroes, &c. of which alſo hereafter 


7. Thriambws <$.4., 7. The names Thriambus, Lythirambus, and Dithyrambus given 
ang: to Bacchus, are one and the ſame, though variouſly inflexed ; 
Diroyramonws. 1: ch the Syrians expreſſe by FAR INN Adithere abban; which 


fignities Orarige, from th2 fiftion, of Bacchus's being twice born, 
| as 
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as hereafter. 8. Bacchus was alſo called Briſeus, from NWI P19 8, Briſewe. 
briz doubſa, that is, a lake of honey ; from the Fable, of his travel- _ 
ling through a land of Honey, which refers to Canaan, 9, Se- 9. Far, 
veral other proper names of God were given unto Bacchus, as je, 
jaoz whence Jo Bacchus trom TV and MM, That Fas is the ſame 
with i or WV, is made evident by Sandford, de Peſcenſ.l.1.4.10. 
© It appears, faies he, that the Tetragrammon, or four letered 
© Name Fehovah, was known not only by the ſound, but alſo, by 
< its Countrie, and origination 3 for they pronounced it Fao, and 
© as Hebrew, interpreted it out of the Hebraics. Then he addes 
<<, 11. that Treneus, Tertullian, Origen, Enuſeb'us, Epiphanius, and 
© Theodoret, make 7ao to be the ſame with 7ehovah, Gols eſſential 
© Name, See what follows cap. 8.6. 11. Hetnfius, Aritarcho. S. 
cap. 1. and Glaſius (atter him) Grammat. S. lib 4. traF. 3. obſerv.5, ———_— 
tels us, © That Bacchus was itilzd Facchus, from TV Gods name. ry 
< And from Halletyyah ſprang that famous Greek acclamation to breorum Hal- 
© Bacchus , ixaxiv 14%x8, Which was tranſlated ( from th2 Jewiſh l-lujah. Sand- 
© Church) by the Enemy ot Mankind, for a contumelie of the fore, de de- 
© Divine nam=. To. Bacchus was calle41alſo Adonis. and Adonens, {cnn C6.LT. 
from ?IIR Adoua;. That Adonis received its origination from = We” 
YR 449n4;i, Gous name, Sandford, de deſcenſu Chrijti l. 1.46.9. Aa 
proves thus : © That Adoxi; deſcende.l from Adoaai, is ſufficiently 
< proved by the teſtimonie of oar ſenſ2s, (viz. eyes and ears. ) 
© This A4onai had among the Hebrews a vicarious power in the 
© place of Fehovah:---For its very probable, that the Hebrews ab- 
© ſtained from ſounding the ſacred name 7ehovah, when they per- 
<* coivel it was traduced by the Gentiles, to ſigniiie their Idols. 
The like he affirms of Adonis, 6.15. 11. Bacchus was alſo ſtiled ark 
Eleleus, from MIR IR El-eloah. 12, Evius, from MW. And T - yogi 
13. Sabus, from IMNAY Sabaoth : (as Plutarch. Sympoſ. 4.) Heinſius, 13. Sabur. 
Ari'tarcho $. cap.1. makes Sabus or Sabefius, Bacchus's nam» among 
the Greeks, to be derived from NID «wrgtuydr, to drink down ful 
draughts of Wine fo Bochart: But Sandford derives it from 
TMNRAY. Se> Sandtord, de deſcenſ. Chr,1.1. 6. 13,14. Al theſe 
b ing names peculiar to the h:ly God, were, by a blaſphemons 
imitation, applied to this 7dol-Ged, Bacchus, 

$. 3. But to paſſe on to Bacchuss Genealogie ; firſt, ſome there 
ae who refer the original of Bacchus to Noah ; and that not with- 
out ſome ſee ing likelihood: which may be drawn, 1. from their 
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cognation in names Bacchus or Boachus , having much the ſame 
ſound with Noachus, though this is not of much weight. 2. Bac- 
chus is faid to be rhe firſt inventor of Wine, which exa@ly anſwers 
to the charaRer the Scripture gives of Noeh, that he firſt planted 
Vines, &C. Gen, 20. 21. 
But the chief conteſt amongſt the Learned, is concerning Moſes 
and Nimrcd; to which of theſe two Bacchus owes his original. 
Sandford and Voſſius refer him to Moſes; Bochart to Nimrod, I 
conceive we may take in both, without any contradidion, For 'tis 
evident, that thoſe blind Mythologifts, who brought in theſe Gene- 
alogies of the Gods, were not ſo 4:/tind and —_ in the applt- 
cation of their or zental broken Traditions, as to keep cloſe to Perſons; 
but admitted a very great latitude herein :. Some applying their 
- ſtorzes to one perſon, ſome to another; ſome a peice to one, and 
a peice to another, as they atfe&ted. Thus ſome referred the 
ſtories of Nimrod, others thoſe of Moſes, to their Idol Bacchus. 
We ſhal begin with thoſe who make Bacchus originally the ſame 
Bacchus the with Moſes. So Sandford, de deſcenſu Chri(ti ad inferos, lib, 1. Seq, 
ſame with 17.18,19. Whoever ſhal examine al the Reaſons of Truth in this Thes- 
Moſes. logie of Bacchus, wil find, that the true Bacchus was Moſes, or the 
true God of Moſes ; and that thoſe things which are chiefly mentioned of 
Bacchus, are only fabulouſly to be referred to the Theban Bacchus, or 
alſo to Otiris 3 whom (according to Herodotus) the Egyptians affirme 
to be Bacchus. So Owen, Theol. lib, 1. cap, 8. Voſſ. 7dol. l. 1. c. 30. 
Fergit Or- by whom we findan exa@ parallel drawn *twixt Bacchus 6c Moſes, 
pheus Bacchi in theſe particulars. 1. As Moſes, ſo Bacchus was feigned to have 
ſut natales heen borne in Agypt. 2. Orphens cals Bacchus wiew, a name of the 
eum in modi (me origination with Moſes. So Sandford, de deſcenſu Chriſti 1.1, 
celebrare, ut k : | G 
Baccho inſa- $. 18. There is extant in Orpheus @ hymne, wherein be celebrates Mi- 
nior ſit operter, ſes 3 whom in the firſt verſe he ſtiles Dionyſus, and in the third Tacchus, 
qui non vide- Now Miſes differs not from Moſes ſave in puntjuation, &c. 3. Bacchus 
at, exm"Mſ1s 55 {id to have been ſhut up in an Ark, and impoſed on the wa- 
; wh) of —_ ters ; as Woſes was, Thus Sandford, de deſcenſu Chriſti, lib.1. $6.18. 
ow Ao cy. Moſes's Ark, as alſo his danger in the waters, and deliverance thence, 
julſptam, de- ww known to divers Nations ; albeit by ſeveral variouſly, and that moſt 
pingenda ſuſ- fabulouſly, detorted unto Bacchus, &c. 4. Bacchus is made to be 
cepiſſe _ beautiful in forme, and Nuinep, one that had two Mothers ; as Moſes. 
Chriſtilib, x, T4 alſo Sandford, de deſcenſu Chriſti lib. 1. 6.18. © Moſes's Adop- 
Se&. 18. * tion was allo known; therefore the Poets fable Bacchus to be Bi- 
* matrem, 
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© matrem, double mothered ; Which they cal 7fidas. * The Egyptian 
© (faith Plutarch) affirme, that fs, with a penſive mind, and weep= 
© ing, was, by the maids, brought to the Queen, to nurſe the 
© Child, Moreover, Moſes's eximious beauty was wel known : For 
© when the Poets fay that Bacchus was moſt beautiful ; whom do 
© they paint forth but Moſes? 5, Plutarch makes mention of 
gv3ar aor/ev, the flights of Bacchus ; which anſwers to Moſes's flyin 
from Egypt, as Stillingf, origin. S. book 3. cap.5. $. 11, So Sand- 
ford, de deſcenſ. 1.1. 9.13, © The Baniſhment of Moſes was known, 
* whence, Plutarch ( de Tfide ) ſaies, that Bacchus's baniſhment was a 
© commun Song among the Grecians : Alſo Moſes's flight was a 
«* mater of commun fame ; unto which Bacchus's flight, ſo much 
* celebrated by the Poets, refers, as every one ought to acknow- 
© lege 3 ſpecially ſeing thoſe things, which they mention of 
© Bacchus's flight towards the red Sea, can be underſtood of none 
© but Moſes. 6. Bacchus is ſaid to be educated in a Mount of 
Arabia, called Nyſa; according to that of Moſes, whe reſided 
there 40.years. 7. Bacchus was hence called auy-Ce- Dionyſus ; 
which (as Bochart, Car. lib. 1. cap. 18.) anſwers exattly to the in- 
ſcription of Moſes, on the Altar by him ereted, Exod. 17.15, Exod.17.15; 
4D) MTV Jehova Nift : which Poſteritie interpreted, the God Ni= _ 
ſeus, 1. e. in Greek awveg-, Dionyſus. 8, Amongit the myſteries of 
Bacchus, Serpents are reckoned ; which anſwers to Moſes's brazen 


, IE Serpent. So Sardf. deſcenſ. lib. 1. h$.18. Moſes, at the command of 
"E God, in the deſert of Arabia, made a Brazen Serpent 3 according to 
'e the mage whereof, it was ſaid, that a Serpent was in uſe among the. Sa- 
ie creds of Bacchus ; as Nonnus attefs. 9g, Bacchus is ſaid to-have 
A a Dog for his companion 3 which anſwers to Caleb, Moſes's com- 
i- WW panion; whole name ſignifies a Dog. So Sandf. lib. 1. $.19. 
'S, Caleb,who in Hebrew ſounds a Dog,gave riſe to that fable of Bacchus's 
us dog, which alone followed him wandring on the mountains, 10. Bacchus 
_ was famous tor Nis paſling the red Sea, and IYars ; ſpecially for that 
8. he had Women in his Army, as Moſes in his march towards Canaan. 
e, Sc Sandford, de deſcenſ. lib. 1. $.18. Moſes's expeditions are wel 
off known : For hence it 1s that Diodorus Siculus lib. 1. memorates ſpe- 
be cially two expeditions of Ofiris (the Egyptian Bacchus,) the one into 
oe, Ethiopia, the ether into Arabia, through the red Sea. 11. In Euri- 
mY pides, the Bacche are ſaid to draw water out of a Rock, havin 
Bj- Itruck it with their Rod; and where ever they went, the La 


em, flowe: ! 


39 Bacchus's parallel with Moſes, B. 2, 


Moſes, peteuſ- flowed with wine, milk , and boney. The firſt part of this fable an- 
fa rape, m_ ſwers to Moſes's jtriking the Rock, whence guſhed forth waters : 
- 16 2 x the latter part anſwers to the deſcription of Canaan ; which is 
alind fonant 2 *** : - / 
Theatro, illa (aid to flow with Milk and Honey, Ex9d.3.8,17. & 13.5. 6 33.3. 
Euripidis in &c. Whence Bacchus was called Briſews, 1. e. RWAYT P11 2 lake of 
Bacchic:virga honey, 12.0rpheus cals Bacchus $4Cwogign, i.e.the Legiſlator, and ſo at- 
Aus arp tributes to him free $1ubr, AS If Wee, two Tables of Laws. in imi- 


feri FR . , 
[6 16 Eh tation of Moſes, Exod.34.20. 13. Bacchus was allo called bicorny, 


rat inde roſ- two- horned ; as Moſes is uſually pitured, from the miſtake of that 
ſidus fontis Text, Exod. 34. 29. the skiat of his face ſh:ne. To which we may 


liquor. Sand. or" Av TON fangs CT hrs. 
Befeenſ” bib, 1, adde what 15 mentioned in Noxnus's Dionzfacs, © T hat Bacchus ha 


Sed. 19. 


* ving touched the Rivers Orontes and {y4.ſpes with his rod, and 
* dried them up, he paſſed over ; and his itatfe being caſt on the 
* ground, it began to creep as a Serpent, and to wind it ſelf 
*aboutan Oke: Again, that the In4ians continued in darknefſe, 
whileſt the Bacche enjoyed the Light. Al which exactly anſwer 
to the ſtorie of Moſes, as face to tace in a glaile. 15. Farther, 
Moſes learned on Mount Sinai the Kites of Sacrifices, and thence 
taught them to the people: The ſame is ſung of Bacchus by 
Ovid. Fait. 
Ante tus ortus are fine honore fuere. | 
16. Again, Moſes was the firſt that brought in ſacred Mufic : thus 
in like manner Strabo, [:b. 10.453. informes us,. that rhe Bacchic 
Muſic was famous throughout Afia ; and that many muſic Intrn- 
ments had obteined a Farbaric name, as famb'a, Sambuke, Barbit-s, 
Mag ades, 6c. which ſeem al to be of Hebrew origination. 17, 
Moreover Moſes, with the Princes of the Tribes, (who are for 
Honor ſake ſtiled in Scripture the ſons of Foſepb) took the bones 
of Foſeph, and carried them to Canaan, Exd. 13. 19. whence 
ſprang the old Poets fable of Ofirz's bones, and of his ſons, &« 
For the ancient Ofirs, whom Pan nouriſhed, was Joſeph, as Sand- 
ford wil have it. 18: Laſtly, we find a fabulous mention of Bac- 
chus's Maira. who is referred and ſeated among the Stars. This 
Maira, Sandford, by an eafie Anagrapſic, reſolves into Maria, 0: 
Miriam, who was Siſter to Moſes and Aaron. Thins Sadford and 
Vofis ſhew, in'many inſtances, how th? whole ſtorie of Moſes was 
tranſlated to Bacchus. And Pochart himſelf grants, that theſe 
many paralle!s could not but be borrowed from ſacred /torie; 
though he addes, © Yet I cannot colle&, with this great man 
(Voſs) 


C. 3. Bacchus's parallel with Nimrod. 3x 


© (Yoffius) that Moſes was the Phenician, and Egyptian Bacchus, For 
© tis not likely, that a perſon ſo much hated by theſe Nations, 
* ſhould be worſhip'd by them as a benigne God, Only, I think, 
© theſe Myrhologifts alluded to the ſtorie of Moſes 3 as in the fable 
© of Silenus, to the Prophecie of Silo, And truely not only the 
© ſtories of Moſes, but of others alſo, lie hid in the Mythologics of 
© Bacchus. Thus Bocharr, Canaan lb. 1. cap. 18. fol, 486, which 


leads us to the following Genealogie of Bacchus, 


6.4. Though many pieces of Moſes's ftorie and charatfer are Bacchus the 
applied to Bacchus ; yet I conceive, (with learned Bochart) that ſame with 
the chief Prototype, or original 1dea, according to which Bacchus's Vi 6. 
picture was drawn, was Nimrod, This may be demonſtrated, 1. x Bacchws the 
from the very name Bacchus, which ſeems the ſame with WID 12 ſame with 
Bar-chus, the ſon of Chus ; as alſo from the Greek 14«z@-, the ſame Barchus. 
with W1D 1 Fah of Chus. Thus Bockhart, Phaleg. lib. 1. cap. 2. 

Now who ſees not, that Nimrod was Bacchus ? for Bacchus 7s the 
ſame with WJ NA Bar-chus, 1. e. the ſo# of Chus. Barchus and 
Bacchus are the ſame, as PWM) Darmeſek,, and POD Dammeſek, 
for Damaſcus. Thus much the Gyrecians themſelves tacitely hint 
tous. I. By making Bacchus to be the ſon of Frpiter ; as Chus, 
the father of Nimrod, was the ſon of Cham ; who paſſel among 
them for Fupiter, as before. 2. By conſecrating unto Bacchus, 
amongſt the birds, Kar the Pie, and amongſt the Plants, Kwir the 
Tvy ; becauſe he was Kiawige Cifſins, Hebr. WI a Chuſean, or ſon of 
Chrus ; as Nimrod was. 2. This 1s hkewiſe evid nt from Ba thus 2 Nebrodes 
other name «pore Nebrodes 3 which Bochart makes to be a deriva- '?* ſame with 
tive from Nimred, and this from TID Marad, to Rebel. It is true, 0: 
ſome ſuppoſe that Bacchus was called Nebrodes, from that Exuvinm NCeic Hinnuli 
hinnuleum, which he, and his Bacchantes were wont to wear : For, p*lls, exuviz 
ſay they, this n«ggic properly imports. But I ſhould rather think, nan, quod 
and ſay, (as before $. 2.) that Bacchus wore theſe r8eias, as alſo ns & 
that he ha1 in his Chariot PMI, Tigers, in alluſien to his origi- fe. 
nal name Ns&e#, or Nimrod So Bochart, Phaleg. lib.1, cap.2. © The bant. Bacchus 
© name alludes to N91 Nimra: The Chaldeans cal 3 Tiger ſo : N**gadvc ve- 
© Thence Tigers in Bacchus's Chariot. Others rather decive che ©! Acitar, 
* name from Nees Nebris; and cal Bacchus Nebrodes, So Anthyl. —_—_ 
lib, I cap.38. Epigr.1 + NuwTiAtor, rogeny rs8;aJ\a, reBerSvrexor, rum pellibus 
© 28 if he wece cloathed with an-Hinxulean Skin;being ignorant that #erentur. 
* this is the very name of Nimrod among tae Grecians, Joe the Stephan. in 
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3. Zagreus. 
Gen. IO. 9. 


' 4 Bebus, 


gs. Liber. 


Heroes « 


6. Staphylns 
Bacchus's ſon, 
the ſame with 
Ninus. 


32 Bacchus's parallel with Nimrod, -'B.Y 


© LXX, Foſephus, and others. _Thus Bochart derives Bacchns his 
name Nebrodes, or Nebrod, trom Nimrod; and this fron 119 
Marad, to Rebel. Whence this name Nimrod ſeems to be given 
unto him, either Prophetically, or elſe eventually, after he had re- 
belled againſt his Anceſtor Noah ; and uſurped an uziverſal Empire 
over his Brethren. Hence, 3. he is ſtiled Gem. 10. 9. A mighty 
Hunter before the Lord, 1. e. mo potent, as Fon. 3.3. AG.7. 20, 
Lk, 1.6. proportionably whereto, Bacchus is alſo {tile zayw 
a Hunter: and what is ſaid of Fupiter, that he expelled vis father 
Saturne, i, e. Noah, from his Kingdome, Bochart applies to Bacchus 
or Nimrcd ; who, by reaſon of his rebellious uſur pation, was called 
Nimrod. And 4. by reaſon of the extent of his Dominion he 
was ſtiled Belus: For that Belus, the Head of the Aſſyrian Monar- 
chje, was the ſame with Nimrod (who had the firſt name given him 


from his Dominion, and the latter from his Rebellion) is-proved by | 


Bochart, (in his Phaleg. lib. 4. cap. 14. fol. 264.) only the name 


Nimrod, in ſo much as it was conturmelious and odious, was oblite- & 


rated ; and that of B-/us only retained by the Cha!/deans. 5. To 
this name Belus, anſwers that of Liber, given to Bacchus ; which 
Bochart makes the ſame for import, with EIY'MN Horim, {:beri, 
free mex or Princes; which is given to the Babylonian Princes, Eſa, 
34.12. where the Chaldee reads it, bene herin, frm of Liberi, or He- 


' roes; For thence the name Heroes was derived. Whence Metho- 


dius cals Nimrod &4\gir 261 npwey, the brother of the Heroes, 3. e. in et- 
fe, Liber, a Prince. 6. The Greek Mythologiits themſelves,though 
they are ambitious of vindicating Bacchus for their countrie man, 
yet they acknowlege that Staphylus, his Son and Succ-ſTor, was 
King of Aſſyria;z which is as much as if they had ſaid, that Bacchus 
reigned im Aſhria. Yea, in the Epitaph of Ninus, Nimrods Son, and 
Succeſſor, there 1s mention made of the Bacche ; as Athene. lib.12, 
7. Bacchus is ſaid to b> the God of Wine; becauſe Nimrod was 
rhe firſt that ruled over Babylon, where that moſt excellent Wine 
celebrated ſo much among the Poets under the name of Ne@ar, 


Owen Theolog., was found. So Atheneus Deipnoſ. lib 1. Chereas (ſaith he) reports 


Ith.z. cap.s. 


that there was aIWine in Babylon, which the natives cal NeGar , which 
they called alſo the drink of the Gods, &c. 8. Laſtly, the exped'- 
ons of Bacchus into the Eaſt, even unto India, ſeem evid-nt Refe- 
rexaces unto Nimrol1, and his ſucceſſors Atchievem=nts in thoſe 
parts, as Bochart, Phaleg l.1.c.2. That Bacchus was the ſame wi 

Nimrod; 


E.3, Fibls apphed to Batchus of ſacred Extras; 


Nimrea; and that the whole of his worſhip was tranſported our 
of the oriental parts into Grece, by the Phenicians, ſee Brchert, Can, 
lib. 1.cap. 18. ( 

6.5. But we procede to give inſtances of many Fables atcribu- 
ted to Bacchus, which were originally Traditions from ſacred Scrj- 


pture, as 1. That Fable, of Bacchys's being borne out of Jupiters 1h eb; _ kf Jacr ed 
which Bochart (Caz. lib. x. cap. I8.). makes to be bit a miſtaken 7 /8!'nat. 


Tradition from Gen. 46. 26. © Bacchus ( ſaies he) is te!gned to have 
* been born out of Fupiters thigh ; becauſe the Pheniciaxs utider- 
* ſtand TV and TN, (which properly tignitie the thigh) of the 


- verendz ; whence that commun ſaying in Scripture, to Procede ons "high. 


* of the thigh of the Father, as Gen. 46. 26. Ex:d. 1.5. ec, So Voſ- 
fius de 1dololatr. lib, 1. cap. 19. more largely. 2. In the Tyrian 


Fable of Bacchus 3nd tcarus, Wine is faid to be the bloud of the Gen 


3. Pauſa- 
as, In Achaicis, makes mention of a Fable, rouching the Greeks 


finding at Troy x«paxa, an Ark conſecrated to Bacchus ; which when Zacchus's 2rþ 
Eurypilus had opened, and beheld the ſtatue of Bacchus hid there- 779" 1 Sam. 


in, he was preſently, at the very tight thereof, deprived of his 
ſenſes. This, ſaies Bochart (Can. bb. 1, cap. 1 s.) was taken from 


I Sam. 6. 19, where tis ſaid, that God therefore Struck the Betſemj- 1 Sam.6.1g, 


tes, becauſe they pryed into by Ark, &c, 4. There is anot 


C her Grecian 
Fable of * Bacchus being angry with the Athenians, 


becauſe they 
h that ſolem- 


: t 7, Unto Attica, by 
* Pegaſus : wherefore he atflicted them with SIIevous diſeaſe in 


« their privie Parts ; from which they conld find no remedie, 
d themſelves 


egge 1s not more like unto an EBge, ( ſales Bicharr Can. lib, I 
cap. I8,) than this Comment to the # iſtorie of the Fhilitines 


Who, when God brought Upon them the Hem wrhoides, tor their 
unworthy treatment g1ven the Ark,upon conſt tin 


3 their Oracle, 
were anſwered; that they could not be otherwiſe 


| þ cured, than by 
conſecrating golden Images of the Hemorrhoide, to God ; 


; z* Which C=- 
cordingly they did, ©OG.-I Sam. 5, I.:I &;m.6. 4, 5, » 
| ; R 


5, There I Sam.6.4,5. 


IS 


| 
| 
| 
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34 Fables applied to Bacchus of ſacred Extra, B. 3; 


is another Fable, of Bacchuss attaining unto Immortalitie, &c, 

which is evidently a corrupt imitation of the Scripture account 

of God. So Sandford, de Deſcenſu Chriſti lib.1. cap.17. * We need 

© no way dout but that belongs to the Great God, which Djods- 

© rus Siculus, lib, 3. relates of Bacchus; namely, that among al the 

| Gods, Dionyſus wo attained to a fixed immortalitie. 6. To which we 

may adde that of Diodorus l;b, 1. and Strabo lib. 17. who atfirme, 

that Ofiris (who was the Egyptian Bacchns) bis ſepulchre was unknowne 

to the Egyptians; which, ſaies Sandford ( lib, 1. $. 21.) anſwers to 

Deut. 34. 6, What is ſaid of Moſes, Deut. 34. 6. But no man knows of by ſepulchre 
unts thi day, 

Bacchus bis 9. 7. The whole fabulous ſtorie of Bacchus's expedition into 

expeditions the Eaſt, ſeems evidently no other than a corrupt imitation of 

into the Eaft. the Tſraelites paſſage unto Canaan under Moſes and Foſhua ; as it 

i Bacchus bs ay appear by theſe particulars, 1. Bacchus is ſaid to have for 

companion $i. his Companion Silenrs; which fable (as Bochart makes it very 

lenus,the ſame plain) owes its original to the Prophecie of Silo, Gen. 49. 10, 

_— This alſo Fuftiz Martyr long ſince obſerved; ſhewing, how the 

>; pogp ,, Devils horridly wreſted this Prophecie.to eſtabl;ſh the myſteries of Bacchus, 

11,12, | (1) To begin with the name Silenvs; it ſeems apparently the 

ſame origirally with the Heb. {I'W Silan; and this the ſame with 

MW Silo, the name of the Meſſias, the-Angel, or Meſſenger, ſent 

by God to condutf Moſes, and the Iſraelites unto Canaan. (2) Hence 

the Greeks make Slenus to be Bacchw's hidexergy Preceptor, or It 

ftrutior ; as Moſes was inſtrufed by Silo, Cor the Angel,) who is 

ſaid to be the Lawgiver and 7nſtrufor of the people, Gen. 49, 10. 

(3) Thence they make Silenus to he employed in treading out the 

Grapes: which anſwers to S:lo his Charaer, Gen, 49. II. and his 

cloaths in the bloud of Grapes. (4) They make Silenus to be alwaies 

drunk with Wine, and to feed on Milk : which fully agrees with 

what is Prophecied of Silo, Gen. 49. 11, His eyes ſhal be red with 

wine, and his teeth white with milk, But of this more hereafter, 

Pan another 2. Another of Bacchus's companions was Pan; who is reckoned 

of Bacchus bis amongſt one of his chief Commanders, &c. That this fable is alſo 


. eompanions.. of Fewiſh original, ſeems evident (1) from the very name Par, 


which, in the Hebrew [A Pan, ſignifies one that ſtands aftoniſh'd, or 
ſtupified with fears, whence Pan is fabled to ſend Pannic fears, 
which gave riſe to that proverbial ſpeech, Pannic fear. (2) Panis 


made the God of Shepherds : Which fable evidently ſprang "y 
tnat 


C.3: Fables applied to Barchus of Hebrew Extra#. 35 


that chara@er of the Meſs; who is ſtiled frequently the Shep- 
berd of 1ſrael ; as hereafter. OS | | 
3. Bacchus is fabled to have Women in his Army, which 7be Bacche 

were called Bacche, and Thyades, and Mimallpnides, &c. G& | Theſe =_ lamen- 
Bacche were Propheteſſes of Bacchus, fo called, as ſome think, from © 
N2I to lament, according to that, Ezech. 8.14. MAAD Mebaccoth, EZxech 8.14, 
weeping for Tamuz 3 For 'tis certain, that the Sacreds of Bacchus 

were performed with much lamentation. and howl:;ug. Heinfins, 
Ariſtarcho cap. 1. deduceth the Becche ( as Bacchus ) from MA 

ululgri, to houl, or lament ; which word Virgil, An. 7. uſeth of 

the Bacche, | 

Aff alia tremulis ululatibus «thera complent, 
. Pampineasſque gerunt incinfte pellibus haſtas, ; 

Alſo he ſhews, that the lamenting exclamation a, uſed by the 

Bacche, flows from the Hebr. VN beu! ebeu! So in Prov. 23. Prov. 23. 29, 
29, 30, NNN ve, is uſed for immoderate drinking of Wine. Dru- 39. 

fius, lib.1, Animad. cap.33. derives the Bacche's w«zeavr from 3a, an- 

ſwerable to the Syriac NM a Serpent, Ezech. 8. 14. The women 

which celebrated Thamuz, or Adonx, whom the Greeks make the 

ſame with Bacchus, are ſaid to be IMAAD weeping ; from NDI, 

i.e. Bacche, or, according to the Greek, Barywi3ew, Whence it 

appears, that theſe Sacreds were firſt celehrated in the Eaſt by 

theſe She-prieſts of Bacchus. Thus Heinfizs, and Glaſſiws after 

him. Bochart (Can. lib. 1. cap. 18. fol. 480,) ſhews, how theſe 

Bacche cried uſually Enoe { which he derives from Prov.23.29,30. 

NAR Ence ! orve! (2) Thence Bacchus's Thyades, the ſame Bo- 

chart derives from MYT1, to wauder; becauſe, being overcome with 

wine, and furie, they wandred here and there, (3) And ſo Mimal- , . . 
lonides, he draws from pyHnn Memallelan, prailers ; according to _ 
that Prov. 23. 29, 30. So Heinfins, in Ariſtarcho ſacro cap. 1. ſup- hve ors 
poſzth, that Mimalloniles, Bacchus's Prieſts, were ſo called from bus digniſſima 
the noiſe and clamor they made : For P553D, with the Chaldeans, 9gnitu comme- 
ſignifies pratlers, or garrulous perſons. Likewiſe Thyades, from nx » £0- 
MTN to wander, or ſtray; which is uſed Eſa, 28. 7. for drunkards. 4 545 oy 
50 that Thyades muſt be the ſame with w$»S«9:;, i. ec, ſuchas being vel ad fabul; 
touched with Wine, or furie, wander up and down : whence Eu- deflexa, in 
ripides cals the Bacchic Prieffs znardras, Erratics.or wanderers,as Glaſ. Bacchum licet 
Gran. S. l.4. Trad. 3. obſ. 5, : — 
tur Lattantius : Mendacium Poetarum non eft in fafto, ſed in nomine, Sandf.de deſcenſ.l.1.Y,17. 

| Nm 2 $.3. But 
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36 The Theogonie of Apollo of Hebrew Extras, B,2? 
$. 8. But Iſhal conclude this of Bacchus with that of Bocharr, 


| (Can.lib.1. c.18. f. 486.) © Theſe examples (ſaies he) ſhew, that 


© in this fable of Bacchus there is more than enough, that every 
© wherealludes to the reſt of the Scripture; yet ſo,as that the moſt 
© of theſe Fablez were fetch'd from the hiſtorie of Moſes; becauſe 
© when the Phenicians came firſt into Grece, with Cadmus their 
© Commander, the memorie of things done by Moſes was yet freſh. 
© For Cadmus lived under Foſpna, and was Captain of thoſe Phexi- 
© cians, Who, to ſave themſelves from imminent danger, betook. 
«© themſelves to Sea, to ſearch out for other Countries. Thus 
we ſee how theſe Fables were conveyed into Grece. 


R—— 


. dal 


CHYp Ty; © 


The Theogonie of Apollo, Mercurie, Pluto, Enceladus, 
| and Typhon, Hebraic, 


Apollo, from.Sxrinas to deſtroy, the ſame with Apolluon, Rev. 9. rt. 
which anſwers to the Hebrew W& Shad, the Devils name, Deut. 32.17, 
Apollo called Pythius, from Phut, or Python. Delus from $57 
deel, fear. Exod. 20. 23, Belenus from Opn beel, Lord, Pxan, 
and Jepzeon from meiev, to heal. Eleleus from Halelujah. A pa- 
rallel betwixt Apollo's ſacreds, and thafe in the Fewiſh Temple, an1 
Inſtitutes. The Theogonie of Apollo, as parallel to Tofhua: 1. 7u 
Names ; @ 1i1@ anſwers to Joſhua or Jeſits : the like Pan, &c, 
2, In Stories: Python ſlain by Apollo, the ſame with Og ſlain by 
Joſhua. raaiv in, which began and ended the rae, ſung to Apollo, 
the ſame with Hallelujah. Apollo's parallel with Phut. Mercuries 
parallel with Canaan, proved by the origination of his name from 21 
Machar, and other Fables, Mercurie called Taautus, Theuth, 
Mominus, Caſmijlus. 7he Theogonie of Pluto : Hix Names Muth, 
Hades, Axiokerſas, Typhon. Enceladus the ſame with the Devil, 
Eſa.27.1. Typhon's original from Tophet, Eſa.30.33. Typhon's 
parallel with Moſes in 5. particulars. Briareus, 


The Theogonie 91+ WE have given the Genealogie, or Theogonie of Saturne. Fapi- 


ter, Fune, and Bacchus ; with evident aotzees of their ori- 
gination 
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C. 4. Apollo's name Delus, from Deel, fear, 37 


gination from the Hebrew language, and ſacred Oracles : We now 

procede to Apollo, another ſuppoſititious ſon of Fupiter, whom the 

Wiſer of the Mythologi.ts reputed as their Supreme God ; and there- 

fore termed him the God of Wiſdome ; whereby they generally un- 

derſtood the $41 ; Which being as the Eye of the world, and the 

greateſt Natural Effcient of al ſublunary corporeal Effedrs, might 

wel paſſe for an do! God, amongſt thoſe 31in4 Pagans. But, what- 

ever fond conceits theſe poor Heathens had of their 7d! Apollo, we 

dout not but to evince, that his chief Names, Attributes, and Of- 

fices were, by I know not what Satanic imitation, of Hebrew, and 
ſacred Original. And to begin with his chief name Apollo, in Greek Apollo from 
Aziner, a Deſtroyer ; whence, ſates Eujtathius, Iliad. a. 5 Aninar o 13 Ser, 
eriner wopdere, Apollo is ſo named from apollein, to deſtroy : which 

exadtly anſwers to the Hebrew TW Shad.the Devils name,trom T1W 

Shadad, to deſtroy > whence Deut. 32. 17. CY1W7 tt Devils. We Peet. 32.17, 
tind the ſame name for ſubſtance given the Devz/, Rev. 9.1T, ay ps 
Apollyon, i. e. a Peftroyer, according to the import of the Hebrew lin my y oat 
Abaddon. So that 'tis evident, this name Apollo anſ{wereth exattly quis mavult, 
to the Devils name IV Shad, a Dejtroger. 2. Another name of 4polluon. 
Apollo was viigg- 3 which Sandford, de deſcenſ. Chrit; lib. 1. $. 16. Sandf. de 
derives from the Anagrapſis, or reſcription of Fehovah: Whence _ Ys 
(faith he) ar firſt came Hoibe, and'hence Phoibe : For it is certain, Phoebus, 
that to words beginning with a vowel, the Zoles were wont to & Jehovah 
prepoſe a Digamma, the force whereof is expreſt by Phj, whence Hoibe: & ex 
the ancient Greeks for amy Writ gov. Z. Another name of Apollo Hoibe fat; 
was Pythiss ; which Bochart derives from Phut the ſon of Ham, Je + yonas: 
Gen. 10.6. wizence Apollo was ſaid to be the ſon of Fupiter Ham- jor" du- 
mon, i. e. of Ham, as before. Tnence alſo they ſuppoſel him to bitar. Sand. 
have been a Lyb;an, becauſe the Poſteritie of Phut {erled in thoſe 

parts, Others derive Pythizs trom Python, and this from JIND Pether, pythins. 

a Serpent, which Apollo deſtroyed, as $. 3, 4- Apollo was allo cal- 5 
led by the Ancients, Delw : whence the Land, where his Templ> pelus from 
was ſeated, received the ſame name. Its true, the Mythologitts 20T1 fear. 
would perſuade us, that Delus was ſo named from 45xw, made ma- 
nifet ; becauſe Eatona lying hid in the Sea, when ſhe was about to bring 
forth, was made manifeſt by Fupiter. But Bochart, Can. lib. 1. cap.14. 
gl1ves us a more authentic origination of Delus, from the Phenician 
and Hebrew ?MN daal, as Belus from YI baal. Now 11, amongſt 
the Phenicians lignified fear 3 thence God 3 becauſe the main obje& 
cy 
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AF. 119.22. 


Exod. 20.23, 


lenus from 
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2 Beel, 
Lord, 


Gen. Is I6, 


Pan. 


Eleleus. 


- God under the old Teſtament, by fear : As alſo the Grecians ex- 


38 Apollo's name Belenus, from Baal, Lord, B. 2, 


of their fear was God ; according to that of the Poet, Primus in orbe 
Deos fecit Timor, Fear was the firit that made Gods in the world. Which 
ſuits wel with the Hebrew 1Jiome, which expreſſeth the worſhip of 


preſſed their worſhip of Demons by #nntupania, Demon- fear, AR, 
17. 22. And that this name INN, or Delus, attributed to Apollo, 
was of Hebrew origination,ſeems probable, in that we find the ſame 
word given to the Gentile Gods, frequently, by the Paraphraſtes on 
the 01d Teſtament ; as Exod. 20. 23. {NN Daalin, Gods of filver, 
Hence the Iland Delus was ſo called by the Phenicians, from 9M? 
daal, anciently deel, (as from 9N1I Neel, and Nitzs) i. e. the Jland of 
the God Apollo; whoſe Temple, Name, and Worſhip, was at firit 
brought into Grece, and fixedin this Iland of Delus, by the Phe- 
nicians; as *tis made evident by a learned Treatiſe of Dickinſon, #7 
ſtiled Delphi Phanicizantes. 5. Apollo was alſo ſtiled by the Anci- #7 
ents Belenus, as it appears, not only by Azſoziu's verſe; but alſo 
by the Aquileienſe Toferiptian Apollini Peleno, to Apollo Belenus, as in 
Gruterus : whence the Spanzards cal him Veleno. To which agrees 
that of Herodian 1:b. 8. who for Belenus has Bixw, Thence alſo the © 
Herbe, which the Latins ſtiled Apollinaris,the Gauls termed Belinun. B& 
tia: Now as Delus was originally the ſame with the Phenician 2111 IE 
daal or deel ; ſo Belenus, or Belin, the ſame with 92 Baal, or Bee, 
or Belus, the chief Phenician God ; of which hereafter, Ch. 7. $.1. 
Only, as to our preſent purpoſe, we may take notice, that as the 
Phenicians termed the Sun, their cheif God, Belus, and Beelſamen; 
becauſe they reputed him PW YI, the Lord of Heaven ; ſo alſo 
the Grecians ſtiled their Idol Apollo, Bia, Belin, or Belenus ; ſuppo- | 
ſing him to be the Suz, and ſo the Lord of Heaven ; in imitationof # 
the Phenicians, who, by Satanic inſpiration, took the original Idea of i 
this their chief God?Belrs, and Beelſamen, from Divize confitution, 
whereby the Sun was appointed Lord of the 44y,as Gen.1.16.which 
the Phenicians had traduced to them by ſome broken Trad'tion, 
from the Fews or Patriarchs, (the latter is moſt approved by 
Bochart,) as elſewhere. 6. Apollo was alſo ſtiled Pean or P20, 
and Fepeen, frem thoſe ſacred Hymnes which were ſung unto him, 
for his vicorie over Python; which was but an imitation of Foſhua's 
viorie over Og.as in what follows, 6.3. And becauſe the Pea, 
or Hymnes ſung to Apollo, were both begun and ended with 3xxiv ls 
Eleleu Hie; thence alſo Apello (as Bacchus) was called = 
Elelew, 


Pats, 
TUB, 
1eAut 
elew, 


C. 4. 
Eleleu and ER gs S$ acreas from Jeniſh. 
I! 19971 Hallels) _ rom that ſacred Hymne ſi 339 
$. 2. Th , as hereafter, $.2. and ung to the true God 
us we have ſh , and 3, and Bo T1557 
were of Phenician SIE ewn how the chief _—_— c.I. 4,11. Hallelujah 
And it is not leſle cafi :ately, but originall ames of Apollo convertebatur 
but alſo his chiefAr ie to demonſtrate ha of ſacred, derivation, Dickinſ.phs 
al originally, by Om cer. Temple Sacrifice only his Names, -, "i 
borrowed from the EE what Satanic alluj 6 Oracles were A Parallel 
the true God, worſhiped ributes, Temple, Sacrifi ſion and delufion, 
= hp marmary: lo Apitl at eruſalem. Namely v7 | ny Oracles © "4rd Sa- 
As God had in the Ti 1is Cortine, E » Eirſt, as God had and = 
TERRI So hd ce ee 
S [0] had On hi A 0 0's riÞos Wa ? 7 1N1S C ortine hi : P ©. 2 
ſponſorie,whicl is Ark a propitiatorie was overlaid with G pong 
1t : : eat old. 4, 
FA ee a rd Hoe 
$r3 on Which his P 05, a certain feat, whi ve forth Oracles; Taber the 
a pretended co s Pythian She-Pricft © , which the Greeks Call rooms 
=—e forta none nie th him, or — _ and —_ mow ho 7 
rom Pa ”= 0 is aid to le: 1 under hi rifices of 
from the Divine Oreo Shepherds | IE ol _—_— of Singin —— Got, 
Iſracl,8e. 5. As Gods | rouchin able ſeems bor qr mh 
G&c. 5. AsG nap" g the M orrowed fine, Tri 
the ſpirit of ; Prieſts had their n_— tiled the Shepherd of rk Pig ens 
God had his ſacred p remained on them ; ſ afies, & Raptures, whilſt . --— qpxdad 
SD a ern : 6 Aris Pre 6, 9 
urning fire,which tl lonable hereto, had hi "F, Lev.6.12,13, 
e514, 1. e. the fi hey call'd gia Ffia. : ad his 5p «ofecoy =: Sacred fire. 
pr_ Jab, or Gods _ a ti ſppah He 00,036 
which ng of that ms dedicared ro him clin 
ich is evidently t acclamation Hie, Hi im, called fn IP 
_— appnes {> oy gr that ory __ Hiez =_ row | 
able goes / ne Original of ymne Halleliah H 
Python, the A. es, was this: A inal of thoſe H PTS. 
{t /, pollo having d [ymns,whici 
Holy _ 7 r eventh Aay aft . _ g eltroyed i : 1, 
a whereli fter he inſtituted hi ea the Serpent Quid ali 
_ A the niet _ was m—_ c a Gas or mooefrng 
fabulous Traditi 0, That this Pythi noſe who ſun F4-+ Sir ar 
ollows, 9. rie over the C by: Ju and the / A89 1% purem 
le ? 3, Thus Sa d Anaanites. 1 ſrae- 45 ug 
= Praiſes which the If ndford, deſcenſu lib.1 » 1s proved in what 1/008 ire 
obtained under the c — poured out to G 4 $. 21. From the So- Tm 199n 
| ondud} of Toſh God, for the Vittori Hallelujah 
va, Jo Pxan w4 ſun ories they Dickinſ. 
g to Apollo ; Pelph.c.6, 
at 
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40 Apollo's Sacreds Parallel with the Jewiſh,  B, 2, 


at leaſt hence Pzaniſmes, ſpecially the more ancient, had their riſe, 
This appears trom Eufathius's deſcription : Hud Suge # xararwire 
xXaxGy & 5yrwr, OC, Peanis an Hymne for the ceſſation of evils, either pre- 
ſent or to come, Hence the Athenians called Apollo axetizan@-, he 
that drove away evils. As for the proper dea of Puaniſme, it began 
with ix; to which they added 13 13, or 18 1&, which makes up 
ia 13 Elelenie, the very ſame with that ſacre4 Hymne 1997 
TP as hereafter, $.3. andcap. 9. <. I. and Bock, cap. 1, 
| +2. 
Apollo's Sa= B. God had his Sacrifices, ſpecially the firſt fruits of Corne, 
crifices. TIVine, and Oil, as Dent. 14. 23. Dent. 18. 3, 4. Numb. 18. 12. In 
17 ng 23* imitation whereof, Apollo, or the Devil under his forme, enJoines 
Nias >, his Devoti to ſacritice to him Oblations of Corne, Wie, and Oil. 
This appears from the ſtorie of Anius, Prieſt of Apollo, who, in 
time of the Trojan War, brought unto the Grecian Tents, great 
ſtore of Vine, Corne, and 0/1; which he had received as Offering i: 
to Apollo, &c. Farther, God enjoyn'd the jraelites to otter expi- 
atorie ſacrifices, a ſcape goat, &c. which were as auraSdpuara, and b- 
errinurex, expiatorie ſacrifices : So Homer informes us, the Grecianus 7 
wele en)oyn'd the ſame by the Prief of Apollo, tor the ſtopping 
the Plague in their Camp at the Siege of Troy, &c, 
9. As Gods name Fah was ſacred in the Fewith Temple; ſo the 
Delphic Temple had this ſacred name 1 or 13 engraven on it, as chap, 
9.9.2. Yea the very name i«gr Temple, owes its derivation to this 
ſacred name Fah or Hie, as chap. 9.6.1. Thus we ſee how ac- 
curate Satan was in paralleliſing the Names, Attributes, and Worſhip 
of the true God. | BY 
$. 3. But to give the true Hiſtoric Genealogie or Theogonie of 
Apollo; Some make him to be the ſame with Foſhua ; others take 
him to be Phat the ſon of Cham. We ſhal take in both ; becauſe MK 
(as it has been once and again obſerved by us) the Greek Mythi- 
bgijts did, according to their differing Zaterejts, Humors, Tuclinati- . 
0ns, and Fantafes., aſcribe different Traditicns, and Fables to the 
ſame perſons ; or one and the ſame Tradition and Fable to diffe- 
rent perſons. We ſhal begin with ſuch as refer the Theogrnie of 
| Apolls to Foſhua. Thus Sandford, de deſcenſu Chriiti lib, 1, 6.21. 
The parallet 19 Dickinſon, Delphi Phxniciz. cap. 3. The Parallel betwixt Apolb 
betwrxr -90"0 und Foſhua conſiſts of theſe particulars. 1. They agree in Names 


and Foſh Ha, 


£. in Names. (1) Apollo was called 1i@-, either xn i523, from his $kil to heal; 
þ- 
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C. 4. The Parellel betwixt Apollo and Joſhus: 47 


or v3 43 lira, from his caſting darts. If we conſider this name 1! Feios, the 
Feizs, as to its firit Etymologie, viz. trom healing ; ſo it anſwers to = Ib = 
the Hebr. YVeWV\ Fehoſcua, or Joſhua, and the Greek te 7eſus, a" ? 

Savior or Healer 3; which Joſhua indeed was to the 7ſraelites, and fo 

a type of Chriſt. Hence alſo, in Imitation of Joſhua, Apollo was 

ſtiled anefixexg, the expeller of evil. If we derive Jcio:, Apollo's 

name, trom iu, to caft darts, this alſo refers to Tohna's vidtorie 

over the Ganaanites, as anon. 2. Apollo is ſtile allo nar, or Newy, 2: © £41 & 


and l1randry, SO Apollonius de Argonautis ings : | = _——— 
Api N Sezoptporc ruphd xo iofowrrs with 7oſhua. 
KaXov Inrwyuar, Inrancy goifGer 
MaxTUptuor 


On which place the ScholiaF, thus : Imraucr 5 Ariner Ninem, fret Ot 


43 winner oa bikn, & int ia cums 6 $855 atrig”. Apollo is called Jepaieon, 


either for his cajting darts, or becauſe he is the Go4 that cauſeth health. 

If we derive Apollo's name, Jepaieon, from caſting darts, fo it is 

the ſame with 7+ rate, ſpoot Ghild, Thus Apollo is oft introduced 

by the Poets, as caſting darts, and that (as Sandford) 

in imitation of Joſera, and the Iſraelites, under his cou- Ab eo quod pretium contra 
du; who being terrified at the ſight of the Giant:, Baxanitas geftum ſit Eke- 
durſt not approche near, bur aſſaulted them by darts, OTE | nc Ay png 
at a diſtance. If we draw this name Jepeeor, or Pon, rt, Anbar 
from Apollo's skil in Medicine, then it comes from water, citur, Sandf.deſc.l.x.$.21. 
which among the Ancients was of the ſame import 

with Seexrwer, tg heal, Thence Lucian de podag. ITerive 74vTw? cr Sexys Palo antiquis 
$461 Jarejr, Pan is, of al the Gods in Heaven, the Phyſician, (3) Yea 'herapeuo 
the very name Apoll», though,as to Its former xotisn, it be diametrj- _ San 
cally oppoſite to that of Joſþa, yet it may contduce to make up 7 ny 
the parallel betwixt theſe two. For albeit Joſhua ſig- _ | 

nifies (both name and thing) a Savior, and Apollo, a ut res geftas 4 Joſhua ſpe- 
Dejiroyer ; yet may the latter Title, on difForent re- —_ = o cates _ 
ſpedts, wel agree with the former :; For as T-/huz was 1x: yrs, 4 Pr 
the great Sauior of the Iſraelites 3 lo was be in like nangs omnes funditus evers 
manner the great Defrozer of the ©anannites, This Here aut fugare tenebatur,illi, 
Samford. deſcenſu lib. 1.6. 21. * Joſhua, with the te- a= Joſhuam non inepts 
© brews, ſignifies a Savior : (but) from this thic the Db Dick; 
© Canoancan nation was deftruyed by Joſhra, the Poets : +-didnd 

* tame him Apo!lo, nf xnnay, To which accords the H iſtorian, 
*(D'odr.Sice 1.1.) who ſaies, that by the wars of the Geds.the progenie 

© of the Giants grey wholly extin7, SZ 2. As 
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42 The Parallel betwixt Apollo and Joſhud, 


2. As Apolls may be very far paralleliſed with Joſpus in Names, 
ſo alſo in Things, or Exploits done. 1. Apollo was very famous for 


Python, Og. 


B. 2: 


his deſtroying Python ; whence on the ſeventh day, trom the de- 


Poſtquam Joſhua 1merrheos fy Ogum expugnaſ. 
ſer, vero p!uſquam ſimile eft eum proximo ſabirde 
Sabbatho gratias Deo maximas (oF ſolennes egiſſe; 
ac epinicialibus hymnis ſuam populique Tſrae- 
litict vittoriam celebraſſe. Greci igitur (qui 
rem omnem a Phentcibus una ac Hebrex#s ſcie- 
bant) Fudzorum Sabbatum, in quo primum futta 
erat ſolennis ea ac religioſiſſima Vittori@ recor- 
datio, ſpeciantes, Apollinem ſeptimo ſtatim die ab 
ecciſo Pythone Feſtun: Pythicam inſtitaiſſe fabu- 


ſtrution of Python, they ſuppoſe 
that Afoll» inſtituted the Pythic Feaſt, 


his viorie over Python, So the Schy- 
liait, in Pindar. prolegom. ad Pythia , 
Som xeivas * Ggty 3 TuS@va,nwrideto TuInxoy dara 
xa?" 6d uluw npiexy. IF bez Apollo had de- 
Stroyed the Serpent Python, the ſeventh 
day after he intituted the Pythic Game, 
This ſeems exadtly to anſwer to 


{amar. Dickinion, Delph. Phaenic. c.8, 
Foſkua's deſtroying of Og, Num. 21, 


34, 35. Compared with Deat.Z.11,13. So Sandford, deſcenſu l.1, 
6. 21. Laſtly, © Apollo is for nothing more famous, than tor his 


- deſtroying #ython : Homer alſo does greatly celebrate him for 


* the deſtroying Typhon : What means this? Why truly, that Python 
* and Typhoz are the ſame ; and that by a manifeſt Anagramme, as 
* by evident relation Typhox is Og. Thus alſo Dickinſon, Delphi 
Phxnic. cap.1. © Its neceſfacie that we ſhew, how Python and Typhoy 
<are one. And firſt of al we ſhal, by the artifice of Anagrammu- 
< tiſme, Unite theſe, which a Tranſpoſition of the leters hath made 
< two. Hence therefore, peradventure, * and * (for in the letter 
«9 lies hid =) being tranſpoſed, -vgd. became =v36y. Typhon and 
< Python have truly Leters, at leaſt in power, (which is enough 


< for Anagrammatiſme) the ſame. But not to build only on theſe 0 
< Grammatic pundilio's, lo the conſent of the moſt ancient Poet FRE 
© Homer, (hymn. in Apol.) who ſings openly, that Typhon was de- þ 


Ad hec, quia 
5. ns. « ſtroyel by Apillo, whom the Sun, upon Apoll?'s prayer, turned 


frequenter af- © jnto putrefaction 3 and from thence, ſaies he, rvpdar or Tves, Wis 
ſalent empls < 61)led avds, and Apollo avg, EZ Z 1o1 Tlogs xexnioxdlat, (fc. 


li Dei 
CE fee Thar T\ph1n is Og, ſee more what follows, Ch.5. 6. 3. of Hercules 
erant Og & 2. Aplio is ſaid to deſtroy Serpents, &c. which 1s referred to 


reliqn Canaa- Foſhua, and the 7ſraelites deſtroying the Canaanites, who are com- 
nei, ) draco- pa:ed to Drag'ns and Serpents, Pſal. 74.13, 14. Thorn brakeit the 


num ſerper- : : : ; | 
rumque n»minibus infamare; proinde etiam Typhonem modo ſerpentem mods draconem vocarunt 


Strab.l.16. Qumiam vero ſerpens vel aſpis Heb. [IND Perhen dicitur,hinc Topdy,vacabulo ad Hebrai: 
cam vocem fite, poſiea NvS«r appellari cepit. Dickinſ. Phen. c+ 1, FE 
eads 
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heads of the Dragons, &c. So Sandford, deſcenſ. lib. 1. $. 20, * They 

© referred to oſhua, under the Maſque of Apollo, the deftruRtion 

© of the Canaznites, as ſet forth under the name of Dragons, by the 

© Prophets ; who in ſome places atſimulate the enemies of God's 

© people unto Dragozs and Serpents: And becauſe a Serpent or 

© Aſpe is in Hebrew called fIND Pethen, hence ſome nad tor 

© conceive Og, the Canaan:an Serpent, which Foſhug, ae ew : + ns. 
© under the fable of Apolls, delirgyed, was Called grurz ad Sciluarem (ubi Dei 
© Python, &&c. So again Sandford, geſcenſ. l. 1.6. 21. arcam divinumque Oraculum 
© From this, that the Amorites are ſaid to hinder the fixurt erant) via interdicebant? 
© 7ſraelites in their paſſage to'Canaan, where they C!eberrimus autem Rex Amor- 


> rhitarum fuit Ogusz adeoque 
c : > - | a res, 
were to fixe the ſacred Taber nacle, and Ark of pro more quicquid ab aliis in- 


90 God, and Divine Oracle, thoſe Dragons and S$er- ſigniter geſtum fit, in eum Poete 


© pents, againit which the Poets feign that Apollo deferunt : narrant itaque Py- 

« fought, are ſaid to oppoſe themſelves againſt lis rhonem obſtiriſſe Apollini, qus 

"oo *4 MF gn minus ad Delphos accederer, 
inſtituting his Oracle. Oraculiq, prefefuram nanciſci 

. . 5 

3. 7-ſhua, with the 7ſraelites, upon the deſtru- poſſet . Dickinſ. DelphiPhen.c.2. 
Aion of their Enemies the Canaanites, ſung ſolemae © | 

Hymnes to God, in commemoration of their Victories: Whence 

thoſe ſolemne Hymnes, Nady, 13 rwdr, & 2x7 14, Which they ſung 

to Apollo, in commemoration of his vidtorie over Typhon, or Python. 

Ze, is the ſame with 71 7ah, Gods name; and Eleleu 7e with 1 199 

Haleluyjah, (as before $. 2.) Ju!. Scalig. Poet. lib.1. cap.44. tels us, 

T hat the P.eans were Hymnes, wherein they gratulated th: immortal Gods 

for viForie, And Dickinſ. Delph.Phzn. c.6. gives us a good account 

of the original of theſe Pythian Peans. *© It remains, faith he, 

© that I clearly ſhew, both how (the Pean) the firſt and chiefeſt 

*contelt in the Pythian Games, as alſo that iamous Brabium, which 

* was wont to be conferred on the Vifor, dre their origine from 

* the Hiſtorie of Jo/pue. Which, when I have performed it, wil 

© giveus a molt certain Demonſtration, that the Grecians drew 


* the famous occaſion of their Pythic ſolemnitie, as alſo th: chieteſt XeheT I drew 


* materials of that Pompe, from the Phenrci ans, Or ſacred SCriptires. gurdv of raw. 


&c. Hence he procedes to ſhew how the Greci.ns, in imitation ofvitorrec ciade- 

the ſacred Hymne TV 19971 Hallelujah, began and concluded their ®: Plntarch. 

Pean with ined 13 Eleleu Ze; And then he concludes : © And be- 7 _—_ 

* cauſe they, began their na» P-an with Eleleu 7e, or Eleleu Tou., ons PA 

- and fo diſtinguiſhel it hereby from other Flymnes, hence I pre- vah, inde i2e- 

* ſume, Apollo was called inns; & leleus, and 18ig- 1ci95% The Greci- 149 7s.Dichin. 
S 2 an; Pelph.c.s. 


- 44 Apollos Parallel with Phut the ſon of Ham, _B, qt! 


© ans therefore, as out of the Hebrews exploits ( under Joſhua) 
© they coined their victorious God Apollo ; ſo allo out of their 
© Hymnes they framed their anyixer, ©&'c, The like account of this 
Paan, and its Tradudion from the ſacred Hymne Hallelujah, I tind 
in Sandford, de deſcenſu Chrift; lib. 1. $.5. as hereafter Book 3, 
Ch, 1.9.11. who indeed Jaid the main foundation of, yea, gave 
the greateſt advance to,this (as to others) parallel betwixt Apollo 
and Joſhua, | | 

Fpollo's paral- Albeit there are ſuch evident notices, that the fabulous Greci.ns 

tel with Phut Lorrowed much of their pompous attire, wherewith they adorn-” 

the ſon of Hi. ed their victorious Apollo, from the Wardrobe of Joſhua, his noble 


exploits and vidories over Og,with the reſt of the Canaanean Giants; 
yet we may not exclude the parallel betwixt Apolls and Phut the I 
{on of Ham, as it is given us by Bochart,-Phaleg lib. 1. cap. 2. 7n the 2 
familie of Ham, or Jupiter Hammon, Phut is the Pythian Apollo; 
who that he lived in Atrica, we are taught by the hijftorie of the lain 


Dragon ; ſeing there ix ſcarce any where found Dragons of ſo great a 
magnitude 4s in Africa, or India then unknown. Moreover there are of 
the Ancients, who write, that Apollo was a Lybian, and the ſon of thy 
Hammon. Thus Bochart; whoſe parallel, betwixt Apollo and Phut, © 
may have its place as wel as the former betwixt Apollo and Joſhua: 
For its to me moſt evidert, that the ancient Mythologilts were no 
way uniforme in the application of thoſe fabulous traditions they 
gathered up 3 but ſome applied this ſtorie to that perſon, ano- 
ther th- ſame ſtorie to another perſon, as their different humor: 
and affedions inclined them. We may, without contradidion to 
truth, ſuppoſe,that the fabulous Poets applied the ſtorie of Jo/pna 
his vitorie over Og, &c. unto their tamous Apolls ; (as unto 
Hercules) but the Hijtorians (who affeted truth more than delight) 
referred their Apollo to Phut the ſon of Ham, who palled tor ]upi- 
ter Hammon, 
$. 4. Another ſuppoſed ſon of Jupiter Hammon was Mercure ; 
whoſe Genealogie, Names, and Attributes were al (as it ſeems pro- 
bable) of Phenician and Hebrew origination. 
I. Mercurie, as to his Genealogie, was ſaid to be the ſon of Jupi- 
Mercmies fer Hammon 3 which makes him to be the ſame with Canaan, the 
parallel with {ON of Cham, Gen. 10. 6. For Jupiter Hammon was the ſame with 
Canaan. Cham, as before. So Bochart, Phaleg [b.1, cap.2. finds Canaan the 


{on of Cham to be the ſame with Metcurie, the ſon of Jupiter, &c. 
2. Thence 
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C. 4. Mercaries Parallel with Canaan: 


2. Thence Mercurie is derived, by the Learned, from 23D Macar, Mercurii ne- 
to merchandiſe or ſel: which exa@ly anſwers to the Hebrew [V1 OO 
Canaan, which ſignifies a Merchant ; tor ſuch Canaan and his po- GlaſſG _ 
ſteritie, who ſetled in Phenicza and Canaan, were. 3. Henceallo j ,* TraB.s, 
Mercurie was made to be the Ged of Trade and Merchandiſe; as like- 

wiſe famous for Theeverie : Al which alludes to the great trading, 
merchandiſing, piracies, and craft of Canaans polteritie, the Phe- 

nicians. 4. Mercurie is painted with wings 3 which ſome reter to 

the /-;ps of the Ph-nicians, 5. Mercurie is brought in as alwaies 

employed in ſervile meſſages ; which is ſuppoſed to be an alluſion 

to the c:rſe of Canaan, Gen. 9 25. Curſed be Canaan, a ſervant of ſer- Gen.g. 28. 
wants. 6. Mercurie paſſeth among the Grecians for the God of Elo- 

quence; becauſe the Phenicians, Canaans polteritie, were ſuppoſed 

to be the /nventors, though they were indeed only the Conveyers, 

of Leters into Greece. Thus Bochart, Phaleg lib. 1. cap. 2. © The 

55 © name of Canaan (ſaies he) is preſerved in Mercurie; For both 
«a ce xre ſo ſtiled from Merchandiſe and mercature. And Mercurie was 

E, © a ſervant, as Canaan; and the father of Eloquence, becauſe Le- 
© ters came from the Phentcians. 

Mercuries chief name, amongſt the phenicians, was Taautms. SO Mercurie cal» 
Sanchoniath n, according to Philo Byblim's Verſion, *w Mine Teal gy, led Tagutus, 
G&c. From Miſor ſprang Taautus,, whom the Egyptians cal eas © Thenth,&c. 
Thout, and the Alexandrines eaivd Thouth, and the Greeks Egula, Mer- 
curie, &&c. This Theuth or Mercurie the Egyptians make to be the 
firſt Inventcr of Sciences, as alſo the Gods Interpreter : whence he Joſeph the 
was called by th2 Greeks zguis, the Interpreter ; which Bochart re- Eeyptian 


a« 8 fers to Joſeph, who was the Egyptian Mercurie, as Canaan the Phe- WHercurie. 
ro. nician. Plato, in his Philebus, ſtiles this Egyptian Theut, $«c God ; 
:! = and $cg- «15;or@-, 4 Divine man, or Demon : For lo the Egyptians 
i- | eftimed Joſeph. Apain Plato, in his Phadras, termes him werls 
4 yer, the father of learning ; with whom Thamus, King of Þ gypt, 
ei bad many conferences, touching the uſe of Leters ; which is applicable 
as to none more truly than to Joſeph. Cicero allo makes mention of 
| Himuuder theappellation of Thoyth and Theuth. This Egyptian 
pi Theuth was called alſo Thot ; whence Veſſizs derives our Engliſh 
he God, This thenician T aautus, and Egyptian Theuth, the old Ganls 
th ſtiled Teutgtes. So Lucan to Teramis Jupiter, joynes Tentates 5 
te whom Livie, 1b.26. interprets Mercurie. Whence Bochart Proves 
-C, that Teutates amongſt the Ganls, was the ſame with the P devel ding 
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” x7 Joſeph the Egyptian Mercurie, &'c,  B. 2, 
r«1g-, and the Egyptian Theuth, or Thouth. The ſamefT heuth or 
Mercurie was called by the old Germans Teuto; whence the Ger- 
mans themſelves were ſtiled Texrones, and their Tongue {17g1a 
Tentonica. SO Bochart, Can. lib, 1. cap. 42. {peaking of the Ger- 

The German mans, ſaies out of T acitus, © That they celebrate Tiro their God, 

Tento or Tutro. © Hroduced out of the Earth, and Mans his ſon. as the firſt found- 
* ers of their Nation, &c. where he proves, that both came 
from the Egyptians, who worthip'd fer their chief Gods Theath or 
Mercurie, the Inventor of Sciences, as alſo Menus or Menes, the 
firſt of men, which is ſuppoſed to have reigned in Egypt. So | 
Herod>t. lib.2, Bannedow 01 Alyurts mpiver d1Sporan (ne5py Mira © T hey fay 4 
that Menes was the firſt of men that reigned in Egypt. So Diodorus |” 
Siculus, lib. 1. And as the German Tuito, or Tents, came from the 
Egyptian Theuth; fo alſo the German Man, or Mex from the 
Egyptian Mezas, Whence the names Germa#, Aleman, Norman, 
and our Engliſh Man, as Bochart, Can. lib. 1. cap. 42. fol. 751, 
Another name given to Mercurie is Monimus 3 which ſeems alſo of 
Phenician origination. So Julian the Apoſtate in his oration of the 
Son, tels us, © That thoſe who inhabit Edeſſa, # place ſacred ro the 
£ Sun, make Monimus and Azizus bis Aſſeſſors. Which Jamblichus thus 
interprets : «:s 5 Minu@> iy Eguic ein, AZ@- Ape, As Monimus mult be 
Mercurie, ſo Azizus Mars. So Voſſius de 1dolelat. lib.2. cap.5. p.332. 
Bochart, Can. lib. 2. cap. 8. Mercurie, as reckoned up amongſt the 

Caſmilus, GCabiri, or Samothracian Gods, is called Caſmilus: So the Scholiaſt 
on Apollonius Argonaut. I. Kdoaung- 6 Epic ir, Caſmilus is Mercurie. 
This Caſmilus, who is made, not one of the ſupreme Gods, 
but a miniſter to the other Cabiri, or great Gods, Bochart, 
( Can. lib, 1. cap. 12. ) makes' to be the ſame with the Phenj- 
cian, or Hebrew RAWMN Chadmel, i.e. a miniſter of God; which 
was Mercuries name, and office; of which hereafter. By al this 
laid together, it ſeems very probable, that the chief Names, Gene- 
alogies, and Attributes given unto Mercurie, were of Egyptian, Fhe- 
aician, or Hebrew original. Laſtly, whereas there 1s mention 
made in Sanchoniathon of Taautus or Mercnrie his giving unto Sa- 
turne, as Enſignes of his Kingdome, four eyes, whereof two were 
open, and two ſhut ; becauſe Saturne Koworlo@- rore, x) iyprooear 
3xotudro,, ſleeping did ſee, and watching did ſleep : This Bochart (Can. 

Numb 24-24+ lib.2, cap. 2. f0l.789.) reters to balaam, Num. 24. 24. falling into 
a trance, but having his cjes open: or to th? Spouſe, Cant. 5. 2. / 


ſleep, 
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GE. 4 Pluto's Theogonie Hebraic, 47 

ſleep, but, &c. More concerning the Egyptian Theuth or Mercurie, 
and his Identitie with Foſeph, ſee in what follows of Egyptian Phi- 
loſophie, Part. 2. B. 1. C.2. 


$. 5. Having diſcuurſed at large of Fupiter and his poſteri- Pluto's Ther- 


tie, Bacchus, Apollo, Mercurie ; with their Theogon;e or Genealogie 
from C bam, Nimrod, Fhut, and Canaan; we now procele to Pluto, 
anoth-r ſon of Seturne; with endeavors to demonſtrate his 1dex- 
titie with Shem, the ſon of Noah; yet ſo, as that many Attributes 
belonging to Moſes, are given unto him. For, as we have again 
and again obſerved, the Greek My:hologi/ts were no way uniforme 
in theapplication of their fables; but frequently patched up their 
1dol-God, by a piece of one, and a piece ot another orjental Tradi- 
tion; as it wil farther appear in theſe tables of Pluto; whole 
Names, Attributes, and Genealogie ſeem to have a very great cogna- 
tion with, yea derivation from, ſacred Names, and Storie, 


I. Sanchoniathon, according to Philo Do verſion, brings in Pluto's name 


Pluto as the ſon of Saturze, whom he ſtiles Mes Muth : $dreror x 4 
IIA&rove poivines byopad'Cem, the Phenicians name bim Death, and Pluto : So 
that he plainly ſtiles Pluto w#3 Math, from the Heorew TD Math 


Death. So the Hebrews uſe Muth for Death, Plal.49.14. DYV IND Pſal.49. 14. 


Death ſhal feed, &c. Now that the Phenicians and Egy;tians, by 
Muth or Pluto, underſtood Shem, the ſon of Noah, (who paſſed for 
Saturne,) is aſſerted, and proved by Bochart, Phaleg Lb, 1. cap. 2. 
where aiſo he gives us the reaſon of tnis appellation, in theſe 
words : © Shem being hate 1 by theſe Idolaters, and ſo thruſt 
< down to Hel, paſſeth for Pluto; which alludes to MDW, which 
© the Greeks render «eaizer, t0 darken, Thus alſo Typhon was cal- 
© led by the Egyptians as Smu, not without manifeſt alluſion to 
* the name of hem : By the name Typbon the Egyptians under- 
<ſtood al il. Sanchoniartho's entire words are theſe: »& wir & rae 
ET«ggr &uTy raids 7 play, eropatiriueoy MsS Nm Saris), dane Sararor It Troy, uy 
IDNdTere golnixes outer. Not long after ( Saturne) conſecrated his other 
j9n, by Rhea, called Muth dead : this the Phenicians name Death an1 
Pluto.” Sanchi#'athon acknowlegeth P!rto to be the ſon of S2rurae, 
that is Noah. And if any demand the reaſon, why he is called 
Death, Diodorus Siculus lib, 5. of Pluto, gives us ſome account 
thereof; + # ail» nite wa web vac Taps, OC, © They renort that 
© Pluto was the firſt that diſcovered the &ites of F anerals, and Se- 
* pulture, and honors due to the dead ; the former Age having no 
* regard 


Pluto, Hages, 


ARevi1.19. 


2. Hades. 


Aﬀ. 2.31. 


48 Pluts's Names Muth, Hades, &c. B. 2] 


© regard hereof: Wherefore this God is ſaid to have power over 
© the dead; and anciently the prixcipalitie and care of the dead 
© was af[cribed to him. Thus Drodorus Siculus. Hence a Key was 
made the Enſigne of Pluto ; according to that of Parſanias, Iliac, 
«, Aiyuorm i auth # xakgpoy Adiw xhhxa dc; C90 T3 ITN TWIQ”, They ſay, that 
Pluto ſhuts Hades (i. e, the Grave, or itate of the dead) by this Key; 
anſwerable to that chara&er of Chriſt, who 1s ſaid to have the 
key of death, and the grave, Rev.1.18. Rnd mf «fs, the key of Hades, 
See more V ofivs de 7d1l. lib. 1, cap. 19. where he makes Saturne the 
ſame with Noah, but Pluto the ſame with Cham. 

2. Proportiomble to this Phenician name IMD Muth, Pluto was 
ſtiled by the Grecians Avvc, Hades. - For that Hades, among the 
Poets, was Pluto, *tis evident. So Sandford, de deſcenſ. lib, 2. $.35, 
© Who knows not that: Pluto was Hades? yet this difference I note; 
Pluto is alwaies a name of the perſon ; but Hades ſometimes alſo 
of the thing: Whence it is that we read eic aw narinSer, x; eic APr, 
but only eic IMS&rar@» NOL cis 73y IM&rare, SOA 'tis {aid, that Pluto 
deſcended «ic a#w, Unto Hades; not that amy; Hades deſcended unto 
Fluto. So Diodorus Sic. mir Nhgrwre KuFoNoy en, Thu Toy Evexxyoy, Pula 
27" As: SO Apollodorus brings in Pluto reighing « au. By Hades 
the ancient Poets underſtood the Earth: Foras they made the 
Sun to be Saturne, or Fupiter ; and the Moon Funo ; fo the Earth 
Pluto. Thus Plato Cratyl. 5 lndrar, tri tu © yas nemoder ariurar, 6 mr ge 
word 3y, Pluto wa ſo ftiled, becauſe Plutus, 3. e. riches are d1gged 
out of the Earth : where allo he cals Pluto aims Hades ; becauſe he 
was a companion of the dead, who are loged in the Earth or 
Grave. Whence Homer feignes atw Hades to governe the Manes in 
ſubterraneous places, that is in cavernes of the Earth, or Graves. 
This is farther evident from the crigination of ad, which, ac- 
cording to Plit/'s Canon, muſt be drawa trom the Barbarians 
language, 7. e. from the Hebr. MINS Earth; as Sandſord lib, 1, 
$. 26. and lib. 2. $.35. Hence we learne what is the proper im- 
port of adv 1N the Scripture; as Ad. 2,31. He ſeeing thi before, 
ſpake of th: Keſurreion of Chrift, that hi ſoul was not left in Hel, a; £t#, 
in the grave, or rather, in the ſtate of th: dead. For 4c (the very 
name which th? Poets gave to Pluto, feigned to be the God of the 
deal as before) in its primari? notion ſignifies the {tate of rhe dead: 
and becauſe the dead are uſually Ioged in Graves, therefore the 
fame word is-alſo uſed to fignifie the Grave, proportionable 

to 


C. 4: Pluta's Nawes, Hades, &sc. 49 
ro RW Seol,, Plal. 16.10. unto which aac Hades here CAA.2.31.) 


refers. That INWP Plal.16.10. ſignifies not properly Hel, but the pſal.16.10. 


fate of the dead, or Grave, is evident from the Mke import of the 


word elſe-where, as Pſel. 18. 5. INW I72N which we render Pſal.19. 5: 


(but il) the ſorrows of Hel ; Whereas this phraſe ſignities properly 
the cords, i. e. Sorrows of death; ſo it is explicated by the follow- 
ing phraſe IND PMN the ſnares of death; as allu by what pre- 
cedes, verſe 4. MD IN the Cords or ſerrows of dea'h ; which is e- 
vidently the ſame with IxW a>il the cords or dolors of death. 
Yea we find theſe two IMD & IRY joined together, and the lat- 


ter exegetic of the former, Hſal. 116.3. RU Im? IMA 1 IN, P/ſal.116.3. 


the cords or dolars of death, and the pains of Seol : where Seol, which 
anſwers to Hades, is made exegetic of Mazeth, or Muth, death; 
which was alſo Pluts's name. So Plal. 86. 13. what we tranſlate 
the loweſt Hel, is in the Hebr. MRPD, &c. from +eol, the grave, or 


ſtate of the dead beneath. By al which it appears, that aave, AR,2.31, AG. 2.31. 


and elſewhere, as RW Plal. 16. 10. (which anfvers thereto) 
ſignifie not properly Hel, but the ſtate of the dead, or grave, And 
kochart was ſo confident hereof, as that he ſtuck not ro afhrme, 
that amv 15 ſeldome, if ever, uſed in the New Teſtament, in any 
other notion or ſenſe. This alſo TI tind in his learned and acute 
conference with (as alſo againſt) Yeron the Papiſt, p. 95r. © The 
* Deſcent (ſaies bechart) of Jeſus Chriſt to Hel, is nothing elſe 
© but his abode in the ſtate of the dead, after his death and ſepul- 


* ture, unto his Reſurrefion. So Rom. 16.7. Tobring up Chrift Kom.19.7. 


< from the dead. The ſame Bochart explains more fully, pag. 952. 
* and S. Peter, AQ. 2. 24,27,30,31. ſhews, that this prophecie of 
< Pfal. 16. 10. Thou wilt not teave my ſoul in Hel, could not agree 
© to David, becauſe he yet continued in the fate of the dead; bur 


| *wel to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whom God had raiſed up; having 


* untied the cords, or diſſolved the dolors, of Death, Hebr, 299 
*IMD 7. e. thoſe bonds of Death and Hel were diſſolved, or un- 
* tied by his ReſurreGion: ſo this word Seo! muſt be taken, PCal. 
© 49 14, they are put into Seol as ſheep, &c. 3. e. f,mply into the 
© condition of the dead; for there is no other Seol fer ſheep. Briefly, 
© to ſhew that Hades fignities not alwaies the place of the damned 

* there is made an expreTe diſtinftion betwixt the one and the 
* other. Apoc. 20. 14. where Hades (which is rendred Hel) 1s faid 
© to be caſt into the lake of fire, o e, local or rel Hel.) Thus 


Bochart. 
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Typhon, 


Enceladus the | 
fame with the that of the Giant Enceladns, who was very near akin unto, if not 
Devil, Eſa. 
27. I. 


50 1yphon his Original. = - 
Bechart, who here acutely demonſtrates the diſtintion betwixt 
Hades, and the real Hel; as alſo its 7dentitie with death, or the fate 
of the dead ; wWercof Pluto was by the Poets made the God, and 
thence ſtiled Hades, Ofwhich ſee Sandford, deſcenſ. ChriFi, lib,1; 
$. 26. and lib. 2. $. 35. &c. more largely. * 

3. Anſwerable to theſe names IM Muth and acys Hades, Pluto is 
{tiled, in the Samothracian myſteries of the Cabiri, (which had their 
Origit.al from the Phenician Cabiri, of which hereafter) attzync 
Axiokerſ9s, which 1s the ſame with the Phenician or Hebrew 'INN 
PIP Achazi Keres, 1. e, Death is my Poſſeſſion : Fer INN Achaxi, 
which the Samothracians read azu Axio, lignifies my poſſeſſion ; and 
YT Keres, amonglt the Greeks Kwyors, is Uſed for deſtrutiion or death, Þ* 
as Jer. 46.20. Hence FP MINN Achazi Keres, death is my poſſeſſion, © 
ſtrength or power : which 1s a Charader given, by the Hebrews, unto 
the Devil: Thus the Author to the Hebrews ſtiles him, Heb.2.14, % 
that through death he might dejiroy him that had the Power of Death, | 
1.E. the Devil, Where, according to the Hebrew Idiome, he 
ſtiles the Devil him that had the power of death, i.e. PIP IM Achazi 
Keres, or, according to the Greek ature, the Lord of dejtrudion; 
which was Pluto's name, amongſt the Samothracian Caviri, The 
Scholiaſt on Apo/loxius Argonaut. I. tels us: Attiupsg- i 5 adv, 
Axio Kerſos is Hades, i. e. death, &c. as Voſius 1ds!olatr. lib.2. cap. 
57. pag.620, | I 

4. As Pluto was termed by the Phenicians TM death ; and by the 
Samithracians atiixapmcs. lo alſo by the Egyptian-Typhcn ; whom MW 
they ſuppoſe] to be a Moxitrors Giant, caſt down by Fupiter into 
Tartar, as an e..emy of the Gods ; that is, in plain language. the # 
Evil God, or Devil, caſt down to Hel. Thar Typhon amongſt the BZ 
Egyptians was the ſame with Put» amongſt the Grecians, and both | 
originally the ſame with Shem, is evident from what was before 
mei.tion'd out of Bochartz namely, © That Typhon was called by 
* the Egyptians Sw Smu, which (ſaics he) refers to Shem. But 
more of this in the following S-&ion, 

$. 6. To the Fable of Plato, the God of Hel, we may ſubjoine 
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the:ſame with, Pluto, The Mythalogifts table, that this Enceladus 
was $8ax@- a Giant that fought againſt the Gods 3 who ther-- 
fore was, either by Minerva, or fupiter himſelf, caſt down to Hel; 
and there overwhe!imed with that very great Mountain _ 
hence 


C.4. Enceladus and Typhon of Hebrew Origination, 5I 


Whence, ſay they, proceded fire out of his mouth and noſtrils ; 
Which ſome reter to the burnings of Mtna, GC. That this fable 
was brought into Grece by the Phenicians, originally from the 


Jewiſh Church, ſeems evident (as Bochart * has well obſerve) * Canaan l x, 
from many conſiderations. I. The very name Eyxinat@- i cap.28.f.zb1. 


PY 


dus, is, by Bochart, made to be the ſame. with the Heorew MN 
akalathon, i. e. tortuous or crooked : which is the very Epithet given 
to the Devil, Eſa.27.1. Leviathan that crooked ſerpent, MMYPY Wn, 
Nabs ahalaton. The tranſmutation of the Hebrew PIVPP into the 
Greek, Eywixadr ſeems natural and ealle ; which is ſoon done, by 
the change only of I into 9, and Þ into « ; as in «wdxgy crooked, 
from PPP akul. ' 


2. That Enceladus is exactly parallel to the Devil his CharaGier, Typhon his 
ſa. 27. 1. &c. is evident from his other name Typhon, or Typhos ; Original. 


who is thus deſcribed by Pindar, Pythia I c& Taplapy xeira 3441 Tohifutog 
rogde bxarondemrgs. © There lie3 in Tartar that hundreil headed 
« Typhos the enemy of th? Gols. So Apolledorns lth, 1, © There 
© appeared the hundred headed Dragon, Typhon, 6c. The like 
Hyginus, cap. 152. © lartar procreated out of the Earti Typhoz, 
* of huge magnitude, of a monſtrous form, with an bundred Dra- 
< gon heads. Which being laid together, Eochart (Can. lib. T. 
* cap. 28. fol. 581.) thus explicares tous: * If we wil look 
© ({aies he) to the reaſon of the Allegorie, there is no dout, but 
© this Giant Enceladus, (or Typhon) whom Jupiter by a Thunder- 
© bolt ſtruck down to Tartar, (becauſe he made an inſurretion 
* againſt the Gods,) and kept in thoſe Abyſſes of the Earth,there 
* to burne in everlaſting flames, is the ſame with that Akelathon, 
* pr crooked Serpent the Devil, which God, Eſa. 27. 1. ſmote with 
© his ſword, and 2 Pet. 2. 4. vegaic Zipe raprapsecs, but Cait them down 
© to hel, &c. And that theſe Grecian Fables of Typhon, had their 
original from the Hebrews, appears 


x. Firſt from the very name Typh»n; which Bochart fetcheth Typhon from 
from the Hebrew INMNN Topbet ; whence the Greek rvew, which 7:pher, the 
ſignifies the fame with ater, to burye: Thence Eſa. 30.33. MAWnſam? with the 
they ſacrificed their children to Moloch,by caſting them alive into ” —Lo6 : — 
the fire, as 2 King. 23:10. fer.7.31,32. This val'ey of Hinnom, Fer.q.3 (22, 


Jophet is the ſame with that place in the valley of H/anom, where 


wherein Tophet ſtood, by reaſon of thoſe barbaraus cruel flames, 
became a ſymbol or type of Hel ; whence tiom INV Gebinnom, 
'® 2 | the 


% 
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the Greeks termed Hel fire rime Gehenna. Hence alſo Topher, the 
place in this valley of Hinnom, where this fire burne1, gave ori- 
Zinal to Typhon, as ſome conceive. 

2. The dttribates given to Typhox prove him to be the ſame 
with the Devil, according to that charader given him in Scrip- 
ture. For (1) 'tis ſaid, that Typhon waged war with Jupiter, and 
contended with him for the Empire; whence he was ſtruck down 
by Fupiter into Tartar, &c, So the Scripture afſures us touching 
tne Devil, that for his fin againſt God, he was caſt down to Hel. 
(2)'Tis faid, that when Fupiter had, by a fherie Thunder-bolt, 
itruck down Tybbox, he laid upon nim the mountain ZZtra in Si- 
cilie; which was by him ſet on fire: Whenceal mountais,that had 
any eruptions of hre, were fabled to lie upon Typhox : Which an- 

2 Pet- 2.4. {wers to the Devils character, 2 Pet.2.4. caſt them down to Hel. 
Typhens pa- ETON - : 
rallel with Or the cauſe of al il, therefore they take the ſtories of the Patri- 
Moſes. archs, ſpecially ſuch as moſt infeſted them by oppoſing their Ido- 
\ latrie, and attribute them unto him. We have already mentioned 
/ the ſtorie of »ben ; Who being alwaies hated by rhe poſteritie of 
Cham, (amongſt whom the Egyptians were) palſed amongſt them 
for Pluro and 1yphon. We ſhal now endeavor to ſhew, how the 
Egyptians, out of their curſed þumor, applied the whole ſtorie of 
Moſes unto Typhon, Learned Bocbart (in a conference with him) 
informed me at large, out of Plutarch and others, touching the 
parallel betwixt Typhon and Moſes. © Plutarch (ſaid he) in his Jfs 
* and Ofirz, tels us, (1) That Typbon made war with the Gods, 
$;.e. with the Egyptian /dols; ſo Moſes, Exod. 8. &c. (2) Typhon 
* was the ſon of a Queen ; ſo m_— the adopted ſon of Pharaobs 
* daughter. (3) Typhon was hid inan Ark, and caſt on the river 
* Tanaz ; ſo Moſe:, Exod. 2.3. (4) Typhin had command of al the 
* beaſts; ſo Moſes of the Frogs, &&c. Exod. 8.5, &c. (5) Typhon 
Whftres ills * is faid to divide his Armie into 13. parts 3 fo Moſes the 1ſraelites 
Moſis vide. © NO 13+ (5.8. reckoning the two ſons of Foſeph as diſtin) 
rie adbuc re- © Tribes. T heſe, with ſome other inſtances were given me by Bo- 
centi memoria chart, touching the paralle] betwixt Typhon and Moſes: And find 
celebres, ma- ſyme mention of the ſame in his Hiſtorie de Animalibus ſacris, part.1. 
e's Pg lib. 2, cap. 34. That which gave occaſion-to the Egyptians, and 
putan 4 ;unt. G » fe {; ] f M 0 ſt 6 . 
Sandf. lib.z. Greeks to inter ſo many parcels of Moſes's ſtorie into their Mytho- 
Set.12. logie of Typbon, was the frefpneſſe and wovaltie of Moſes's Atchieve- 
| ments z 


3. And becauſe the Egyptians looked on Typhon as an evil God, * 


- Us ww aire 3 0» 
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ments 3 who lived much about the ſame time, when this Fable- 
coining Art began 3 as before, in Bacchus's genealogie. Sandford, 


Voſius., and Dickiuſon make Typhon, by the art of Anagrammatiſme, Typhons paral- 
&4 ſame with Pythox, the Serpent Apollo deſtroyed ; which they lel with Og. 


take to be a fable of Og, the Giant of Baſax, deſtroyed by Foſhua, 
as before $. 3. and in what follows chap. 5. $. 3. We may take in 
both one ad the orher of theſe References ; becauſe the Mytho- 
logits agreed not in the application of their Fables. 

3, Another name given to Enceladus, which argues his genea- 
logie to be the ſame with the Devils, was Briareus. This name 
Bochart (Can. lib, 1. cap. 28.) makes to be the ſame with 2Y'92 
Bel:al, the name given, by the Hebrews, to the Devil. Thence for 
Bea, 2 Cor.6.15. the Syriac has NIQD, as allo the Arabic. So in 
Heſychins noun Is # ein, OC, 


CHAP..V. 
The Theogonie of Hercules and Mars of FHebraic 


Derwrvation, 


Hercules's origination Phenician or Hebraic. tige from the CBaldee 
RVYT Hera, & Princeſſe. Bgzxxic, 4, Hexe xMi@- the glorie of Fun, or 
the great Hero : whence he ws called alſo by the Phenicians Mel- 
carthus, the King of the Citie. Hercules's Temple ju the Straits, of 
Phenician origine ; a it appears by the Rarities thereim. Hercules 
called Ogmius, either from Og King of Baſan,or from DIY Apemi, 
ftrangers. Hercules's charager by Lucian : his expedition into 
Spain, and Gallia. The Phenician Hercules the ſame with Joſhua: 
Which i proved 1. from the place of their Expedition ; which was 
Arabia, called by the Grecians, India. 2. From the 1dentitie of the 
perſons they fought againſt: The Giants were the Canaanites, and 
T yphox was Og of Baſan. 3. From their mode of fighting. 4. From 
the place where the battel was fought. Nyſſa the ſame with Syna, 
or Niſſt, Exod. 17.15, 5. From Typhon's Bed; which is the 

ſame witb that of Og, Deut. 3.11. 6. From Hercules's name 
Melicarthus ; which i proper to Joſhua, #5 alſo to Mars. Mere 
the 


Hercules's 
origination 
Hebraic. 


Hercules's 
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the ſame with Mars and Joſhua. The Phenician Hercules contem- 
porary with Joſhua. The 4; oy of Mars, and his parallel 
with Joſhua, as alſo with Nimrod. 


d.1. H Aving gone thorough the Genealogie of Saturne, Fupiter, 

Funo, Bacchus, Apollo, &c. with the ſeveral Attributes 
given to them, we now procede to Hercules ; whoſe name is by 
Fuller, lib.2. miſcel. $. cap;7. derived from the Phenician or Hebrew 
22 RT, beholding al things : Whence he makes Hercules to be the 
Sun, and ſo theſame with Baal. , Others, ſuppoſing Hercules to be 
ſon of Funo, draw the origination of his name alſo from her z ac- 
cording to that of the Etymologiſt, Heexic, Hexe naige, Hercules, is ſo 
called, becauſe he was the gtorie of Funs. Thotrgh I cannot miſſike 
this Etymon, yet I ſhal reduce it originally to a Phenician or Hebrew 
extract ; making the Greek ng: the ſame with the Chaldee RVN 
Hera, or "VN Herin, as Eſa. 34. 12. whence the Greek 5pwec, and 
the Latin Heroes received their derivation. The Hebrew EIN, 
which the Chaldees read PUN and PN, and the Syrians [INN 
coming from MN albuit, fignifies al5afoi ; thence principes, prima- 
tes, and Heroes ; becauſe ſuch uſually wore white garments: So 
Ecclef;, 109: 17, EIIMWTt2, alſo Jer: 27. 19. *MN Princes; and 


cording to this Phenician or Chaldee origination, Hercules ſighities 
the great Hero, or Prizce, This alſo ſuits with Hercule,'s Phenician 
name Melicarthw, mentioned by Philo Byblius,out of Sanchoniathoy, 
Euſeb, prepar. lib. 1. ws 92 Anjuapyret yirdlar Mikxagd@>, 9) Hexrnne, of 
Demaruntes is begotten Melcarthus ; who alſo is Hercule:, Melcarthus, 


in the Phenician tongue, is Malec Kartha RIP TID, the King of the | 
Citie, i. e. (ſaies Bechart) of Tyre. Thence alſo the Amathuſians Þ 


called Hercules, Meaunz, i.e. King ; as Heſychins : and others Mani; 


- which anſwers to Hexxx3e, 1. e. Hero, or Prince, &c. Farther, taat 
" Hercules, both name and perſcn, was originally not of Greek, but 


of Phenician Extra@, is evident by the Places, Temples, Worſhip, and 


Temple at his Rites conſecrated unto him. To begin with that ancient Temple 


pilfars, of dedicated to Hercules, in the place called Hercules's pillars, at the 
Phenician 


origine. 


mouth of the Straits. It is evident, that Hercules was worſhipel 
here after Phenician Rites, as Appianus in Therics : Hercules's Tem- 
ple, (faies he) which i at the Pillars, ſeems to me to hve been built by 


rites 
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the Phenicians ; for he s worſhiped to thi very day after a Pheniciat , 


Jer.39.6. [Y'INM from MN, the fem. MN white. So that ac# Þ 
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rite : neither is their God Theban, but Tyrian. Mela would have 


this Temple to belong to the Egyptian Hercules, but to be built by 
the Tyrians : But Bochart proves, that the Egyptian Hercules was 


. the ſame with the Phexician, This Temple, dedicated to Hercules, 


was very famous for many Karities, (which were molt tabulous) 
appendent and belonging thereto: As I. that it was placed, as 
they anciently corceited, at the moſt extreme part of the world ; 
whence Hercules's pillars had a ne plus ultra attributed to them. 
2. This Temple is conceived to be molt ancient, and to have had 
its original jtruGure irom the Phenicians, in their tirſt navigations 
into thoſe parts, about Moſes and Foſpuas time. 3. They lay alſo, 
that the mater of the Food continued after many ages inccrrupt, 
4. There were various Sculptures, whit added value to that Tem- 
ple, with many donaries, as the ilydras, Diomedes's hories, Hercu- 
les's 12 labours cut in ſtone, Pygmalion's golden Olive. 5. They 
imagined alſo, that Hercules himſelf was hid in that Temple ; and 
that by the preſence of that Deitie they, were ſecured from al 
danger, as Bochart, Can. lb. 1. cap. 34. fo!. 676. 

$. 2. Moreover, that Hercules was of Phenician or Hebrew origi- 
nal, wil farther appear by what footſteps we find of him amongſt 


The Rarities 
in Hercules 
Temple. 


Hercules cal- 


the old Gauls and Brit1ins. The Ganls termed Hercules, Ogmins : j,, amongſt 


” 


 {o Lucian in Hercul; 5 Hegxxie 8 Ki\Toi Oy puter oropud Gum gurl TH emyar : the Gauls, 


< The Celti (a Tribe of the Gauls) cal ddercules 1n their Mother- Ogmius. 


* tongue, Ogmins, Some deduce this name Ogmius trom Og Kirg 
© of Baſan, who was ſlain by Foſhua., the Phenician Hercules. Thus 


Dickinſon Delphi Phxniciz, cap.4. © But whence 0ywg-? was it not See moreof 


* from the ſlain Dolphin, angie; ſo peradventure, Hercyles, or 
* Foſhna, from ſlain Og, was called 0@- Ogis : For I ſuſpet that 
* 4 (either from a Celtic or Greek Epenthefss) was more lately foiſt- 
*edin: For the Orecians oft inſert # in the midle of words. as 
* Enſtathins in JL. 2. Bun. Bochart (Cax. lib, 1, cap. 42. fol. 737.) 
makes 0gmius to be a Phenician, or Hebrew appellation, the ſame 
with MAY agemi, 1. e. inthe Arabic, Barbarians, or ſtrangers; be- 
cauſe Hercules coming from Africa, or the Gades, after many utt- 
wearied libors and travels, both by Sea and Land, at laſt arrived 
amongit the Garls. So murh the picture of Hercules, related bv 


 *from Og, th> ſlain Giant? Foras the Grecians called Apol'o, hi Sef.z. 


Lucian, in Hercul, g1Ves us to Underſtand ; where he is deſcrihed Hercules*s 


viper, Oc. © Adecrepit old man, bald behind, with the remainder _ ' 


©! 


+ < 


Hercules bis 
expedition 
into Gallia. 


Hereules Ogmias in Spain and Gallia, 


in Bochart, Can. lib. 1. cap. 42. fol. 737. and Dicknſ. Delph. Phxy, 
cap. 4. As for the way, by which Hercules paſſed into Gellia, we 
find good conjettures thereof 1n Bochert, Can.lib.1. cap.41t. The 
* ſame Hercules ({aies he) who fixed his foot in Spaix, .ſeems alſo 
'T ro have invaded Gallia ; not by the Pyrexean Mountains, which 
© was too difficult a task, but by -the Ligutic Sea; by which the 
* Rhodani firſt, and after the Phoce, found paſſage into Gallia. As 
© an inftance hereof, take the ſharp battel fought betwixt Hercy- 
**e; and the Ligures, near the mouth of Rhodan; whereof not 
* only the Poets,but alſo Hifforians and Ajtronomers make mention, 
£* Hercules might alſo paſſſÞfrom the Gades, through the Ocean, 
© into Gallia, Yea, the ſame Bochart proves alſo, that Hercules 
© was iti Briztannie. So Can. lib. 1. cap. 39. Plinie lth. 7. cap. 56, 
ſaies, © That Midacritus was the firſt that hrought Lead from the 
© Hands, Caſſtterifes, For Midacritus we muſt read Melicartus, or 
© Melgariþis, he Phenician Hercules in Sancho»iathon ; to whom the 
© Pheniciaxs referred their Weiterne navigations. ;For Midacr.tu 
'©isa Greek name ; now the Grecians knew nothing of the [1nd 
© Caſfiterides, as Herodotus acknowlegeth., Who this Phenicic 


| Hercules, who viſited theſe Weſterne parts, was, and in what oe 


| helived, is diſputed by the Learned : Fochart, Phaleg lib.3. cap,), 


tes ns, That the Phenicians are thought to have ſailed into Spain, 496 
even unto Gades, under Hercules the Tyrian Commander ;, whom ſon: 
make ſynchronous with Moſes ; but I am deceived, if this expedtion were 
#0t in that Age, wherein the Fews, being maiters of Canaan, forced the 
' &ncient inhabitants to wander elſewhere : ſo that as one part of the 
paſſed int» Boeotia , under Cadmus ; ſo another into Africa ind 
Spain, x#der Hercules : This is manifeſt by the two Tingitane,(Calld 
Hercules's) pillars, which were.to be ſeen with a Phenician 1nſcrip- 
tion; which taught, That thoſe Pillars were erefted, by thoſe 
who fled from the face of Foſhua, the ſon of Nav?, the Robber, 
8&c. Enſebixs, in his Chronicon, ad numerum 498.. tels us, that 
Hepxaia Tivis pas;v cf poirixn yIgtzsoy Alader nn4g5 duos, Herculec, ſirnamed 
" Diodas, w4 ſaid to be in Phenicia about ths time, If ſo, he mult 
tnen be contemporarie with Moſe;: For the year 498. fals in with 

rhe 73 year of Moſes, as Bochart, Can, pref. fol. 3. 
6. 3. As for the many Fables, touching Hercules his _ 
abar\, 


B. 2: 


"I 79 m4b- ©» 707 . . . . . Xs 
; © bf his hair white ; or a wrinkled skin, and ſwarthie, juſt like 
» © old Mariners. More touching this deſcription of Hercules, ſee 
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pear 
labor, 
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s. and warlike atchievements, ſome conceive them to be tra- Hercules his 
_— from Eſau; but others; on more probable conjeAtures, Les. with 
from Foſhua his victorious exploits,&c. Thus Saxdford, de deſcenſu 7 
Chriſti lib. 1. $. 20. © Some one perhaps wil wonder, ſeing things 
£ are thus, how it-comes to paſſe, that Foſpuz found no favour a- 

«* mong the Poets, who ſeem to be filent concerning him: But 

« truly it proves quite otherwiſe ; tor they mention more of him 

« than ofany other, except Moſes: So that who their true Hercules 

© was, Who allo their true Apollo was, wil eaſily appear, when the 

< true account of al thoſe things, which they ſo much ſing of the 

< Giants wars, is brought ro light. For its manifeſt, that the 

© Poets drunk in almoſt al this whole Hiſtorie, from the Hebrew 

© monuments ; and that the War undertaken (by Zoſbua) againſt 

© the Canganites, was the fountain, whence Grece ſucked in the 

© moſt of thoſe things they fable of their Giants, overcome by the 

© Gods, The Fables agree, that the Gods, which engaged againſt 

« the Giants, i. e. Canaanites, came up out of Egypt; and that they 

© were twelve Tribes; alſo that they conſtituted Bacchus, i. e. 

© Moſes, commander in chief of the whole 4rmie : Bur becauſe the 

© main.condud and ſtreſſe of the War (after Moſes's death) was 

© jncumbent on Foſþua,therefore they attribute the chief manage- Hercaler the ' 
© ment of the War unto him, under the deſguiſe of Hercules, 8c. ſame with | 
So V offius de Idololat. lib. 1. cap. 26. where he gives us a lively pa- 4 og us 
rallel betwixt Hercules and Joſhua, in theſe particulars. 1. Whereas many parti- 
"ris faid that Hercules, as wel as Bacchus, made an Expedition into culars. 
India ; hereby he proves muſt be meant 4ra5ia: For the Greeks x. The place 
eſtimedal countries beyond the mid-land Sea, as parts of Indie. of their expe- 
His own words are theſe: *© For the expedition both of Liber and dition the 

© Hercules was undertaken in Arabia; which cannot be denied, amt, vt- 

© when we have proved, that Liber was Moſes, and Hercules Joſhua, "© 
&c. Thus alſo Sandford, de deſcenſu Chriſti lib.1. $. 20, * That un- 

© der Hercules muſt be underſtood Fofua, firſtly appears, by com- 

© memorating that (which is the head of this affair) the Egyprian 

© Hereulgs and Dionyſus, by commun counſel and conſent, engaged 

© againſt the Indians: That theſe Indians were the Canaanites, we 

© have already ſhewn. That this Dionyſus was Moſes, T hope none 

*can further dout. Muſt not this Hercules then be Joſtrua ? truly 

© the time exattly accordeth, according to Auſtin, who aſſignes to 

© Hercules and Eacchus, their _ the departure of the 


Iſraelites 


the ſame, 


namely Her- 
cules was Jo- 


ua, and 
oe Og. 
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_—_ 
2. The perſons © ]{raclites out of Egypt, and the death of Foſhua, &c. 2. As for 


the perſons which engaged in this Expedition, Apellodorns biblioth, 
19, relates, that on the one fide there were engaged Typhoeus, with the 
reſt of the Giants; and on the other part, Jupiter, with Hercules, and 
the reſt of the Gods. Thy Oriental Hercules (faies Voſfiws) for ſome 
Ages, more ancient than the Theban, was by his true name called Joſhua, 
who made war with the Canaanites; among} whom were the ſons of Anak, 
and other Giants, 43 Numb, 13.29, 34. But more particularly, the land 


Deut. 3- 13+ of Baſan ws called the land of the Giants, as Deut. 3. 13. amongſt 


Quid enim Hog Hebreis ſignificat ? 
uſtulatum ſcilicet : (F quid Typhes 
Grecis , annon pariter ac penitus 
idem ? Tuphein enim Heſychio eft 
choris phlogos Kapnon anemat tem 
phlegeſthai, haiefthai. At vero Poete 
Typhaum, nomine ardentem cum 
primum repreſentaſſent : a1bil illis 
deinde in promptu magis, (nomint 
omen ut reſponderet) qudm enm etia 
introducere ardentem corpore oF 
percuſſum fulmine, ex acie denique 
fugientem, Sandford, de deſcerſu 
Chrifti, th. 1. Se&. 20. 


3. Their mode 


* whom Og was King, as verſ. 11, Now this Og is 
4 called by the Grec1ans, Tupay, TYSSS, TUBdtey, or 
* upaxue 5 Which words being derived from -vew, 
* to kindle or burne, have the ſame import with 
*Og; which comes from JP, 1. e. burnt, So 
© that Zypho is the ſame with Og. The ſame is 
mentioned by Sardferd, (from whom Vofſius 
ſeems to have korrowed this, as many other of 
his choicer notions) de deſcenſu Chriſti ib. x, 
6. 20. We ſee that the war of Hercules againſt the 
Giants, and that of Joſhua againſt the Canaanites, 
exadly agree both in time, and place, and mode of 
tighting. Let us now conſider the Enemies, whereof 
Typhceus w# the Prince; who, that he was the ſame with Og of Balan, 
I am convinced by many indubitable arguments ; the chief whereof is taken 
from ha Bed. For Homer (Iliad. g.) tels vs, that the chief of the 
Giants had his Bed, a agiuorr, in Arimis ; which exadly anſwers to that 
of the ſacred Scriptare, Deut.3Z.11. For ouly Og King of Bafan remained 
of the remnant if the Giants ; behold his Bedited was a Bedjted of Iron: k | 


it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon ? nine cubits was the length 


thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, &C. 

'T is poſſible, that Hercules, from this name Og, was by the Phe- 
a ciaxs firſt, and then by the old Gauls, ftiled Ogmins ; as Lucian in 
Hercul. The Celti cal Hercules Ogmins, as before $. 1. 

3. Hercules ſeems paralle] with Foſhna in the mode of fighting, 


of fighting the and viGorie. *Tis ſaid of Hercules, that whil/t be was fighting with the 


364 og Tof- Giants, Jupiter rained down ftones, &c. This anſwers exadtly to 


the ſtorie of Foſhua, his ſtrenuous atchievement, and Gol's 
raining down ſtones, by which he flew a great part of the 


Giants, Foſhua 10, II, The Lord caſt down great ſtones from Heaven 
| upon 
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) 
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upon them, unto Azekab, and they died, &o. Thus 
Sandford. deſcenſu Chriſti, 116.1, $. 209, * Whence had 
© Homer the Tradition of this horrible Earthquake, 
© thundering, and lightning (in the Giants war?) It 
© may be he had from the thing it ſelf: For this 
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Noni 4 Fehoſchuha lapidis 


bus + celo cadentibus adjute, 
ortum habere potuiſſe de Her- 
cule fabulam, qua is ſimili» 
ter adjutus dicitur & Poets. 
Sandford deſc. |. 1. Seftrc. 


* tight in Baſan (mentioned Joſh. 10. 11.) was of almoſt formi- 
© dable; both by reaſon of the immenſe preparation, as alſo trom 
© the horrid Judgment of God, which in that day he moſt pywer- 
< fully ſhowered down on his moſt fierce Adverſaries ; although 
* we want not probabilitie,that the Poets here mixed ſtories,which 
* in the ſacred Scriptures are diſtin&, and ſo drew to this ſtorie 
* (Fohh.10.11.) like paſſages 3 ſuch as we find in Dav'ds Plalmes, 
© as Pſal.77.18. The voice 0 f thy thunder was in Heaven, the lightnings 
© lightned the world., the Earth trembled and ſhook, &&c. Thus likewiſe 
Dickinſon (who follows Sandford herein, as in many other like Pa- 
rallels) Delphi Phaniciz. cop. 4. © Moreover as Foſhua, (Joſh. 10. 
© 11.) So Hercules alſo was aided by {toxes ſent from Heaven : whence, 
£ T ſuppoſe, he received the name Saxanus; the ot igination where- 
© of Lillius Gyaldus, (in Hercule) confefſeth he was ignorant. 


4. There is alſo a very great agreament *twixt Foſhug and Her- 4. Inthe place 


cules as to the place where this battel was fought. *Tis confeſſed 
that ſome make this place, where Hercules thus contended with 
the Giants, to be in Narbonne, between Maſiilia and the mouth of 
Khodan; others in Pallene; others in Arcadia : But Voſſius (de 14o- 
tolatr. lib. 1. cap. 26.) gives 15 4 more probable conje&ure, that 
this place, where Hercules and the Giant Ty?b» fought, was in 


Arabia near Nyſſa and Serbonzs 3 +This may be proved out of Apel- 


lonius 1N agprevam, 8: 
Ix4ro f duras. 


"Ovgia 3 refjev Nuarnion, &c. He (1. C. Typhaeus) came thus 
to the m:untains and \\yſſeian field ; where alſo he lies over- 
whelmed unde” the water of Serbonis, &c. That by Nyſſu 
here is to be underſtood a mountain of Arabia, the 
Scholiaſt acknowlegerth : which mountain Ny or 
Nyſa ſome conceive to be the ſame with Monnt Syaz, 
different only by a Tranſpoſition of leters: Others 
take it tobe the ſame with the mount Nyſa, ſacred 
to Bacchus or Moles, who was called awveg-, the God of 


His nobis peropportane ſuc 
curret Apollonius : Typhas 
on fulmine percuſſus, (5 ar- 
dens, ad Nyſſeos montes ve- 
nit, ibique videri defiit. Hoc 
teftimonio confeFa res eft. 
Eſt enim hic Serbanidis lg» 
cus in confinio Zgypti, Nyſa 
autem in Arabia, Sandford, 
de Deſcenſ. lib. x, SeF. 20. 
Exod.17.15, 


Nyſa, from Ex04.17. 15. . Fehovah Nyſi, the Lird is my banner, as be- 


fore chap.3. 9.5. of Bacch.:s, Va 


Tis 
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Tis true, ſome Mythologiſts place this Nyſſa, near which Her- 

s overtame the Giant Typhon, in India 3 but *tis evident, that 

the 'ancietf Greciarls meant thereby no other than Arabia 3: for 

they Tiled al" rhe Oriental parts beyqnd the midland Sea, by this 
name of Tie ;" as it agpeats,by that of Ovid de Arte Amandi, ...._ 
- SinFromedam Perſeus nights fortavit ab Indu.. .. 43 

Whereas Perſen3 brought rot his wife Andromeda from India, but 

from 'Foppa, a town of Phenicia, as Strabo lib.1. Ke re wet ri Ard ggruetur 

& lirrs cvuBrru gar, So Dickinſ. Delph.cap. 4. and Voſſius, as betore. 

_ © Bs tor Serbonis, the other place, near which the Giant Typho was 
 . overcome by Hercules, Prolemeus tels us, that Serbonjs was betwixt 
-- Egypt and Paleffine ; and according to Plutarch, (in the life of An- 

t0nzus) the Egyptians cal the Marſhes, of Serbonis, the exſpiration of 

\'8:) *  Typho. And whereas 'tis faid by Apollonius, That 7 yphon 


Auin, & mii pemtiſſhme 1;6;\gyerwhelmed under the water of Sebonis ; this table- 


ron len or. ſome conceive to be drawn from Fob 26.5, where that 
bonidis room ſubmerſo Which 1s rendred by us, dead things are formed.under the 


non aljunde confi8gmfaiſſe, waters, is'tranſlated by others, T he Giants grone under the 
quam ex Jobi 26:5." Gi-" £ , 


iy 


waters, Whenice it evidently appears. that Hercules's 


ganres 1:gemunt Tub ''a-.. defration 6 f Ty pho, near to Nyſſa and Serbonis, relates: 


quos. Dirkinſ. De. Phan. 


Cap. 2. : ''to the deſtruftion of Og, and the other Canaanitih 


222 7.00 Canaan. X | 
s. Thebedof &5, Whereas *tts ſaid Deut. 3. IT. that Og King of. Baſan had a 
ſame wi 
thar of 0g, 


Typho _ bedited of Irsx, &c. a learned-man has thought, that the memorie;- 
of this iron bedifed remain'd amongſt the Gentiles. So Homer, 11. « -: 

Deur. 3.11. {Peaking of Jupiters ſtriking down this Giant Typbe, by his thun-, 
der-bolt, addes ely Agdpors 691 pag Tupwi@- $Mja8yeu nas, In Aromaa, where | 


-* they ſay T yÞhon's bed remains. _ | 
1% This 1s thus expreſfed by Virgil, _ 
. — — Dutmque Cubile A} 


Sive autem © Inarimes, Jovis imperiis impoſta Typhzo. 


Typhonis name Where, what Homer ExPr efſed in two words «r Agizere, Virgil, upon ' 


ſpeſfes, hve 


iſtoriam, viz 4 miſtake, jn\1s In one Inarimes, yet fo.as. we may ſafely conclude 


ovur Ovoſi- he means the ſame. Farther; that this age Arimay where Homer - 


milius ioveni- and Virgil place Typhor's bed, is the ſame with Syria, is evident 
ev v7 | n4 fiom that of Stra» 2,lib, 1.3. Tc Eogue Agiuuuc Hxoreans ic 'iv Agturr Aiyunn 
Dick. Delph. by the Arimi they underſtand the Syrians, who are now called Arami : 
Fhen,c, 2 Tightly-indeed ; for Aram the Son of Sem, was the father of the 

| | Syrians; 


."Ciants, by Foſhua and the Iſraelites, in their paſſage to. 


©'5. Hercules's Parallel with Joſhua; = 

Syrians 3 whence Syria was alfo called IN 4m, and the Syrians . 
Arimeans ; 'as Strabo, lib. 16. Exlwis Aggpaire ixanur 4 agfpre., Of this 

ſee more Dickinſon,Delphi Phoen.c.2, where he proves that Og.aydl 

Typhen are the ſame. T. From their names : = Comes, from. Greci fers pev 
1Iger, to burne; which anſwers to I'W Og, burned, 2. Og was the MniaHebrat- 
tiead of the Giants,” who' fighting againſt the Lord, . were de-, Xantes, Thpho- 
ſtroyed, yea'caſt down to Hel; which is thence ſtiled, Prov.21.16, ory" 
CORD) 271P;- the Congregation of the, Giants. Hence the Grecialis.gentemfernnte 
fabled; that 1yphon was not only Swpdx@r, 4Ciant that fought againſt ſed & —rene 


the Gods ; but alſo by them caſt into 7 arter, there. to. burne far Þ191a in Tar» 
; ara mirrunrs 


ever» That by the Giants war, we are to underſtand, that. of Qg, pjcp. cop. x 
and the reſt of the Canainiites, ſee B. 3. C. 8. 6.1. and Dick. £4. *© __ 
Hereby we may gather, that Typho anſwers to, Og ; who was ſlain 
in Aramea or Syria by Foſhue, So Voſſius de Idslolat. lib, 1. cap. 26. 
where he concludes ; Theſe things ſufficiently ſhew, that Her- 
les's battel againſt the Giants, and Typho, was .com-, ,.; . _ .... ' 
mitted in Arabiaand Syia3 in which places they Vere Jocum, benauerat Homerus 
fought againſt the Canaanites,and Og King of Be- cd Acme quod Virgilius cim 
ſan, as Mvſes teacheth. Neither does the Age of. ear Be {= ning wh: - 
Hercules and Foſhua differ: on! y we may not un- Diſerte 'enim princeps ille _— 
derſtand the Theban, but the Oriental Hercules rum arimos 'notat, quos in Syria - 
hereby 3 whom we may cal the Egyptian Herenu- collocat Poſſidonius, cui Strabo a- 
les ; becauſe he (i. e. Joſhua) was borne in Egypt 3 JR Tay CNFENS AVFBONS GE 
| ; | "Mp bl As a;"{yc. Sandford, de Dc- 
alſo the Indian, 1. e. the Arabian, Hercules 5 be- fcepfu Chriſti libi:z. Se 20 
cauſe he performed his great Atchievements \ .; | ; : 
here ; alſo the Tyrian or Phenician Hercules; becauſe the Ty ians 
transferred the things done by this Foſhua, to their Heveules. 

6.” The Identitie betwixt Hercules and Foſhua, may be conclude;l.Hercules 
from the name Melicartus, given to Fercules, by Sonchoniathoy, "me Melicar- 
Enſeb.prep.lib.1. Maxizagd@- 5 % Henxare, Melicarthus, who alſo is Her- | 4 proper to 
cules, Melicarthus 1s either the ſame with the Thenician NINTP. JD Teſhua, 

Melec Kartha which ſgnifies King of the Citie : or elſe with 

why 722 Melee arits; the terrible or ſirng King :- for from [W, 

arits, firing - oF terrible, by an eaſte tranſpoſition, came the Greek 

agree, the name which the Egyptians gave unto Mors, who-in theſe 

oriental pat ts paſſed for the ſame with Hercules. So Voſſius de Ido- 

llaty.lib. 1;c4p.*22, where, having given the firſt Etymon of Meli= = 

cartbus, from SIP 7D, headdes, © but *tis lawful to affirme, Mlicarthu 
that the laſt part of the word is the ſame with azz, For Mars boos wh 

- a" 


62 Hercules the ſame Mars and Joſhaa. B, 2, 


* and Hercules were promiſcuouſly uſed in thoſe Oriental parts, 


* Now apmae, With the Egyptians, was Mars, and of the ſame origi- 
* nal with apc 3 namely from PPW arits, which, by the traje&ion 
* of t, Makes Artis, or apnc 3 and hence by the rejez29 of + came 


* agac. Now the Heb. PW avits ſignifies a terrible, and (wlanrnng;) 
a valiant, man, or warrier. This is the proper charader ot Zoſhua, 
who was contemporary to, and T preſume, the ſame with, the 
Pheniczan Hercules. And indeed this Age, wherein Hercules 1s ſaid 
to live, atforded no one comparable to Foſ-ua for Warlike At- 
chievements. | | 

7. Hearne 7, Yea, the Greek Heannie, the name of Hercules, gives us farther 

the fame _ conjectures, that he was amongſt the Phenicians the ſame with 

"5 wh and 7% Mars, theGod of Batte! ; and both the ſame originally with Zo/hus, 
For HezxxFs (as before) is the ſame Hex: xxi@e, Hera”s Glorie, or fame. 


Now He is either ( by an uſual tranſpoſition of leters) the |þ 


ſame with age, Marss name, from P*W arits or aris (for the 
_ © Greeks, and Latins write Y by $.) terrible or valiant ; orelſe with 
the Chaldee PINT Herin, and the Syriac PINT Harin 5 which fig- 
nifies Princes, or Heroes : So Eccleſ,10.17. FINN TA ſons of Princes, 
as Jer. 27.19. *NN; whence the Greek Hgwe, Heroes, Hence we 
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find both theſe Joyned together by Heſychivs, in his charafter of 7 


the Perſian Princes or Heroes : Agrator of gui avags Nipome, the Arie1, 0! 
Martial Commanders, are called by the Perfians, Heroes. apraig- from 
agrac, the name of Mars and Hercules, ſignifies a great and rervible 
Champion. So Herodot. lib. 6. tels us, that, according to the 
Greek tongue, Agrofiptnc, pigar AgniQ”, Artoxerxes #4 4 great Warvrie:, 


From PW, which denotes a terrible and valiant Warrier. And then, Fs 


whereas Heſychius ſaies, that theſe Artei, or Warriers, were by the 


Perſians ſtiled 5pas, this is the ſame with the Chaldee [PVT Herin, 
Frances, Nobles, Heroes, as before. - So that whether we derive Ho- 
cules from one or Yother, it comes al to the ſame 3; namely. thit 
he was the ſame with Mars, a terrible Champion or Hero ; which 
anſwers exadtly to F-frud's charafter ; who was the moſt renowi- 

2, That the ed Champion of his Age, wherein Hercules was ſuppoſed to 1've. 
ancient Her- $. That the molt ancient Herenles was not a Greczan, but a 7 mria!, 
cules wa yr Fhenician Her», and the ſame with Fo/bua, may be conclnde! 
COIs by what-we find of him in Lucian, Enſebius, an1 othe.s. Firit, 
wot s me that the moſt ancient Hercules was not a Grecian but Tyrian, 's evi 
with Joſhua, dent by what is delivered concerning bim in Lecian, Re we 
cddeſſe 
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Goddeſſe. That 1emple ( ſaies he) of Hercules, which is at Tyre, belongs 

not to the Theban Hercules, wh:ch the Greeks fo much extol ; but him 

that I ſpeak of is more ancient, ſtiled xwe@- igacs the Tyrian Hero. Thus 

Lucian, who cals Hercules $gac, whence Hematie, and both from (?VN 

Princes, Heroes, &Cc. as betore, | | 

9. That this Phenician Hercules was the ſame with Foſbua, Voſſiue 9. Hercules 

(de Idol:l. lib. 1. cap. 26.) proves, as by many other arguments, fo pany 
ſpecially from their parallel as to the time, and age,wherein they 7” Teſhua, 
hved: tis words are theſe ; Tea that this Hercules lived in the'ſame pyit Hercules 
Age with Joſhua, # the opinion of the Ancients; as Euſebius, in Chro- ille Z2yptine, 
nicis. Fer, num. 142. he brings in Moſes enjoying the bleſſed V ifion Poſſevino tefte 
of God on Mount Sina : and 5. years before, namely num. 137. you find, _—_ = 
that Hercules, firnamed4 Deſanaus, was greatly famous in PheniCia. ,jox andrum, 
This name Deſanaws, given to Hercules, ſome make to be derived quod Foſhue 
from [WT Daſchen, fat and jtrong,whence #ſal;22.30. PIX ?I@1 the temporibas 
fat or ſtrong of the Earth, i, e. the potent, or mighty of the earth: which 4Þ'* convenit. 


appellation exa&tly ſuits with Hercules, (who was ſtiled potent ) as --— pA 


alſo with Foſþua. Hence alſo Hercules is fabled to be fellow ſol- Deſanawe. 
dier with Bacchus ; and together with him to appear at the moun- Pſal.22.30. 
tain Nyſz, againſt the Giants : which exactly anſwers-to Foſhua's 
accompanying of Moſes, whom many of the Poets called Bacchae, 


as before chap. 3. $. 3. | 
Others make Hercules to be the ſame with Samſon. Thus Pool, 
Synopſ. Criticor, on Fudg.16.30. out of Bonfrerivs, A. Lapide & Sera- 
raus. © Many, faith he, think that: the Gentiles borrowed their 
* fable of Hercules out of the Hiſtorie of Samſon; ſeing in truth 
* Hercules was no other than Samſon, This is proved (1.) From 
* the Agreament between the times of Hercules and Samſon. (2.) 
© From their Agreament in Exploits, and Charaters : Hercules is 
* made to be a perſon of huge itrength, both of body and mind ; 
* He killed a Lion, &c. So Samſon. Hercules was by Fupiter made 
* a flave to Exrytheus ; and for the regaining of his libertie, was 
© to work out ſo many huge labors : What means this, but Sam- 
* ſons bejng a ſlave to the Philiftines ; and for the delivering of 
_ © himſelf and his friends, his undertaking ſo many hard exploits? 
< Moreover, the effeminate ſervitude of Hercules with Omphbales ; 
* as alſo his penitenceafter fo many: Homicides, and Luſts ; with 
* his reiterated expiations ; andat length his voluntarie death in 
* the mountain Oefe, do not. theſe things fpeak Samſons petulence 
| © IN 


Mars his 
Tweqgonie. 


Bſal. 24.8. 


64 Mars's Theogonte Hebraic, B. 2; 
© in Dal;ls, and then his bitter ſervitude, and thence his penj- 
© tence, and laſtly his voluntarie death? What means Hercules's 
© two pillars but thoſe. which Semſon thook. (3.) Hercules was 
« worſhipt by the Tyrians and Phenicians.as an Hero, and great God. 
< And Samſon lived about the ſame place. (4.) Their Names 


< agree, Samſon ſiguitieth a little Sun : and truly that Hercules was 


© the Sun appears by his name, according to Macrob. Saturn. Thus 
< Pool of the Parallel betwixt Samſon and Hercules : But Voſſius, de 
Idololat. lib, 1. cap.22. refutes this ; by ſhewing, that the Phenician 


Hercules lived about the ſame time, that Mofes was preſent with 


God in the Mount, according to Erſebius ; and therefore he can- 
not be the ſame with Semſox, whoſe Age ſuits better with the 
Theban Hercules, Thus much for Hercules his genealogie from, and 
paritie with, Joſhus, &c: | | 

$. 4. Having done with Hercules, we ſhal adde a little more 
touching Mars, who amongſt the Fhenicians was the ſame with 
Hercules, and ſo originally Foſhua 5 as it may farther appear both 
from his Names, and Attributes. | 

I. As for the Creek name age, it may fetch its Etymon either from 
PW Aris, terrible and ftrong ; or from NN Harin, Princes. Heroes; 
as in the foregoing Sefion. Heinfius deduceth ame from OWN, 
the Suu; which the Greeks worſhipt alſo under the name of 
Mars. The Latin Mars might te derived from apc by the appoſition 
of M. Bnt Glaſſius Gram. $. lib, 4. Trad. 3. obſerv. $. derives Mrs 
from MWD, he rebelled; and ſo we may look on him as the ſame 


with Nimrod. Voſſius tetcheth it rather from PID Warats, pollere, 


to be ſtrong, &c. Whence alſo Mars was catled by ſome az:2g-. So 
Fuliau the Apoſtate, in his oration of the Sun, ſpeaks thus : * Iris 
© lawful yet to draw forth ſomewhat from the Th-ulogie of the 
© Phenicians : Thoſe who inhabit Edeſſz, a place from al etecnitie 
*facred to the Sun, give him two Aſeſſers, Monimw and Azizu, 
Which Jamblichus thus interprets, as Moni mus is Me. curie. ſo Azizw 
Mars, &c. a2%@- ſeems apparently but a der 'vative from the Syriac 
and Arabic NY Aziz, which ſignifies /irng. So Pſal.24.8. TW) MM 
Febovah Hizzuz, the Lord ſtrong : whence Mars was ſtiled by the 

Phenicians MY Hizzuz. The ſame name was alſo given him by 
the ancient Gauls, as It appears in the Hiſtorie of the old Gauls, 
by Antonius Goſſenins, lib.1, cap. 28. alſo by Bochart, Can. l. 1. c. 42. 

< Heſw properly lignifies ftrong or mighty ; as NIP Hizzuz among® 
* the 
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© the Hebrews, and IP aziz with the Chaldees, &e, 


2. As for the Genealogie, and Attributes of Mars, ſome make him Mare his pas 
to be the fame with Hercules, and ſo, by-conſequence, paratiel unto !4el with 
Foſpua. So Voſſius, de Idololat. lib. 1. cap; 22. tels'us, * That Me- / 99 


© licarthus, Hercules's name, may be derived from Melec- Artes; for 
© Mars and Hereules paſſed promiſcuouſly, afmmongit the Orientats, 
© for one and the ſame God. "Tf fo, then Mars, as wel as"Hertales, 
runs paralle} with FeſMne. This ſeems to agree with what Dio- 
dorns, lib.5, ſ peaks 'of Mars: + aplw i} AuYoey ao wherey xa]aoxeva om rare 
| aMian, % Ferridra; xaSorNioa, x; * o& F udxait crmalrier eripynar eionyion Ms pores - 
orra To's ame rra Tore Deore, © The Mythotogiſts report, that Mars 
© was the firſt who furniſhedarmature,and Soldiers with/ Avmes, 
6 and brought in the mode of fighting by ſignes given ; and-de- 
© ſtroyed al thoſe, who would not believe the Gods.i':T-ami:not 
ignorant, that UVoſirs (de Idololatr. lib. x. exp. 165) refers thisde- 
ſcription of Mars to-Nimrod, whom they make- to be the-firſt In- 
ventor of Armes, and militarie Aﬀairs.: but there are-ſome things 
that may incline us rather to believe, that Foſhus gave the origi- 
nal Idea'to this: Oriental Tradition touching Mars. © :As:4% Diodorus 
tels us, that this Mars deſtroyed ſuch as disbelieved, or difobtyed- the Gods : 

Which cannoe properly be referred to Nimrod; whoiwas the firſt 
that taught men to disbelieve and difobey the Gods ; but it may 
be very appoſitely applied unto Fofhua, who was zelous and bold 
in deſtroying the unbelieving, and diſobedient, bethFews;"and 
Canaarites,* 8c. 2. Whereas he tels'us, that the Mythalogiits ſay, 
Mars ws the firſt that invented militarie weapons-and\ affairs; 8c. This 

may as wel refer to Foſhua, as to Nimrod, For albeit Nimrod began 

wars in Aſia the greater, or Babylon; yer we find: no conſiderable 

wars amongſt the Canaanites, or-Pbenicians, til Fofoua's time ; who _ 
by reaſon of his great militarie Exploits and videries, might wel be 
reputed the Gol of War, Mays,” or Heraules, 3. That which may 
adde to this paralleliſing of Mars with Foſhua, is, that the Mytho- 
logiſts (whom Dijodorus here brings in as the Authors of this de- 
ſcription) found abundant more mater and reaſon to reduce the 
ſtories, they had received by Tradition touching Foſhua, unto 

Mars, than thoſe of Nimrod : for the ſtories of Foſhua were then, 

when Mytholpgie began to creep into the world,very freſh and preg= 

nant, &c. 4. We have proved before, out of the conceſſions of 
Uoſtus himfelf, that Mars was the ſame-with Hercules, and there- 

fore with 7oſua. þ 2 3. Yet 
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rod, 
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66 Vulcan the ſame with Twbaltain; B, 5 


3. Yet we need not rejeft, but may a!ſo allow, without any 


lel with Nim- contradiction, a parallel betwixt Mars and Nimrod : as 1. Nimrod 
was called by his ſubje&s, Belus. So Serviws on Virg. An.1. ſaies, 
that Belxs was the fiv/t that reigned in the Aſſyrian Menarchie. Mar, 
alſo had the ſame title given to him ; whence ſome derive bellum 
War, from Belus, Mars's name. 2. Nimrod is faid to be a mighty 
hunter, i. e. WarTrier, Gen. 10.8. ſo Mars. See more of this pa- 
ralle! betwixt Nimrod and Mas, in Voſſius de Idololatr. I.1. c.16, 


CHAP. VL 


The Theogonie of Vulcan, Silenus, Pan, Prometheus, N eptune, | 


Janus, Evlus, Rhea, Minerva, Ceres, Niobe, and 
the Sirenes, 


Vulcan the ſame with Tubalcain, Cen. 4. 22. Silenus's parallel with 


Silo, Gen. 40. 10, &c. Silenus the ſame with Silas, and Silo. 
Silenus # ſaid to be without Father and Mother ; as Silo and Mel- 


chiſedek bis Type, Heb. 7.3. Silenus ix ſaid to be the greateft | 


Do@or of his Age, from Silo's Charaer, Gen. 49. 10. Silenus's 


riding on an Aſſe, from Silo's, Gen. 49. 11. Silenus's being filled 


with Wine, from Silo's, Gen. 49. 12. Silenus's meat Cows milk, 
from Sjlo's Charafer, Gen.49. 12. Silenus's Parallel with Balaam. 
The Theogonie of Pan, and bi parallel with the Hebrew Meſſias. Pan 
the ſame with Silenus, Faunus, and Satyrus, Pan's parallel with 
Abel, Iſrael, and Cham. Prometheus's Theogonie, and Parallel 
with Noah; « alſo with Magog. Neptunes Theogonie, and p«- 
palel with Japhet. Janus's parallel with Noah, and Javan. The 
1hbeogonie of Kolus, Rhea, Minerva, Ceres, Niobe, and the Sire- 
nes, Hebraic. 


$.1 ——_ Mars we paſle to Vulcan, who was exa@ly parallel 


unto, and derived from, Tubalcain ; as both their Names 


and Attributes prove. Firſt, as to the name Vulcan, Voſſius, de Ido- 
lolatr, lib. 1. cap, 16, ſhews us, that Vulcanus is the ſame with Tu- 
balcanns, Gen. 4. 22» only by a wonted, and eafie mutation of B 
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©. The Theogenie of Silevir frm Sil: Oy 


into V; and caſting away a ſyllable: As from mwrawre, late, and Vale nifi 2 


from «prpa, YUYA, 


2. As tor the main Art or Office attributed to Vulcan, we have V*! 


: Sg 
it mention'd by Diodorus lib.s . Hywgoy 01] Aiyuor ivperiu garics of afel + ofdugyr De 


ions dwdoncy )þ if aft + xenon  xpuorr #þ puoyr & THY « ev bow Tha Th Tvoje Ser, 


era, fc. * By Vulcan, as they ſay, was invented the fa- 
ro vy Iron, Braffe, Gold, Sar al other metals, 
« which receive the operation of fire z as alſo the univerſal uſe ot 
« fire, as employed by Artificers, and others, Whence the Ma- 
« ſters of thele Arts offer up their prayers, and facreds to this God 
« chiefly : and by theſe, as by al others, Vulcan is called op fire ; 
© and having by this means given a great benetit to the commun 
< life of men, he is conſecrated to immortal memecrie aud honor. 
Thus Diadorus : wherein he gives us an exa&t account why the 
Mythologiſts conſecrated Vulcan, and made him the Cod of fire, and 
al Arts perfe&ed by fire, Which exaly anſwers to the charatter 


given to Tubalcain, Gen.q. 22. Tubalcain an inftruttor of every Arti- Gen. 4. 22. 


ficer in Iron and Braſſe, &&c. Thence Bochart, in his Preface to 
Phaleg, ſpeaks thus : © The Grecians, when they write of the 
< firſt Inventors of things, to Tubalcain, who firit invented the 
' * conflature of Metals, they ſubſtitute the Croetes, or the Cyclopes, 
© or Uulcanus Lemnius, &c. This allo exattly anſyers to Sancho- 
© niatbon's chargfer of Vulcan, whom (according to Philo Byblim's 
Verſion) he cals xpwoup, in the Phenician Tongue IN WIN Chores« 
1r, i. C. xverrorirnc, one, who by the operation of fire, fabricates metals 
into any forme : Whence Lucian cals Vulcan weir; and the Poets - 
feign him to be the chief fabricator of al Fupiter's T hunderbolts, &c. 
So Bochart, Can. lib. 2. Cap. 2. 


$. 2. We now come to Silexw, ſo famous amongſt the Poets, Silen the 
whom they place in the order of their Gods ; whoſe Names, Gene- ſame with 
alogie, and Attributes, apparently prove him to have been, by a Silo. Gen. 49+ 


monſtrous Satanic imitation, of ſacred origination. 1, As for his 
Greek name, which is variouſly written either zaw3e, or Zernlw3r, or 
EeXnic, or £0Alude, Bochart (Can. lib. 1, cap. 18. fol. 482.) makes it 
to be an evident derivation from the Hebrew NYW 5i/0.the Meſfis's 
name, Gen. 49. 10. for from 1YW Silo comes {Y'W 5;1an, whence 
Elie Silenus. 

2. Neither does Silems agree with Silo, the Jewiſh Meſfias, in 
Name only, Lut alſo in Genealogie, —_— to that of Dijodorus, 

2 


bid. Is: 


68 Silenus's Parallel with Silo. B. 22 
Lb. 3, Ipo70 79 161 drdyrar Canmeomt, gael, vs None Eihlwir, & 70 1@- 390 
bs Sa'3 wearrur £ yr, dra Thy dpyaromure, 1 he firſt that ruled at N yia Was 
Silenus ; whoſe Genealogie is unknown to al, by reaſon of bis antiquitie. 
Myſa,where 1. As for Nyſa, -where Silenus reigned, it ſeems either the ſame 
Silenus reign- with Mount Sina, (by the tranſpoſition of S. and N.) the place 
E | _ where God. delivered the law t@ Moſes, who theretore was ſaid tg 
Iiſfi "> reign there, as Voſſiu z,. or els je. the fame\with the place 
where Moſes, Exod.,17. 15. builtan Altar, and called rhe name of 
it Fehovah Niffi, as Chap. 5. 6.3. Whence Nyſa, according to 
Bochart, as before.,, And.that which makes this more evident is, 
that this Nyſe, where Silexus reigned. is the.ſame with:that of Bac- 
chus, wha 1s called awirvogr, the Gog. of Nyſa, fram that of Moſes, 
Exod. 17. 15. 7ebovah Nyſſi. . Far Bacchus and Silenusare made by 
the Poets,to be inſeparable companions, as.Chap. 3 $.3. | 
Silenus's Ge- 2+ As for Silenus's Genealogie, Diodorus alſo tels us,. That it was 
nealogie, as + unkyown to al, by reaſon of its Antzquitie, or Ereraitie : Which anſwers 
Silo's ut- tg the Hebrews account of their Meſſias, Hebr. 7. 3+ without father, 
_ a" $ without mather,, baving neither beginning of daies, &c. the character 
(7? of Melchiſedek,, the type of Chriſt. 4, | | 
Silenus and Z:. There,is yet a more exad@ Parallel! betwixt Silenus and the 
Silo agree in Hebrew Filo or Shiloh, as to Attributes, and Offices : For 1. Of Silo 
offices. tis ſaid, Gen, 49, 10, And to bim ſbal be, .IW1P?!,. the Dofirine of the 
Gen, 49- 10. people, op the Congregation of the- people, to be endorinated. Thus 
S:lenug 18 alſo made, by the Poets, to, be the. greateſt Dofor of his 
Age: For he js called 14«xx toxag-, Bacchus's Preceptor, i. e. ac- 
cording to Voſſius's. account, Bacchus was Moſes, and Silenus was 
Silo or Chrift, who inſtru&ed Moſes on Mount S1za, or Nyſa, the 
Silenus the place where Bacchus and Silexus were ſaid to be. Again © 
great Dodior; Js Anima, cap. 2. makes Silenus © to be a Phrygian, who being 
Fils. % < brought by the Paſtors to Midas the King,had from him his great 
© Aſſes ears. Voſſius (de Tdololar, Iib.1., cap.21.) thus deciphers this 
© fable: © Ir is no wonder that Midas 1s ſaid to lend Silenus his 
* Aſﬀes ears ; becauſe he was the moſt intelligent of his Age; both 
< in nature and in Antiquitie: The import is ; that Midss liſten- 
* ed greatly to him as his Inſtrutor. I ſuppoſe Silenus is faid to 
be a Phrygian, becauſe the Phrygians were ſome of the firſt great 
Mythologifts ; who traduced fables into Grece, particularly this of 
Silenus, from the Pheniciens, and Hebrews, 


2. Another 


©. 6: Silenus's Parallel mth Balaam;, #9 


2. Another Attribute given to Silenus 15, Is 7&6 none ixyplr@”s Silenw's ride 
carried for the mojt part upon an Aſſe : And hence Silenus had a parti- 778 — aſe, 
cular remarque for riding on an Afſe : Which Bechart refers to that _ proce” 
prophecie of Silo,Gen. 49.1 1.Binding his Aſſes Colt to the choice Vine. NY 

3. The Mythologi/ts. fable Silenms, Camrade of Bacchus, to be 
employed in'treading out the Grapes, This Bochart reters to Gen. 
49.11. Hewaſhed ha parments. in wine, and bis cloths in the blood of 
Grapes Which ts explicated, 'Eſa.'S. of ſach as tread out the 
Grapes: {6 | 

4. They charaQeriſe Silexrns, as one that was alwaies drunk,; as Silenw's be: 
ris fuppoſed'from what follows;\-Gen. 49.12. His eyes ſhal be red "18 filled with 
with wint: "Which Salvmon makes thie chard&er of one overcome 57m”? from 

with wine, Prod. 23.'29, 30. To whom reaneſſe of. eyes, &c. 

5. They alcribe to'$ilents for his meat, Cows Milk: Which Bo- Silenus's meat 

chart makes tobe 'traduced from Gey. 49.12. And his teeth white Cows milk, 
with Mitk, Whence he cohcludes thas :' © The Devil could haveJ77" en 49+ 
< imagined nothing more abotttinable, whereby, to. protane the ** 

© moſt holy miſteries of our Religion, and'tsexpole it £0 the ca- 

© yils of moſt wicked men, &c.'#/ 07 OT 

6. That Silenus had its original tradudtion fram Silo, the Jewiſh - 

Meſfius, wil farther appear frem' that, of Pauſanius, Eliacon. 2. 

& 98 75 Efpaic 20s SANT rupee, The Monument of Silentis remains in the 

Countrie of the Hebrews, i.e. at the Traditions, of Silexus came from 

the Hebrews, whole Meſſids he was: I know; that Sandford, de De- guy, 14. 
ſenſu Chriſti 1.1 .'$:21. ſuppoſtthBelaani tb be'Siteuns. * Nothing, rallel with : 
© faith he, hinders, but that Balazn ſhould be Silenus ; namely, he Balaam. 

© who was ſo famous for his Aſſe, and Prophecies The ancients 

« fable, that Bacchus gavea reward to a certain Aſſe,that he ſhould 

*ſpeak with human voice, with which the Giants, which were 
* Bacchus's enemies, were terrified. Whence came theſe things 
* but from the ſacred Scriptures ? Nums. 22. 28. The Lerd opened yumg..2 - 8 
© the mouth of the Aſſe, &c. which being divulged far and near, we <_M: 
* need not dout, but that the Moabites were terrified thereat. So 
Stling fteet, Origin. $. Book 3.cap.5. ſeF.11. makes this whole fable 
of Silenus to be taken from the ſtorie of Balaam,to whom he ſeems 
parallel; in that both were noted for their skil in Divination ; both 
taken by the water, Numb, 22 5. both noted for riding on an Numb.22.5 
Aſſe, &c. Though 'tis poſſible, that many Branches of Silenus's | 
ſtorie may be referred to that of Balaam, yet I ſhould rather refer 


the - 


2 


n.49.12» 


Jo The Theogone of Pan, and his Parallel, &c, B, | 

the main of it to Silo, Gen. 49, 10. according to that of Bochar: 

(Can. lib. 1. cap. 18, fol. 482.) The firit of Bacchus's companions is 

Silenus, whoſe fable took, its original from the Prophecie of Silo, Gen. 4.9, 

10. In a monſtrous manner detorted, &&c. This may be farther eyin- 

ced by what follows of Pan, which ſome make the ſame wich 

Silenus. 

The Theogonie $. 3. That Pan, whom the Poets feign to be the God of Shep- 
of Pan, QF his herds, was parallel to, and, as *tis preſumed, originally traduce4 
paraen] + from;the Jewiſh Meſiss, [tiled the Shepherd of iſrael, may be evinced 
Meſſias. from their parallel Names, Attributes, and Offices. 1. As for tie 
; origination of Pan, Bochart (Can. lib,1. cap.18. fol. 483.) groundeJ- 
 Iy draws it from the Eeb. [2 Pan, which ſignifies ſuch an one as is 

ftruck,, or ſtrikes with aſtoniſhing fears, and ſtupifying terrors, as Pſal, 

28. 16. and the rezn of this notation is conſiderable : For Pan 

being ſuppoſed to be'one of Bacchus's Commanders, is ſaid to have 

ſent aſtoniſhing fears on al their enemies 3 whence that proverbial 
ſpeech, of Pannic fears. This ſeems to allude to the ſtorie of 
Iſrael's being conduded in the wildernefſe by Chri/t, the Shepherd of 

Iſrael, who caſt Pannic fears on al their Enemies ; according to 

Toſh. 2.9,24+ that confeſſion of Rahab, Joſhua 2. 9. Tour terror is fallen upon us, 
8c. ſo verl. 24. The inhabitants of the countrie do faint becauſe of us. 

Toſh. 5.1. Thelike Foſhua 5. 1. Their beart melted, neither was their ſpirit in 


them any mere, becauſe of the children of Iſrael. 2. Pax is called alſo 


by the Latines, Sylvanus: which ſome derive from Sylvis ; but 
others, on more probtable conjequre, make it the ſame with the 
Pan the ſame Greek Silenus, or Silas: And fo in Scripture the ſame perſon,who 
with Silenus. is called Sylvanus, 1Theſ.1.1. is ſtiled Silas, AA. 17.4. as Grotiw, 
and Deodati. Now Silas is the ſame with Sienus, from TYW Silo, 
Pan the ſame or [YW Silan. 3. That which makes this farther evident, is the 
with Faunus. TJentitie betwixt Pan and Faunus 3 which Bocbart, Can. lib. 1.cap.18. 
aſſerts in theſe words, © Faunus, amongſt the Latines, is the ſame 
© God, and of the ſame original, with Paz: for [1D with ſome 

© {ounds Fun, Thence Ovid, in Pheara ; 

= = -- Faunique Bicornes 

, Numine contadas attonnere-- = 
And Bochart (Cen. lib.1. cep.33.) affirmes, that many make Faunus 
to be the ſame God with Sylvanus, and both the ſame with Pan: 
and then he addes, © And truly, Fvandes Arcas was the firſt thit 
< brought the worſhip of Faums into Latium, out of radi 
; | © where 
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C.s6. Silenus, Pan, Faunus, and S atyrus,: the ſame, 971 


© where Pay was worſhiped. 4. Yea Voſſius, de Idolalarr. lib.1, c. 8, Satyrus the 
ſeems to make Satyrus the ſame with Pan, Faunus, and Silenus ; and 
the main difference he makes between them is only this, © That 
© whereas Pan, Faunus, Silenus, and Satyrus, are al wood Deities ; the 
© name Satyrus is more general, and uſually attributed to the 
© younger; whereas that of Sileyus was given to the more ancient. 
That which makes for this affirmation 1s, that Pan, Faunus, Saty- 
rus, and Silenus, are al reckoned as companions of Bacchus, in his 
expedition. Bochart (Can. lib. 1. cap. 18. fol. 483.) derives Satyr 
from PYW Sair, which amongſt the Hebrews ſignifies both a Goat 
and Devil ; (as Maimonides) becauſe the Devil oft preſents him- 
ſelf in the forme of a Goat, &c., Burt 
2. To paſſe from Names to the Thing it ſelf: Pan is ſaid to be 
an Egyptian God, who came up with Bacchus to fight againſt the 
Giants, So Diodorus Sic, Bjbl. 1. Unto this God Pan the natives uot 
only ere} «4>pela, Images in every Temple ; but alſo they have a Citie 
in Thebais, which they cal x6pp, {_i. e. Chan's Gitie, } but interpret it, 
Nlaric wine, the Citie of Pay. By which it is evident, that Pan was 
an Egyptian God ; and, as we may preſume, the ſame with the 
Hebrew Meſiss, who condudted Moſes (the Egyptian Baccbus) and 
the Iſraelites out of Egypt, unto Canaan, ſtriking terrors into the 
Canaanites, as before. That Pan, the God of Shepherds. and thoſe Pan a fable 
many fabulous Attributes and Offices given unto him, were origi-  'he Meſſi, 
nally borrowed from the Fewiſh Meſſias, held forth inthe old Te- 
ſtament under the Embleme of a Shepherd, is proved at large by 
Fackſon, in his diſcourſe of the Divine Auteritie of ſacred Scripture, 
fol. 31. where he cites a relation out of Plutarch, touching the 
mourning of the Demoniac Spirits, for the death of their great 
God Pan, and the ceafing of al their Oracles thereupon : Which 
was truly and only verified in Chrift, whoſe death put a period to 
al Heathen Oracles, as both Sacred and Pagan ſtories relate. But 
to finiſh this Genealogie of Pan, Bochart ( in the Preface to his 
Phaleg. fol. 2.) reduceth his original to Abel. © The Greeks Pan Abel. 
* (faies he) when they write of the firſt Inventors of things, ſub- | 
© ſtitute Pan the Arcadian unto Abel, the Prince of Paſtors, &c. 
Sandford, de deſcenſu Chrifti lib. 1. $. 19. ſuppoſeth Pan to be the 
ſame with the Patriarch Iſrael, or Facob, His words are theſe : 
For Foſeph is that old Oſyris, nouriſhed by Pan, whom I conceive to be 
Iſrael. Dickinſon, Delph. Phan, cap. 4. makes Pon the ſame wo 
Cham :; 


P an Iſrael. 


ſame withPay 
ane Silenus, 


72 Prometheus bus Theogonie, and Parallel, &c. 


B. 2; 


Iſrael Patri- Cham : which he endeavors to prove from that of Diodvr. Sicul.1.1. 


archa verus 
forts Pan 

Gentilium, 
Park. ex 

Sandf. Pan 
Cham. 


Prometheus 


where the ſame Citie in Egypr, which is called y{wpr, i. e. the Citie 


of Cham, 1s interpreted by the Natives, the Citie of Pax. We need 
not exclude either of theſe Parallels with Pan; becauſe we hind 
that the Mythologi;ts were, according to their different humo.s, very 
difforme and ditterent in the application of their Fables. Only, 1 
ſuppoſe, the great Pay, ſo much Idoliſed by the Poets as the God 
of Shepherds, refers chiefly to the Fewiſh Meſls, the great Shepherd 
of Iſracl, as betore. - 

$6. 4. We now procede to Promethens, and his Cenealogie,Names, 


Theogenie and and Attributes; with their parallel in ſacred ſtorie, and Perſons, There 


4 «wh with ;. ſome difference among Philologiits about the Tradufion of Prome- 


theus ; {ome reducing him to Noah, others to Magog, Faphets ſon : 
Which controvertie may be, with much eaſe, reconciled, by tak- 
ing in both r:duGions.. For its certain that the old Mythologits 
-were NO way uniforme, or conforme, in the application of thoſe fa- 
bles, they gleaned up in the Oriental parts. Therefore to begin 
with thoſe who mike Prometheus the ſame with Noah ; as:Voſilus, de 
Idololatr. Lb. 1. cap. 18. pag. 141. © The-Patriarch Noah (faies he) 
< is adumbrated to us, not only in Saturne, but alſo in Prometheus ; 
© whoſe Feaſt is called at Athens riguitee, in which there is a con- 


< teſt of Lamps ; alſo an Altar in the Academie, on which the | 


© Lamps are wont to be kindled in this Conteſt ; as *tis atteſted by 
© Harpocration, 6&c. This Rite, conſecrated'to Prometheus, T pre- 
ſume, hadiits original ea from the Lamps, which burne1 in the 
Temple at Feruſalem, and from the fire on the Altar : Whence 
alſo that fable of Prometheus's ſtealing fire from Heaven : (which 
-may allude to Eljah's praying for fire, which deſcended from 
Heaven, &c.) But as to the Parallel betwixt Prometheus and Noah, 
take theſe particulars. T. As under Noah, ſo alſo under Prome- 
theus, the great Floud was ſuppoſed to happen. So Dt:edorus. 1. 1. 
+ NeiAov pact xaTaxhuca; roman 7 Alma, GC. They ſay that Nilus, having 
broken down its bounds, overwhelmed a great part of Egypt.eſpecially that 
part where Prometheus reigned, wh:ch deſtroyed the greateſt part of men 
in his Territorie, Whereas ſome may objz@, that this is meant 
only of a particular Deluge in Egypt, under Prometheus, 8&c. *Tis 
replied, that as the Grecians attributed the general Floud to Dex- 
calion, 1o the Egyptians attributed the ſame to Prometheus, or, as 
Euſebius, to Ogyges; whereas al theſe fabulous Delyges, were - 
broken 
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Ss. - Prometheus's Parallel with M agog, 73 
broken Traditions of the real univerſal Deluge, under Noah. And 
particularly, that this under Prometheus was the ſame with that of 
Noah, Uoffius endeavors to prove from the notation ofthe name : 
For (ſajes he) ngwnvwe' ſignifies one, who is ſo wiſe, as to foreſee evil; 
whereas on the contrary, Emruyunduie is one, who is too late, or after-wiſe : 
which agrees to Noah, who being divine!y taught, foreſaw the floud, and 
ſo preſerved himſelf and by. 2. Prometheus is ſaid to rebuild and 
reſtore human kind after the Floud : Which exacly anſwers to 
Noah, the father of Man- kind, &c. 3. Heredor. lib, 4. tels us, that 
Prometheus's wite was called Afia. And indeed, Noah's wife was 
no other than Afia, or Afiatica, an Afiatic. But whereas it may 
be obje&ed, that Promethers is made to be the ſon of Fapetus, and 
therefore cannot be Noab, but muſt be his Grandchild ; Voſſius 
replies, that *tis no wonder, if in Ages ſo remote, poſteritie miſ- 
called: the Father and the ſon, and ſo confounded one with 
rother. - | | 
2. Bochart, to avoid this contradi&ion, makes Frometheus to be 2. Prometheus 
Magog the ſon of Fapetus, or Faphet. - So Bechart, Phaleg lib, 1. his Parallel 
cap. 2, fol. 11. alſo 4b. 3. cap. 13. where he proves, that Prome- With Magag. 
thens is the. ſame with Magog, I. In that he is ſtiled the ſon of 
Zapetus, as Magog was the ſon of Faphet. 2. From the eating of 
Prometheus's heart; which fable ſprang from the name 12D Magop; 
Which, -being applied to the heart, implies its conſumption, or 
waſting away. 3. Promethens 1s ſaid to have his ſeat, and to' lie, in 
Cor; becauſe Magog, and his poſteritie ſeated themſelves 
there. 4. They fable, that fire and metals were invented by Pro- 
metbeus ; (a formerly by Yulcan;) becauſe there are many ſub- 
terrameous fires and metals in theſe places. Stilling fleet, Orig. S. Book . 
3. cap. 5. 9.9. &c. follows Bochart herein, : 
$. 5. From Prometheus we paſſe to Neptune 3 which is indeed weprune the 
a name rather appellative and commun, than proper, For as in an- ſame with 
cient times, ſpecially before the Trojan wars, they ſtiled al illu- Zapher. © 
ſtrious Kings, Frupiter, and al renowned Captains, Mars, or He:- 
cules; ſo alſo they called every Inſular 'rince by the name of Nep- 
tune: Whence multitudes partook of one and the ſame name; 
which made their charaders and ftcries the more fabulous and ambi- 
guous: Yetare we not without evident ideas and notices of their 
Tradu@ion, originally, from ſome- ſacred perſon, or ſtorie; as has 
been already demonſtrated, by a large enameration of particu- 
lars ; 


wd - N eptunes Parallel with Japhet, - B, a; 


lars; which wil farther appear by the genealsgie and ſtorie of 
Neptune, who according to the general conſent of the Learned, 
was originally 7apber the ſon of Noah. For look, as the memo- 
Unde etiam Fe of Noab was preſerved in Saturne 3 and of Shem (whoſe poſte- 
aperus niſi a ritie poſſeſſed the ſeptentrional and oriental Afia) in Pluto; and 
Japhet.Sard. alſo of Cham (whole pragenie ſeated in the Meridional 4ſia, and 
deſc.l.1.$.22- Africa) in Jupiter Hammon 3 1o alſo the memorie and ſtorie of 74 
het was continued in Neptune, as Philologijts generally accord, and 
The P on that on theſe rational conjedures. 1. From the very name Neptune; , 
oy ——» amy "which Bochart derives from MNDI Niphtha,which belongs to Niphal, 
or the the Paſſive Conjugation of MW Patha to enlarge ; whence 
Gen. 9. 27, IND? Faphct , according to the alluſion of Noah, Gen. 9. 27, 
Eo li==Var i, Fapht Elobim lejaphet, 1. e. God ſhal enlarge Ja- 
phet. Proportionable whereto Neptune was called by the Greeks 
Thooedfor of Nocwddr, Which Grammarians in vain attempt to deduce from the 
the ſame ori- Greek tongue 3 ſeeing, as Herodotns in Exterpe aſſures us, the name 
;* ring with teedir, was at firft uſed by none, but the Libyans or Africans, who alwaits 
: honored this God, Namely necuddr or Tewdgr, is the ſame with the 
Punic (WW? Peſitan ; which ſignifies Expanſe or broad ; from WH 
Peſat, to dilate, or expand, Whence it appears, that ne«dir and 
Faphet are Synonymous ; and both derived from Radix's, ſignitying - 
latitude : which wel ſuits with Neptune's Charadter 3 who is ſtiled 
Þguxpeiay x iog/ay, late imperans, and latiſonans ; as alſo wyvrighg-, ont 
that has a large breaſt, &c. See more of this Bochart, Phaleg lib. 3, 
cap.1. 2. From the Gezealogie of Neptune ; whom the Mythologits 
make to be Saturnes ſon 3 as Faphet was ſon to Noah, who paſſed 
; tor Satarae. - | 
Neprune the 3" Neptune was fabled to be the God of the Sea, and Tnftrutfor of 
God of the Sea Navigation : So Diodorus lib, 5. Tor 0 5a Fwy, T&@1 & Kegve &; Pia ante 
from Taphets winrar, gaciy of xghrec Nloomeiva ply mgwror xghondy Tdis 23) Fe\norer ifoaciaur, þ 
poſſeſſing the gixue ovorion23 ragadbiIG- avril ols nppoyins caielu T3 Kejves fc, *© The 
Hangs. © Cretenſes ſay, that amongit other Gods borne of Satzrne and Rhea, 
© Neptime firſt began to manage the Aﬀairs of the Sea, and to in- 
* tru for Navigation ; he having obtained this prefefure from 
- Saturue, whence it came to paſle, that in after time the commun 
* Vogue ſo far obtained, that whatever was done at Sea, was fai 
* to have been in the power of Neptune; and therefore the Ma- 
© riners facrificed unto him. Thus Djodoyrus. Al which ſeems to 


have been taken up from the real ſtorie of Fpher, and his Poſte- 
| rifle, 
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G. 6. Janus's Parallel mith Noah. T7. 
ritie, their poſſeſſing the Tlands in the midland Sea, Crece, Ges, 
So Bochart, Phaleg lb. 1. cap. 2. © =— (faies he) paſſed for Ne: 
& tune the God of the Sea 3 becauſe his portion was in the [ands, 
© 3nd Peninſales. In the lands are Britannie, Ireland, Thule, Crete, Si- 
cilie, Sardinia, Corſica, Baleares, &c. In the Peninſules are Spain, 
Iralie, Grece, Aſia minor, &'c. So Lattantius, de falſa Relig. L.1. c.11. 
Al the maritime places, with the Ilands, belonged unto Neptune, &c. 
This ſuits with Plato's origination of Neptunes Greek name ; who 
(in his Cratylus) derivetn [Ilooerdfra, Ta Ta wmv tH1am, from his g.ving 
drink., i. e. the Sea and Water unto al : Which argues thus much, 
that they looked on Neptune as rhe God of the Sea, and that in allu- 
ſion to Faphers poſſeſſing the maritime parts of Europe, &c. 
4. Neptune was alſo called irzag- Equeſiris « Which is thus ex- 
licated by Diodoris, tib.5. where having ſpoken of Neptune, as 
God of the Sea,he addes, mejrdimuo d' dun, » 73 Tos inTruc dapdau matey 
3 Thi (ngnplu tated Zu TW rags Þ inrinlu* dp ns IT7Hoy aurly hopedts 
©They adde alſo this of Nepruze, that he was the firſt that tamed 


© horſes ; and that the Science of Horſemanſhip was firſt deliver- 


« ed by him : Whence he was ſtiled 7zrag-, a good horſeman, This 
alſo Voſſius applies ro Faphet ; (Yoſſiw, de 14»lol, lib. 1. cap, 15. 


pag.118.) his words are theſe : * Faphet had for his portion the 


< Mediterranean Ilands, and the European continent ; Wherefore 
© his poſteritie had need of a twofold Science, 1. Of Nautic, to 
© dire them in their Navigation. 2. Of Horſemanſhip to condudt 
< themſelves in thoſe rude and wild countries,thorow which they 
© were to paſſe, into the Northerne and Weſterne parts of Europe. 
© This I conjeRure was the cauſe why Neptune, whomT interpret 
© Fapbet, was made to be the God of Nautic Science, and Sea Af- 
« fairs 3 as alſo of Horſemanſhip, &c. But touching the Parallel 
'twixt Japher and. Neptune, ſee more Bechart, Phaleg. 1,3.c.1. 


$. 6. As for the Theogonie of Fans and his Parallel ; if we Fanus's Theo- 
conſider him hiſtorically, and according to the Mythologie of gonie and 
the Poets, fo he refers to the ſtorie of Noah, or Jromd That 7-7 altel, 


which inclines ſome to make him Paralle] with Noah, is I. The 


cognation of iis Name, with the Hebrew }” jain, wine ; whereof 
Noah was the firſt Inventor, according to Voſiw. Again, 2. anus 
was piqured with a double forehead ; becauſe he ſaw a double 
world, that before, and :#er, the Floud; as Noah, 3, As the 
beginning, and propagation of mankind, after the Floud, was 

F.23 | from 


With Noah: 


from Nob ; ſo alſo they aſſcribe the beginuings of al things unto * 
Fanus : Whence the entrance to an houſe is called by the Ro- 


mans, Fam; and the entrance to the year Fanuarie. Whence 
ſome make the name Xiſythrus, given by the A(ſhriens to Noab, (as 
in the ſtorie of the Floyd, Book 3. Chap. 6. 6.4.) to ſignifie an 
ent-ance or door, from IT ziz, a poſt or threſhold of a dore, as Vofiius. 


4. Latinum, where 7anus's ſeat was, (whence part of 01d Rome was 


called Fanicule) was called Oenotria, Now etwreia comes from 
«+@- Wine. Thus much for Faxus's parallel with Noab. Others 


2.WithJavan. reter the origination (both name aud perſon) uf Fanus, to Favan 


Of Molus's 
Origination, 


Grecian God- 


the ſon of Faphet, the parent of the Europeans, For 1. [V Favan 
is much the ſame with Farus. 2. Thence that of Horat. lib, 1, 3. 
Fapeti Genus, ' So Vo], Idol. lib. 2. cap. 16, Fanus's name taken hi- 
ſtorically is the contra@ of Favan, | 


$. 7. To Fanus we might ſubjoin Zolys, the God of the winds, 


and King of the /Eoliar llands, with notices of his Tradudion 
from the Phenicians and Hebrews. But we ſhal touch only on his 
name, Which ſeems to be a good key or Index to Cecipher his fa- 
bulous Office. This fable of Xolus, the God of the Winds, is ſup- 
poſed to have been firſt brought into Grece by Homer ; who-had 
1t from the Phenicians ; with whom WP aol Go the Greek «aa) 
lignities a Storme or Tempeſt: which the Chaldee Paraphraſe more 
fully expreſſeth by WWW alol : and che King Zolas is thought, 
by the Phenicians, to be the King \*' WP aolin of Tempeſts : as Bo- 
chart, Can. lib.1. caþ-33- fol. 658. 

$. 8. Having diſcourſed at large, tonching the chiefof the 


deſſes of Phe- Grecian God:. and their Traduion from the ſacred Oracles; we ſhal 


nician an 
Hebrew ex- 
trad. 


briefly touch on ſundry of rheir Goddeſſes, and their derivation 


from the ſacred fountain, I.Noah is called Gen.9.20. MINN WH, + 


x. Rhea, from a husband of the earth, i. e. a huscband man. Whence the Mythologifts 
Gen. 9. 20, 


made Saturne, i. e. Noah, the husband of Rhea, 1.e. the Earth. 
Some derive Rhea, by an eaſte anagrammatiſme, from Era. So 
Sandford, Deſcenſ. lib. 1. $. 26. © The Greeks refer Era (Heb. 
PM eres.) 1. e- the Earth, unto the aumber of. their Gods : by 
< what Ceremonie ? Namely according to the old Grammarian 
© rule, changing Era into Rhea. After the ſame manner Aer began 
© to be Hera; for this origination # Hezs we have from. Plato. I 
ſhould rather derive Hee from the Chaldee NVYT Herz, Libera, 
which was Funo her name ; whence alſo NM Cora, or Hora, and 
Ceres as before, C.2. 4.1. 6 C.5.4.1, &c, 2. As 


E. 6. Grecian Goddeſſes of Hebrew Origination, x" 


2. As for Minerva ,, Voſſius ( de Idololatr. lib. 1. cap. 17.) makes 2- Minerva, 
| her to be the ſame Naamab., T ubalcains ſiſter, Gen. 4. 22, Her name. 
| byxa Stephanus makes to be Lhenician ; byxa 4 ASIre x7 powixe; : Which 

Bochart derives from 71AaN to move War, whence the Oncean Gates 

at 7 hebes. The fable of Minerva, her being born out of Jupiters head, 

they generally refer to the generation of Chriſt , the Divine 

wiſdome. : 

-1 Ceres is, by Bochart ſubſtituted, and made parallel to Adam, or 3. Ceres. 

Cain, the firſt tillers of ground. '4. Niobe (whom we may mention 4+ Niobe, 

among the Goddeſſes, though nat ſo reputed generally) is by 

ſome made the ſame with Lot's wife, who was turned into a pillar 

of Salt, i. e. of Sulphureous, bitumensus, and ſalty mater ; wherein - . 

ſhe was partaker of Sodoms judgment, which overtook her : 

Whence the fable of Nizobe, her being turned into a pillar of jtone, &Cc. f 

5. As tor the Sirexes, (which according to the fable were in num- 8, Sirenes; | 
ber three, partly Virgins, partly Birds, whereof one ſung with 

Voice, the other by Pipe, and rYother by Harpe) Bochart (Can. lib. 1. 

cap. 28.) makes the name to be purely Phenician, or Hebrew ; in 

which tongue V'W Sir, ſignifies a ſ.ug, (whence Salomons's Song of 

Songs.) thence [V'UW Siren, a ſinging Monſter, &c. 6. As for Fun, 

and Fana, from ifV, thence alſo Diana, Aſtarte, Venus, &c; we have 

fully handled them before, chap. 2. | 

$. 9. Thus much for the Theogonie of the Grecian and Roman 

Gods, and Goddeſſes, which wil receive farther evidence from what 

follows,touchihg the Genealogie of the Fhenician and Egyptian Gods, 

For tbat the former were but the produdt of the latter,is evident. 

Thus Sandford, de deſc. lib. 1. $6.6. ©* We may not fetch the names 

© of the Gods from the Greciaxs, but from the Phenicians, or Egyp- 

© trans. It remains therefore that we treat of the Apotheofis of the 

© Barbarian names 3 which among thoſe ancients had not one and 

« the ſame origination. Foreither ſomething was coined out of 

© forreign Leters, the rame being relinquiſht ; or the name, toge- , 

* ther with the thing, was traduced unto ſome myſteries of Re- 

© ligion. - This again was accompliſht two manner of waies ; 
© either when a frrein Name, (ſo far as the nature of the Tongue 
* would admit it) the right order of the Leters being relinquiſht, 
© was referred unto the Gods ; or elſe the Leters being trayſ- 
© poſed or changed, a new name was compoſed-out of the old ; 
* which thence, according to the ſame laws of Tongues, was in- 
* veſted 


« . 3- wg 
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« veſted with the Rites of ſorne Deitie, Thus al thoſe appellations 
*<© of the Gods, which Grece borrowed from the Barbarians, may be 
digeſted into three ranks. 1. Either they flow from the ſole 
© explication of Nature; as from Abaddon ſprang Apollon; or if 


© you wil rather, according to the ſacred PhraſeoJogie, Apolluon ; 


<2, from the pronuntiation of the nzme; thus from Faphet, was 
< made Fapetos : or laſtly from an Ezallaxi of the Leters ; accord- 
< ing to which form it is as clear as the light, that from Adamab 
© firſt ſprang Hadam, and hence Hadan. Thus Sandf.rd of the 
origination of the Grecian Gods from the Egyptian, Phenician, or: 
Hebrew names. See More of this Chap. 7. $. 12. | 


CHAP, VII 


The Theogome of the Phenician, and Enptian Gods, with 
their Hebrew Origination. - 


Baal from 2YD, Baal, and Bel from SN, EL Beelſamen from 23 
DDD. Beelzebub, 2King.1.2, IN PPD. Baal Peor, Pſal. 106. 
28. Numb. 25. 1, 2,3. Moloch the ſamewith Baal. Adramelech 
and Anamelech, 2 King. 17. 3I. Eſa. 30. 33. Tophet and Ge- 
hinnom, whence rima. The Samothracian Cabiri , Phenician 
Gods. Sudvz from PTS God's name, Pſal. 119. 137. Cabiri from 
PID. Axieros PIR /IMNS. Axiokerſos from PIP 'IMNRe. Cad- 
milus-from MOM, the Miniſter of God. Eliun from V9, G:d's 
name. Buys from IV1A, Fudg. 8.33. Plautus's Panilus : Alo- 
nim, &c, from Gen. 14. 19. Il1s from IN El; whence alſo iu, 
and Heliogabalus. Execy frem CoYTI9R Elobim, Barns from 
PRXIVI, Gen. 23. 18. Of Dagon, Rimmon, &'c. The Egyptian 
Gods, their original Hebrew, Apis, a ſymbol of Joſeph ; ſo Se- 
rapis, from AN, Gen. 45.5. Ofiris the ſame wth Moſes or Adam ; 
as Iſis with Eve, from Iſcha. Mnevis the ſame with Joſeph. 
Orus, Remphan, &c. The Metamorphoſes of the Gods in Egypt. 
he cauſes of Mythologic Theologiz. 


6. 1. Having 
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$.1.] JAving gone through Hellexiſme, or the Grecian $u1prie, The Theagonie 'Y 
H we now paſſe on to the Oriental Gods ; with endeavors” _ - _ | 
to demonſtrate, how their Genealogie, Names, and Atwibutes, re- jp, 
ceived their derivation from the facred Language, and Oracles. 
We thal begin with the Phcnician G604s, which were the firſt, if not 
as to time, yet as to dignitie, whence the Grecians traduced the 
chiefelt of their Gods. And amongſt the Fhenician Gods, the 
chief was Baal, Bel. or Belus ; concerning which there is ſome dif- —r—m_ 
ference amongſt Philo!ogiſts; yet al unanimouſly concur in this, from 'N _> | 
that its origination was from ſome Hebrew and ſacred name 3 which 
wil evidently- appear from the notation thereof; DPamaſcius, in Fx 
the life of Iþdore, mentioned by Photius, tels Us, Ort bolnnee of Evgys _— 
731 Kegror HA, 3) BiN, of Bohe'S lu inoropetem, The Phenicians and Syrians 
cal Saturne, El, Bel, and Bolathnen. Voſfius, as alſo Kircher, Oed. 
A-gypt. Tom. 1. Synt.4. cap.5, make Bel the contra of Beel, from 
V3 Baal, the Lord ; which name belonged originally to God, as it 
appears from Hoſea 2. 16, 17. But Servius, on Virgil, ſuppoſeth Hiſ.2.16,17, 
Bel to come of IN El, Gods name ; whence the Greek na El and the 4 
Digamma being added, nx Bel, and ſo Belus. Bochart, in a perſo- 
nal conference ne favored me with, gave me a good conciliation 
of tneſe two opinions, by affirming, that there was original V a 
twofold Belus, the one Afſrian,from 83x, Heb. 9ND, originally 8, 
tne Aſſyrian God ; whence Nimrod, the firſt of the 4ſjrian Money- 
chie, was called Bel#s : The other Belus was a Phenician, from V9 
Baal, the Phenician God ; whence Ithobaal, King of Tyre, and Feza- 
bel his daughter ; as alſo many of the Pheniciax Kings, who were 
called Belus. ' *Tis true, Bochart makes the Fhenician PD Baal, ro 
have had its original from the firſt Phenician King of that name ; 
but yet I conceive it not improbable, but that rhe firſt Phenician 
King,.might be ſo called from the;r Gods name YI Baal; which £ 
was the title they gave the Su#, from his office, Gem. 1. 16. as he : | 
was reputed the Lord of Heaven : Or elſe, which ſeems moſt pro- 
bable, we may ſuppoſe the Phenicians to have had various EIA 
Baalim } ſome ſupreme. which they ſtiled Src pvanc % dSardruc, Hatl- 
ral and immortal Gods; ſuch were the Sun and Moon : others, which 
they ſtiled 9:2; Src, mortal Gods, viz. the ſouls of their great He- 
res and Kings. As for the former ſupreme natural Gods, they called 
the Sun Baal, and th- Moon Baaltiz or Beltz, that is, in the Scrip- 
ture language, the Rueen of Heaven. As for the mortal or male 
| Baalim, 


The Supreme 
Baa! ftiſed 
Beelſamen. 


7 King. I:2, 


The Theogonie 
of Baalzebub 25 2 King. 1, 2. Baalzcbub the God of Ekroun. Concerning the Ety- 
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Baalim, they were no other thau the Souls of their chief Heroes, or 
Princes, which after their death received an vn$iznc, or Deification ; 
and fo became a kind ofmidling Gods, or Mediators betwixt the ſu- . 
preme Gods and men, (which the Greeks called #«:uore Demons) where- 

of we find frequent mention in Scripture, as Fud. 10. 6,13. The 
Phen'cians ſtiled their ſupreme Baal PRY 22 Baal Samen. So 
Sanchoniathon, according to the Verſion of Philo Byblius, in Euſebius, 
prepar. lib. 1. cap. 7. AJxpudr $1 roar T6s yfexs bpiynr eic Zeus mois why 
"Mor oh Tor 23, puts F800 erojurtor wrongs Sore xv econ Brentillu xanavitr, f drought 


| happening, they lift up their hands to Heaven, to the Sun, For this 


(ſaies Sanchoniathon) they account the cnly G1d 3 calling h'm Bec - 
ſamen, the Lord of H-aven. Beelſamen here, according to 1 hi! 
Byblius's explication, is, 1n the Phenician Tongue, [DW WA Beel- 
ſamen, 1. e. the Lord of Heaven : whence Philo Eyb/ius immediately 
ſubjoins, 0 62 Tag poinift xv ec” Zones which is in the Phenician Tongue, 
T ord of Heaven, To which he addes : zws 9} rag Evan, but in the 
Greek Tengue, he i Zeus, Jupiter. So that Beelſamen is the ſame 
with zws Oxwnrige Jupiter Olynpins. So Voſſius, de Idol. lib. 2, c. 4. 
< This ( faies he ) we may confirme from the Hebrew Tongue, 
< which ditfers in a diale& only from the Phenician. For what 
© the Phenicians pronounce Beelſamen, the Hebrews write DW 75 
© Baal Schamaim, i. e. Lord of Heaven, 8&c. Thus alſo Bochart (Can. 
lib. 1. cap:42.) And indeed al this touching Brelſamen, Sanchonia- 
thon ſe2ms to have evidently traduced from that Fun&@ion or Of- 
fice, which God had l1id on the Swr, mentioned Ger. I. 16, The 
greater light to yule the day, as Pſal. 136. $. The Sun to rule by day. 

$. 2., This Phenician God Beelſamen, the Jews called Beelzebrb, 


mon- of Baalzebub, various are the conjeFures of the [ earned. The 
additament INT zehnh ſignifies a flie: whence ſome think it was 
addedi by the Jews in away of opprobrium, or ſcirne; as if one 
ſhould ſay, the Lord of a flie. It is the moſt probable, that th's 
name Beelzebub was given th's [4ol. Gid, not by the Accaronites or 
Phenicians, but by the Fews; and that from a great contemt, and 


* 14 quod di- Juſt hatred of the Accaronatic Holarrie, Uoſſius (de Ilolol. 1.2.c.4.) 

cebatur Baal following the conjeAure of Learned * Fof. Scaliger herein, thinks 
ebahim, Dew | 

Cibinrawm, joculari vocabulo Scriptura vocavit Denm muſce , quod in Templo Hiroſolymitano 

muſce carnes vitimarum non liguriebant, cum tamen Gentium fana a muſcis infeftarentur propter 

nidorem viGimarum. Joſ. Scalig. Elench. Tri. HzreCl Num, 5, 


that . 


C. 7. .The Theogonie of Baalzebub Hebraicg $x 
that this. name Beelzebub was curtail'd by the Fews 3 who, by an 
eaſie mutation, turned the Accaronitic name (according to Scaliger) 


Dna 92 Baal zehahim, the Lird of Sacrifices, into the contem-' 


tuous Title of INN WI Bal zebub, the Lord of flies, i. e. a God 
that regarded only flies; or that could not drive away the flies, by 
reaſon of their multitude, from the Sacrtfices. But Ath. Kircher, 
Oed. Zgyp.To.1. Synt. 4. cap. 5. thinketh that this Idol was called 
Beelzebub, even by the Accaronites themſelves ; and that it was the 
ſame with Myagrw,the God of flies,mentioned by Pauſanias, in Arca- 
dica. T hence Philaſirius ſaith, That in the City of Accaron they worſhip 
a flie. * Adde to this (faith Kircher) that Fup:ter and Hercules were 
* worſhiped by the Europeans under the ſame name: Hence Fu- 
© piter was Sirnamed by the Grecians $maigy, from his driving away 
* of flies. Myagrvs, Apomyw, and the like, do ſignally implie a flie, 
* and ſigniſie the Lord of flies. So Hercules Keproniar was worlhiped 
© by the Trachinii, and ſo called,becauſe he drove away the koyinac, 


<3, e. in their tongue the Locus, Thus Ki che:, This name. 


Beelzebub is, in the Ne” Teſtament," changed into BuxziGrn, Beel- 
Zebul. A\AT heing made OI zebul, for greater content ſake : For 
727 ſignities dung or abominable, by which name the Gentile Gods 


are choraGieiſed, 2 King. 23. 24. whence this name BuxzeCen 15 11 2King.23-24. 


the New Teitament applied to the Prince of the Devils; as indeed 
this Accaronitic Beelzebub was the chief of their [dols. Hence alſo 
Hel was by the Greeks called Accaron, according to that of the 
Poet, Acheronta movebo; becauſe Beelzebub, the Prince of thoſe 
Demon Idols, was God-of Accaron, as Mede and Bochart, Thelike 
Claſias (11b.4.. Grammat. S. TreQ. 3. obſerv. 4.) © The name Baalze- 


* bub, 2 King.1.2. which in the New Teſtament is writel Buag«&82, , King. 1. 2. 
* Bbeing changed in L. Met.12.24. Luk.11.15. refers to the Ido] mar. 12.24. 


© of Ekron; and ſignifies the Lord gf a flie or flies: Peradver:ture 
© becaltſe it was > coor to drive away thoſe pernicious flies 
* which infeſted the Ekyonitiſh Countrie, as Hercules was ſtiled 
by XoproTioy, from Nis Uriving away Locuiſts, and Apollo SutrI Ws, from 
*diſperſing the Dhrygian mice. --The Fews traduced the name of 
* this Idol to expreſſe the Devil by, and moreover changed Beel- 
© zebub into Beelzebul, which ſignifies rhe Lord of Dang. See more 
of this in Selden, de Diis Syrum Syntag. 2. pag. 211. That Beelzebub 
was the ſame with Beelſamen, &c. See Owen de 14olol. 1,5. c.5. 
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Fſal.106, 29. 


The Theagonie 
of Baal Peor- 


$2: The Theogonie of Baal Peor Hebraic, Bug, 


$.-3. This Phenitian Baal paſſed amongfit the Moxbites. and Mj- 
diznites vtider the Name of Bazl-Pror. So Niand. 25. 2, 3,6. Pfal, 
x16. 28. Hoſ. 9, 10. WP WS Banl peor, which the LXX. rendey 
Serkpeyup, He was called Fav! peor from the mountain Peer, where 
he was worſhiped, as Num. 23. 28. So Apollinaris (Catene patrum 
Crecorum ) on Pſal. 1c6. 28. And they were joined to Baal peot] 
Biker #3 v3 Bead o Ting $1947. Exe I) + Baa) Bi) biope fun by parts ) + Kgjnn; 
The ol of Baal is in the place of Peor ; but the Greeks cal Baal, Belus, 
whom they affirme alſo to be Saturne. TJoſefh Scaliger makes Baal Pery 
ro figmfic the ſame with aiz Beprrater, Thunlering Jupiter. Ferome on 
Hof. 9. lib.2. tels us, that Baal Peor, the Io! of the Moabites, is the 
{ame with Priapus. So Iſhderns, Orig. lib. 8. cap, 11. * Baal Peer 
* (faies he) is interpreted an image of Ignominiez for it was an 
< [dol of Moab, firnamed Baal, on the mount of Peor, which the 
© Latins cal Priapus, the God of Gardens, &c. Thus alſo 4inſ- 


worth, on Num. 25. 3, © Peor hath the ſignification of opening the 


< mouth, and was the name of this Idol,as ſome think,of filthineſs, 
© and fornication committed together with olatrie, (as this Hi- 
© ſtorie fheweth) and to be that which in other Languages was 
© called Priapus. But as Nebo the God of Babylon hath his name of 
« Propheſying ; So Peor might likewiſe be fo called of opening the 
© mouth of Prophefie. Thus he. The like Ath. Kircher, Oed, Ag ypt. 
Tow.1.Synt.4. cap. 5, *We conclude, faith he, that Beelphegor was 
© no other than Priepus, which appears firſt from the Erymon of 


© the name: For Priapus in Hebrew is MB MWD Peborpeh, i.e. Os audi- 


© zatis. So Baalaruch : ND MB MDIVE MB WII. And Beelpheur 
© explicated, is 0s nuditatis. Whence its evident that Priapus drew 
© jts origine from the Hebrew Peorpe; to which it is much akin, 
© To this adde, that Peorpe among the Hebrews ſignifies Veretrum; 
< which was the figure given to Feelphegor, as Jerome. This Idol 
* was in great veneration among Women : alſo effeminate men 
< did greatly adore it, as Hoſ. 4. 4. And they ſacrificed with Harlots. 
© Ferome renders it effeminate perſons, and underſtands it of the 
© Prieſts of Beelphegor, or Prigpus, &c. That this Baal Peor was 
the ſame with the Grecian Priapus, ſeems evident by their parallel 
ſacrifices and worſkip. For, as fornication was a main peice of 
worthip, they performed to their laſcivious God Priapus, ſo we 
find the ſame performed to Baal peor, even by the Iſraelites. So 
Numb, 25. 1, Itrael is ſaid to commit whoredome with the onions 
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The Theagetir of Moloch Hebraics&— 93 
Moab : which is explicated verf. 2. by bowing down to their Gods} 
5. e. ih away of Fornication: whence *tis ſaid verf. 3. Iſrael 
joined himſelf to Baal Peor} 5. e. worthiped him by fornication. 


We. have it expreſſed in the ſame manner, Pſal.1c6.23. By joining Pſa! 105.28, 


Dimſelf to Baal Peor, 1s meant their worſhiping him by fornication : 
And by eating the ſacrifices of the dead we muſt underftand (with 
Auſtin on this place) their ſacrificing to dead men, as to Cos ; or 
Baalim. They worſhipt Baal Peor, their chief God, (which Voſius 
makes to be the Sun) by fornication and ſacrifices. Or elſe we may 
refer theſe ſacrifices of the dead, to thoſe they pertormed to their 
inferior Buelim , which were ſome noble Heroes or Princes ; who 
after their death were defied, and ſo became midling Gods or Me- 
diators ; as elſewhere. But thus much for Baal Pegr, concernin 

whom, ſee more Voſſius de 1dololatr. lib. 2. cap. 7. Kirch. Oed. 


| $6. 4. The Phenician Baa} paſſed amongſt the Ammonites under Moloch 

the name of Moloch, from JI Melech, the King. So 1 King.1 1.7. amoneſt the 
Moloch 1s itiled the Abommination of Ammon, which verl. 5. is ſtifed Ammonires 
Milcom, &c. So Lev.18.21. Lev.20.2,3,4,5. 2 King.23.10. Thus _ with 
Ams: 5. 26. with the parallel, 49. 7. 43. we tind mention of the , _ 
Tabernacle of Mol:ch ; where —_ and Tremelius ſubjoin this ex- Lev.20.2,3z 
egetic Note: Tou have miui/tred in ſhew, in the 7 abernacle of the Liv- 4s 5: 
ing God ; but you have worſhiped really Moloch, the God of the Am- 2Xing-23-19+ 
monites, (which by your impietie, you have made yours) and other G d; —_— _ 
of the Heathens, Synecdochically. This God of the Ammonites, the © 4 
Prophet in this place only mentions ; becauſe the Ammonites being their 
neighbors. he would more ſharply jirike at their Idclatrie. 7 arncvins ſaies, 
that the Afﬀixe in 23991 notes, that the[ſ[raclites famed an 1dol pro- 
per to themſelves, according to the forme of the Ammonitic Idsl. See more 
Glaſſins Gram. $.lib.4..Tra@.3.obſerv.17. (pag.867. edit.2.) That Mo- 
loch is the ſame with Bal or Belus, appears 1. from the parallel 
import of the names : For as Real ſignifies Lord, ſo Moloch, King . 
2. We find them alſo both joined in one word, Malech-Felus, i. e. 
Lord- King. 3. Their entitie is farther evident from the Image 
of Molech, which conftitted of ſeven conclaves, rela ting to the Sur, 
Moon, and 5. Planets; anfwerable to that of Baal. 4. Baal and 
Moloch had alſo the ſame reference : for as Baal paſſed for the Su 
and Saturne, {Oo Moloch, That Moloch was the ſame with Satune is 
evident, partly from the ſameneſle of their ſacrifices, namel y 

2 children, 
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84 The Theogonie of Moloch Hebraic. Bux: 
children, which were offered to both ; partly from the name King; 
which 13 given to Saturne,: and is the ſame with Moloch. Yet Sel- 
den denies this Identitie *twixt Moloch and Saturne. 5. Their Idex- 
titie is farther apparent from the ſameneſle of their warſhip... .So 
Owen (de Idololatr. lib. cap. 7.) That Moloch (faies he) is the ſame 
with Baal, ſeems to be evident from tbe ſameneſſe of their worſhip : for 
they ſacrificed alſe their ſons to Baal, and that in the valley of Hinnom, 


& Jer. 7.31, &c. This Idolatrous worſhip is thus explicated by 


Kimbi, on 2 wag pi IO. And he defiled Tophet. © There, faith 
© Kimbi, they made their ſons paſſe to Moloch ; The place was cal- 
© led Tophet ; and they ſay, from Drums beaten, and Dancings, 
* which were performed in the time of the Sacrifice, to drown 
© thenoiſe and cries of the Children Sacrificed ; leſt perhaps 
© the Father being-moved with the lamentable cries of his Child, 


© ſhould deliver him out of the hands of the Officers. This place 


Pfal.t05.37, 
38, 


© here is ſaid to be defiled, i. e. al dead Carcafles,and what ever was 
© unclean, was to be caſt into it ; that ſo the memorie of thoſe 
« cruel Sacrifices might be buried in Oblivion. This Image of 
< Moloch, was hollow, baving withir-it 7.Conclaves, or rather Re- 
© ceptacles. He that would offer his Son to it, had a Conclave 
© opened. The face of this Idol was like that of a Calf. His 
* hands laid open and ready to receive what was offered, b 

« thoſe that ſtood by : and whiles the Child burned in the Idol, 
* zhey danced, beating drums, that his voice might not be head. 
Thus Kimbi. As for the worſhip performed to Moloch, we have 
a general account thereof in the Scriptures aboyenamed; namely, - 
that the Parents in honor of this Idol God, were wont to traduce their ch'l- 
dren through the fire. This Tradutiion, as Voſſius (de Idol. 1.2. c.5.) 
wil have it, was not a burning of them, but februation, i. e. purga- 
tion of them 3 or a certaine kind of expiation, wherein the ch.ldren 
were led, or drawn by the Prieſts, or Parents, through a ſpace be- 
tween two great fires, &c. This he conceives is the meaning of 
al theſe Scriptures, which mention their paſſing through the fire, not 
their combuſtion. Though he denies not, but that, beſides this 
kind of Februation, there were alſo expiations made by burning of 
perſons in time of calamitie, &c, This explication, of that Lear- 
ned man, ſeems not to anſwer fully the mind and import cf 
tnoſe Scriptures, which mention the ſacrificing their children. 
to Myloch ; For Pſa, 106. 37, 38. 'tis ſaid, they ſacrificed their Jour 
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C. 7: The Theogonie of Moloch Hebraic, * By 
and daughters to Devils, and ſhed-inmicent blood, the bloud of their ſons, 
&c; &S more of this, C.9. $. 9. of ſacr ficing human bloud to Sa- 
turne- - Unto Molech. we may refer the Gods of Sepharvaim,;Adre- : 
melech, and Anamelech; to whom alſo they burned thetr: ſons, Adrameſ&h 
as 2 King.17.31. Adramelech, from J9D VAN, ſignifies the great yu Aname- 
and valiant Mloch, or King. VN Aadir 1s-an attribute given unto-, King.17-31 
God, which ſignities properly potent, valiant, great, excellent, as 
Pſal. 93. 4. Anamelech imports the Oracle, or anſwer of Moloch : 
for fy implies an anſwer. Or elſe it may be derived from the 
Arabic *JP, which ſignifies rich, as Voſſus, lib.2. cap.5. So Kircher, 
' Oed. Agypt. Tom. 1. Synt. 4. cap. 15. © The men of Sepharvaim cal 
« Moloch by other names, ſometimes Anamelech; ſometimes A1ra- 
© mclech. The Rabbins ſay he had the forme ofan horſe and Mule. | 
So cap. 20, he addes, * I ſuppoſe theretore that Anamelech and F 
© Adramelech, were one and.the ſame Ido] with Meclech : For it was | | 
« proper to the Nations, to. adumbrate one and the ſame God, | 
© namely, the Sun and Moon, by divers figures, in divers Nations, £ - 
* There the Effigies of Molech in the valley of Hinnom, near Feru- 
© ſalem, was quite another thing from what it was at Sepharvaim, 
© This I premit, leſt any ſhould from the diverſitie of the Idols 
© conclude, a diverſitie of the Deities. Bechart (Can. lib.1. cap 28. % 
fol. 584.) tels us, * That 44-azvs is the name of a Syrian or Phe- 1] 
© nician Gad, as the compound Adramelech, 2 King. 17. 31.' which 
* Idol, fome of the Hebrews make to have the effig es of a Mule, 
© others of a Peacock, This Adramelech ſignifies a magnific King, 
&c. I ſhal conclude this of Moloch, with-that acconnt I find of 
him in Bochart, (Can. h1b, 1. cap. 28, fol. 28.) © Tophet, amongſt 
< the Hebrews, is RRNTVA WN, the fire of Gebinnom, i. e. the valley of ; | 
© Hinxom, or Hel, as they take it, Fob 17.6. and Eſa. 30. 33. the __ 
< tranſlation being taken from the valley of Tophet, which is alſo TP 
© Gebinnom ; in which they were wont to caſt their children alive 
© into the fire, in honor of their Idol Moloch, as 2 King. 23. 10, 2King-23-10, 
© and Fer. 7. 31,32. which cuſtome the Pheniciaxs uſurped before 77-7-3153% _ 
© Moſes's time ; as it appears Levit. 18. 21. Deut. 18, 10, and the 
© Ca/thaginians reteined this impious ſuperſtition-even unto Han- 
© nibal s time. Ofthis ſee more C. 9.6.9, 
$. 5. Amongſt the Phenician Gods we may reckon the four The Samo< 
Samothracian Gods, called Gabiriz which, though wor ſhiped in !Þracian Ca- 
Samothrace, yet were they of Phenician origination, and extra ; as biri, Phenici- 
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twil appear by the conſideration of particulars. We have. 2 
good general account of theſe Cabiri in the ancient Scholiaſt, on 
Apollonzas Argonaut. 1. Thus, node to rf Zapodgiuy orc Keceigyte, Sp 
Mracieg puil xj Te orbudla, rhorapec'#' eigi why deat ubr, AflyG@», Atiixupom, At nur, 
KdrpiAhGr* Aticgge ply &v Rav 1 Anpeiup, Aftixapons' Id 1 Dlepoepetnr Afibiapore #3 6 Adner 


5 1 wgrivig@- Tiragr@> Keoutn@- 6 By Bar, oc brat atorvoidor-, They 
© worſhiped in Samothrace, the Cabiri, whoſe names are mentioned 


Sydyk or 
Sadyk, from 
Saddik Gods 
name. 


Pe 119.137. 


Cabbir. 


Axieros 
Ceres. 


Axiokerſa 
Proferpine. 


© by Mnaſes. They are in number four, Axieros, Axiokerſa, Axio- 
% kgrfos , Kaſmilos. Axieros truly is Ceres; Axiokerſa Proſerpine ; 
: Axi6herſos, Pluto or Ales ; and the fourth, Caſmilus, is Mercurie; 
© as Dionyſodorus relates their names. That theſe Czbiri were of 
Phenician extrad, 1s evident by what we find cf them in the frag- 
ments of Philo Byblins, taken out of Sauchoniathon, as Euſebius, prepar, 
lib.1. i #34 £vdbx hioxveyt h nafeiggt, from Sydyk ſprang "the Dioſcuri or 
Cabici.We tind the like mentton'd by Damaſcius,in Photius: Setvuy 
iofrevre raids, Ve Alvoxuprr ippureven x Keeipur, Sadyk begat children, which 
they interpret, Dioſcuri and Cabiri. Firſt Sydyk or Sadyk, was a Pheni- 
cian God, yea their chief God, anſwering to the G ecian Fupiter, 
and no other than a Satanic Ape of. the ſacred name PTY Sadaik , 
attributed to the true God of Iſrael, as Pſal. 119. 137, and elſe- 
where. - And as:the parent _ » foal his children, called Catiri, 
were alſo of Phenician and Hebrew extra. This is excellently 
wel demonſtrated by Bochart, Can, lb. 1. cap. 12. fol. 426. where 
he aſſerts, © That the Cabiri, trom VAD, Great, were Phenician 
© Gods, worſhiped chiefly at Berytum : and al the Samothrecian 
Cabiri were of Phenician origination ; as their names import. The 
fame Bochart, (Can. lib.2. Cap, 2. fol. 784.) on theſe words of San- 
chontatbon [ Attoxugyt 3 Refrigy } affirmes, that the DYVIAYI Cabbirin 
were the ( reat and Potent Phenicjan Gods, as the word imports, 
This wil be put out of dout by an examen of the particulars, 
The firſt of theſe Cabiri, as mentioned by the Scholiaſt on Apol- 
loniuc, is aticers whom he interprets Ceres : And fo indeed the Phe- 
nician ſfignities (according to Bocharts origination) the God of the 
Farth : for Axieros amongſt the Phenici.ins ſounteth PIR INN, 
Achazi-eres, i.e. the Earth is my poſſeſſion or Dominion, which was 
Ceres her tirle. Thence follows Axiokerſa, and Axiokerſos, which 
differ only in gender and term'nation ; and are by the Scholiaſt at- 
tributed to Proſerpine and Pluto, whereunto they anſwer, accor- 
ding to the Phenician Origination: For PT Keres ſignifies 4& 
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C5. - © The. YFrogditie of Eliuh, &c. + $7 
io and deavh, as in Fer.46. 20. and ſo PII INN Achazi Kever, Axiokerſos 
death th my dominion or poſſeſion, according to the Hebrew charatter Fluto. 
of the Devil, Heb. 2.114 whoth the Gretiant called nw, from 
TDIN the Earth, and the Pheniciars T9 Math, De+th, atd the La- 
tins Pluto ; as before chap. 4. 4.4. Laſtly kdtuogy Caſmiles, or 
Cadmilus, nother of the Phenician Cadiri, is the ſame wi MN Caſmilus 
Chadmel, which ſignifies, the mixi/ior of God, proportionable to Mer- Mercuric. 
curies #ame, who paſſed for the Minter of the'Gods, So Bichart 
(Can. lib.1.cap.12.f0.429,) © Chidnel (ſaies he) Me cryie is ching-. 
Cedt into Cadmibus, becauſe the Phenician M8 is by the Greeks 
$ rendred 1ag-, Whence; in the Phenician Theotogie; nngp is the fahie * 
with Reg- 3 hamely, Satrwrne is called PN Fl, thence they, as in 
_ Damaſcius. Yea Bocha:t, in the ſame place proves, that the very 
Prieſt of theſe Cabiri, called by the Greeks xotvs or xine, AS Hefychizrs, 
xoins inwe Rabelper, was of Hebrew origination : For Ktar Coes, is the 
ſame with the Hebrew [7D Coen, a Prieff : It being tſtal with rhe 
Greeks, from Hebrew words ending 11 N, to forme theit Accuſa- 
tives 3 as from fonathan 191d Sn. | : | ; 
$. 6. Hence there follows, in Sanchoniathor's. Stw1iz, or de- Of Eliun his 
ſcription of the Phenician Gods, another Getieration of Gods cal- Theogonie, or 
led El:n, &c. Phils Byblits's words aretheſe, 7 rdrut 3irvral #ir Exke, Genealsgre, oo 
nerndtt@* I$ir@s According fo theſe is generated Eliiin, calle the moſt _ 
High. The Greek gxs Eliun is exa ly the ſame with the Hebrew names and 
Hy Elion,:a name in a peculiar manner attributed to God, ſig* flories. 
[\rying the Moſt High ; and fo indeed Philo explicates his name. 
calling him &4:52c, the moſt High, This God Etinn ird for his wife 
BedS, f. e. in the /henician and Hebrew TVNA Berith, a'Covennat, We - 
tind mention of this Goddeſfe, Fudg. 8. 33. Baal-Berith their God * perich. ter 
which, as it ſeems probable, had its original from a Satanic imi- — vnnF 
| ration, of Gods entring into Covenant with Abraham ; wherice he was Judg. 8.23. 
ſtiled a God of (or in) Covenant; And hence the Devil (who affeted 
nothing more than to be an Ape of the Great God) would needs 
aſſume the ſame ſtile of pid nep89, in the Phenician IVA TV Elion 
Berith, the- moi? High of (or in) Covenant : which is rendred, Jud. $8. 
33. Baal Bevith, as in what' precedes, C. 1.4.3. The Carthagi- 
nians (who were but a Branch of the Phenicians, as the name Pani 
- make uſe of the ſame Title, to expreſſe their ſugreme 
Gogs by ; as *tis evident by Plautns's Pemulus ; (which is the oreat- Plautus's 
eſt Relique we have of the Punic Language) in the beginning where- Pornulus, 
of 
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$8 The Theogome of Ilus, &'.. Hebratc," B.z: 
of we find theſe words : N*yth alonim Valonuth : which Scaliger in 
—his Appendix. to Emendat. {emporum; and Bochart Canaan lib, 2, 
cap. 6. fol. $01.- thus explicate,. MY) EYWHY IX N, 7 
worſhip the Gods and Goddeſſes, 3 is a Particle of asking, IW a note 
following. the Accuſative caſe. ** The reafon, ſaies Bochart, why 
© L explicate alonim V alonuth, the Gods and Goddeſſes, is given us by 
© Scaliger:z Bair is the name of God amongſt the Phenicians, (as 
© Philo Byblius. teacheth us) who ſtile each of their heavenly Holt 
© by this name, as In Plaxtus's Penulus ; and Siſexſa,. on that place; 
The Theogpnie © has noted, that Alon, in the Punic Torigue, is God : Philo Byblius | 
of Uranus procedes to ſhew, how that this tx» Eliun, called the mo# 
Hebraice High » lived near Byblus, and begat gw; whence the Heaven 
was called by this names 8g, Uranus. That this whole fable 
of Elun's begetting. Vranus, is but a Satanic imitation of Gen. 14. 
.- 19,22, is excellently. demonſtrated by Bochart, Can. 1b. 2. cap. 2. 
Gen. 14-19, fol.784, ©T hat Ehun is ſaid to generate Heaven, is (faies he) taken 
22. © from Moſes's words, Gen, 14. 19, 22. CI'DW M3\p (Why IR, 
© The moſt high God, generator of the Heavens. For NIP ſignities allo 
© to generate, as the LXX render it, Z«ch.13. 5. ?J)PN zirme; we; ant 
ſo it: ought to be rendred, Gen. 4. 1. I have begotten. [VP Elin 
is the ſame with Philo's Exit? : only for the Hebrew RIAW, Phils 
uts 2&3 Which is of the ſame import; ſignifying Heaven, as 
alſo of Hebrew origination from MN Or, light ; whence 89 & 2exnic 
Heaven, as betore C. 1. $. 3. Philo addes, 1hat 1hy Eliun, or met 
High, engaging with Beaſts, periſhed,but ws by bis. Poſterit e adſcribed to 
the Gods, & # xoes & Svoicy oi weidte inivuour, whom bis Poteritie worſhip with 
drink offerings, and ſacrifices. 1 This part of;the fable ſeems to refer 
. to Adam, and Eve, their engaging in conference with the Serpent, 
and Fal thereupon ; who were notwithſtanding reputed and wor- 
The Geneals- ſhiped as Gods, by their Idolatrous Poſteritie. | 
gie of Ilus $. 7. After Elun, and his Son Uranus, there follows, accord- _ 
from El, Gods ing- to Sanchon athons Swpvin, the (ons of Uranus or Heaven, which 
my are 11us, Retylus; Dagon. Atlas, The firſt borne of Uranus was (as 


Dey 1419+ before Chap.1. $. 3.) us : So Philo Byblius yaer a3 % Kogrer, Hus, who 


alſo was Sutwne. les 1s evidently the ſame with IN EL a prop-r 
name ofGod. For what the Phenicians and Hebrews write PR FE); 
the Greeks uſually Write 1n@-, Us. So the Phenician SRINT Chads 
mel, the minitier of G24, or Mercr-rie, the Greeks renfer KeSung Cad- 
miles, as before, And that Sanchoniathon writ ON El, a.coraing 
; t9 


ww 


C. 7: » . The Phenician Bxtylia from Bethel, 89 
to the Hebrew. not 1n@ 1105, (which was added by Phila Byblius) is 
evident by what we tind mention'd by Photius, 262.” out of Da- 
maſcius 3 poirixer 3) Ev ops T3y Kgbroy HA xy ByA oy BokaSlw 5wrovogeat Zuom> The Phe- 
aicians and Swians cal Saturne El, and Bel, and Bolathes,. Where 
k> E1 is perfe&ly the ſame with IN, the flrong or mighty God : and 
Gen. 14. 19, 20. We find 9N El joined with (V2 Elon. From 
the Phenician I and El, or Hel, came (as our Engliſh Hel, ſo) the 
Greek:ing-, the Sun ; which generally paſſed amongſt the Phenici- 
ans for Sar, their chiefeſt God ; as elſewhere. Hence allo the 
Sun was worſhiped, at Emeſa in Phenicia , under the Title of 


Exacaxipar@', Or Heliogabalus. SO Herodian, lib.5. wiror 4 of nyeemt Helingabalus: 


eifuo 75 Gonixur pur Exarayi fancy xantrees This the natives wor ſhip, calling 
him, in the Phenician rongue, Elxagabalus. Some give this Eleaga- 
balus a Greek,originetion, and ſo make it to fignifie the Sun of the Ga- 
balites. But Bochart, on more grounded reaſons, gives it a Phe- 
wician Origine, 923 IX Ela gabal, which in Greek, ſignities, 5 $88 
Malone, Or 6 wririe, God the fiflor or Creator : which the Hebrews exprels 
by VT 8, God who created althings; and the Arabians by 


 HaOR1 IR Algabil, God the maker. Namely, the Phenician Philoſo- 


phers, Sanchoniathoxn, Mochus, &c. perſuaded themſelves, that the 
Sun was the great Architef, or-framer of althings : whence Por- 
phyrie cals the Sun, wnicls rhe ouvpſpucs the creator of the world, This 
15 a Paraphraſe on the Phenician name Eleagabalus, or Heliogabalus ; 
which was not of Greek,, but Phen:cian, origination: For-the Emiſ- 
ſenes, amongſt whom the worſhip ofthis God flouriſhed, had no- 
thing to do with the Gabalites. By al which it appears, that 


1\@-Ha, ing» & Exarazdpence Were al traduced from IN EL, Gods ſacred ThePherici an 
#ame, Hence it tollows in Philo Byblins, &« #4 xppaxet 11s 33 Kegre Bronte Elohim. 


imrexMiSuczrec of Kejrtot, The Companions of [lus, i. e. Saturne are called 

El/oeim, that ,is to ſay, Chronies or Saturnians. As Ilus.comes from 

IN El or MIN Eloeh, fo gxedu from COR Elobin Gods name. 
which is applied alſo to Angels and Fudges. 


$. 8. Hence follows another Produtt of Vranus, called Betylus, The phenician 
or Betylion. So Philo Byblius out of Santhoniathon, aurincs 3456 Sexrec Berylia from 
BaitVXie, Nidus du{s yer unxenadad ge, The God Uranus excogitated Bety- Bethel. 
lia, having faſhioned them into living ſtones. Bchart (Can. lib.2. cap.2. 32-28-18, 


$785 .) conceives, that Sanchoniathon, for living ſtones, wr.t 
DW) TO'IIN anointed fiones; from the radix PW, which a- 
mongſt the Syrians lignifies to axoint; but © and W being tran(- 

| Sn" poſed, 


" » , 
CE CE LES 


k , 
- 
NN ee ECT — — 


How theſe 
Batylia came 
to be Theogo- 
niſed or made 


_ Gen.28.18, 
I9. 
Gen. 31-13, 


( 


* 5 
90 The Phenician Bztylia from Bethel, , B.2; 
poſed, for TIYDWI, Philo Byblius read EI'WAI; whence he chang- 
ed anvinted into living ſtones. And*tis not improbable, but that 
the Devil might havean hand in this tranſmutation;thereby to in- 
fuſe aprincipe of Idolatrie into the credulous people 3 perſuad- 
ing them, that theſe Stones were indeed living. So Damaſcius 
tels us, ddr } Bairuner Oe 7} dig@ rxineppery I ſaw a Betylus moved in the 
Air. As for the original ot theſe Betylia, or Betyls, *tis made very 
probable by the learned Fo. Scaliger, Bochart, and Owen, that they 
had their original, by an Hel-bred imitation, trom Cen. 28, 18, 19, 
and Gen. 3I. 13. the jtoze which Jacob ereQted, as a memorial of 
Gods apparition to him 3 whence he called the name of rhe place 
Bethel, the houſe of God: and thence the Phenician Betylia, or 
Betyli, Thus Bochart, Can. lib. 2. Cap. 2. fol. 785, © Sanchoniathun 
<called the Betylia, anointed ftenes 2 which ſprang from the exam- 
© ple of Facob, who, Gen.28.18.called rhe place Bethel, &c. which 
* God confirms, Gez. ZI. 13. The i henicians therefore imitating 
© this, firſt worſhiped this very ſtone, which che Patriarch anoint- 
ed. So Scaliger, in Euſeb. (fol, 198. edit. 1.) tels us, that the Jews 
relate ſo much ; namely, © That although that Cippxs (or ſtone) 
< was at firſt beloved by God, in the times of the Patriarchs 3 -yet 
© afterwards he hated it ; becauſe the Canaanites turned it into an 
< Idol. - Neither did the Fhexicians only worſhip this ſtone at- 
Bethel, but alſo, in imitation of this Rite, -ere&ted ſeveral other 
Betylia, and that on the very ſame occaſion. For look as Facob 
erefted this pillar of Stone, as a memorialof Gods Apparition to him; 
ſo in like manner the ſuperſtitious Pagans, both Phenicians and 
Grecians, upon {ome imaginarie, apdraa, Or Apparition of ſome 
God, (or the Devil — would ered their Betylia, or Piers, 
in commemoration of ſuch an Apparition. So Photzuc, out of 
Damaſcius, tels US, x7 +» Hae wir, GC. © That near Heljopolis, in 
© Syria, Aſclepiades aſcended the Mountain of [ ibeanus, and faw 
* many Betylie or Betyli, concerning which he relates many mira- 
© cles. Herelates alſo, © That theſe Betylia were conſecrated 
© ſome to Satur-e, ſome to Fupiter, and ſome to others, &c. - So 


 Phavurinus, Berge NS @ rife @ x7 + Aifarr f Haiu miner, Betylus is 4 


fone which ands at tieliopolis, near Libanus. Tiiis ſtone ſome 

alſo cal eixw 'tela, which is the ſame word by which the LXX, 

render Facob's pillar, Gen. 28. 18, MYR; where the LXX. .read 

it cixlw ; ſo Lev.20,21, Again, this Betylas, or Betylion, is by mo 
| ca 


11211} This Theggozie of 'Dapon; © 91 


C: 7 


$ Greeks' Betylus. has the ſame namegiven'it, Bochars (Can. lib; 2. 
cap. 2.) thinks this 4bdir or Abaddir, to be derived from V1 TIR 
Ebin dir, which ſignifies a round fone ; for ſuch was the figure of 
the I benician Betylia, as Damaſcius in Photivs : * The Betylus was a 
& globe exa@ and round, ofa whitiſh color, in length the Diame- 
© ter of a ſpan; but it appeared ſometimes greater, ſometimes 
< leſſer, ſometimes alſo of a purple color. Or elſe 4baddir may 
be the ſame with the Hebrew WIN.IR 46- addir, the magnific fa- 
ther; by which name the Phenicians called their Gods, as Aultix 
Epiſt. 44. Al which laid together, gives us evident notices, 
that this Betylvs (the produd or iſſue of Vranms) was but a cor- 
rupt Ape of Facob's Bethel, Gen. 28. 18, &c. See more of this in 
Owen de Idololatr, lib. 3. cap. 8. pag. 224. Alſo Bochart, Can. lib. 2. 
cap. 2. and Stillingf. Orig. S. Book 3. cap.5, 6.10. | 


$6. 9. Wetind mention alſo in Sanchoxiathon, of Dagon, Azyin 3 The Theogonle 


ed Abdir, Abadir, Abaddir. So Priſcianvs, lib.g, *Abadir is God; Abaddir the 


* Alſo that ſtone which Satwye devoured for Frpiter, called by the | bg 


Bs Siren, Dagon who is Siton SO in what follows, aur inuds 31 c3rey of Dagon. 


% & egregn, ni Sn Zac dejrer@r, Dagon, becauſe he found out bread corne 
and hbusbandrie, is called Jupiter the Hu:bandman. Whence Dagon is” 
referred to f3 bread corne, as Bochart, We find frequent mention 
of this Got in Scripture, as I Sam.5.4, &c. KR. Kimbi ſaith, That 
Dagon from the navel downward, ha1 the figure of a Fiſh, IT, and thence 
was ſ» called : and that the two pales of his hand; were cut off, on the 
very threſhold. And this is the imerpretation of thoſe werls, 1 Sam 5.4. 
On'y the ſtump of Dagon was left to him, i. e. the figure of the Fiſh re- 
mained in him, Antonius Nebriſſenſis makes Dag'a to be a Godeſle. 
called by Straho, Plizie, and Macrobius, Tercetus ; alſo ASdex and 
Arigzxirue, And Diodorns lib, 3. declares, * That there was nor tar 
* from Aſcalon, (a famous City of Syria) a Pool ful of Fithes ; and 
* near it the famous Temple of Dercetvs, whoſe Efigies had the 
* face of a man, but the bodie ofa fiſh. Which anſirers exactly 
to Kimhi's deſcription of Dagon; of which ſee more largely 
Kircher, Oed, Aigypt. Tom. 1. Syntag. 4. cap. 16. fol. 338, ec. The 
Scripture alſo, 2 King. 5.18, makes mention of Rimmon, another 
Phenician or Syrian Idol, of which we find littl account elſewhere. 
vome think Rimmon to be Venus, becanſe TINT Rimmonim, Pome- 
granates were ſacred to her. Se!dex mak'ns Kinmon, the ſame with 
the Phenjcian Elion ; which Heſychius ſtiles jaar, from EDDY) exalted, 
A a. £ i, e, 


1 San. 5. 4. 


92 Apis and Serapis the ſame with Joſeph B. 2: 
j. e. Tir 51 Sudr, as Philo Byblius explicates it. But Kircher, Ocd, 
Agypt. Tom. 1. Symag. 4. 6ap.21, concelives it moſt probable, that 
Rinmon is the ſame with the Godeſlſe Pompona, which the ancients 
made to preſide over Apples and other Fruits, For that this 
Godeſſe was in great veneration among the Nations , the 
Flamen Pomponalis ſufficiently proves. And this he confirmes from 
the Erymon of the name Rimmonz which is taken from Pomo an 
Apple, as Pomona ; and Flora, from Floribus z and Telius, from Terra; 
and Dagon, trom {IT Breadcorne, &c., There were ſeveral other 
Phenician Gods (alreidy mentjoned,) which had an Hebrew ex- 
Taautus, trad. As Taautus, the ſame with Canaan and Mercurie, of whom 
Muth, ſee chap. 4. $. 4. IMP Muth, the ſame with Pluto; as chap. 4. $.5. 
| Aftarte, Aſtarte, or Aſhtaroth, the ſame with Funo : coap. 2, 9.4. Baaltis,the 
Baaltis, Queen of Heaven: Fer. 7. 18. as chap. 2. $. 7. Melcarthus, the 
Melcarthus. Gme with Hercules: chap. 5. $6.4. Azizus, Mars, cap.5. 4.5. 
— nt Chryſor, from MN WM, the ſame with Vulcan, or Tubalcain : chap. 
ryſor. ? ; 9 WES 
6, 6. I. of this Book. 
The Egypti- $6. 10. Having gone through the Genealogies of the Phenicicn 
an Gods, their Gods, we now procede to the Egyptian ; wherein we dout not but 
— te give evident notices of their Hebrew erigination. Bochart, in a 
ginal. © conference, aſſured me, That none of the Egyptian Gods were more 
ancient than the Patriarchs, Joſeph, &c. - 
'Apis,« ſymbol Tt. I ſhal begin with Apz 3 which ſeems apparently a Symbol of 
of ofeph; the Patriarch Joſeph ; as V ofſjus (de Idololarr, lib.1 .cap.29.) has wel 
which # Þ19- demonſtrated : So Fulius Materms, and Ruffinns lib. 2. Hiſtor. Eccl. 


CO cap.23. Alſo Suidas, in Sceaze, tels us, that Apis was a ſymbol of | 
" Feoſeph, &c. Voſſius makes this probable, 1. From the greatneſſe | 

of the benefits, which che Rexpron received from Foſeph; which , 

no ſymbol was ſo apt to expreſle as the Egyptian Apis, made in the \ 

forme ofa Bullock; and ſo reſſem"ling the fat and lean Kine : Yea, t 

we find the ſpirit of God, Deut. 33. 17. comparing Foſeph to a 

Bullock, So Sandford, de deſcenſu Chrijti lib.1. <. 19. © Foſeph alſo is j 

_ © Apzs, who, for the ſupplie of bread-corne afforded to the Egyp- c 

© tians, was worſhiped under the forme of an Oxe, (ſo that none £ 

© may wonder he is mentioned in Scripture under the forme of an = 

Deut-33.17. © Oxe, Deut. 33.17.) according to which reſemblance alſo Minu- \ 
© cius, in times paſt, the Prefe@ of Proviſion at Rome, was in very e 

© like manner honored with the forme of a golden Oxe or Bul. f 

And that which makes this more probable is, that the Golden | tt 


Calf. 


C. 7: Apis and Serapis the ſame with Jolephs; 93 
Calf, worſhipt by the Iſraelites, Exod. 32. 4, 5. was but an imitate 
of the Egyptian Apis, Thus Kircher, Oed. Agypt. Tom. 1. Synt. 4. 
cap. 10. Exod, 32. 4. (ad he made them a molten Calf. © Where, al- 
* though the Hebrew 24Y, and the Greek nixe- may Lenaens Calf, 
. © yet we oft find 22 in ſacred Scripture, put for NY, an Oxe, as 
© Pſal. 105. They made a.Calf in Horeb, So Fonatbens Chaldee 
© Paraphraſe, on Heſ. 13. for TIP has R'MN Oxen. And Hero- 
© dotus oft ſtiles that famous Oxe Apis wixor, the Calf. Witerefore 
© Oxe and Calf are oft pur, each -for other. Hence he proves, 
< That the Hebrews by this wyganerpeie, Calf-worſhip, expreliied the 
© worſhip of Apis, which,whiles they were in Egypt, they worſhipt 
< with ſo much devotion. Ferome, on Hoſ.4. confirmes this per= 
© ſwaſion : It ſeems, ſaith he, to me that the children of Iſrael in the'y 
ſolitude made the Head of a Calf, which they worſhipt, and Jeroboam 
made golden Calves that they. might preſerve the ſuperſt'tious worſhip af 
Apis and-Mnevis ; which they had learned in Egypt,. This Kircher 
farther demonſtrates from the Chaldee Paraphraſe and Rabbines; as 
alſo from the parallel Rites and Worſhip which were given-to 
Apis and the Golden Calf. AI this may giveus a ſtrong conje- 


ure that HÞis was a ſymbol of Foſeph. This alſo is wel explica-_ 


ted by Godwyn, in his Hebrew Artiquities, Chap.5. where he proves 
that the Golden Calf was taken up in imitation of the Egyptian Apr, 
and this is an Hieroglyphic of Toſeph > The figure of an Oxe,. un- 
der which Apa was worthipt, being a fit Embleme to continue 
the commemoration of Toſeph, both becauſe the years of plenty 
and famine were foretold by the Apparition of Oxen, as alſo be- 
cauſe an Oxe is the lively Hieroglyphic of an induſtrious Husband- 
wan 3 which Joſeph was to the Egyptians, in providing Corne and 
Vieuals for them in Famine. 2. The ſame is demonſtrated from 
the great reverence and ejtime Pharas, and the Egyptians, had for 
foſeph ; who received from them, whilſt alive, the greateſt ſym- 
als of honor that might be. Pharao made him Keeper of bix Seal ; 
clothed him with a Prizcely Robe, and chain of Gold ; called him. 
Saphenath paneab, i. e. according to Onkelos and Fonathan, the In- 
. terpreter of ſecrets ; and laſtly made him High Steward of Egypt., 
Neither can we ſuppoſe, but that he, who was ſo greatly honor-: 
ed by them whilſt living, had alſo as great honor after his death 3; 
ſpecially if we conſider, that it was the mode of the Egyptians, 
to preſerve the memories of their noble BenefaGors, by ome ſigni- 
: Carve. 
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Apis, from 
IN, 
Y Gen. 45%» 8, 


Serapis, the 
ſame with 


Apis. 


Ofiris, the 
ſame with 


Moſcs. 


Ofhris, the 
fame with 
Joteph. 


af. Offtisthe'ſams with Moſes, Joſeph, &c., 
fpoative —— or Symbols; which, though at firſt were in- 
commemoration only, yet 'were afterwards abuſeq - 


A 
/ 


B. 2, 
rended : for 6ivil oo 
to Holatrie., Thus Suidis ' Cin Sarepir) tels-us,; That Apis berg 
dead, Sf a Temps baits for him, wherein wid 10/iſhed a Bullock , the 
ſymbil of 'anHucbandman.” ' 3. 'The fame may'be evinced from the 
very names Hpirand Serapi. For Apis feems evidently a der,vative 
from IN ab,a Father, as Joſeph ſtites himſelf, Gen.q5 .8. IN? for 


father to Pharao: Whence Voſſins inclines to think, that acclamation 


FIN 4byech, which Pharao commanded to be made before Foſeph, 
had 1ts*ife 3 'for Onketos makes it a compound 6f IN ab, a father, 
and Treeb, rex, 4 King. AS for Serapus, it was the ſame With Api, 
and alſo aſymbo! of Foſeph:” which Yoſſi colledts from rhis, 
1. That it hada Byte! on its head; as a ſymbol of Foſeph's provid- 
ing Corne for the Egyptians. So Suidas in dear: widtor wx4v & nf 
x0paaf, 2, From the Ermn of Straps ; which is: derived either 
from MW an Oxe,or from WW Sor, a Prince,and Apa: both of which 
are applicable to Foſeph, &c. 

2. Next follows Ofris, who by the beſt conjequres we can 
make, ſeems to be the ſame with Moſes. For I. Diodcrus tels us, 
that Ofiris was called by the Greeks aurC@, the name of Bacehr, 
i. Ce, ane,' Fupiter's ſon, and nowas Nyſa, a place in Arabia, where 
Moſes was 3. as before, chap.3; $6.3, 2. The body of Ofirs was ſaid 
to be buried in an Tland of Nitus 3 as Moſes was caſt into the river, 
3. Diodorus tels us, that Hercules was the Chief Captain of Ofirs's 
Armies That Foſhua was Hercules, who accompanied Moſes out of 
Egypt, and commanded the Praelites in their military exploits, we 
have before proved C.5.9-3. 4-Again, Diodo-as fajes, * That Ofrrig 
© had in his Armie arspn, Anuby, covered over with a Dogs skin; 


 ©which thence was pictured with a dogs head, and called wwryrn, 


© the dog-keeper,&c. Al which ſeems to refer to Caleb's name, which 
ſignities a dog, &c. 5. Farther, Paz is ſaid to war under "ſr#, 
By Pan is meant the Fewiſh Meſſias, who was the Shepherd of Iſrael, 
and led them in the wildernefſe as before, C.6.6.5,&c. 6. Laſtly, 
Ofiris is ſaid to have Hernes, 8c. trom the miſtake of M»es's cha- 
racer, who is thence piared with Hornes. Sandford, de deſcenſt 
Chriſti lib, 1. $. t8. makes Ofirs the ſame with Joſeph. * Moſes 
* (faies he) with 'the Prince of the Tribes, carried 1Þ the bones 
* of Fofeph unto Canaan ; hence the Poers fable of OfFra's boner, 
© &c. For Foſeph was that old Ofiris, whom Par nouriſhed, whom 


©] con- 


C.79.  .Muevis; «ſacred Byl at Heliopolis; 95 
©] conjequre to be Iſrael. . Ofiris, conſidered Phyſically , was 


- © the Sun, as hereafter, chap. 8..4. 9. : Of Ofris ſee more YVoſſie, 


de Idololatr. lb. 1. cap.30. where be makes..a threefold Qfri,. the 

I. Egyptian, the ſame with Mirſraim; the 2.7 hehan ; the 3, 4rabjan; | 

the ſame with Bacchus, and 10 with Moſes, as before chap. 3». 3+ ogris, the 
But Plutarch and D:odorus ſeem to make the Egyptian Ofrue the ſame ſame with 
with the Arabian. So Nonnus Dionyſiacon 4. Kei Alyuntis Atorves Order, Adam, as Tiis 
and of Ofiris the Egyptian Bacchus, &c, . Otherwile,..we may make #b* ſame with 
Ofiris the fame with Adam, -and ſo;his wite Ifis the-fame with:Eve 3 7 G 
from Iſcha ; which in Hebrew ſignities.a wife, as Voſſius, de ddl. lib.1: ;;tum Meſis 
cap. 3, 8. Sandford, de deſcenſu 1b. 1. $.18, makes Iſis to be the mater eft. 
ſame with Moſes's Mother, as before, cap. 3. 6. 3. See more of Sandf. lib.x, 
Ifis chap. 2. $. 5. of Juno, and of Ofra, chep.8. $.9. 1, SefQ.18, 

3. Anotiter of the Exyptian Gods was call:d Mnevs, # ſacred Bul, Mnevis, a ſa+ 
worſhjpt at: Heliopolis, - So Flutarch, lib; de Tfide:&'Oficide:: 6 0, o 4 Bul at 
Hari Tppoptp@- fu c br Mregey nanyors (Oviged @- 01 irggn, int i oy 1h AviQ» Hcliopolis. 
Tarigg rouigucm) pines bt ty Huriggs Iyer Tyads p2' + Arn, Thehul, which is 
nouriſhed at Heliopolis, called Mnevis, (which is ſacred to Ofiris, 
ond, as ſome think, the father ;vf. Apjs) « black, and next imbonor after 
Apis.,. Voſſius (Idol. dib.I. cap.29.) fuppoſeth Mncvy and dpis two 
diſtin ſacred; Buls, whereof Apis was worſhiped at Mempbis, aud 
Myevs at Heliopoliz, | Albeit we allow them to bediſtin, as to 
the ſeat of tizeir worſhip, and ſome Rites ; yet, I conceive, we 
may grant them to have the ſame original Idea and plattorme 3 
namely oſeph, who was worſhiped by them of Memphis under the 
forme of Ap, and by them. pf Hel:opelis under. the {ſymbol of 
Mnevis. V ofſius, de 1dsl. lib. 1.capg27.. makes Mncuis-2 ſymbol pf 
Mens, the firſt Egyptian King, whom. Herodatas: cals mw Men 3 
whence the German, and our Engliſh, Man, which refers tg Adam, 
as before, chap.4. $.4. Mnevs conſidered Phyſically, was a ſymbo] 
of the Sun : as chap. 8. 6. 4. | —_— me 

4. Another Egyptian God was Orw, who, taken hiſtorically. is Geniliz _ 
{uppoſed to-be Aaron ; but if, we conſider him Phyficaly, fo he is eft, frater Ofs- 
the ſame with the Sun, from IR Or, the $un, or light, as chap. 8. 71d#, Sanaf. 
Sed. 9. «+ def. l.2 $19» 
5. That R-mphan, A. 7.43. was an Egyptian God, and the 48. 9. 43. 
ſame with (VI Cijun, Amos 5. 26. as alſo with Saturne, ſee what Ama g. 26, 
precelles chap. 2. $.8. . Thus alſo Kircher, Oed, Agypt. Tom. 1. 

Synt, 4. cap. 22, * We ay, that the name Rephan is Egyptian or 


| © Coptic ; 
s *Y 


96 The Metamorphoſis of the Egyptian Gods, © B., 2; 
© Copticzand it ”—_— in the Egyptian Idiome no more than Satin; 
© a5 1t is manifeſt from our Onomaſtic Copto-Arabico-Latin, where 
© Saturne.1s called Rephan, by reaſorr of his Gigantic magnitude : 
* One thirig I worider at, why Amos 5. 26. we find not Rephas, but 
- » *Chiunc Whether theſe two were divers names of one and the 
© fame Idol:; or one name, diverſe, only by corruption, is dout- 
_ * © ful The Rebbines,, make Chiun a name diverſe from Rephan, the 
__ 6 ame with WIND Cevanim, ic e. ſweet-Jurkers ; which were offer- 
__'* edito''the'Mucen of Heaven, or Veniis, which we before called 
© Succothbenoth. But. this we approve not -- That of R. Kimbkr is 
* more probable, who affirmes, -That Chiwr is the ſame with the 
© Star Saturne : and ſo Satiwrae is called in the Arabic & Perſic Cevan, 
© Dryſins with others, thinks that Cevan and Rephan is the ſame 
* name; which the Perſians received from the Egyptians changing 
<R into C. Bur we affirme Chiu crept not into the Scripture 
© by an error, as D. yfius 3 but that the Prophet ſtudiouſly uſed'it 
© in this place as a name of the Idol, which the Egyptians cal ſome- 
© times Saturne, ſometimes Hercules : For Chiun in the Coptic tongue 
© is the fame as an Image, Figure or Idol ; by which name they 
* promiſcuouſly, by way of Eminence, called the Image of S- 
© turne, or Hercules ; They ſtiled Saturne, 'as one of the ſeven Pla- 
© nets, for the vehemence of the effe&s which he produced; Rephan, 
© j. e. the firength of the Giant, Therefore Chiun or Chon the Idol of 
© Saturne they called the Star Rephan. And that the Egyptian Her- 
© cules, whom Herodotus reckons among the eight Egyptian Gods, 
© was called Chon, or Chinn, is evident from thoſe words of the 
6 Erymologicum Magnum, x&@nc i9+@- 13akx3oy 731 Hegxald pac} 761 17 mw? 
© Alguiier ANaorinar Reva Aigedgs &c. 
Egyptioruam 6. The Poets fable, that the Gods, who fought againſt th: 
Dit qui apud Giants, came out of Egypt, 8&c. This ſome refer to the twelve 
Poeras vele- Ties of the Iſraelites, that came out of Egypt under the condut 


hang eur of Moſes, 8c. Thus Sandf. Deſcenſ. lib. 1. $. 20. © The fables 
* rjcorum duo- © agree, that the Gods, with whom the Giants fought, came out 
decim tribus < of Egypt 3. theſe were the twelve Tribes. They conſtitute father 


Foe Sandf. © Bacchus the General of the whole Armie : This is Moſes, &c. 
eſc.l.1.h 20+ 


The ſame is more largely afferted by Dickinſon, Delph. Phxnicis. 
cap. 2. of which lee Book. cap.8 $.1. 

$. 11, I ſhal conclude this diſcourſe of the Pagan ewrie, or 
genealogie of their Gods, with an ingenious obſervation of Bockart, 


% , 


C.7. - The Metamorphoſis of the Egyptian Gods, yy 


in Hiftor. de Animal. ſacris, Part. 2, lib. 1. cap. 10. fol. 62. wherein 
he gives us the original of the fabulous M:tamorphoſes of the Gods in 
Egypt, drawn from Hebrew Parenomaſies. * The Egyptians (ſaith he) 
< fable, that 1s was changed into a Swallow ; becauſe Ifis openly 
« :]l1de3 to D'D Sis, a Swallow. And the fabulous Metamorphoſes 
© of Gods, do often depend on the allufion of words. So Anubis 
was feighned with a dogs head ; becauſe M21 Nobeach ſignifies bark- 
ing. And the King Api is worſhiped in an Oxe, in alluſion to 
VAR, wherevy the Hebrews expreTe an Oxe. Thence the LXX. 
read Jerem. 46. 15. 6Are for TYAN, as they would expreſſe it 
* tor PPIN. And in the Giants war, rhe Gods, for fear of the 
« Giatits flying 1nto,Fzypt,changed themſe]ves into diverſe ſhapes, 
© Ovid. lib. 5. Metamorph, Drx g egy, dixit, fit Jupiter, Lybiis et cum 
& cornubrs Hammon, Jupiter, the cbrefeit God is turned into a Ram ; be- 
© cauſe 2N, God's name, and I'N ajil, arm, are paronymous ; and 
« the plural of boch is II. Bacchus, called by the Egyptians 
© Ofirs, is changed into a Coat 3 becauſe VPW Seir, which Hgnities 
& a Goat, alludes to Ofirs, Funo aſſumes the figure of a Bullock; 
© becauſe TWP Aſptaroth, whereby Funo wes called, ( alſo 
© Aftarte) ſignifies an herd of Bllccks, &c Thus Bochart, Whei e 
by we ſee what a worl1 of fables were coined, touching the Ceds 


| their Genealogics , and Metamworphoſes; and al from miſtakes of 


Jewiſh words, Stories, or Myſteries. 
$. 12. Thus we have diſpatched the firſt part of Pagan Theo- 
lgie, callel Myth -logie, or the fabulous Genealogies of the Gods : 
Wherein we bave given very probable, if not ſcieatlfic, notices, that 
their chiefeſt Names, Attributes, and Offices, were aTumed in imita- 
tion of, and derivation from, ſone Hebrew Names, Attributes, Perſons, 
and Trad:tions. We have this ſummed up in * andford, de deſcenſu 
Chrifti lib. 1. 9.6. to the 25. where he firſt lajes down this con- 
claſion, That the names of the Grecian Gods were of Hebrew origination; 
and then, having ſh2wn how the Grecians forme1 and ſhaped their 
aſſumed Dzities out of Hebrew names, and jtories, he proceles to 
particulars. and demonſtrates, that iag- was traduced from IN 
El, IMIR Elobim, $. 7. as from 1.4! or dai in Shaddai. atc, fupi- 
ter's name : <$ 8. From MT Tehova, law, les, faoth, Icje., Heje 3.25 allo 
w In Jupiter, F-ve, Euvios,, &c. were traduced : $. 10,11,12,13. 
From IMNDAY $ubaoth, =«ba;, Safdtig-, &&c, Set. 14, From ?JIN 
Adonai. adins, Adonis : Sea. 15, Allo vg I bebns., as the dmerican 
3 Hitch, 


98 The Cauſes of Mythic Theologee, B, 2; 
Hiob, from Fehovab, Laſtly, that 1dxz@ Facchus was derived from 
TV Fab, or Fehovah; as in like manner al the Sacreds of Bacchy 
from the Hiſtorie of Moſes, the ſame Sandford proves at large 
$. 17, 18, 19. The like he proves of Hercules, whoſe Theogonie 


he derives from Foſhua: $. 20, 21. See more of this in what 


precedes, chap. 6. $. 10. of this Book. 

As for the cauſes of this Mythologic Theologie, they may briefly 
be reduced to theſe heads. I. One great ſpring was the: ambj- 
guitie and equivocation of the Hebrew words, wherein theſe or:ental 
Traditions were firſt delivered. This made the Grecians, unskil- 
led in the Hebrew Idiome, very apt to miſtake things. ' 2. The 
ſublimeneſſe of the maters or myſteries, unto which theſe fables re- 


lated,gave a great occaſion to their original. 3.The wmperfeion of 


the Tradition; which was conveighed in a very broken and mang- 
led manner, ſpecially to the Grecians, &&c. 4. An affetied humor in 
Mythologi(ts, inclining them to attribure rhe Attributes or Actions of 
ſeveral perſons to one chief, or of one to ſeveral ; Hence many 
Jupiters, 5. But the main prolefic principe of Theologic Mythologe, 
was a vain humor of imitation, which poſleſt the Grecians, and 
fed them to coin Fables ; as hereafter. 


CHAP. VIIL 


_ Of Pagan Natural Theologte, and its Tradufion from Scripture 
Myſteries, and Stories, 


The Diſtribution of Theologie. Natural Theologie mof} ancienk 
and traduced from Divine : Which i proved 1. from its End. 2. f om 
its Obje&, 1. Supreme, which was the Sun. The ſundry appellati« 
ons given to the Sun, as their ſupreme God. tnigy, from IR £1, Gods 
name. The cauſes of mens Idolifiag the Sun, from Gen. I. 16. Its 
Dominion, Compoſure, Motion, &c. Job. 31. 26, 27. Deut. 
4. 2. The Sun Idoliſed by the Jews. Demons the immediate ob- 
ze&. Their Names, Original, *n$iaas, Nature, Offices, conform- 
able to the Jewiſh Meſſias. Of Columnes, Images, and other 
mediums of Natural worſhip. The Time when, and m_ _ 

atlira 


prey ©} ©» —_—_ ES Ee 


re 


C.8. Pagan Theologie, Mythic, Phyſic, Politics 99g 
Natural Theologie firft took place, Chaldea the fir/t ſeat thereof. 
Ur, Gen. 11. 28, 31. ſoftiled from "IN Or, the Sun, worſhipt there, 
under the Symbol of Fire, inftituted by Nimrod. The Sun ſtiled Bel 
from PR El ; thence tug, Eſa. 46+ Nebo the Moen : the riſe of its 
Deitie, The Perſian Natural Theologie. Amanus the Sun, from 
man, Lev. 26. 30. Mithras the Sun. Horſes ſacrificed to the Sun, 
as 2 King. 23.11. The Natural Theologie of the Magi, the ſame 
with that of the Labii. The Egyptians Natural Theologie. The 
Sun /t:{ed Orus, Oliris, Mnevis, Eſa. 19.18. Apis. The Egyptian 
Demons. The Phenician Natural Theologie. The Sun called 
Baal, Beelſamen, Aglibelus, Moloch, Eleagabalus, Adon, &c. 
The Moon Aſtarte, 6c. The Phenician Baalim. The Grecian Na- 
tural Theologie. The firſt Grecian Gods Planetarie. The Sun 
named, and worſhiped in Saturne, Fupiter, Dis, Dies pater, Fao, 
Apollo, and Bacchus. The Grecian Demons. The defigne of the 
New Platoniſts of Alexandria, to reforme their Natural Theolo- 
gie. The Roman Natural Theologie, Janus the Sun, &c. 


6.1 Pt Theologie, as we formerly hinted, was anciently di- The diſtribu- 


{tributed into ua txls, guanls, % mohiritls, I. Mythic ; which 


on. 3. Politic or civil; which owes Its original to the Inſtitutes 
of Legiſlatcrs, and the Idolatrous inclinations of the People. The 
firſt that gave this diſtintion, was 2. Mutius Scevola, the ſon of 
Publius, whom Tallie cals the Pontifex. So Augujt. de Crvit. lib. 4. 
cap. 37. <Irt is related (ſaies he) that Scevola, the moſt learned 
* Prieſt, diſputed of the three kinds of Theol:gie; the f:-/t- from 
© the Poets ; the ſecond from the Philoſophers; the third from the 
© Princes of Cities. The firſt he ſaies was Nugaterie, &c. Terentius 
$ Varrs followed Scev.la herein, as Auguſt. de Civit. Dei lib, 4. c. 4, 
5 There are three kinds of Theologie ; the firſt is called Mythic or 
© fabulous; uſed by the Poets : another Phyſic ; which the Philoſo- 
© phers uſed : a third Civil, in uſe amongſt the People. The Frr;t 
© 15 accommodated to the Theatre ; the Second to the Vniverſe ; the - 
© Third to the Citie. Thus Varro. The Poetic was accounted by 
the more wiſe Heathens, Scevola, Varro, &c. moſt fabulous and 
abſurd : the Civil was preferred before the Poetic; yet not ap- 
proved by the forenamed YVarro and Scev-la ; becauſe 'twas mixt 
> vl with 


tion of Theolg= 


ſprang from the Poets figments. 2. Phyſic ; which reſultel from ns 


the Myeries of Nature; and mans corrupt contemplatians there- and Civil. 


Too Natural Theologie moſt Ancients B, 2; 


with many falſhoods, and things unbeſeeming the Gods. The 
Phyſic 7 heologie was that which the wiſer Pagans, ſpecially the Ph;- 
boſophers, approved and commended. | 
We have treated at large of the Pcetic or fabulous Theologie, in 
the ſeven foregoing Chapters 3 wherein we have explicated the 
Syria, Or fabulons Genealogies of the Pagan Gods, with more than 
mere con efqural proofs of their Tradudion from ſome Hebrew 
Names, Peſons, Attributes, or Offices, We thal now procede to the 
Pagan $10yia pvani, Natural Theologiez with endeavors to demon- 
{trate its 0 igi1at:0# from ſacred Oracles, or Operatrons. 
Natural Thee= $. 2. This Natural Theolog.e was of al moſt ancient : For the 
legie mot an- Poetic or fabulons i h:o!logie, was but an Alegoric Exp;ſitiin of the 
- 6 3 with it Alutural ; as the New P!atonijis wil have it. Hence they make Fu- 
ertvation fro , . a 
Divine 7Thzo. iter to be the Sun, or Ather ; ani Funo to be the Mom, or Ear, 
logie demon- &c. As for the time when this Natrral worſeip was firlt aJumed, 
ſtrated, we ſhal not be peremtorie therein ; but this, we no-way dout 
but to prove, that it was taken up in imitation of, and derivation 
from, that D:vine Worſhip, which was due to the true G:d, Cera cy of 
Heaven and Earth. This we ſhal endeavor to demonſtrate from 
the end, objeds, autbors, and chief Seats of this Natural Theologje, 
3. From its I. Thechiet exd, tor which this Natural 7 heologie was at tirſt 
End. inſtituted, ſeems evidently no other than this 3 namely, a vain 
deſigne or attemt to reduce lapſed mankind to that priftine tate of 
happineſſe, which it once enjoyed, by virtue of the firſt Covenant, 
and ſti] retained ſome remote Phyſical capacitie of, and inclination 
unto. For, without al peradventure;theſe firſt Natural T heologitt:, 
cold not but receive ſome imperfed notice, or broken 1 rad:tions, 
from their Ancefor Noah,concerning Adams happy State in Innocence, 
his Fal, and of the way of Redemticn by a Savior 3 which compa- 
ring with thoſe zi noun c:mnun Neticus, ingraven upon their 
Nature, made them ſomewhat emwlons of rezaining that lit hap- 
pineſſe: in order wnereto, they conceit this their Natural 7 heols- 
zie, to be the moſt proper expedient. And that this was the chief 


2. From the end thereof, wil appear by what follows, concerning the 06je# 


Objet of Na- 


tural worſhip, of Natural Theol gre. 
which, 1- &4<. 3. As for the Objeft of this Natwal T heologie, it was either 


Fees _ ultimate and ſupreme, or intermediate and next ; The ultimate and ſu- 
"s reme Obje& was, for the molt part, ſome P!/anetarie Deitie ; friſt the 

) part 
Sun alone ; then the Moon, and other Plaxets, Though I dout 
not, 


Planet, or. the 
true God. 


C.8$. The Sun the Supreme Natural God, IOq 


rot, but that the firſt Chaldean Phil»ſophers, as alſo the wiſer Gre- 
cians, Pytbagoras, Socrates, Plato, &c. terminated their Natural 
worſhip, ultimately on the true, eternal, infinite God ; though they 
let it paſſe through the hands of their Idol-Demons, or falſe Me- 
diators ; of which hereafter, 

2. The intermediate or next 0bje& of Natural Theologie or Worſhip, The Semi Gods 


was ſome Midiing, made Gods; who had been originally ſome 7 P&m0ns: 


Heroes, or Noble men ; butatter death, by I know not what Satanic 
wmdians ON Conſecration, were made (in imitation of the Hebrew 


Emat:uel) $«:3par, God-men,. or en-CG ds, and Med:ators berwixt {| / 7 
the ſu r.meGid and Men, Theſ> Mediators were tiled, in TRFORRieoenermem—_ 


ental parts. 2) JI, Baalim and by the Grecians Auiparts, D-mons, 

We tind this diſtinetion exc-llently wel explicated by Philo Byblixs, 

who, in the Prologue of hs work, (as Euſeb. lib. I.) ſaies, That the 

mo.t ancient of the Nations, the Phenicians and Egyptians had, beſides the 

Planerarie Deities, which he cals. dewr pum, Nat! ral Cods.alſe Ie OnT&s, 

mirtal or Men-Gods: namely the $:»ls of their great Heroes, or Be- 

nefaciors. For thus he {peaks, 0; aa\autuTalot F parBpor, ifmpira d} goivixie 

74 A:-mtot, Tap" wv ty 0s Nolrrot Taptraſpoy d rFfparrot, Fig irburgov putyigc, Ths Tet 

Tejs Thy Btartxle; ygeiay wvegrrays bt x7) T1 Iorrothonvlag wma i311 dipyerag Th TETES 3 

20)\Sy adiTies a24 3 ay ys por, ac Jes regarxuorts, © I he moit al:Cient of the 

© Barba ans, {Pecially the Phenrcians and Feyprians, (from whom 

* the reſt of men received this cuſtome) eſtime'l as their ſupreme 

© Gocs, ſich as tound out, or adminiſtrel, things neceſſary to 

{ life, or in ſome regard afforded great b:neiit to Nations. But 

© thoſe who were eſtimed as Bexefacors, and Authors of many good 

* things, they worthiped as Gods, i. e. as made Cods or Mediato.s, 

* CC. | | 

$. 4. I ſhal begin with the ſuprewe natiwal God or Go7s; and et1- The firft Su- 
deavor to demonſtrace his, or their TraduGion from the T rue Got Peme natural 
Jebovah, his Names, Attributes, Operations, or Oracles. The firit CON 7s 


: 6 Sun: the ore 
great Natu-al God, the Idolatious fons of Noah began to Idol'fe, giral of his 


'was the Sun. So Philo Byblius, out of Sam honia'hon, tels 1s, that Deification, 


the Phenicians made the Sun their chief God, #r 3:3» iriuitiy pores on _ 6, 
BExly XU groy, Crrhoulw xakwvilts & 6M T4Eex poivitt xver@” Sexy, / his th. y cr unt Gods deiega» 


o ; , : . . ted Domini 
the on.y Lord of Heaven, calling him Bel{amen ; who with the Phen C3- Neg 


ans, 18 Lord of Heaven, i, e. Hebr. EYDW WI. The Aſriun: fti- communicated * 
led him 92 Bel, and the Grecians iug-, from 1D El, Gods Name. by Traditions 
Thus Sandford, de Deſcenſu Chr;$ti, lib. 1. 9.7, * In the firit place, 

© {ales 
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© faies he, 9N EL, Gods name offers it ſelf; alſo Elim, and Elobe ; 
© which differ ſo little, that izi@- Helios ſeems to occupie al three. 


< For whence, I pray you, came Helios ? the moſt learned confeſle, 


© that it is not of Greek origination. Some affirme that it is of 
© Puxic, others, that it is of Aſfrian Origine: both of which 
© proves what we intend. For both Herodotus, when he under- 
© ſtands the Hebrews, cals them Phenicians ; whoſe Tongue the 
© Punics | Peni ipfi quaſi Phxni, corrupto nomine appellati ) ſo called 
< from the Phearcians, uſed ; Alſo Tacitus affirmes, That the Aſſy- 
© rians gave origine tothe Hebrews, and poſſeſſed their Countrie. There- 
© fore they that make Helios an Aſſy-ian or Phenician name, confelle 
© alſo that it is Hebrew : Which alſo the Interpreter of Virgil (Ser- 
© vius, An. 1.646.) demonſtrates from this argument ;, becauſe 
© Helios is draw from that Language wherein Hel, Hebr. Ox, ſig - 
© nifles God. Now, none can be ignorant, that in the ſacred 
« Scriptures Hael [ Hebr. NT} is uſed for God, which the Greeks 
© of old ſounded Hel | Gr. nx ) as its confeſt by our Divines ({ heo- 
© dorus, contra Her. lib. 5. cap. de Spiritu. $, & Nicet. Orthod. 1b. 2, 
© cap. 29.)--Which things itanding thus ; the Ancients (Macro), 
© Saturn. &c.) did, though darkly detine, or limit the univerſal 
.< multitude of the Gods by the Suz alone : And we leffe wonder 
< at it, that this God (the Sun) ſhould traduce his name from the 
< Prophetic Writings ; feeling hence alſo he ſezms to be furniſht with 
© his Chariot and four horſes. For, that the Grecians detorted Eliw's 
© fiery Chariot to make up this fable, of the Sun's Chariot, is affirmed 
© by Chryſofomus, Serm, de Heli. 

The original ground and ſpring of Idoliſing the Sun ſeems 
this. Firſt, God. Gen. 1. 16. beſtows a delegated Dominion on the 
Sun, making it the Lord of the day : ſo Pſal. 19. 1, 2,3, &c. And 
without dout this delegated Dominion was, by ſacred Oral Tradttion, 
handed down, throughout al Ages of the Church, by the Holy 
Seed, until it was committed to the Holy Scripture by Moſes. 
From this Sacred Tradition, loged in the boſome of the C1 ch, 
we may ſafely grant, the Apoitate Sons of Noah, Cham.&&c. received 
ſome notices and diſcoveries; of this Delegated Soveraigntie, com- 
mitted to the Sun ; whence they, forgetting their Creator, place 
the Sun, his creature, in his room; and ſo make it their Natural 
God, and abſolute Lrd; calling it Baal, Beelſamen, Molich, &c titles 
which import a $-veraigntie, and Dominion, as Gen. 1. 16, - 

2. To 


; Li 


C.8. The original of the Suns Deification. Ic3 
2. To this we may adde, as another cauſe of the Suns being 2+ The glori- 

Deified, its admirable compoſore, and motion ; whereby the hearts of _— 

theſe ldolatrous Sons of Noah were raviſhed, firſt into Admiration., mo” 


motion of the 
and thence into Aloration of this ſo glorious a creature, Indeed gun be FR 


| theſe Admirable perfedtions of the Sun, afford excellent mater of to be adored. 


Admiration and Contemplation to a gracious heart, that can contem- 

plate and adnire the infinite perfettions of his Creator, in his glo- 

rious creature, as Pſal. 19. 1,2. But an heart Holatrically incli- 

ned, ſoon looſeth the ſenſe of its Maker, in ſuch Iluftrious and 

beautiful objects of ſenſe. Hence Plato, in his Cratytus, draws the 
origination of the name 3«s Gd, from $6 ro rw; becauſe the 

courſe of the Sun (their ſupreme God) was of al moſt rapid and 

ſwift, as Pſal. 19. 5. Plato's own words we ſhal hereafter mention. 

It may ſuffice at preſent to hint, that the ſwift and rderly motion of 

the Sun, and other Planets, gave the firſt occaſion of their being 

ſo much admired and adored as Gods. This LaGantius, lib.2.cap.24.. 

gives as the original cauſe of the Egyptian Iolatrie. * Seing (ſaies 

© he) in Egypt they could hardly contain themſelves within doors, 

©by reaſon of the delicious conſtitution of their countrie, they 

« ſpent whole nights in contemplating thoſe Celejtial Bodies, mo- 

<ying in ſuch a conſtant regular manner ; whence they inſenſibly 

« fel into this perſuaſion, that the Stars were Gods, and Conſervators 

© of the Univerſe, which therefore they worſhiped with various 

© Rites and Ceremonzes, Gece. 3. Another cauſe of the Suns being 3+ 7he Suns 
Deified, was thoſe ſenſible influences, and effe&s, which flowed from !fuence,anc- 
it. Man naturally is apt to affcribe a Divinitie to what affords him — 
relief and ſucconr, ſpecially if it be an univerſal Cauſe of Good. liſed. 5 
Now the Sun having ſuch a prolific and powerful influence on al ſub- 

lunaries, and ſenſibles ; no wonder if the corrupt imaginations of mans 


- fooliſh heart, attribute a Deitie unto him, as Rom.1.18.21. This Ron.1.18,21. 


was that which inveigled the Idolatric Iſraelites, into a ſuperſtitic us | 
Adoration of theſe Planetarie Deities, Jer. 44. 17, 18. for then had Ter.44-17,18. 
we plenty, &c. Therefore God checks them for theſe Vanities, 


| Jer. 14. 22, and Paul, AA. 14. 17. plainly indica es, that the F#7- 14- 22: 


Gentiles, from a vain expetation of Succor from theſe Celeſtial bodies, 
were inticed into an Adoration of th-m. And Fudicial Aftrologie, Fudicial 

which began to flouriſh amongſt th» Chaldeans and Egyptians, even Aftrologie. 
in the beginning of Idolatrie, afforded a more powerful influence 
to this Idolatric Deitying of the Sun, For theſe Fudicial Aitrologe s 
allcribed, 
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afſcribed, almoſt al manner of l»fluexces and Efe&s, both Natural, 
Moral, and Divine, to theſe Celeſtial bodjes ; and then, no wonder, 
it they paſſe for Gods. For if we grant the Hypotbefis, which Fudi- 
cial Aitrologers have to this very day contended for, That theſe Ce- 
leftial Contellations ani bodies have an univerſal influence, not only on 
Natural bedies, but alſo on Politic States, yea on the ſpirits of men, 
and that d:recly ; this, I ſay, being granted, I cannot ſee how we 
can rationally den e them a Deitie. 
4. the Suns 4. Another prolific cauſe of the Suns being Deified, was his glo/i- 
reſrdence 4 ,. ous Reſidence \n Heaven. There 1s, as *tis 0: ervel, an innate per- 
65 os #7 of ſjuaſion in the heart of man, that the- proper O jed of our worthip 
its being Dei- reſides in Heaven 3 whence men naturally, on al occaſions of 
fied. Pivine adoration, \ift up their efes to Heaven, as Gods place of 
Reſid-nce. Now tnoſe Apoſtate ſons of Noab, finding nothing in 
Heaven more gl:rious than the Sun, conceit that the only o5jec of 
their Worſhip. 
That theſe were the genuine cauſes of that Natiral wirſhip and 
Dywvinitie, which the firit Idolaters gave to the Svx, is evideit 
Fob 31.25, from what we find in Fob 3I. 26, 27. If [have ſeen the $ im, &c, 
27. This good man treats here proteTedly, of that 1d»latrous wor ſhip 
given to the Sun, which in his Age (who lived about 450 years 
after the Diſperſion) had gotten a great footing amongſt thoſe 
Ido/aters. And he gives us the chiet ſprizgs and ro-ts of this Idle ' 
tric Deification of the $14 and Moon; which were theſe. 
I. An Fye pleaſing contemplation of theſe Giorious Cretures, v. 26, 
If T behold the Sun when it ſkized, &c. This 1s explained by Moſes, 
Deut. 4- 19. Deut.4.19, And left thin ſhwildeit lift up thine eyes to Heaven | where- 
by is implied, that an olatric C: #templation of the Sun, &c, was 
a main cauſe of /\mens [t-lifing of it. 2. Another cauſe is the hearts 
Admiration of, and cleaving to, theſe glorious objects. So Fob 31.27. 
If mine heart 4id flatter me in ſecret. The hart is the wain foun- 
Deut.11.16. tain of Aolatrie. as D-ut. 11. 16. Beware leſt your heart deceive you, 
and trrne you aſide to oth.r Gods: The Heart 1s the great !4ol-maher, 
Whence tollo:ys Advration, which formaliſeth the Idol: Sn Fob 31, 
27. If my mouth 4i4 kiſſe mine hand; Which was a ſpecies ot 4d 1 4- 
tion. Thus the contemplation Of the Eye draws on the Admiration, 
2nd afFeTtionate Iaclination of the Heart 3; whence follows 44wa- 
tion and Peification of the Sun, Sc. This was long agn wel obſerv- 
et by Dieloris Siculus, (5,1, © The molt ancient Inhabitants of 
* Ex5P8 


"= 


C. 8. ; The $un Taoliſed by the Jews, &c, ro5 


© Egypt (faith he) contemplating the world above them, and the 
< whole Univerſe, fel into a ſtupendous Admiration of the Sun and 
£ Moon 3 andeſtimed them as eternal and firſt Gods : Whence they 
© called the Sun Ofiris, and then the Moon Tfs, 6c. Thus we ſee, 
how firſt the Sun, and the Moon, and in after time the other 
Stars, came to have a Divinitie affcribed to them. We find this 
wel ſet forth by VYoſſius, de Idol. l.2. c.5. © As by little and little, 
© mankind departed from the worſhip of the true God, ſo in the 
« ſame degrees, row$urn Polytheiſme began inſenſibly to increaſe. 
& Firſt Divine honor was given to the Sun ; becauſe there was no- 
< thing more conſpicuous,and more acceptable to our ſenſes than 
©jt. Next, the Moon ſeemed to gain the ſame honor 3 which 
© therefore was taken into a copertnerſhip in worſhip. Hence the lame 
© honor is communicated to the whole hoſt of Heaven, and then to 
© the whole machine of Heaven. Afterwatds the like was attributed 
© to the Elements 3 and laſtly to the whole Univerſe ; becauſe the 
© whole was conceived to be ofa Divine nature, . Mean while, as 
© there is one nature of althings, ſo the more wiſe dire&ed their 
© worſhip to one Deitie,G&c. By which its apparent, that the more 
« 5udicious Philoſophers (ſuch as Pythagoras and Plato were) acknow- 
leged only one ſupreme and chief God; which ſome made to be 
the Sun, others the true God, that fr?, infiuite, eternal Being, which 
gave Being to althings ; according to the Scripture account of 
God his worſhip, &c. as hereafter. See more of the original of 
theſe Plaxetarie Deities in Owen, Theolog. lib. 3. cap. 4. who, I col- 
feſſe, has furniſhed me with much light herein. 


. Yea, theſe glorious excellencies of the Sun,did not only invea- The Sm Ido- 
gle the hearts of poor Heathens into Idolatrie, but alſo many of b5ſed by the 
the. carnal Jews were enticed thereby. Foſeph Scaliger, Triberes, J*%" 


cap.27. tels us,T hat the Sun was worſhipt for a God by the Eſſenes 
in Fudea ;. and that which founded this perſuaſion in him, is an 
expreſſion In Philo the Jew, ag pig SowpuTiab, thus : 9; Sad” 6X45 lus 
34h gxer ei amr x43 a0, afet P hrs 3 fed P baviegy mis poly drigert@» Wanighay 


elr6pdper, P Irvac Inpagiar puris Jeprls Thr didrerer Kuro crexadiiien, © Twice 


© every» day they (the Eſenes). are wont to pray 3 morning, and 
© evening : at the riſing of the Sun begging felicitie, I ſay, true 
© felicitie 3 namely, that their minds may be repleniſht with hea- 
of Fo , Who, ſpeaking of the Eſſences ſaies, That when they go to 
GJ ; C | ſtool, 


. 4 light. That which addes to this perſuaſion is a paſſage 
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fool, having digged a pit, they ſt thtreon,covered round with the'» cloaks,- 

GE pH Tas ev yas $peitomm 7-38, leſt they ſhould injure the God of Light, tv E, 

the Sun. - i etavins, in his Notes on Epiphanius, tbllows' Scalzger if 

this perſuaſion of the#fſenes worſhiping the Sun, thotigh- C. $4/- 

maſius, Fo. Croius, and G. Voſfins diſſent. '- on 2 

_ | "9 $. 5. Having diſpatcht the ſupreme natural God, or Gods, which 
of A oh. 6 takes in the ultimate objedt of Natural Thhologie, and wo: ſhip 5 we now 
with their, Procede to the Swe Sravve, the mortal, or made Gods, which were in- 
vmYienas. tended as Mediators betwixt the ſupreme God and: mortal: men. - For 
theſe blind Heathens had ſo far a ſenſe of their lapſed ftate, and 4i- 

ftance from the ſupreme God, as that they conceive it too great pte- 
{umption, yea, impoſſible for them to have communion with him, 

but by ſome Mediators, or mediums of Worſhip. Whence they ea- 

noniſed, or inftituted certain midling Deities, and Semi-Gods ; which 

ſhould be as Mediators and mediums betwixt them and the ſupreme 

God, to tranſmit their Prayers and Saerifiees to him, and his Pytcepts, 

Rewards, and Influences to them. Thefe Made-Gods, and mediums © 

worſhip, were either Perſons,or Things. The Perſons were the ſouls 

of fome Heroes deceaſed, and canoniſed. The Things were Columnes, 

Pillars, Images.and at laſt, whatever carried any thing of Divinitie, 

We ſhal begin with the Pagan Men-Gods, which were the firſt, 

and moſt univerſally received Mediators, or mediums of that Natural 

Worſhip, which the Heathens - performed to their ſupreme God or 

- Gods. And here we dout not bur to demonſtrate, that theſe 

. midling Men-Gods, or Medjators, were taken up in imitation of, and 
derivation from,the Fewifh Metis, which was Emanuel, and Sidhterce; 

18%." Godt, of Mediator betwixt God and- men. This we 'ſhal en- 
"F ” 'derior to make good, both from their Names, Netyre, Inſtitution; 
ideals | , and Offices, Firſt as to their Newes; theſe Men Gods were ſtiled 
*be Badlim > Dy the Phenicians (where they ſeem to have had their original) 
1. The origi- Caliar to-the'trite God of IſFzet; a8 tis evident from-Hoſu2, 16,17: 
nation of their 4 ſhalt eat *me 10 more Banli 8&6. They were ctHedby the Orecb- 
_ ans Howe, from the Hebrew PM or PV, Provices;-as before; chip.9s 
$. 1. But the commun name the Geeks gave thein was aur, 

Demons ; becauſe they had the knowlege and inſpe3ion of al human 

Afﬀairs, anſw-rable to the chara&er of the Fewih Meſias. The 

Romans called theſe Demons,' Semidei. batf Grds, Medioxumi. midling- 
Gods, and Deaftri, ftar-Gods : becauſe'they ſuppoſed their relidence 


to. 


G8. _ - The Original Inſtitution of Demons. I07 
tobe chiefly -in ſome far 3 of which elſewhere. 2. As for their 2. The origi. 
original inſtitution of theſe Baalim or Demons, Mede on 2 Pet. 2. 1. _ of their 
(Diatrib. 3. pag. $38.) proves at large, that the Baalim amongft the ſtitation. 


Phonicians, were nothing elſe but the Souls of Great men deceaſed, dgified, 
and worſhiped for Gods. © For (faith he) Baal, or Bel, a Phenician 
© King, was after his death Peified : whoſe worthip Fezabel,. the 
*< daughter of Ithobaal, King of Tyre, brought into Iſrael. Whence 
*ris moſt probable, the Greciays received their doqrine and wor- 


/ gl 


ſhip of - Demons? 'So Mede: in Clavis Apocalyp. on Rev..g,.2.0. dif- Rev. 9. 20,. 


courſeth bf thefe Demon7;as the fame with thoſe Baalim, ſtiled.alio 
in Sctipture the Hoſt of Heaven,' from Belts 4 Phenician-King, &<. 
Though it is n6t improbable,that.Belus the Phenician King, might 
beſo called from Baal, or Baelim, their Gods and:Lords ; and theſe 
1b'called from Baal, God's name. That theſe Baaliw, or Demon 
Gods, were none other than the Seuls of. ſome Great — 
teaſed; is evident fromPſal, 1d6.28; They joyned themſelves to Baal- 


pror;,und ate the ſacrifices' of the dead. * * Hereby- (laies' Deodgts)-is Pal. 106.28. 


* ſignified the origine of Idolatrie; which-began by attributing 
* divine Honor to perſons deceaſed.: Thales and Pythagorss ſeem the 
= that brought theſe Demons to aily Exatt Idea,” forme,” or ſhape. 
*T18 true, the Poets, Orpbeus, *Hemer,, and Hefiod, brought ſome 
tade Heas,or rather tieft lines'our of the Orieutal parts, Egypt,Gec.: 
yet (as Plato wel obferves)* they made little diſtinion betwixt 
their Demoys and ſuperior Gods. Bur Thales and Pythagoras, who con- 
verſed in Egypt, and dealt much in Fewiſh Tredums, on off 
many Poetic fables,” and ridiculous Attributes applied to thoſe 
Demons, mide-themmore Ariificiel and Philoſophic Mediators. Plu- 
tarch gives us. the mode how this Pagan vmSienc, or Deification was 


ORG en ie mamgns = __ 


The mode of 
this Pagan 


ace6mpſiſhed.” -* Weought (faies he) to zudge, and firmely be- de. 


©lieve, that the ſouls of virtuous men, according-to Nature and 
*©Divine Fuiiice, become, of holy men and Saints, Demie-Gods ; and 
* of Demie-Gods, after they are perfe@ly (as in the ſacrifices of 
*Pbrgation) purified ,- they become entire and perfet Gods.. .. - 
Montaigits. Eſſai liv. 2. chap; 12.) gives it Us. more fully. thus. - 

See x little this mode of ancient Deifications. After the grand 

ind proud pompe of Enterrement, when as the fire began to 
*{$>e'0h the topof the Pyramide, and the Bed whereon the per- 
* ſon deceaſtt lay.they let flie, at the ſame time, an Eagle; which 
*fiyif aloft! fgnified, rharthis _—— upto. Heaven, whereaf 
YÞ.1i3; "+ | © we 
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* we have a thouſand Meda'les, &c. To this Pagan Deification of 
their Demons, the Popiſh cenoniſation of their Saints exattly anſwers, 
-as their Canoniſts ingeniouſly confeſſe ; And both one and Yother 
were but corrupt imitations of the true Meſlias, Oc. as hereafter - 
ſhal be proved. os | \ | 
3- The nature 3. As for the Nature, and Condition of theſe Demons, the Poets, 
and condition Orpheus, Homer, and Heſiod,diſcourſe ſomewhat confuſedly of them: 
of theſe Pe- bur the Philoſophers, who were the chief Founders and Promoters of 
F - this awpornylie; Demonologie, treat more diſtintly of them.” Thus 
rt romp Philoſ. 1. 8.) tels us, that Theles, with Pythagoras, 
Plato, - and the Stoics bold, that the Demons are ſpiritual ſubſtances, of a 
middle nature and condition betwixt the Immortal God, and the Heroes, 
This opinion Thales is ſuppoſed to have brought with him from 
into Grece, For that the Egyptians held the ſame, is affirmed 
by Famblichus, de myſfter. Agypt. But there 1s none that treats 
more accurately and amply of theſe Demons, their nature, and qua- 
litie, than Plato ; who in his lib. 1 3 de legib. cals them Swe janerte; 
begotten Gods ; alfo ignve, viſible Gods. Again, he makes them to be 
eidua 3; eixires, Idols and Images of the ſupreme God, the Creator, And. 
more fully in his Sympoſium, fol. 202. 8c. he deſcribeth theſe De- 
Demon, mons to be of a middle nature, betwixt God and men: His words 
midling Godse are wiv 79 Sagpirior prorets Br I6Þ To i Drnths x) & ew apperiger Br, &c. Every 
Demon is between God and man, being plac'd in the midſt of both. He 
Ii k-wiſe cals rheſe Demons, ie $3, the works of Cod ; and. -« voi $3 
oarifpe, things made Ly God: and ſometimes he cals them <Sudru 
immortal. ' As for the qualitie and dignitie of theſe Demons, he ſays, 
( Politic. fol. 251. ) aupuoray Codpyories mf weyiry Out, Demons are Co- 
' _ rulers with the greatefi God... Al which Platonic Contemplations exaAl! 
_ -- anſwer to the Scriptures charader of the true Meſias, who is. (ai 
in regard of his Humauitie, to be made, or begotten ; alſo a viſible 
Image of the Invifible God ; Suwirdpurgy, God Man, and Mediator be- 
ewixt God and man ; alſo Co-ruler with God, &c. . 
4. The offices of 4+ Laſtly, we havea very ample and exact account in Plato,con- 
theſe Demons cerning the Offices: of theſe Demons ; which fully anſwer to, and 
«+ ge 9 therefore, we may preſume, were originally traduced from, the 
wm LY © Scriptures account of Chriffs Offices, So Plate, Symp. fol.202. Aﬀtera 
© diſcourſe of the Nature of this Demor,Socrates demands, ea tuwiagu 
$ov 73 Aauiner, hat facultie or power has this Demon ? Djotima replies: 
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C.8. The Demons Offices parallel with Chriftc, 09 


(they have a ſacultie) to interpret, and tranſmit the Affairs of men to 1. Demons 
the Gods, . and the Aﬀairs of the Gods to men. Then he procedes to tranſmit the 
explicate, what theſe Aﬀairs'of 'men:and the Gods were: MW wr ey oy 
Hens xj Svoings of Men, the prayers and ſacrifices ; +61 \ Aardturns 3) £pp0t- and the re. 
ſes # $Toimr, but of the Gods, their Commands, and Rewards for ſacrifices. wards of the 
And hence taking occaſion to open his mind more fully, he ſaith, Gods to men. 
2. That al Divination procedes from the condud@ of theſe Demons. 2. Demins the 
3. That alſo by vertue of their Mediation, al Communion with the Authors of 

+ Gods is tranſacted: $%: 83 ir$ydre & plynla, ind 2 m6r% win iy þ 2 VInatIOn. 
Spies 25h DennilG- Sic rg drS3pamec, Bec. 0d mixeth not with man, but Anu 5. 
by the mediation of 1his Demon ; by whom al communion and conference rwixt theGods 
betwixt the Gods and men is maintained. Wherein we have al the and men, in 
Offices of Chriſt explicated by Plats, and applied to his Demon, er to Com- 
which we cannot rationally imagine, could ever taveentered in- 0. 
to his brain; without the aſſiſtance of ſome ſacred Tradition. - 

The Pythagoreans held the ſame fentiments of theſe Demons; ſo 

alſo the Stoics, as Laertins in Zex2 : pact 1) I) nai via; Faluercy drSp5rwr 


_ ound ea ial, they ſay alſo, there are certain Demons, which have a ſym- 
| pathie with, or Care of, men; And as the Pagans took the Idea of their 


aupornoyia, Demonologie, from the Scriptures account of the true 
Meſſias, ſo in like manner the Papiits received the original Tea of 
their «yu2d7paa, Saint-worfpip, from this Pagan Demonologie; as *tis 
evident from 1 Tim. 4. I, &, Ainvaniaic Ampaerier, dofirines of Demons : 
which is excellently opened, and demonſtrated. by Mede on this . 
Text, ina Treatiſe called, the Apoſftafie of the later Times, from 
pag. ZL. to 37. edit. I. But more concerning the Traduftion of 
Pagan Demons from the true Meſlias, in the following diſcourſe of 
Pythagorean Philoſophie, Part. 2. B. 2. C. 8. $I. : Ow 

$: 6. Beſides theſe Mei-Gods, or Demons, the Pagans hat many Other medi- 
other mediums of Worſhip, which were a kind of midling or repre- ums of Natu- = 
ſentative Gods, interpoſing betwixt them and the ſupreme God, or 14! Poſh1p. 
Gods. Amongſt theſe we-may reckon their ſacred Columnes, which | 
the Greeks cal rixas Stelas « fo the LXX. on Lev. 26,1, Dent. 16:22. 1. The Pagan 
where they render IAB pillar, by Fixu, which Kimbi makes to Columnes. 
be a ſtone erefled for prayer. Much of the ſame import were the 
peri Betylia; which wereat firſt only ſymbols of a Divme preſence, 
but afterwards abuſ=d to ſuper/tition, and made Gods.as in the fer- 
mer Chapter, $. 8. Clemens Alexandrinus tels us, © That theſe 55xe, 
* or ſacred Columnes, were invented. in imitation of the pillar-of 

. © Cloud, 


- 


x16 The Original ſeats of Pagon Thealoge,  B.z, 


.: * Cloud, that went before the Iſraelites in the wilderneſfe. Certain 
it is, that the wiſer of the Pagans did not worſhip theſe Stones, as 


1 
1 


©* ſupreme Gods, but at. firſt only as commemoratives of ſome Divine 


1, preſence; and afterwards as an Organ or Bodie, which was inform- 


2. The Pagan 
dale, 


- edandacuated by ſame Divine or rather Demouiac ſpirit.'.*: : .. 


2. Of the ſame import alſo were the Heathen «dauara, or Inages 


_. artificially.c@mpoled, for the reception of ſome Devine Spirit or 1n- 


fluence, . Fop:thele poor Heatbers finding their ſupreme Gods, the 


- - Sun,}Mpon,&s. tao remate and abſent;they conceit it neceſſarie 
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Exod, 32.1% 


to have certain bneges:and Symbols, to reprefent, and:receive the 

fluences Of their #5ſent Deities. 'T his: ſuperſtitious inclination indu- 
ced the lſrgelites ' to make a Calf, Exod. 32.1," Plotinus Ennead. 4. 
lib.3.0ap..1 Þ unfolds this whole my ſterie, ſhewing, * That they 


46 eſtimed not:theſe Images or Pilla ſl fomply and abſolutely as 


The original 


© their chiefGad:; bur only as ſymbolici bodies, informed and influ- 
< enced by.the foul.of their God. as aGlafſe is: informed by the 
If Or ſpectes:thatsfals uponit;, of which elſewhere. Unto this 
Headalſo we may refer the numerous multitude of: Egyptian petty 
Deities 3 which were made, not the u/timate objeF of their Adoration, 
but-only mediums thereof. | For finding; as they thought, ſome« 
what of Divivitie in almoſt everyCteatare, they made it a metinm 
of adoring their-ſitpreme Gods. © Al 'thefe. ſymbolic hnages, ſenſible 
Formes,'and viſible Repreſentations, which che wiſer Heathenb uſed as 
natural Mediums of that Devotion and Worſhip, theyibeſtowed: on 


. their ſupreme God, ſeem to'have received their original /dea and 


derivation from thoſe Symholic Type: andfbadows,, which'were-ap- 
pointed the- Fewiſh Gharch, 'for the 'more ſdlemne»Cetebration - 


: 


Gods worſhip ; as' hereafter;. (i 2.99 io DD 
; - $. 7. Having igone through the /Objeffs of Natural 7 heologie, 


eats of Pagan girth the original grounds of their being Deitied and Adored, we 


Theologie. 


The time 
when this 


now procede to a more ful Inquiſition into the partictlar Places, 
where this Pagan Theologje firſt took root, and whence it diffuſed 
itſelf into other-parts ; [together with th- Caxſes thereof.: , We 
have afore ($. 4.) ſhewed, that the witimare-and ſupreme 0bjett of 
this rheir Natural Theolog1e was, amongft the firſt and moſt of 
the Pagans, made to be the Sn ; and that in Imitation of th=-rrue 
God, 'C-eator of Heaven and Earth, who inhabits the Heavens. 


Natur al Theg- AS for the Time: when men began firſt to 1dolife and adrre th= Sun, 


bogie began. 


it. cannot beipreciſely determin'd ; ſome fixe the time ahont th* 


. Nativitie 


as EIADALCIS ans Et AM rarer 


C.'8 Chaldea the driginal ſeal of Pagan Theologie, 111 
| Nativitie of Serug, 63 years after the Babylonian diſperſion, But Owen 
(de Idol. lib, 3. cap, 7 « pag- 212.) conceiyeth, that immediately 
after the Babylontan diſperſion, the 4pojiate ſeed, forlaking rhe wor- 
ſhip of the true God, fel coadore the Sus. And that which ſgams 
to couticme-this-perſuaſion is, that Nimrod, by the Afyrabecalled 
Belus, the tirſt that uſurped temporal Mynarchie and Dominion over 
his brethren, whilelt living, and after his death, was Deified by 
them, under the.name of Bel; which the wiſer of them; gvoncsc; 
applied to the Sun, That'the Deification: and Adoration of the Sun 
was very ancient, is evident front Moſes,; ,Deat;:h:19.-and Job 
1.:26, 27, Try 1330 9101 17% mitt ens 
, But to come more cloſely to'our preſent ſubſtratum. The origi- The original 
nal ſeat or place, where this Naturel 7heologie began, is left ſomes ſear of Pagan 
what uncertain' by Antiquitie. 'Diodorus Siculus, Biblioth. lib. 1, Thtokegit, not 
makes the Egyptians'the firft-that led ithe dance to this ſuperſtiti» oyph. P 
ous Adoration ofthe Sun ; who is followedcherem by LaGantins, 1 «  » 
and others. Yet I wonld, withſubmiſſion, tndlineto think; that 4,5.4.1 the | 
the Babylonians and Chaldeans were the firft, that broached 'this frft ſeat of 
Natural Adoration of the Sun. . And that which confirmes this '6- at | 
pinion is, firit Scripture evidence, as Rev. 17. 5, where Babylon. is Theologre: + 
called the Mother of Harldrs, 8c. i. e. (ajth Mede, the: firſt Patent of 
Idols ; for Babel, as ſhe was-the firft ſeat:of ranporal Mantzichie,' fo 
| alſo of Holarrie:* This 2s farther evident'from fo Hs toric Obſer- 
| vation; which gives iis an account of the made, or manner how | 
| the San was at hrit worſhiped, Thus Fob 31.. 26, 27. If I bave 7 41. 26, 
kiſſed my hani with my mouth, &c. So' 1 King. 19. 18.' And every 27. | 
f mouth which has not adored him, kiſſing the bands" Theſe places/refer 1King.19.18. 
| to the Gentiles mode of adoring the Sun;- by [ifring the right had to 
e 


their 'mouth ; of which there. is frequene mentionamong i Pager 
Writers.. So Apuleius Apol. 1. for worſhip ſake to move the hand 16 the 
lips. The ſame Tacitusexpreſſeth, by wor ſhiping with the band'; and 


Q Martial, by\faluting-with-the hand : -© Which (ſaies Voſſtus, \ds Idol. 
'e * lib. 2. cap. 3.) was moſt ancient, and/perchanceſprang'from the 
if * maniieriof worthiping the'Sun;'in thoſe firſt rime3,cfperially 
of _ ©athis rifing, ©&; So Glaſivs, Grammat.' S.1ib, 4; TraG;'2. Obfſero. 
wh 22,0n Job 31.27. *D'Y 'V PWIV and my hand hath kiſſed my mouth. 
Fn, : The fenfe is, It when | have ſeen the Sun and Maon,' I moved 
* * mine hand to my mouth, by way of worſhip. ' $6 D/ufi bh. x. 
ws * Obſerv, cap.-20., where, out of Minutius felix in'0Gavid; Apilcins, 


t1C Apol.1. 
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* Apol. 1. Plixie lib. 28. cap. 2. he demonſtrates this to be an old 
© Rite of Idolaters, © That when they paſſed by any Temple, they 
© moved their hand, in teference to a kifſe, whereby they wor- 
* ſhiped 'their Idol-God, &c. So Mollerus in Pfal. 2. 12. © This 
© (faies he) was one kind of Idolatrie: for ſeing men could nor 
© attain to kifſe the Sun and Moon with their mouth, they exten- 
< ded their hands to thoſe Celeſtial bodies, and thence moving it 
<back to their mouth, they kilſed it (in token of homage and 
© worſhip). Now we. know. this Mode of worſhiping the riſing 
San, was peculiar to the :Cbaldeans and Perfians, at leaſt in its pri- 
mitive Inſtitution, But more of this in what follows. 


which hereafter, in the Hiſtorie of the Creation. This alſo ſuits ex- 
atly with the wonted origination, which the Learned give of 
this Chaldean Ur ; namely, that it was ſo ſtiled from MS Ur, that 
ſacred fire,which was worſhiped here; the Original whereof ſeems 
this: The Zabii, or Chaldean Philoſophers, ſuppoſed the Sun, their 
chief God, to be a globe of fire; whence they worſhiped fire, as a 
Hmbol thereof; and ſo from the Suns name MN O ,, called this Citie 
of Chaldea, where he was worſhiped, TN Ur; which ſignifies both 
Light and Fre. 
Thus Gleſſius (Grammat. S. 1:b.4. TraF.3. Obſerv. 6.) on Neh.9,7, 
© And I brought him, WND, out.of Ur of the Chaldeant. The vulgar 
< Latin renders it, from the fire of the Chaldeans ; which elſewhere it 
< tranſlates, from Ur of the Chaldeans, Gen.11.31, 6c. Ur is the 
© nameofa Citie, which the Grezks cal zgw & zeiar, wherein the 
© ſacred fire was (as it is conceived) conſerved, and worſhiped by the 
© Chaldeans , whence it was called Ur, which otherwiſe ſignifies 
© Fire. 'So Ferſterus in Lex, infarmes us, that Ur had its appellation 
© from fire; which the Chal/deans worlhiptas a God: For when they 
© ſaw, in times paſt, fre deſcending from Heaven, and conſuming 
© the ſacrifices of the Patrierchs, they ſuppoſed it to be a God. 
Though TI conceive (with ſubmiſſion) that the main reaſon they 
worthipt fire as a God, was 3 becauſe they ſuppoſed the Sun, ae 
bor chie 
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chief God, to be a Globe of Fire, as hereafter Book 3. Chap. 9. $.12. 

As for the fir/t Inſtitution of this ſacred fire, they refer it to Nim- 
yod : So the writer of the Alexandr. Chronicon, pag. 64. avrir Nivey + Nimrod the 
Kefpad of Aoriewt Temper Org» difioxa Auveice cife od mips The Aſſy- firſt _ 
rians ſirname Nimrod, Ninus : This man taught the Aſſyrians to worſhip moe ol 
fire. In this Citie of Ur, where this ſacred fire was worſhiped, as a the Sun. 

ſymbol of the Sun, Haran, Abrabams brother died, as Gen. IT. 28. 
And *tis conjequred Abraham himſelf was born here ; from 
whence he went forth, as Gem. 11.31. being called to the fost of God, 
Sc Eſa. 41.2. called bim to bis foot, i. e. God called him to leave 
his Idolatrous kinred, and to tollow his condudt to the promiſ- 
ed land. 

The chief names, under which the Sun was worſhiped amongſt 7he Sun wor- 
the Aſſrians, were firſt Belus or Bel : Which ſome derive from pa fbin , motor g 
Baal, a Lord ; others, and that more properly, from 92 Bel (with- from 'N £1, 
out Y) and this from IR El, Gods name : Whence the Greek ing, ; 
the Sun, Thus Servius, and Sandford, as betore $. 4. ſo Eſa. 46..1. Eſa. 46. 1. 
Bel is broken down. That by Bel here is meant the Sun, Voſſeus a(- 
ſerts. ?T1s true, if we take it, imewdr, hiſtorically, it may be applied 
to Nimrod ; who paſſed amongit the Chaldeans under the name of 
Bel or Belus; but if we take it, pvaxdc, Phyſically, for their fir ſu- 
preme'God, ſo it implies the Sun, as Voſſins, 1Jol. lib.2. cap.6. Hence 
Pliriie, lib. 37. cap. 10. makes mention of a certain precious ſtone 
conſecrated to the God of the Aſhrians, called the eye of Belus ; by 
reaſon of its reſſemblance to to the Sun. Now this'name Bel, 
whether we dtaw it from ?YD, Baa! Lord, or from IX EL God, it 
is mann no other than a corrupt imitation of ſome ſacred name 
of God. 

2. The Sux was alſo called by the 4ſhrians Adad : So Macrob. 2. The Sup 
lib. 1. Sat. cap* 23. * See what the Aſrians (faies he) imagine called Aded. 
* of the power of the Sun ; The God which they worſhip, as the 
* Supreme and greateſt, they cal Adad, which ſignifies One, 8c. 

This title 1s generally granted to be of Hebrew, and ſacred origi- 
nal,, though-perſons differ.in its Radix; ſome drawing it from 
IR Achod ( mentioned Eſa. 66. 17, ) oze: others from MN, 
beautie. The Great Pr-moters of this 9varerpac, Sun-wor ſhip, among 
the Chaldeans were the EDYAY, Zabii, their chiet Philoſophers : Of 
whom-ſee more largely, Part 2,.Rok 1. Chap. 4. QEfChaldean Phi- 
loſepbie. ,T hat the Sun was wOrkupe as 4 God among the Sabeans 
{hl rd pe (wha 
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(who appertained to the ChaldeansYappears from rhat of 2 heapheg- 
tus, lib. 9, Hiſt. Plant, cap. 4, Sud wadlayt3r # cpuvare % 6 flerarit ole 
Th i210 32: 71s, dre S' I) pn f Saftaien, dytodrarr 3 r0)85 THY afek Thy Thwren, 
So V offius;de Idolotaty, Addende lib. 2. pag. Fr. $5 
TheMoox wore the Sun was the firft,and ſupreme God amongſt the Chaldeans, 
ſhiped alſd as {o in aftertimes, the M20 allo be an to receive Divine Honors, and 
God : and the Adoration, The Motives that induced theſe blind Heathens to 
motives here- [Joliſe this piece of Gods workmanſhip, were theſe, or ſuch like, 
of I'. The Dominion which God, in the firſt Creation, delegated to 
her as Regent of the Night. So Gen. I. 16, 17, concerning which 
the teathens received ſome imperfe& notices by trad:ti-m from the 
Church of God, &c. h 

2. The admirable compoſure of the Moon, and its appoſite ſitua- 
tiox in Heaven ; together with its differing eee, and Aſpe@s; irs 
ConjunJions and Oppoſitions to the Sun ; its Increaſes and Decreaſes ; 
with its powerful Influences on al Sublunary, ſpecially moiſt bodies, 
- ,gdve a great occulion of its firſt Adoration. Thus Arifot. de generat, 

Animal. cap. alt, be rh Tee Thy jiAtor xounjiar x; The prrdiuyar ot purbe* yirdes 
1 dar. sn@- #Ai@-ind fer, By reaſon of its communion with the Sun, and 

receptionof light: for it is, as it were, a leſſer Sun, Hence the Mooz is 

Eſa.qg5.1- ftiled by the Chaldeans, Nebo, Efa: 46. 1, &c. as before Ch. 2. $.5, 
Never _ Fhus much: for the Chaldeans fupreme Gods, which tilled up a 
great purt of their Natrral Theologie ; ſpecially in the beginning 
thereof. For the- Chaldean Philoſophers ſtiled Zab1i, (whence the 
whole of their Theologie was termed Zabaiſme) allowed not of 

ay: but, S«&r-gvorc, Nittrral Deities; the chief whereof was the Sun, 

As for the Demons and Heroes, they ſeem to have had their firſt in- 

ſtitution in Phenicia or Egypt; and belonged more properly to 
the Grecians. | Wes: 
Of the-Perſi- $<. 8. To the Natural Theologie of the Aſhrians, we may refer 
ans, their na- 71{o that-of the Perſians. For the ancient Perſian Magi (as we fhal 
4 m_— hereafter prove in the Perſiart Philoſophie) received their firſt Initi- 
Grmbelifing tutes and Rites from the-Zabti, which is ſufficiently evitlent by 
wirh the Chal- their Symboliſation. For look as the Sun was called by the Chalde- 
fean, arc, Bel and' Et, from MN El, and worſhipt at Ur under the Symbol - 
of fire; (becauſe they ſuppoſed him to be compoſed of fire, as 
The Sun ftiled "VE original word MN Or ſignifies) ſo amongſt the Perſiays, the 
anus from SUN was called Quearis Omanus, Or Auancs Amanus, from FAN Chama, 
Hon the San, or Ama, which ſignifies both the Sux, and fire, or tie fiery Sun, from 
Zn 


Gen.1.16,17. 


% 
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CON Chom, Heat. Thus Strao 4b, 11, makes mention of awaic, 


the Perſian God, From this Amanus (Heb. NAN) ſprang the Perſian 
E23DNT7 Chamanim ; which the Greeks called ewyaudde Prethea, ſa- 
cred fires, or rather Hearths, where their ſacred fire was preſerved, 


and worſhiped, as a ſymbol of the Sun, their fiery God. Hence Levit, Levir. 26.30. 


26. 30. we read of CDIIAN Chamanicem ; which ſome render 
your images : But Veſſius (de 1dol, lib. 2. cap. 19.) tranſlates it Pyrea, 
vel Pyrethea veftra, your Hearths, whereon your ſacred fire (the ſynbol 
of the Sun) is preſerved and worſhiped, anſwerable to that at Ur 
in Chaldes. In imitation whereof the Greciaxs alſo had their ſa- 
cred fire ; which they worthiped, called mv, 3. e. fates Voſſixs,trom 
IV UN, the fire of Fah, or Fehovah (of which ſee more in the Chal- 
dean Philoſophie.) | . 
This Amanus or Sun-God, worſhipt under: the Symbol of fire, was 
called alſo by the Perſians, Mithras, So Heſychius mia 6 Suge wagy 
Tligews, among [i the Perſians the Sun is called Mithras., Again, WiSgrrs 
a267@- & Nias $3c: Mithras is the chief God amongit the Perfians, Thus 
Strabo lib. 15. Twin vv ion by yahbor Mil eps, They worſhip the Sun,ebom 
they cal Mithras. The like Suidas : MiSger reuizuer Bigear Tf wir Stor, 
This Mithr4s,Kircher Oed, Agypt.Tom.1. Synt.q. cap.20. makes to be 
the ſame with Mars Hippius ameng the Perfians ; whom they wor- 
ſhipt under the forme of horſes; with which Mars was ſappoſed 
to be delighted. The Origination of the word, Voffins (de Idolol. 
lib. 2. _— fetcheth from the Perſian "WW Mether, or Mither ; 
which ſignifies Great ; and in the comparative WW Mitbri or UW 
Mithre, Greater ; the ſame with Jvdme, Lord, or Major: whence 
Scaliger derives Mithridates, 8&c. K-34 01 bad 
Farther, that the Sun was tiie-Supreme God the Perſians wor- 


ſhiped, is evident from the Sacrifices they performed 3 Of which Hoſes ſacri- 
. Herodotus lib. 1. g1VES us this account, @uwr I} uiry Jrvuy diforress x; ficed to the 
Sven Imwec, T hey worſhip the Sun as the only God, and ſacrifice Horſes to *M 
bim. Thelike Strabo 11. and Trogus, or Fujtin, lib. 1. The Perfians. _ 


believe the Sim to be the only God., and conſecrate Horſes to him.. 'T hus 
alſo Xenophon, lib.8." Nas, Imre d pla $7 wem Hig. SO Philofty;lib.1. de 
Vita Apoll. tels us, That the Perſian King, when he ſacrificed, offered a 
white horſe to the 'Sun. Ovid, lib.1. Fajt. gives us this witty account 
hereof, Placat equo Perfis radiis Hyperiona ciniimm, Ne detur celerj 
vitae tarda Deo, Kircher, Oed. Agypt. Tom. 1. Symag. 4. cap. 20. 
| conceives it probable, that —_ Sepharveim, who bordered 
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on Perſia, and were by the command of Salmanaſſar, tranſplauted 
:nto Samaria, obſerving their old worſhip of Aaramelech, brought 
this izraroar, or Horſe-worſhip with them unto Samaria ; from 
whom the ſuperſtitious Fews learned the ſame. Thus Kimh; on 


.2 King. 23. 1t, * They who worſhipt the Sun, had prepared for 


* them horſes, which they mounted in the morning, riding to- 
* wards the Sun, being as 1t were about to ſalute-him, and Geri. 
© fice ſuch Animals as were moſt grateful to him. That this 
piece of Aſiatic Idolatrie was imitated by the Iſraelites, appears from 


2King-23.11, 2 King. 23. I1. where 'tis ſaid, Foſias aboliſhed the H:rſes, that the 


Exek.8; 16. 


Kings of Fudah bad given to the $un,- and burnt the Chariots of the Sun 
with fire, This plainly refers to this Perſian [dolatrie, which the 
Iſraelites had ſuckt in, Whencealſo Ezek, 8.16. The Tſraelites are 
reprehended for that they turned their faces towards the Eajt, and wor- 
 ſhiped the Sun. , Which was a piece of ſuperſtition they borrowed 


_ «fromthelſe Afiatics, 
- ::-Albeit the Perſians admitted ſome kind of Symbols, in the wor- 


- 


x 4 
L 


ſhip they performed to the Sun, their ſupreme God, yet they rejefied 
al kind of «4apdla, hnages, as unmeet to have ally place in their 
Nataral Theologie : Thus Owen (de Theolog, lib. 3. cap. $8. pag. 223.) 


In thoſe ancient times amongſt many Nations, «i>pele, Inages 


-xerc in no utfe,no not known 3 yea, ſome abhorred them. This 
44s evident of the Perſians, who took them away, &c. _ 
Thus we have gone through the Natural 7heologie of the Chal- 
dens and Perſians, ſhewing how both worſhiped the Sun as their 
ſupreme God, under the. natural Symbols of n_ Fire, Kiſſing the 
hand, bowing towards the Eaſt, &c. without thoſe pompous Images, 
-and” Ceremonies, whicl the Gregdan Helieniſme afterwards intro- 


.duced. ' £751] 


The Zabii and”. as fyr the main Compoſers, and Promoters of this Natural Theologie, 


Magi,the firfl 


_ Inftitutors of 
this Natural 
Theologie. 


they were Philoſophers, ſpecially Afrologers; who were called by 
the Chaldeans, Zabii ; whence their Theologie was called Zabaiſme 3 
which contained Ifitutes for the right worſhiping their Plaxetarie 
Deities ; which were the figments of their A/iro/ogic Contemplations, 
and Admirations. Theſe Philoſophers, or Aftrologers, were called by 
the Perſians Magi ; who borrowed the choiceſt parts of their Na- 
tural 7 beologie, or worthip from the Chaldean Zabii ; as hereatter, 


in our Diſcourſe of the Chaldean and Perſian Philoſophie, Yea, ac- 


cording tothe relation of our Engliſh men, who viſited Ex/t-1ndie, 


Anno 
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Anno 159%. The Bamans, Prieſts of thoſe Indians who inhabit 
Cambaia,' worſhip the Sun tor their God ; by — . themſelves 
to be deſcended from Noah, &c. as Sandford. Deſcenſ. lib. 2. $. $4. 
Now, to ſum up the Heads of this Dem:a/tration. It ſeems evi- 
dent, that theſe Chaldeans and Perſians took the origiral Idea of 
this their Natural#/orſhip pertormed tc the Sun, from that worſhip 
which was due, and ſo performed by the holy ſeed of Shem, to 
the true God, C eato- of: Heaven and Earth, in whoſe room they 


” place the Sun; becauſe their fooliſh hearts could not compre- 


hend the Inviſible God. - ; 
$. 9. Wenow procede to the Natural 7 heologie of the Epypti- The Egyptians 

ans, who alſo worſhiped the Sun as their chief Natural God. So Natwrat 

in the Egyptian Theologie, they ſtile the Sun winw Sg1% S43r, The only Theologie. 

God of Heaven. The Original cauſe how the Sun came to be Dei- 

fied and worſhiped by the Egyptians, was their natural inclination 

to Aitrologie; for which they had no ſmal advantages, by reafon 

of the ſituation of their Countrey, and the ſerenitie of the Hea- 

vens, in thoſe Parts ; which induced them to ſpend much time, 

in eye-pleaſing contemplations of the Sun : Whence their hearts were 

enticed, firſt into Admiraticx, and thence into an Idolatric 4dora- 

tion thereof: as has (before $. 4.) been proved out of Djodorus 

lib. 1. and others. | 
The Sun was worſhiped by the Zgyptians under ſundry Symbo- The San ftiled 

lic appellations. x. He was ſtiled age, Horus, or Orw, from WR Horus from 

light. fire, or the Sun: Os being added by the Grecians, according 

to their wonted mode, only as a produttion of the name. That 

I ſignifies the Sun, is evident from Fob 31. 26. If I ſaw, VN, the Fob 31. 26 

Sam: of which ſee more Book 3. Chap. 9. 6.12. Thence v3 4 atv, ry 

came Qewaris, Origenes, as Yori I Aur, atogaric, This Egyptian Orus, or | 

Herws,, Suidas makes to be the ſame with the Grecian Priapus, and =* ba "oo 

both Symbols ot the Sun. So Suidas in Tietzr@-. To «apa 7% Tei we, 7% hc , 

Qpu Top Aline xotanpſpes dr9paroudls, mutny & T5 Ned oxhalggy xaTiyor, Ori appella- 

The Image of Priapus, called by the F'gyptians Horus, they (rame w th a ter, G1:j. 

human 7 OA holding a Sceprer in bz right band, &c. where''y. faitt 8he10: Fatt. 

Voſſins, is dignified the Empire of the Sun over the whole wo. 14 3-0 4 

Thus for Orus conſidered Phyſically. If we confider 07. My - 

thically or Hiſtorically, for a nian, then we may. wit! ar; '-rd, 

(Deſc, lib.1.19,) ſuppoſe him to be the ſame with 42. : whin; cn 

the table of Orus's being brother 1&0) Of, ; whom Sand; ; " t.. hes 

to 
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to be Mſes : or elſe we may take Orus or Horus to be the ſame 
' with Hur, 

Oſiris the Sun. 2. The Sun was alſo worſhiped in Egypt under the name of 
Ofira. "Thence the Ancients cal Ofiris, Titan, and Phzbus. And 
Diodorus, Biblioth. 1, makes Oſiris to ſignifie the ſame amongſt the 
Egyptians, as roviedaruge many eyed : an Epithet given to the Sun, 
by reaſon of his d:Fujios of rates and light, into al parts of the 
World. *Tis true, Ofirs taken hiſtorically, ſignifies Mitſraim the 
ſon of Cham, or Meſes (as ch. 4. $. 10.) but if we conſider him 
pv, Naturally, he is uſually made a ſymbo! of the Sun. So Die- 
dorus Siculus Biblioth. 1. TIgdrov uv Hator CamnenCoau T9 xail' Algumor, 0puuarye 
j400 G1ma mp a7* Segerer Sf 5pp, T1 be Sun reigned firjt in Egypt, ſirnamed by the 

ſtar which i in Heawen, i. e. Ofiris. | 
3. Again at Heliopolis, in Egypt, the Sun was worſhiped under the 
Symbel of Mnevis a ſacred Bil. So Macrob.l,1.Sat.c.21. *At Heliopoli, 
© there was a Bul conſecrated to the Sun,wnich they worſhiped un. 
< der the title of Netox. For Neton,{aies Voffins,we muſt read Mnzvs, 
"This Heliopolis was the ſame with that which the Hebrews cal Beth- 
ſemes.the houſe of the San, or, as you have it more fully, Eſa. 19.18, 
<4 —_4 1he Citie of the Sun.T am not ignorant that our Engliſh verſion ren- 
Gr me urbs ders the Hebrew Heres, dejiruGion ; but Grotins gives it another 
antiqua, pra- tranſlation, rendring it the Citie of the Sun, i. e. (ſaith he) Heliopc- 
. cipua 1dolola- I;s, a Citie devoted to Idols, where Mnevis the ſacred Bul was worſhiped. 
ie ſedes. Gataker on Eſa. 19. 18, DIA VP, ſpeaks thus: * There is a 


Elan 9.18. * double reading here in the Hebrew. Some render the Text, 


Mnevss the 
SUNs 


© that bare therefore his Name, being deemed one of the Hea- 
© thens Principal Gods ; Of this ſort was Bethſemes, among: the Ca- 
© naanites : Kirheres, and Kirhareſheth among the Moabites ; and a- 
© mong the Greeks Helopolz ; called by the Latins ſolis oppidm. 
© This Citie, called fo anciently, but in latter times Damiata, was 
cx Citie much addifted to Idolatrie; and is reckoned, by Here- 
© dote, for one of the ſixe, unto which the Egyptians uſed, at ſome 
© ſet times, to repair out of al quarters ; becauſe there was their 


< famous Temple of the Sim, and there was kept Mnevis, .one of 


© their ſacred Buls, which they worſhiped for a God ; as Apis, the 
© other of them, at Memphis : So that the Prophets intendment 15 
* to intimate, that ſome of thoſe Egyptian Cities, that had b-en 


© Heljopolix, or the Citie of the Sun ſhal be accounted one. There were - 
© divers Cities, in divers Countries, conſecrated to the Sun, and ' 


© molt 


out ©: hw OO _ VT MT \ 


 Deaftri or Demons ; which were as Mediators *twixt them and their Pemon. 
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«© moſt polluted with Idolatrie, ſhould receive the fincere ſervice 
© and worthip of God, &c. of which ſee more chap. 7. $. 10. 
4. As the Sun was worthiped at Heliopolis, under the ſymbol of Apis the Sun, 
Mnevis 3 ſo at Memphis under the hgure of Apis, another ſac:ed 
Raul ; which hiſtorically refers to 7ojeph, (as before chep. 7. 9.10). 
but Phyſically to the Sm. | : | 
s. The Moon was worfhiped amongſt the Egyptiazs, under the 
name of Iſis. So Dioderus Bzblioth. lib. 1, tels us, © That the moſt 
6 ancient Egyptians, contemplating and admiring greatly the Ce- 
< leſtial bodies of the Sawand Moon, judged them to be theeter- 
© nal firſt Gods ; whence 694 called the Sun Ofrris, and the Moon 
« Tis 3 which they pi@ure With Hornes ; becauſe the Moon, in its 
increaſe, is horned. Of Ihfs ſee ch. 2, 6. 5. 
As the Egyptians had their ſupreme God, or Gods; ſo alſo their The Egyptian 


ſupreme God. So Herodotus, lib. 2. makes mention of twelve 

Egyptian Gods,which were no other than the 12 Signs of the Zodiac; 

whereof one was ſupreme, and the reſt ſubordinate to, and Mediators 

with, that ſupreme God, &c. Yea, in proceſſe of time, the Egyp- 

tzans made every creature, that had any thing of Diviuitie in it, 

as a medium or Symbol of that worthip they pertormed to their fu- 

preme Cod. Whencewe may colled, that the Ezyptian Gods came 

to multiplie into fuch an infinitie, not from a multiplicitie of 
ſupreme Gods , but of mediums, or ſymbols, whereby they worſh:ped 

the Sun their ſupreme God. That the Fgyptiams had their Demons, 

or midling Gods, which were to be Mediators betwixt them and. 

their ſupreme God, is evident from what is-generally afferted of 

Thales, and Pythagoras, that they brought their Demons, and Demo- 

nologie out of Egypt into Grece, And Bochart, in # $-rmen at Caen, 

aſſerted, that the Egyptians had a Citic which was filed wine Hier, the 

Citie of the Heroes, or Demons, of whom: Foſeph is ſuppoſedto have 

be2n the firſt. : 

$. 10. I come now to Natural Theologie, as it flouriſhed amongſt 54, vatural 

the Phen:cians 3 who gave, if not the firſt lines, yet th> main linea- Theologis of 
ments and forme to the Pagan $aupornyia, Deminologie, The Pheni- thePhenicians 
cioxs ſtiled th2ir ſupreme God WI Baal, or Belus ; which hijteri- 

cally refers to the firſt Phenician King, but gvaxcc, Phyſically, to the 

Sun. This Phenician Baal is by Jerome, on Hof. 2. 16. alſo by paal « ſymbol 
Bechart, diſtinguiſhed from the Aﬀyrians Bel, which is written in of rhe Sun 
Hebrew 
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Hebrew 93, (as in the Prophet Daniel, &c.) from IN E1, God's 
name: whereas the Phenician Baal is written 92 Baal,Lord,(which 
was alſo originally God's name;) and when applied to the Sun,he 
So Beelſamen, is uſually ſtiled RIIRW WI, Lord of Heaven. So Philo Byblius, out 


_ of Sanchoniathon, tels us, That the Phenicians count the Sun their only 
God, calling bim Beelſamen, i. e. the Lord of Heaven, as before chap, 7, 


$.1. Thence Bethſemes,among the Canaanites,was ſo called, becauſe 

of the Suns being worſhipt there as God: as $.9. This Belus paſſed 

among ft the Romans, under the name of Belenus, as Fulius Capite- 

x King. 9.18. Linus ; or, as Herodian, lib. 8. ſtiles him B&auc, which name they ap- 

1 Chron. 8.4. plied Hiſtorically to Apollo, but Phyſically, ro the Sun. In Palmya; 

i - a Citie of Phenicia, built by Salomon, Hi called by the Hebrews 
NDRT, 7hadmor, there was extant this Marble Inſcription; 


Aelibelus and ATAIBHAQC KAI MAAARX 
Malach-belus BHAQA MATPOILE © EOILSE, 
the Sun, To Aglibelus, and to Malach 


Belus- the Countrie Gods. 
This is rendred by Bochart, ( Can. lib. 2. cap. 8. fol. 811.) To the 
ſummer and winter Sun. This the Learned gather from the 
effigies of both graven in Marble. Aglibelus, in+ the Phenician, 
IW2 1723p, ſignities the Round Lord 5. which is the figure of the 
Sun. And Malach Belus, in the Phenician 2Y3 JI Malach Baal, 
imports the Lord King ; . both names given to the Swn ; of which 
ſee more Fo. Scaliger, de emendat. Tempor. lib. 5. and Sellen de Diis 
Syrum cap. I. Syntag. 2+ Bochart, Can. lib. 2. cap. 8. Salmaſius and 
Voſfius applie theſe Titles to the Sun, and Moon. -So Voff. de 146], 
lib. 2. cap. 5. where he makes Aglibelus to be the Sun, and Malach- 
belus to be the Moon, i. e. the Lord King, and the Lady Queen; as 


in Latin the Moon is ſtiled both Lurus and Luna. Thus Yoſſius in | 


his Addenda, lib. 2. pag. 4. *If Malach-belus'be Lunus the Moon, 
© then Aglibelus muſt be the Sun : However it may be, I as yet ſee 
© no reaſon, but that Malach-belus may ſound: the Lord of the Round, 
© gr of the Mundane Amphitheatre, 8c. 

Moloch the 2. Hence in Celoſyria, the Sun was worſhiped under the name of 
Sun, Moloch, (from 21 Melech, the King) which was the ſupreme God 


amongſt the Ammonites: as IKing.11.5,7. 2King.23.10, Lev.15.21. 


Levit. 20. 2, 3,4,5. In which we are alſo given to underſtaid 
the mode, how this God Moloch was worſhiped ; namely, by cauſ- 
ing their children to paſſe through the fire, which was a ſymbol 


of 
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of the Sun: of which ſee Voſfiue, de 12ol, tib. 2. cap. 5. and before 


chap. 7. $-8 


3. By thoſe of Ekyon (a part of Phen:z6ia) the Sun was ſtiled Belkkzebub the 
on 23 Bal zebabim, or, according to the Hebrew Title, 5 


PI WI Baalzebub, the God of flies ; as before chap. 7. $. 2. 


4. Again,:the Sun paſſed amongſt the Moabites (a Tribe alſo of Baal peer the 
the-Phenicians) under the name of WD WI Baal peor, as before Sun. 


chap. 7. $..3- Thence we find mentionofa Citie amony the Moa- 
bites called Kirheres, and Kirhareſheth, 1.e. the Citie of the Sun, anſwer- 
able to the'Greek rxuwroxu, as $./9. 


' 5; Ar Emeſa, the Sin was worſhiped under 'the name of Flea- Elagabalus 
gabalus. . SO Fulius Capitolinus informes us. © That the Phenicians the Sun. 


© cal the Sun Heliogabalus, Thus Heredian, lib.5. $0 Vofſius, de Tdol. 
lib. 2. cap. 5- © The Sun is called by the Emiſſenes, Alagabalns, or 
© Elagabalus, for which the Greeks and Romans write — ; 
© yea, in He, 0djian, Exuaxifargy, T hat the Sn was hereby ſignified, 
+ both' Dio and 'Herodian ſhew, who'exponnd It naw; alſo the 
©Stones, On Which is engraven, Sol Alagabalus ; as the ancient 
© Coin, on which there is ſacerdos Solrs ei Elagabali, prove the 
'< fame. The firſt part of the name El/agabali, comes from IN 

Elah, or Arab. Alah ; which ſignifies God, 8c. Now Elagabalus, in 
the Pheuician tongue, 1s 33.798 Elagabal, which ſignifies God the 


| Creator ;' the title given the'true God of Ifrael, as chap. 7. 6.7. and 


Boch. Cai. lib, 2. cap. 5. where heſhews, how the Phenician Philo- 
ſophers perſuaded themſelves, that the Sun was the great ſrchi- 
tet and 'framer of al vifbles as it appears out of Feamblichus, in his 
Book 'De:My#er. Xgypr.cap.-t7. whole footſteps Fulian the Apo- 
{tare tolfowinp, in his Oration of the Sun, amongft other things 
has this: 'iFome formes the Sun perfeds, others it efftAs, others it beauti- 
fies, others it "excites : neither is there any thing produced without the effe- 
dive influence of the Sun, Whonce the Egytians ſtile the Sun # wwwppy, 
the Opificer of the Univerſe, 8c. Thus Fuller, Miſcell. $.1ib.1.cap.14. 
©Elagabalus is the ſame as:s iug@e Hanype,the Sun the Opificer,ol fram- 
© er of the world: 'as he is'([ſtiled by Porphyrie, in Kuſebins, prepar. 
Evang. lib. 3cap. 4. Thence he makes 923 Gabat, to fignifie the 
ſame with wrigjc, a Framer, or Builder. Bur Voffius, de Idol. l.2.c.5. 
ſuppoſeth 921 Gebel in Arabic; to fignifie a Mountain ; and thence 
Elagabalus to import, the God of the Mountain, wherein his Temple 
was : whencea great ſtone riſing up in the faſhion of a Mountain, 
was made a Symbol of this God. E e 6. The 
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- . 6, ' The Inhabicants.of Edeſſs, in like manner, worſhiped the 
Sun as their ſnpreme God, Thus Fulian the Apoſtate, in his Or ation 


- * of the Sun, fates : . < We may yet draw ſomewhat out of .the Phe- 


Adonis the 


SUR. 


The Moon 
Atiled Aﬀtarte. 


Beliſama. 


Baalts. 
Linn, 


The Phenici-) 
an Baalim. 


* © nicien Theologie. -T hey Who, inhabit Edefſa,a place 


m; Etcr- 


< nitie ſacred teitheS1n, make lym to have two Aſllefſors,; Moni 


« © mits, and Agigts.3, winch Famblichus interprets Mercurie and Mars, 


© two Dem:n Gods. As for. Mars, Fuljan cals him, Haiz rgryrua, 
the Suns forertamer, 4 

-7. Laſtly, the San was called by the Pheniciqus [IR Agon, and 
Adons ; which ſignities Lord, and is the.ſame with ?INN, Adanai,a 


.: kame proper to the-true-God of lſrael. That Adonis was the ſame 
'; with the Sun, is evident from his Identitie with Bacchus ; as Plu- 


tarch. lib. 4. Sympoſ. cap. 5. wherehe brings in the verſes of Pha- 
nocles, touching Adonzs's rape on Venus. Now that Bacchus was 
the Sun, is proved in the following Sedion, parag. 4. Of which ſee 
Voſſius, de Idol. lib. 2.:cap. 4. as ellewhers....... bk, 
- Though the Phenicians worſhiped the Sun as their ſupreme God, 
yet they gayea very great, yea,the next honor to the Moon; which 
they worſhiped alfo under the names of I. Afarie, in the Phenician 
RVYYYWP, which the Hebrews read in the plural, 2 King.23.13, 
MNWP A4taroth of which ſee what precedes of Funo, Chap. 2, 
$.5. 2+:Reliſame 3. Baeltis; :4;iCiuns Amos 5. 26, 5. The 
Dreewof Henven. Al which titles belonged Mytbologically to Funs, 
but Phyſica/y.to.the Moan, as we have before proved of Juno, 
chap..2. $..7.. &C. ; | 
As the Sun and Moon were reputed, by the Phenicians,-as their 
ſupreme Gods, which-they called, SW: gvanve 4 dSwdrec, natural 
and inmertal Gods, to: they had their inferior Baalim, Lords or Medi- 
ators betwixt them'and their ſupreme God, or Gods ; which were 
none other than the ſouls of ſome great Heroes, or Princes deceaſed, 
and Deified. Thus Fulian the Apoſtate, in his Oration of the Sun, 
makes Mercurie (who was hiſtorically Canaan) and Mears Aſſeſſors 
to the Sun, the ſupreme God; So Kfrades. is generally reputed as 
one of theſe Phenician Heroes, or Demons, and 1o indeed his name 
imports ; which:fome YJerive from tax >xi@- 3, and Jew-from [VN 
Herin, Princes: whence Herv, as before; (hap. 5. $.;L.) in our ac- 
count of Hercules, whom we judge the ſame with Foſhua. A- 
mongſt theſe Ba#lim or inferior Men-Gods, we may reckon Belus, 
with other of the Phenicien Kings 3 who were after death Deified, | 
> | | 6! an 
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and made Mediators, betwixt Men and the ſupreme God : of which 


ſee more in Pytbagor. Philoſophie. 

. 11. We come now to the Grecian, their Natal Theologie 
and # orſhip ; which in its firſt riſe and laF refinement ſeems yer! 
probably the ſame with that in the Oriental parts, As for the firſt 


riſe of Natural Theologje in Crece, Plato, in his Cratyls, aſſures us, _ 
that the firſt, and moſt ancient Greczans had the ſame Gods with þ 


the' Barbarians, viz. the Sun, Moon, and Stars :. his words are, 
$aireNNal pr 05 76x00 >by avSpurur ale ft Ends THTHe more Dave Hyd, ware 10v 
50240} <1 Bappa'gar, Jar 3%) aconirlwii ec. They, who fir(t inbabited Grece, 
ſeem ta me to have had the ſame Gods,as many of the Barbariaus now have, 
viz. the Sun, Moon. &c. And then he ſubjoins, «'7s Ir «ure ogarrec 
vevla ad iſa $59 » Fhorle, Fob TauTEE f gu cies 7 37 Deir Dove aurscinoroudanty 
When therefore they bebold al theſe moving #n continued cour ſe, from the 
nature of $4, t6 run, they called them Su, Gods, Thence Herodotus, 
tels us, That the Gods were a long time worſbiped by the Helienes,without 
any proper diftini Names or Titles ; only under the commun name of $i : 
whereby, as we may preſume, they underſtacd the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars. Thus Sandford, deſcenſ. lib. 1. $. 25. * It ſeems to me, that 


The Grecian 


Natural 
Theologie. 


Deities, 


< the ancient Grecians conceived the-Sun, Moon, Earth, Stars, 


* and Heaven to be:the only Gods. Aud-more fully, in-what 
+ precedes; 4b. 1. $. 6. Sandford aflures us, out of Herodotus, that 
©rhe ancient Hellenes worſhipt not their Gods under any proper 
© name, bnt called them only by that commun\name Swes, that is 
© to ſay, Sures, diſpoſers; becauſe they diſpoſed of al ſublunarie 
© Aﬀfairs. Bucat length, when the Peleſgi began to flourith, Grece 
< began to'hear of the-names of the Gads ; which the Greciens re- 
* ceived fiom the Berborians, ſpecially the Egyptiens ;.according to 
* the Orazles approbation. Plato derives $ws from 3, to run, and 
ſo applies the origination of the Gods to the Planctarie or celefial 
Bodies, as before. | | 


-' Zens, in Stobens, ſaies, Toy 4AtoV, 39 THY, GOAnvieu, x; 761.0 Nw) & 5 par Thachy "8 


roughv, © eggriyecr, rugs mip, The Sun, and Moon, ant other Stars, gre intel- 


ligent, and 'wiſe, fiery fire, His meaning 1s, that theſe celeitial Bo- The Stars, 


dies, camnpoled of fire, were informed: and a&uated by ſome wiſe, 99dies or ſears 
melligent, d'vine Spirit. For we muſt know, that the wiſer of the 9 '*<77 Gods. 


Greoian PhYofophers, . Pythagor4s,. Plato, 'Zemr; ;&0, who were the 
eief Inſtitutors of £11 $4oyie prone Nat urpl:{heologie, were not 
ſorottiſtr, :as2to make the Sur, Moon, and Stats; to be; ſimply, 
IM . E e 2 and 


The firft Gre- 
ans worſhipt 
lanetarte 
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and a':ſolutely Gods 3 for then indeed they were.no' better than 
the Poets or Mythologijts, whom they ſo greatly cried down ; but 
they made theſe Celeſtial bodies to be, as it were, the bodies of 
their Gods, or the chef ſeat of their: Refidence.  T.hus Poſſidoneus, 
in Stobeus, faies of the Stoics «ror I) ouel aiue 26, they j ay a Star is 
a Divine bodie, or the bodie of a God. So Philo. the Few, who did 
greatly Platoniſe, libro de opificio mundi. cals the Stars 5xApuare Ie, 
Divine Images, 1. e. informed and aquated by ſome Divine ſpirit ; 
And lib. de ſomniis, he cals them «g$proc 2) a FardTue vary NICOrrUPL;ble 
and immortal ſouls, 1, e. in regard of that ſpirit which :jnformed 
them. Others refer the Phyſic Theologie of the Greczans to the firſt 
principes'of Nature. - So Sandford, de deſcenſu lib. 1. $.27. * That 
©fable of the four ſons of x&1r@- Saturne, al that have indeavored 
* to ſearch into Antiquitie, have underſtood of the firſt principex 
* of rnings. Alſo many by Fupiter, have underſtood the fire ; by 
Funo, the Air ; by Neptune, the Water ; by Pluto, the Earth, &c. 
whence, by an eafie Anagrammatiſme, he derives Aer from Hera. 
Philoſophers This is a good key to open to us, what that Natural Theologie, 
the Compoſers which the Grecian Philofophers brought in, imports. We muſt 
of this natural .&member, that the Poets, who preceded the Philoſophers, and were 
Theologie, ye great troacheys of Mythologic T heologie, -bad,- by their fabu- 
Jous $4721iay Or generation of Gods, Coined a world of Gods, which 
refer: ed to ſome Oriental perſon, or 1rad:tio. . The Philoſophers 
being; eaſily convinced, by their travels into the Oriental parts, 
(where they found the original Records of th:ſe fabulous per- 
ſons, and ſtories,) that theſe Gods were but $46} $176), mortal Gods, 
or deceaſed men deified ; they endeavor to reduce - this Mytholo- 
gic, to a Phyſic, cr more natural Theologie. And thus they make 
tirſt but one ſupreme God, whoſe chief throne or ſeat they ſup- 
poſe to be the Sur ; and many other inferior midling Gods, which 
they cal Demons, or men Gods ; which were the ſouls of great 
Herces deceaſed, reſiding principally. in ſome Star or other; as be- 
fore, $: 5. As for their ſupreme God, the wiſeſt of them, Pytha- 
gers and Plato, &c. underſtood him to be the fir, eternal, infinite, 
and moſt unchangeable Being : Only, out of fear, or complaiſance, 
complying with the ſuperftitious hum r of the people, they expreſ- 
ſed hum by the commun names of 7upiter, Apollo, 8&c. This is evi- 
dent from this, thar the chiefeſt names of their Idol-Gods, are 
but references to, as wel as derivations from, the one true God. 
| Thus 
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Thus in the-Grecians Fao, in the Latins Fove, in the Phenicians 
Fevo, in the T hracians Evie, in the Athenians Hues, it the Eclians 
Phoibe, in the Americans Hzob, in the Egyptians Bacchus ; one and 
the ſame name Fehovab is evidently ſeen by al that wil, ſaies Sand- 
ford, de Deſcenſ. lib. 1. $6. 22. This ſupreme God the Philoſophers 
generally ſuppoſed to have his reſidente in the bodie of the Sun ; The Sun fliled 
which was thence called by ſome rxgrg@- Saturne, from xeje- time, Saturne, Fu- 
becauſe the Sun's motion is the meaſure of Time. Others ſtiled P'*"? Oc. 
him zws from gion, heat ; becauſe the Sun was thought to be fire. 
Whence he was alſo ſtiled Fupiter Hammon. from DN Ham, or NAM 7ovem autem 
Hamma ;, which ſignifies the Sr 3 rhence [PN Amman, the Temple oc w_ 
of the Sun-. He was called allo zwr Hwroronirne, Jupiter of Heliopolis 3 cobra 
who was no other than the Sun, as Voſſius, de Idol. lib. 2. cap. 13. g, fiquid eft 
The Sun was alſo called aze Dis, and Dreſpater, (the names of Ju- in Auguſtin 
pjter) trom the Hebrew 71 Di or Dai in Shaddai,,Gods name. He Judicio, — 
was likewiſe ſtiled 1s, or 1ws, (another name of Jupiter) from i Me deſe.Chrift 
Jah, God's name. Thus Sandford, de Deſcenſu Chrijti lib. 1. $. 10. lip,x, $, 13. 
This is that which ſometimes Apollo Clarms, being conſulted, 
which of the Gods was called Fao, is ſaid to anſwer : ( Macrobius, 1, 
Saturnal.) 
Hiatov &} Depetcs, purrorags I ofggr Iau, Rc. 
Cuntforum dicas ſupremum mumen Fao, 
Hic tibi vere novo ſit Fupiter, Helius eitu, 
Dis ckm ſevit hyems, Autumno mollis Fao. | 
T hat the Sun is ſignified in theſe verſes,the Interpreters of the 
Oracles ( Apollo Clar. &c.) have determined. And indeed it can- 
not be otherwiſe; For they knew no other name of. the Sun but 
invee, As for wy ign, the ſacred fire, which was:the ancient name 
whereby the Sun was ſtiled, before the intredudtion of the other 
Gods, length of tine had extinguiſhed it. Laſtly, tte mention 
ot the Seaſons of the Tear, which follow upon the motions of-the 
Sun, leaves no room tor dubitation, but clearly teacheth us. that 
Hel.os and Fao are the ſame with,or traduced from, Elohim, and Fe- 
hovah. So alſo Orphrus : SER ; 
. Unes & idem Du, Fovis,, Helius, Dionyſus. | 
This we mention, to thew, that the name of Fehowvab was known 
to the Ancients, not only by ſound, bur alſo by its origine : For 
they pronounced it 7ao, andas Hebrew, interpreted it according 
to the Hebrew writings. SO Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. lib.1, acquaints 
us, 
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us, that Moſes among the Fews writ Laws for the God called Fav. By 
al which it evidently appears, that thoſe Attributes as, l««, &c, 
iven to the Sun, were but Satanic imitations of ſacred Attri- 
utes. Of this ſee more what precedes of Jupiter, Chap, 1, 
. 8. &C. | 
ve 3. But the more proper name, by which the Grecians expreſſed 
the Sun, was Apollo. So Fuljan the Apoate, Hymno in Apollinem, 
*; Arkh x; iM@- dvTIE* thro xomer Trojpune rE0 X yreeruer, Apoll 2 is the Sun it 
ſelf; which name is amongſt al commun and known. Thus Plato, in 
Crdtylus, explicating the name Apollo, ſhews us how it fignities the 
Sun, So Cicero, lib. 3. de Nat. Deorum, tels us, Fhat the Sun's « 


. God, which the Grecians cal Apollo, us the Vioon Diana. Thus much is ' 


' alſo evident from his other name goig@- , which Heſychins expli- 
cates, by xaSags, Meuregjc, «m6 1. &. from the mot pure light of the Sun, 
Farther, that the Swn paiſed amongſt the Grecians for Apollo, is 
demonſtrated, 1. From his Forme, which Fal:an, Hymno in Apoll, 
deſcribes thus : «& xa\ic, ») de res, alwaies beautiful, alwaies young ; 
becauſe the Sun never waxeth old. 2. Apollo is ſaid to have invent- 
ed Medicine, and to be father of Eſculapius ; becauſe the genera- 
tion and virtues of Plants depend on the Sun, its influence. 3. Apollo 
is ſaid to be the eye of Frpitey, and the God: of Divination, becauſe 
the Sun is the eye.of the World, and that which diſcovers things 
moſt obſcure and ſecret. 4. Al the Sacreds and Rites of Apollo 
are applied to the Sun. So Voſſius, de Idol. lib. 2. cap.12. 1. The 
Laurel was conſecrated to Apollo, as that with which, they con- 
ceited, he crowned his head ; whereby they ſignified the heat, in- 
fluence, and virtue of the Sun; the Laurel being a Plant alwaies green, 
and as they ſay, of a fiery nature. Thence the Athen'ans, in the 
ſeventh daies Hymne, which they ſung to 4pollo, decked them- 
ſelves with Laurel, as Proclus tels us. 2. Of Animals, the Wolf 
was alſo conſecrated to Apollo ; either. becauſe he is, as the Sun, 
zfvApric, moſt quick:fighted, as the Scholiaſt on Aratus ; or becauſe 
he is very watchful, and goes forth early, as the Sun, to ſe-k his 
prey. Hence Lupus from xwz@ light. Yea, Apollo himſelf was cat 
led wage, not becauſe he was worſhipt in T ycia, as ſome wil have 
it, but becauſe he is the fountain of light, as th= Sun is. That 
the ſeveral Names, Rites, &c. given to Apollo were'of Hebrew ori- 
gination. See what precedes Cap. 4. $. 1. &c. 


4. The 


of $$ we 


G..8. The Sun fliled Bacchus, 127 


2 Ahnare y) Ian nanJon, Becauſe they cal the Sun Bacchus, and Apollo 3 
whence Bacchus was ftiled nugaie, borne of fire, from their commun 
ſuppoſition, that the Sun ww fire. - Hence alſo thoſe Titles of 
Bacchus, Yuc, Ain > Hues 15 by Bochart derived from WN RV Hues, he 
is fire, Deut. 4. '24. as Attes from WR MN atta-es, thou art fire; as 
in what precedeth, chap. 3.4. 2. 57 
s. Yea, Voſſins, de Idol. lib. 2. cap. 13. makes Mercurie and Mars, 
= take them Phyſically, to ſignifie the Sun. So allo Hercwles, as 
Ueſſ, de Kdol.lib.2.cep.15. &c. Al thele, and other of the Grecian 
Gods, conſidered gunxs: Phyfically, were but ſymbols of the Sur; 
though, if we conlider them Mythilogically, they may be referred 
to ſome Oriental perſon; or God, as before. This was long ſince 
wel obſerved by Macrobius, lib. 1. Sat. cap. 17. The diverſe virtues of 
the Sun gave names to diverſe Gods, Again he addes ; The ſeveral ap- 
pellations of the Gods, may, by a certain hidden reaſon, be referred to the 
Sun, | 


in. the'bodies of the Stars. So the Stoics {tiled a Star, evue $60, 
o:Dwvine Corps, informed by the ſoul of ſome Demon, and ſubordi- 
nate to the ſupreme Ged, Thus Au'tin explicates the mind of the 
Stoics, de Civit. Dei (1b, 4. cap. 11. © The Stoics hold, that al the 
© Stars are parts of 7upiter, (i. e. the Sun) and that they al live, 
© and have rational ſouls ; and therefore without controvyerſie are 
Gods, i. e. Demm-Gods. '-S$0 Philo the Few, lib. de pietate, cals the 
Stars, «pxoſldc mes vardpxye r warrer rarkgyr, Certain Reiors ſubordinate to 
the Parent of the Univerſe : whereby he means the true God of Iſrael, 
according to the opinion of ſome more ifhtelligent Flatonits ; 
though the moſt meant thereby the Sun. 


$. 12. We thal cloſe up this diſcourſe of Natur.l 7 heologie, The deſigne of 
with ſome refleftions on it, in its highe(t elevatian and refmement ; 'he new Pla- 


ich was by the New Paton; | i the ſchote 2tfts to re- 
which was by tonjjts, of the ſacred ſucceſſion, in the ſchole 7 0 Gre 


Taeologie. 


of Alexandria, and that by means of the great Aſitance:, which 
they had from the ſacred Scriptures and Churches of Ciwiſt. After 
that the broad, and glorious light of the Goſpel ſhone on thoſe 
Oriental parts, ſpecially on Egypt, (according to that promiſe Eſa. 
19. 18, One ſhal be called the Citie of the Sun, 1. e. Heliopoly, devot- 

| ec 


4. The Sun was alſo worſhiped by the Greciaus under the name Pdcchu the 
of a:jrvng, Barchus, So Uipianus, ad orat. Depuſthenie, dm ah punveny *" 


As the wiſer of the Grecians ſeated their immortal ſupreme Gad in The Grecian 
the bodie of the Sur, ſo in like manner they placed their Demons Pemons. 


The Roman Natural Theologie, 


ed to the worſhip of the Sun) the wiſer and more ingenuous of 
thoſe Platonitts, in the ſchole of Alexandria, ſaw a necellitie of re- 
forming their Natural Theotegie ; ſpecially of re)efting thoſe many 
FiGitions Gods, which were crept into the bodie cf their 7heologie, 
This, I fay, theſe Platonic Philoſophers were forced unto, by Argu- 
ments the Chriſtians urged, not only from reaſon, bur allo trom 
Plato's own Philoſopbie and Conceſſions ; which clearly diſproves a 
Hence theſe new Pythegoriſing Platonits, 
to ſalve their Natnral Theologie , pretend, that al the ancient 
SooXoyla frvSixis Mythic Theologie, was but an allegoric explication, 
Thus they reduce al their ſupreme 
Gods, Saturne, Fupiter, Apollo, &&c. to the Sun ; and the leſſer in- 
ferior Gods they make to be Demons, or the ſouls of ſome deceaſed 
Heroes deified, and loged in the bodies of the Stars. Thus Plotinus, 
Emnead. 2. lib.g. contends hard for theſe Deaſtri or Star-Gods. This 
was the Theologie which Fulian the Apoſtate contended for ; as 
it appears by his Oration tor the Sw ; which he makes to be the 
one Eternal ſupreme God. The chief heads of this ſacred ſucceſſion in 
the ſchole of Alexandria, who indeavored this Reformation of 
their Natural T heologie, were Ammomins, (whom ſome? make to be 
a Chriſtian) Plotinus his ſucceFor, Porphyrie ſucceſſor to Plotinus, 
Famblichus the ſuccelſor of Porphyrie, &c. 
which gave them moſt Aſſiſtance in this deſigne, for th? Refor- 
mation of their Natural Theologie, was indeed the ſacred Scripiures, 
For they had the LXX's Verſion by them 
in their Librarie : Beſides, Ammonius, the ti-ad of this Succeſlion, 
who was either a Chriſtian, or wel inclin'd, mixed Scripture- 
notions with his Philoſophie. 
tages theſe New Platonijts had: from Scripture-light, for the Re- 
formation of their Natural Theologie, in our following Diſcourſes 
of Egyptian Philoſophie, Part 2. Book 1. cap. 2. 6. 10,11. Allo of 
Platonic Philoſophie, Part 2. Book 3. cap. 4. $. 4,5, 16; 19. 
. 13. We ſhould now cometo treat of the Romans, their 
Natural Theologie and Worſhip ; but herein we ſhal find little or no 
difference from that of the Grecians, whence it had its original, 
For as the Grecians, ſo the Romans had their Superi:y and Inferior 
Gods. The chiefand ſupreme of their Gods, conſidered Phyſically, 
was the Suns which was worſhiped aniongſt them nnuder differ- 
ing Names and Formes, viz. of Saturne, Fupiter, Apollo, 8 


multiplicitie of Gods, 


gvancic, of the Phyſic T heologie. 


and Chriſtian Religion. 


B. 2, 


And the chief means, 


See more, touching th- advan- 


co, Ifhal 
mention 
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Fanus proves the {ame : For he is called the Son of Heaven 3 which Voſh,deldel. 
is proper to the Sun. 3. This is farther demonſtrable from the ##-2-cap.16. 
charatter Terentianus Maurus gives him, viz. | , 


; Fane peter Fane tuens, dive biceps, . biformis oe 
. -., D catererum ſator, Oprincipiuns Dedrum. 


This Voſſius, de 1dololat. lib.2. cap. 16. applies to the Sun, If we 
conſider Janus hiſtorically, and according to the Mythologi#ts, ſo he 
refers to Noah, or Favan; as before chap.6. $.6. &c. The Ro- 
mans had alſo their Demons or midling Gods, which they called Me- 
digxtani, and Deafhri.; which were the ſouls of great Heroes De- 
ceaſed. and loged in the Sters. So Fulius Ceſar is ſaid to become a 
Star, &c. But yet we muſt grant that the Roman Theologie was 
not ſo much Phyfic. or Natural, as Politic, and therefore belongs to the 
following Chapter, , - - TICS 
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- among? the Pagans, Fewiſh Expiatorie Sacritices imitate: =—_ 
nite 
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'\Poktic Theologie-traduced from. D rome Fnſtuates ie 
1 10Cormapted, fu 


phe Greek Sacreds, nghnogeds, &c. from ta; and this from iv Tel, Gods 


Neme.. Numa the fit Taftitutor of Politic Theologie, and that 


.. #njmitation of Jewiſh Inftitutes. Pagan Laws: conterning the 


"worſhip of God, from God. The Delphic Temple,” and ts ſa- 
creds framed in imitation of Gods Temple, &c. Pagan Altars in 
imitation of Jewiſh, Ads _ The . Grecian Ecia, from 11 WN 
Es-ja, Gods fire, Lev. 6. 12. Pagan Prieſts in imitation of Jewiſh, 
Coena and Coes from JA: Coen: ''The Pontific College, Velt- 
ments, Orders, Qualifications, «nd Purifications, of Jewiſh ori= 
gination. - Pagan Sacrilices Imitates of Fewiſh. The Fewiſh Holos 
cauſt, Levit. 1. 2, 3, 4; 5, 6. largely explicated ; with its ' paralle 


gains. \ The Seape=goat, Levir. 16. 17. whence the Altar to 
Ban God; Aﬀts bY. 23 y T Cor. 4. 13. etunaldpde, Numb. 19:2, 


; TheRetl Neifer bniraved by the Egyptions. be Oblatiqn of Human 
- blogd wv Saturne; #1 imitate of Abraham's offering Iſaac, 6 


..Paſehal' Lamb, and Chrifts Sacrifice on the Crolfe. AZ. 7. 4, 


V 


Eſa. 30. 33. The cuſtome of ſacrificing men Catholic. . Pagan 
Federal facrifices from Jewiſh, Gen. 15. 10. Fer. 34.18. Pſ.50.5, 
What a Covenant by ſacrifice imports, and how far it was imitated 
by Pagans ? Pagan cuſtomes of feaſting on ſacrifices, from the 
Fews. The Ledifſternia from the Jewiſh Paſſeover, oh. 13. 23. 
7 he Pagan Teletes of Judaic origine. Pagan firſt Fruits and 
Tenths, it imitation of Fewiſh, Gen. 4. 3. Pagans univerſatty 0b- 
ſerved a Seventh day Sabbath, in imitation of Gods Sabbath. Pagan 
Oracles, Prayers, AbMinences, and Ceremonies, from Jewiſh. The Fewiſh 
Phy la&eries imitated by the Indians, Perſians, and Baby I-niars. 


fewih Funeral Rites imitated by Pagans. The Sum of Pagan Theo- | 


Kie an imitation of Divine. 


$.1, Having 


i as 


C.g. - Of Politic Theologee, uts Idea, Ge, I31 
$.1. F J Aving gone thorow Mythic and Phyſfic Theologie, we are of Polite 
H now come to the Politic ; wherein we no way dout but 7hevlagie, 
to diſcover evident notices of its Traduftion from Fewiſh Rites. Po= ' 
ltic Theologie was ſo called, 1. From its firſt In/ticutors, who were. 
Legiſlators, Stateſmen, and Politicians. 2, From its End which 
was to keep the people inawe, and obedience to Laws. As. for the - 
deſcription thereof, we have it wel delivered, out of Varro, by 
Auſtin, de Civit. Dei, lib. 6. cap.4. where - having deſcribed Mythic 
Theologie ſeared amongit the Poets ; and Phyfie formed by the Phi- 
 loſophers; he deſcribes Politic or Civil Theologie, feated among it the 
Frieftz, rhus : * The third ſort; in the Cities the Citizens, bur fpe- 
* cially the Prieſts ought co undec ſtand and admitifter : Wherein 
* weare taught, what Gods are to. be worthiped publiquely ;_ 
«what Sacreds and Sacritices are meet for every one to pertorme, 
&c. Herein we have, beſides the firft Inftitutor, 'and Mins ters, alle - 
. the chief mater of this Pobtic Theologie ; which conſitts in thoſe 
Sacr5ficer, and Sacred Rites of Worſhip in uſe amongit -them ; 
whereby it is farther differenced from the Mythic Theologie, which 
chiefly reſpefs the Se#3ia, or Genealogie of the Gods ; alſo from the 
Phyfic Theologie ; which mainly refers to the jxrnyia, & aupormoyia, 
Sun, and Demon Theologie, So that this Politic Theologie may, in a 
. *more peculiar manner; afſume and eppropriate to its ſelf, the name 
Of efvnondrpue, Idolatrie, or Idol-worſhip. Now that al Pagan Idolg- 
 trie, or Politic Theologie, ſprang from the Jewiſh Oracles, or Scrip- 
ture miſconſtrued, is afferted by Goodwin, in his Fewiſh Antiquit. . 
ib. 4. cap. 1, 2. So alſo Cudworth, in his True notion of the Lords 
Suppev, page 15. faith,: That Paganiſme is nothing elſe but Fudgiſme 
degenerated. Hence ſome learned men derive-the very Greek + 
names: ivgr, a Temple and ne, a Prieft, from the Hebrew 1! Fab, len, oc. 
Gods name. For iP, by an eaſfie change of the final aſpiration From 14 or Ii, 
(which the Greeks uſe not) they firſt ſounded 12, which exa&tly -—on from 
anſwers to, or indeed is the ſame with, Fab, according to that * 
-of Heſychius, 1d vir ©vir onpaira xa Bfpalre, fa, among the Hebrews. fig- 
 nifies God, Thence from 18, they formed 13 ; whence that com- xx Apollimis 
mun aeclamation'in their Pean ſung to Apollo, iaxmneo 18. But in as foribus in- 


'. much as the anciert Grecians had not the uſe of », til Simon'des ſcriptum He- 
braicum Fah 


_ -brought it in,according to that of Plato, &4,nixsuilba, dndgro rae 1 Sand 
hence, inſtead of 14 they uſed 1-4, whence ſprang gr, a Temple, Deſcenſ — 


imee, a Priejt, and other ſacred Names among the Grecians, as Se. 13. 
Fa Dickin'on, 


. 
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x3: Numatbe jfirft. Inflitutor of Politic Thealogie, B. 2 
F*: Gracorum Dickinſon Delphi Phenic. cap.10. Thus likewiſe Sendford, de deſcenf, 


Fe bb, 1.6.5, © Al the ſacreds of the Grecians were taken from the He- 


cmnie ſar © brews : many alſo of the names of the Gods were drawn from the Hebraic. 


urcabuls apud © WE wil begin with Hieron, { «gr ] whence had it its origination, 
Grecos.Sandf. * but from 1 Hie, as Grammarians teach us ? Now, if from this 
lib. 1.ſe.5+ © Jitthe word, Hie,the Temples, Priefts, Sacrifices, and laſtly al ſacreds 
© were denominated (for from whence «3 i«gr, from thence alſo 
Omnem ſacrs* « , =, & agar, and whatever ele of that kind came) we may nor 
 Ehrex in © dout;but that the Ancients underſtood therein,ſome illuſtrious 
Gracii pene- © and eminent Nature and Power ; which, unleſſe we have recourſe 
iraſſe, onnem © unto the Hebraics, we ſhal never find. And this indeed the very 


calitum natio- « ; | n 
abs ;: Ceremonie of the Greeks compels us unto ; for their Sacred 


proceffſſe, on- © whereof they make Eleleu the Proanapbonefis. Now if we, as the 


nomina, ang © Law of Peanzſme requires, prepone Elelex to Hie, it makes Eleleu 

phonemata, © Hje; which is the very ſame with the Hebrew Hallelujah, &c. 

<cftes 27udei Thus Sandford of the Tradudion of the Creek, 1s, Hie, vejr, inws, 

oo eopery &c. from the ſacred name i Fah. Of this ſee more Book3.C.1, 

decr. Sandf. $. 11. That Paganiſme is nothing elſe but Fudaiſme degene ated, I ſhal 

Deſcenſ. lib.z. endeavor. to prove,. both from the Canuſes, and Parts of Pagan 
Set. 22. 7Tlaiie. 

Numa Pompi- &<. 2. The chief ſeat of this Politic or Civil Theologie, was the 

lus, the chief Roman Empire. For look as Phyfic T heologie had its crigine and chief 

ro Seat in rhe Oriental Parts, Chaldea, Egypt, Phenicia, &c. and Poe- 

logie bad bis fic Theot-gie its chief Seat in Grece; ſo in like manner Politic Theo- 

Laws for wor- logie at Rome. And the firſt, at leaſt rhe chief In/titator thereof, 

fhip from the was Numa Pompilius; who had his Original Idea, or Platforme from 

Jews. the Jewiſh Church and Oracles. So Caſſander (in his Cinſultat. Art. 

21, ) acquaints us, * Thar Arzftin out of Farro affirmed, that the 

| * Romans, for more than 170 years, worſhiped their Gods with- 

© out Images : which, ſaid FYarro, tf it had yet remained, the Gods 

© had been more purely obſerved. And to confirme this his opi- 

©mion, amongſt others, he produceth as a witneſſe the Jewiſh 

* © Nation. Clement writes, © T hat Numa, the Anthor of this Intitute, 

© was a Pythagorean ; who being aided by thoſe things which Moſes 

© had delivered, prohibited the Romans from making any Image 

© of God. Thus Caſſander. The like I find in Plutarch, in the 

life of Numa Pompilius ; where hetels us, © That Numa forbad the 

* Romans to believe, that God had any forme or likeneſle of Beaſt, 

9 


Hymne Pean, conſiſts chiefly of this acclamation, Hie, Hie, 


C.9. -nfittules for the Worſbip of God from God. 123 
* or Man, (which is agreable to the Pythegoreans, who thought 
© the Gods were inviſible, and incorruptible, and only intel[l1- 
« oible) ſo that in thoſe former times, there was in-Rome no Image 
© of God, either Painted, or Graven, for 170 years. They built 
«* Chappek to the Gods at Rime ; and yet neither with Pifure or 
© Image of God within them. For they took it at firſt as a Sacri- 
© lege, to preſent heavenly things by earthly formes ; ſeing we 
* cannot poſſibly attain to the knowlege of God, bur in mind and 
© underſtanding. Thus Plutarch, conformable to that of V arro, 
Auſtin, and Clement; who make Numa to-have traduced this his 
ſimple mode of worſhip from the Jewiſh Church. And, albeit thar 
of Clement, concerning Numa's being a Pythagorean, may not hold 
true 3 becauſe Pythagoras's coming into Italie, was not til many: 
years after Nune's death 3 yet his, and our Afſertion, that Numa 
received the original Idea,of this mode of Worſhip from the Jewiſh 
Church, is no way pre,udiced hereby. For Nuna might receive 
the Traditions hereof from the Pheniczans ; who poſleted man 
maritime Towns of S«cilie and Italie, and often failed into theſe 
Parts : as before, Book I. cap. 8. 6.5. Orellſe'tis poſſible, that 
this (as many other Inftitutes and ſacred Rites)was afterward added. 
to the Conſtitutions of Numa, and fv palled for his, by the advice 
of Pythagorzs, who was ſtiled ra; # lufaler fas wy ppg, the Jewiſh 
Ape, or Imitator. However it came to paſſe, yer certain it is, 
thoſe ancient Heathens, who firſt inſtituted this Pagan Theologie 
or 1dvlatrie, had more refined apprehenfions of God, and of his wor- 
ſip, than their followers ; which we cannot rationally impute 
to-any other cauſe fave this, that they were more intimately and 
throughly inſtru&ed in the Jewiſh Religion and Worſhip. This wil 
farther appear by the enſuing particularities. : 


$. 3. Firſt, it was generally confeſt, by the firſt great I#itu- Laws concer- 
tors of Laws for the worſhip of the Gods, that they received their ning worſtp 


Inffitutions and Laws from ſome Divine Oracle, So Numa Pompilius, 


when he came to deliver his Laws tor the worſhip of the Gods, ©" 


etends to a Divine Inſpiration. Thus Plato, de leg, 6. fel. 759. 
Lo down this as a general Conceſſien, That al Laws and Confitutions 
ebout the Worſhip of God, mujt come from God: His words are, 
Bu Ac\per #3 xpd riuuc aeb ra Sia xoprmtiue, I aws about Divine maters mu't 
be fetcht from the Delphic Oracle, &&c. So again Pleto, de Leg. 1c. 
Mi ifdirea Sr0r0idy wee 16jeor, Is 3s not [awful to conftitute Gods, or Sacred, 
; | | beyond 
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beyond the Law. So likewiſe, de Repub. 5. fol. 468. Plato ſaith, 
* That concerning the worſhip of the Demons, we muſt conſulr 
Pe Grecorum © God's Oracle, in what rank thoſe bleſſed men are to be had ; 


religione 0- « 2nd with what Enſignes they are to be honored, &c. We have 


pets reaſon enough to conclude, that Plato learnt this, as wel as 


tb Hebreorum Other Divine Traditions, from the Jews, with whom he had abour 
ceremaniis de- 14 years converſation in Egypt. Yea, we are not without pro- 
ay Sand. bable conjetures, that Plato,when he refers us to the Delphic Oracle, 
-n etl for al Divine Conftirutions and Laws about Worſhip, he means no 

I Jeete5* other than the ſacred Oracles of the true God, whence he borrowed 

the choicelſt of his Contemplations, and Traditions. 

The Templedy $. 4. More particularly ; One great part of. this Politic and 
Sacreds at ſacred Theologie, regards the Heathen Temples, and their Conſecra- 
Deiphos fram- tion to ſome God 3 which ſeem exadily parallel to, and therefore, 
of 657 pving as we may preſume, were framed in imitation of, God's ſacred 
ple, and other Temple at Feruſalem. The Devil indeed delighted much to play 
ſacreds ar Fe- the Ape, and to be worſhiped by his Deveoti in the ſame, or a like 
. raſalem. mode, as the true God was worſhiped at Jeruſalem. 1. Hence, as 


God had his Temple, wherein they prayed, and ſung Hallelujahs-. 


TWFab,Grecz unto God ; ſo the Devil had his Temple at Delpbus, where they 
Ie Delphici ſung ia 15, or /«, Elelen Te, or Ia, unto Apollo. So Euſtathzns in 
pris Oday K Pated,y 76 fax pep toy Favor nf inn If), inp Urrec 13, Iz, Beſeeching their De- 
Delph. Phen. 291 10 be propitious to them, they cry out Je, Je, i. e. Fah, Jah. Whence 
c. 10. Sandf. we are informed by ſome learned men, that rhe ancient wiſe men 
deſc.l.n,S$.13. of Grece writ this ſacred name of God, on the very dores of their 
| Delphic Temple. Hence alſo the very name gr, Temple, was fo 
ſtiled from a Hie; which is the ſame with Fab, as before, $.1. 
2. As God had his Taternacle, ſo Apollo had his Cortine, exa&tly-an- 
{wering thereto. 3. As God had, in the Tabernacle, his 4k, fo 
Apollo had in his Cortine a Tripos, conformable to the Ark. 4. As 
the Ark, ſo the Tripos alſo was overlaid with Gold. Whence 
Apollo is ſaid Sraved diy relredde ins xypvonnatre, To give ambiguous reſponſes 
from his golden Tripos. And as the Ark-was compafled about with 
a golden Crown, ſo Apolle's Tripos, cupdrlw Ueno 6 reir@; The Tripss 
was bound about with a Crown, Scholiaft in Ariftoph. Pluto. 5: On the 
Ark there was placed ixegigur Aida, 4 Propriatorie ſeat : In imita- 
tion whereof, the Delphics had a certain feat they called inn, 
which was placed on the Tripos; whereon Apollo's Pythian Prophe- 
teſſe ſate, and, after conſultation with the Demoniac ſpirit, aac 
fort 
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forth Oracles, in Satenic imitation of Gods Divine Oracles. Thus 

Dickinſou, Delphi Phenic. cap:'11. * Not only the myſteries of the Ad /imilitudi- 

«-7ripos, butalſo thoſe of the Cortine and Holme, feem apparently *m Taberna-' 

© to be tranflated from the Tabernacle and Ark. For the Pelphies, fads | 

* that they might compoſe themſelves exactly to the Hebraic mode, ris exemplum, 

« inſtituted the Cortine after the likenefſe of the Tabernacle; the Tripodem: ad 

« Tripos according to the patterne of the Ark; the Holme accor- #mbram Pro- 

« ding to the forme of the-propitiatorie ſeat ; and a Table, anſwer- Mato _—= 

© able to the Table whereon ſtood the Shewbread, &c. Yea, we ——__ q 

are told, that not only the Pagan Temples, but alfo their other Dickinſon, 

more exact pieces of Architequre, were derived from that ſtately Pelph. c.r1. 

ſtru&ure of the Fewiſh Temple. So Selden, de Jure Nat. lib. 1. Cc. 2. 

fol. 27. tels us, That Vilialpandus, that Egregious Divine of our Ape, 

4s ao Mathematician, wil have the more perfeft and complete Idea of al 

Architetiure among't the Greeks, and Romans, to have fluwed from” the 

Hebrew proportions in the Temple of Salomon, and other of bs ftrudures, 

See Villalpandus's own'words, in'Ezech. 7om. 2. Port. 2, lib. 5. diſ- 

put; 1. cap. 13. _— | 

* $.5. As the Pagans Temples, ſo:alfo their Altars, feem to have Pagan Altars 

been taken'uÞ fn imitation of thofe amangſt the Fews. I ſhal men- #n imitation of 

tion only the Altar at Athens, dedicated to'the unknozen God, AR. hs Jewiſh 

£7.23. That this Altar was dedicated to the true God of !ſrae!, — - 2 dig. 

though' unknown to thoſe blind Grecijans, Paul's words ſeem to the unknown * 

affure us : unto the unkwwn God (faies'he) whom ye ignorantly wor- God. 

ſhip, &c. whereby he ſeems to intimate, that the Altar was dedi- 

cared to the true God, albeit they knew.him not. . This wil be 

farther evident, if we.confider the Original of this Altar ; where- 

of we have a good account givenus by Diogenes Lacrtius, in the 

life of Epimenides, thus : Epimenides was counted Supinicalg-, 4 great 

Devoto : he ftnid a Plague am: ng(t the Athenians thus : he tock, a black 

and a white fheep, and carried them to Areopagus,from whence he let them 

go which way they would ; commanding thoſe that followed thim, that 

whereſoever they laid down, they ſhould ſacrifice them ay wggoixarns $49, to 

ſome peculiar, meet God. ©. And to thu very day (faith Laertius) 

throughout the Athenian Pagt, there are Altars to be found without 

neme, which were then made im memorie of this Expiation, as "tis certain, 

&c. That Epimen des (reputed ſuch a Devoro) by his peculiar God, 

meant the true God of Tfrael, concerning whom he had received 

fome traditional notices, ſeems very probable , by the ſacrifices 
| which 
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which he inſtitutes, which were but a corrupt imitation of the Scape- 


oat amongſt the Fews; as hereafter $. 8. Yea, not only the Altar, 
ut the fire which burnt on the Altar at Feruſalem,was very far imi- 
tated by the (recians and Romans. Lev. 6. 12. The Fewiſh Prieſts 
are commanded to keep the fire burning on the Altar ; And the 
Grecians recelving ſome broken traditions hereof, make a Law, 
that there ſhould be preſerved at Delphe, «5p <ofegur, unextinguiſhed 


fire. This fire they called i7ia, as tis 0 from the Hebr, 


7 WR Es-ja, the fire of Fab or Fehovah. Toſh. 13. 14. the Sa- 
critices of God are called, 'WRN Eſe, the fires of Febovab: which 
anſwers to the Greek isla, called by the Latins Vefte ; as V ofſius, 
and Dickinſ. Delph. Phxn. cap. 11. 
$. 6. Another part of Politic Theologie regards the ordering of 
Prieſts, and their Offices ; wherein alſo the Pagans owe very much 
to the Fewiſh Priciis, for their Original Ideas. We ſhal begin with 
ſome appellations given to Pagan Prieffs, which were but deriva- 
tives from the Fewiſh. Thus the Prieſt of the Samothracian Cabiri 
was called Coes, from the Hebrew {773 Coen, a Prieff. So a fort of 
Prieſts among ft the Geuls were called Coene, from [713 Coen. Allo 
another ſort of Prieſts were called Paters, from "WW Pater, to in- 
terpret, Gen. 49.41. as Bocbart affirmes. But to paſſe on to the 
firſt inſtitution of Pagan Prieſts , ſpecially amongſt the Romans; 
wherein we dout not but to give evident notices of their Tradu- 
ion from the Jewiſh Prieſt-hood originally. - Plutarch, in the lite 
of Numa Pompilius, gives Us a good account of the original Inſti- 
tution of the Roman Prieſts. ©* Numa Pompilius (faith wy erefted 
© the Pontific College, and he was the firſt Pontifex. The chiefeſt of 
© thoſe Biſhops, whom they call the great Pontifex, hath the Dig- 
© nitie and Authoritie of the High Prieſt, and Maſter of the Pontific 
© Law: whois to fee, that none break the ancient Ceremonies, 
© nor bring in any new thing into Religion, but that every one 
© ſhould be taught by him, how my ſhould ſerve the Gods, &c. 
Here we ſee an order of Priefthood amongſt the Romans, exadtly 
anſwering to that amongſt. the-Fews. For as the Jews had their 
High Prieſt, and inferior Priefts under him ; ſo the Romans : As the 
Fewiſh Prieſts were the Conſervators of the Moſaic Law ;; fo the Ro- 
mars, of their Pontific, or Canon Lay, 8c. | 


2, The 
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C. 9. The Pomifi Veſtments tn tmitation of the Lewitic, 139 


2. The YVeftments the Roman Pontifices wore, ſeem much the The Pontific 
fame with thoſe of the Jewiſh Priefts. For as the High Prieff a- Vefiments in- 


imitation of 


mongſt the Fews had his Miter ; ſo alſo the Roman Pontifex maxi- ,j, 7013 


mus. Thus Lud. Vives in Auguſt. Civit. lib. 2. cap. 15. + The Apex 

© is the top in the flamen, or that which they wore upon the head; 

© ro wit, aCep. The Romans give not the Apex to any but the 

© chief Prieſts, as we now the Miter, &c. So Bochart, in his Diſ- 

courſe againſt Veron, proves, that the ancient Pagan Prieſts had 

their Miters, 8&c. Again, as the Jewiſh Prieſts had their Epbod, 
which was a white Linnen Veſtment they wore upon their upper 
garment, when they adminiſtred about holy things 3 (whence a 
white garment was much atffeted by the Jews, as Eccleſ. 9. 8. let 

thy garments be alwaies white: ) (o alſo the Roman, and other Pagan 
Prieſts, according to the injtitutes of Pythagors, were to performe 

al Ads of Wor ſhip in white garments, &c. Thus Diogenes Leertius, in 
the life of Pythagers, tels ws. that he held, 4 ur Wpnulcs Aux pmorerlacs 

5 &yuvirle;, That the Gods muit be alwaies worſhipt with praiſes, (or a 
good Conſcience,) and -with - a white Veſtmem, 8c. This, without 
ut, he learnt from the Jewiſh Ceremonies, wherein he ſeems to 

have been very much verſed, if not initiated. Laſtly, immedi- 
-—ately before -Aarons death, God bids Moſes, Num. 20. 26. Strip 
— Aaron of bi Garments, and put them upon Eleazar hi Son, &&c, In Imi- 
\_ tation whereofamong the Gentiles, their Frieſts and Prophets, who 
did wear ſome Ornaments, and Enſignes of their- Dignitie, uſed 
folemnely to put them off before their death, as reſigning them 
up to their Gods,and judging it an unmeet thing to die in them, 
as-appeareth by the exemple of Caſſandra in X&ſchylus ; and of 
Amphiaraus the Prophet, in Statius Papinius, Theabid. 7. 


- 


'3 In the Pontific College, inſtituted by Numa Pompilins, and per- The Pontific 


feted by Pythagorss his Inſtitutes, there were not only differing dere, 


orders, but alſo differing degrezs in the ſam2 order of Prieſts : for 

ſome were Novices, who were not admitted to - view and par- 
tieipaticon of their Myſteries, bur after long purifications and proba- 

tions, with many ſacred Ceremonies necearie for their initiation : 
in order'whe;eto, Pythagoras appointed thoſe of his College, five 
years probation and ® +5 diſcipline ; which being expired, they 
Livine approved themſelves worthy, were admitted to the ſtate 

of, -1xeiwr, 1hþe-perfe, and ſo made partakers of al Myſteries, 8c. Al 

2 ' Which, as alſo the whole of his Collegiate contitutions, orders, and 
"k Ge diſcipline, 


es 
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4-ſciphne, Tythagoras derived from the Jewiſh College of Prieſts, 


and Levites; who had their Nevices and perfe&, their five- years 
| probation, or preparation for their Service and Office ; as prove at 
targe in our Diſcourſe of the Pythagoregu Philoſophie, and the pa- 
raltet betwixt the Pythagerean and Jewiſh College, Book 2. Chap. 6. 

| . 4, 546. ; | | 
The auali- ' 4. Concerning the qualification of particular Prieſts, Moſes's 
Scatien - Pa- Law required that they ſhould be perfef, without blemiſh, or any 
gan Priefls bodily defett. The like Plato requires in his conſtitutions touching 
the ſame with Prieits ; Plato de leg. lib. 6. fel. 759. *© He that is, by ſuffrage, cho- 


the Levitic. < {611 into the order of Prieſthood, muſt, after examination, be 


 _<found tobe, inixtrgn & prin, without blemiſh, and legitimate. 

$.The Pontific 5. The Jewiſh Priejts had their- legal Purifications and waſhings, 
Jurifications of [zefore they entred upon any ſacred adminiſiration 3, ſo in like man- 
6 reſts ner the Pagan Prieſts ;, ſpecially, ſuch as were of Pytbagoras his Col- 
" lege. So Diog. Leertius, in the life of Rythagoras, tels us, * That 

< Pythageras held the Gods were to be worſhiped with a pure bo= 

< diez Which puritie was attained by Expurgations, Waſhings, 

« Sprinklings, and Abſtinences from: al detilement, &c. This, 

we need no way dout, he traduced from the Jewiſh Ceremonies, in 

which ſome think he was initiated 3 at leaſt, he could not be un- 
acquainted with theſe Rites of the Fews, with whom he had 20 


years converſation in Egypt, and more than 10 years in Babylony 


as we prove in the ſtorie of his life. Fuſtin Martyr, Apol. 2. con- 
tidently affirmes, * That al thoſe prificetions and waſhings, which 
© the Ethnics uſed in their Sacreds, had their original from our 
* Scriptures, abuſed by the Devils Hel-bred' affeQation of like- 
« nefſe to God ; yea, that the Pythagorean mode of diſcalceation,'or 
« putting off the ſhoes, at entrance into the Temple,was taken up 
© jin imitation of Gods command to Moſes, when he drew near to 
© the burning buſh, Exod. 3. 5. To put off bis ſ#0es, Gec. | 
Pagan Sacri- Y$+ 7. A main part of Politic Theolegie conſiſted in certain Canons, 
fices from or Rules, laid down for the right ordering of Sacrifices ; al which 
Jewiſh, were but Satanic imitations of, and derivations from, Fewiſh, or other 
facred Sacrifices. This we dare confidently affirme, becauſe we 
have ſuch rational grounds for the demonſtration thereof. Nei- 
ther are we without great Autoritie to confirme the ſame. We 
find mention of Sacrifices inſtituted by God; long before the 
Levitic Inſtitutions. So Gen, 4. 4. and 15, 19, But more {peciayy 
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 Inftitution received -a new ſtamp and ſignature, under the Levitic 
the 


| be taken, as wel from Bullocks, as from Sheep, and Goats ; for [NxT1 fig-6*: 


' Wasobſerved by the Egyptians, as Herodotus, lib. 2. cap. 41. The 
_ Egyptians unrverſally ſacrificed clean Bullocks,and thoſe Males and Catves, 


— 


C9; The Jeniſh Holorauft imitated by Pagans, © nay & 
oþ 42. 8. where God commands Fob's friends, To rake unto them _ - Ml 
Bullocks, and ſeven Rams for a burnt offering, &c, This ſacred 


Conftitution 3 10-at the bringing back o Arke, David offered 
ſeven Bullocks and ſeven Rams, and 1 Chron. 15. 29, So Exzechias 

2 Chron. 29. 21. Hence the Moabites and Aramites, took up this 
cuſtome, a —_ as I preſume, either from Abraham, Job or 

ſome other of Gods Church. For we find it prattiſed, by Balaam-** 
(who was an Aremite, where Abraham lived a while) and the Mo#- 

bites, Num. 23. t. And Balaam ſaid to Balak,, prepare me here ſeven 

Bullecks, and ſeven Rams. Where Ainſwonth obſerves: * That the » 

© Aramites, and Moabites, and other Nations, having learned from 

© their Anceſtors, the manner of ſacrificing unto God, reteined 

© it tiFMoſes's time, and long after ; though corrupted with their 

© own ſuperſtitions, and abuſed to much-impietie. But this is 

© more clear in the Moſaic Sicrifices. Learned Bochart, de Animal. 

$. part. 1. lib, 2, cap. 33. fol. 325. gives us. an exceHent demon- 

ſtration hereof. © There were (ſaies he) ſeveral ſorts of Sacrifi- 

* ces amongſt the Fews ; ſome Holocanjts, or whole burnt-offer- 

© ings, ſome pecifi, ſome propitiatorie. There were alſo Sacrifices 

© of Times and Perſons, Votive, Conſecrative, &c. which the Egypti- 

© ans, Grecians, and RoMans, in many. things, affeted. Whence 

© you may learne, that the Gentiles, from a curſed xavznie, evil zele, 

© affe&ed to give the fame worſhipto their Dunghil Gods,which 
© the Iſraelites gave to the true God. | "= 

This we may prove from the beginning of the firſt chapter of 7he Jewiſh 

Leviticus; where we have certain Rites preſcribed for the offer- Holocauft imi- 
ing an Holocauft, Firſt, *tis ſaid, Lev.1.2. That the Oblations ſhould tated by Pa- 


Lev. 1.2 


nifies both. In imitation whereof, the Heathens facriticed Bul- zullecks, oc. 
locks, Sheep, and Goats to' many Gods. Thus Achilles in Homer, ; 
Joines theſe three together. Hence it follows, Levit. 1.3. a Lev. 1. 3. 
hurht Offering of a Bullock, &c. ' God begins with a Bullock, which 4 Bullock 
Livie often cals the greater Sacrifice. So prvvrir, in the Proverbs of B1e#- 

the Ancitnts, ſigniftes to make pompons provifion ; becauſe none but 

the rich could offer a Bullock, as Eraſmi Adeg. Then Moſes addes, 

Lev.1.3. That the Bullock,muſt be {.« male without blemiſh.] This alſs 
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£evit.1. 4. 
£n the bead. 


Tevit. x. 3. 
Before the 
Lord, 


Levit. x. $, 
He ſhal kil. 


Xev.r. ce. 


$: 
Sprinkle the 
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x49 The Jewib Holocauſt imitated by Pagans. Bri, | 
Moſes requires that this Hel:cau# be TDN, Ws a which 
\ word is alſo uſed by Achilles, in Homer, who is ſai 


to make an-of- 
fering to Apollo airs m4 ein, ec. of perfe Coats. It follows in Moſes, 
Lev. 1.4. And be ſyal put bis band upen the bead, &Cc. .namely, for 


the confeſſion of fin, as Lev. 16. 21. Herodotus lib. 2. cap. 39, menti-. 
ons the like of the Egyptians, who were wont to lay an execration 


on the heads of the Sacrifices, in theſe or ſuch like words ; That if 


any evil were impendent on them that ſacrificed, or on whole Egypt, it © 


might be converted on tha head. And Plutarch, in Ijs, faies,. That after 
th:y had imprecated on the head of the ſacrifice, they cut it off - 
It follows Levit. I. % And he ſhal kil the Bullock before the Lord, 
{ Before the Lord } 3. e. at the dore of the Tabernacle, as ver. 3, 
where the Altar ſtood, as Levit. 17. 3, 9. Thus Plato, de Leg. [.10, 
laies down this as an inviolable conſtitution, That no one bave an 
Altar in his-private bouſe: Wherefore they uſually placed the vj. 
Gimes before the publique Altars. So Virg. lib; 9. Ain. 
Et ſtatuam ante aras aurata fronte Juvencum. | 
And lib. 2. Georg, Et dufus cornu ftabit hircus ad aram.. 


And the ſacred Goat being led, ſhal ftand at the Altar. which. anſwers 
P/al.118. 27. to-that of the Pſa/miſt, Plal. 118. 27. © Bind with cords (i. e, bring © ! 


beund with cords) the ſacrifice to the hurnes of the Altar. 2. G 

commands { he ſhould kil the Bullock ] He, i. E. either he that offers 
the Bullock ;. or, as they wil have-it, ſome Levite: as it may be 
gathered from 2. Chron, 30. 17. and 2 Chron. 35. 10, 11. 
where the Levites were to kil the Paſchal Lamb ; but the Priefls 
were- to ſprinkle the bloud. Thus .it was amongſt the Roman: ; 


.the Prieſt did not kil the Vifime, but the Pope or Vidimarie, 


at the beck of the Prieſt 3 who-therefore ſtanding by the Vidime, 
now and then ſaid : gon? i. e.. Agone ? :ſhal [do it? ' 3. Thenit 
follows [ An4 ſprinkle the blond} The Levite having killed the Vi- 
Aime; the Prieſt received the bloud in.a veſſel; which Moſes,Exod, 
24.6. cals MINN aganoth; and the Chaldee N'PMD, that is to- 
ſay, an Aſperſorie ;: the LXX render it xexriesc + {o the vulgar ca- 


' i$er&.. In imitation wheronk, the P-pa having killed the Victime, 


the Prieſt received the bloud in a Veſſel ; which veſſel the Attics 
called epx515, Homer Odpff. v. ſtiles it <a, - The Latin Paters, $0 
Virg. An. 1. 3. Sanguinis & ſacri pateras— which he underſtands 
of the-Vidimes, as Servius. 4. This blaud is {aid to. be ſprinkled 
(upon the Altar | as Ex:d. 24,6. This alſo was imitated by the: 
Pagans :: whence that of the Poet ;. ---Nlius 
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'C, 9. Texiſb Expratoraes. imutated .by. Pagare, I41 


| _=--<-Ims Aram __ Lf 
| ....- See tener noſiris_ab ovilibus imbuet agnus, 

7 he tender Lamb from: our flock, ſhal often mojten his Altar, i.e. (faith 

Servns) pour out bis bloud on the Altar, &c. So Lucian, lib..de ſacri- 

ils, $43 ieguve 7h dla ny Bey wexin, the Prieſt pewring out the bloud on 
the Altar. + | Toney r> wills 
Thence'it follows, Lev. 1. 6. And be ſhal flay the burnt offering, Levir. x. 6« 

and cut it in- pieces. After the killing of the Holocanft, follows the fay and cuts 
excoriation, and diſſeJjon ; Whereof.we find alſo a ſetanic'imitetion R 
amongſt rhe Heathen : So Homer Hiad * 1... oo 
674 - ooo Ke au 1» Hugs 1 I 

Mgt o* ifireper. And they killed, and excoriated, and cut in pieces, &c. 

So Virg. lib. 1. Zn. An Tergo diripiunt coſtis: © © 

As to the Diſſedion, it was not made raſhly, but with great Art 

and Induſtrie; as it appears /1n'' Homer i often (Thad #&'s, &c.) 

Migonlr  &g Fncnptiecy they accurately, or artificially 'difſeted., 6c. 

which ſeems to have-been - taken up In iimitation-of the Jewiſh 

Prieſts their accurate DiſſeJion of the Sacrifices 3 which -the LXX 
expreſſe by og2deyudr, as Gen. 4.7. Prov. 3:6. and 9. 5. which word 2 7jm. 2.15+ 
is alſo uſed in the New Teſtament, 2 Tim.2.15.: ſignifying-rigbtly 

to divide; which refers to the accurate Difſe@ion 'the'Priefts'made _ 
of the Sacrifices,' So Heb..4.12. The word ofGodis compared... ..:. 
to' the two edged knife, whereby the Prieſts-divided:the Sacrifiter, 

&c. © See more of theſe things in Dilberri Tratian, ide xaxznkls Gen= 


_ rilium, Whence Bochart acknowlegeth the had'not a few-of: his 


notions: It follows Lv. 1.8. Pt fire on the Altar; Wheretoithe 
Dolphic ioleor ſacred fire; from: 511: WR:E3-j8, the fire-of God 3:25 allo 
the Roman Yes feems:to refer; as beforesd; 54.) | i itn 51 ft) » 
- - $.'8. "Beſides the Holocauſt or barnt-Offering, -the Fews had alſo 7he Jewiſh 


| their expiatorie Sacrifices, ſpecially that'of che two Goats, '*'whereot cxÞiatoric ſa- 


one was to be a ſcape-goat, as Levit. T6:'7, Ss, 9, TO. Irimitation -— — 


whereof the Egyptians had alſo their Goat Secrifices and worſhip;as 
 Bochart, do' Animat.' Sace. Profar.'\ Thi altafion to Levite 16; a _ 


© have ſhewed (faies lie): thar the-Epyprians were very:exi@iland Lev. 16. 7. 
pompous in their Goat-worſhip: Thence Traged:s from nga: ek, 
@ Song over the Goat, ſacrificed t©& Bacchus, &c. And indeed the ori- - +  -- 


 ginal of that Altar to the unkrown God, AA. 17% 23. ſeems to have- | 


been taken from the Fewiſh ſacrifice of the two Goats. . We thave 
mention'd ſomewhat” before $.'5.. out of Diogenes Laertius, who: 
| : relates 


x Cor.4; 13- 


ed TT 5 "F"..; 4 4 

31 : 
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” The Scape-Goat imitated by Pagans, - B, « 


relates the ſtorie, how Epimenides, to ſtop the Plague at Athens, 


took a white and black ſheep, &c. TI thal adde, fora confirmation . 


hereof, what I have met with in Vives, in Auguft. de Civir, 


bb. ].:cap. 17; * There were (faith heat Athens many Altars con- 
6, 


ſecrated to unknown Gods, as Als 17.23, So Pauſanias in Attica, 
© $461 dy rd ger Bepeet, Altars of the unknown Gods : which Altars 


. © were by the invention of Epimenides erected at Athens. For the 
;: 6 Region hboring under the Peſtilence, the P ythian Oracle being | 


«* confulted, made anſwer, That the Citie ought to be expiated, as alſo 
© the Countrie 3 neither ſhorld the. ſarreds be perfarmed to any of their Par- 
© ticular Gods. Epimenides; who was'then at Athens, departs, and 
© commands that the Sacrifices ſhould be let go thoraugh the 
© fields, and the Sacrificers follow them ; and in that place where 
© they made a ſtop, Sacritice them to the propitions unknown Goll. 
< Therefore'from that time to the Age of Diogenes Laertius, there 


+. were ſeen" in the Attic Pogi-many /ters, without name, &c. . In 


imitation of the Fewiſh ſcape Goat, Levit.16.8. the Greeks had their 
£xerer 280r Which Trengquillus, in Falio Ceſare, cals Vagum, as Glaſf. 
Grammat. iS. lib. 4. Trefi. 2. Obſerv. 2. De Nom. Prop. Theſe expia- 
torie ſacrifices; were called. by the Grecians (in imitation of the 
Jewiſh expiatories) aſrrnudelpaunle & arid. So Honmond on-1 Cor, 


« things, that were uſed in the luſtrating ofa Citie, amongſt the 
© Gentiles 3 which Heſychius renders drrinorgs, «rrifoxe, denoting 
© thoſe that were' paid for others ranſomes, or put to death: in o- 
< thers ſtead. This Heathen cuſtome, from whence al this comes, 
© being, ina manner, but a/Tranfſcript of the Azazel or ſcape» 
© Goat amongſt the: Fews; that was ſent into the wilderneſle, wich 
al the fins of the people upon him.; who was therefore called 
© ammgurdige, reedtancons, of refuſe, Ge. * $: 4 

To this of rhe: ſcepe-Gpat we may adde that other Jewiſh ſacri- 


. fice of. che rod Heifer, which was offered for purification, as Num: 


19..2; 9.1 a red \Heifer without ſpot, &&c. '\whereto we find a parulls! 


/>3 in the-Egyprian Sacrificer, as is wel obferyed by Bochart, ade Animal: 


$ecr: part: 1. lib.'2. cap. 29. fot; 299, *God; faies he, commanded 
© to ſacrifice a ted/Heifer, Numb. 19. 2. The Fews copulate theſe 
© two together, NAN NIN, « perfedired. Whence Maimonides, 
< in Tragat. de Uncea rufe, cap. 1. $,2: If it has bit two: hairs 


© which 


< white or black, 'it muſt be. accounted unclean. According -to 


A. an as O©ha a 
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© which ſuperſtition, the Egyptians facrificed ref Buffacks, with ſuch 
c hn accurate o0hſervation hereof, that if the Bullack hack but one 
« hair black or white, it muſt be accounted frofene: So Platarth in 
© 6de, To which we may adde'rhe Sacrifices of Pigeons, amongſt 
the Jews; which the Heathens, by a curſed, zau{axie, or emulation 


imitated, as Bochart in his Preface to Hiftor. de Animelibus $.. *'The 


© ſacrifices of Pigeons,the Ethnics,by a wicked emulation uſurped, &c. 

$. 9. But the great expiatorie ſacrifice was the Paſchs! Lamb ; 
which was in a more peculiar manner a Type of the: Fewiſh Meſſtas 
ar Chriſt, who.is ſtiled-the Lomb of God, flgin the foundation of 
the world: the Image whereof we have in Abrabanx intentional ſacrie 


ing bis ſon Iſaee, &c. Al which the Devil (who greatly affetted ;s being of- 
” - 's Ape aſſumed to himſelf, as an homagedue from fered, and of 


tobe Je 


his Devoti, So Enſcbius, Preper. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 9. proves: out ©*'fs ſacrt- 
of Porpbyries Book, «& +61 tutales, thet the Phonics (by the Devils 7,00 the 


Inſpiration) took the criginal-ldee of offering their Sons'to Molveh 
or Saturn, fi om Abrabems intention of offering his Son Iſacc. Pore 
pbyries words are theſe, © Satirne,whom the Phenicians cal Ifrael;had 


© by ax 1 fo called Anobret, an only Son, which for this: they - 


© called Feud, who being cloathed in a Royal habit, was facrificed 
© by his Father, &s,.- That by. Seturne and Hrael muſt be meant 
Alabam ; by the Nymph Auobret, Sarab, from III, conceiving 
hy grace , by Feud, Jfeac who is tiled, Gen. 22..2, VP Fehid, We 
have ſufficiently proved out of Bechart, in our diſcourſe of Sa- 
 turney'chap. 1.9. 5, Thus Kircher, Oed. Zgypt. Tom.. 1, Synteg. 4. 
ye ah 5. explicates Perphyrie. | © It is (faith he) molt likely, thar 
© the Gentiles had, ifinot al, -yert fame part of their ſuperſtitions 
hence : Although in many monuments of profane Writers, its 
6 pip to be ſeen that they miſerably corrupted ſacred Hiftorie, 
© by their falſe narrations 3 and from things dane by God, they 
* fried their profane Deities.  Fherefore we count their opi- 
* nion likely, who conceive that the Sacreds cf Mbloe, were drawn 
* fram the Sacrifice of Abrabom, and Iſaac. Burt as Alrabant's inten- 
tional. ſacrificing of his only Son Iſagc, was an bnage or Type of 
Chriſt, *+the only Son of God, his being offered on the Croſſe, 
aSa ranſome for ſinners; ſo we need not dout, bur that the Devil, 
in exafting buman bloud as an* expiatorie Sacrifice, had a very great 
reference to, and imitation of, that Sacrifice, which he knew 
Chriſt was to offer on the Croſſe. This inhunaen mode of offering 


buman 


The oblation 
of human ſa- 
crifices to $4» 
turne, an imi- 


\ 
p % " 
_ RT} 45s 


Croſſe. © 
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buman bloud to Saturne, began in Phenicis, where Saturne paſſed 


under the'name of Moloch: 'We have the manner of it deſcribed - 


by Diodorus, Biblioth. lib. 20. © 5 There was ( faies he) amongſt 
< them a brazen Statue of Saturne, of a vaſt magnitude, whoſe 


< hands:hanged:down on the. Earth, ſo contorted and involved, 


« that children, who were brought to it, fel down into a ditch 
<fulof fire. ' Many of the Rabbines make theſe Sacrifices to 
Moloch; not the Combuſtion, but only Februation of their Children, 
' which was performed, by drawing the children through a ſpace, 
betwe2n two'fires. So R. Levi Ben Gerſon on 1 Chron. 23. There 
was, ſaith he, « fire 0n both ſides, through which they cauſed the children 
to poſſe. So Ramblin, lib. 3. perplex. Theſe Voſſius follows, as be- 
fore Chap. 7. S. 4- Bur others conceive their children were really 
burned and this they prove from many-Scriptures z as Fer.19. 
4, 5. dndbave filled this place with the blond of Innocents. | $5. To burne 
their ſons with fire,” for burnt offerings unto Basl. ' Which is ſpoken e- 
vidently of the fire of Tophet,” confecrated to Moloch. Kircher, 
Oed. Egypt. 7 om. 1. Synt. cep.15. reconciles both theſe opinions, 


thus : * We muſt remember that the Hebrews were imbued with 


< a twofold ſuperſtition: one conſiſted in their Pyrolatrie, or fire- 
© worſhip, which they fearnt from the Ghaldears 3 ſuch were their 
© Februations, or Lufftations, by paſſing thorow the fire ; 'and by- 
« this Ceremonie they falſely believed their children were expiat- 
<ed, The other: Superſtition was of thoſe who burnt their 
< children to Molech in the valley of Topber. But I much queſtion, 
whether this Luſtration by patſing thorow fire, were ever uſed 
among the Hebrews. . However; I queſtion not but the Scrip- 
tures mentioned, implie real Combuſtion, as before. This cruel 
cuſtome of Sacrificing children to Moloch or Saturne, the Few: 
ſuckt in from the Phenicians ; whereof we find often mention in 
Scripture, as A#. 7. 4. The place where theſe ſacrifices were of- 
fered was Tophet, in the valley of Himom, which thence was made 

an Image of Hel, as Eſa. 3o. 33. whence ſpratig the Greek ore, 
Gebenna, i e: the valley of Hinnom, as befure C7. $.4. From the 

Phenicians, the Carthaginians alſo received the ſame Rites, So Ter- 

tullian, Apol. cap. 9. In Africa they publiquely ſacrifice their Sons to $4- 

turne, Thus Augu?t. de Civit. lib, 7. cap. 19. Carthaginians.) Lud. 

Vives on'this place faies, © That it was a Caſtome very ancient, 
<in dangers of War, for the Prince to ſacrifice the'Son, which 
| | was 
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"nc hd” Ro. 


was moſt dear.unto him,..to-pacifie the. wrath of the revengeful 
Ci. . But the Carthaginians, who ſprang from the Phenicjaus, -. 
« frificed ; woe to Seturne.' Alfo in Latin a man was offer ref wk] 


< rq SargHe, Gcc.., And indeed in proceffe of time, this horrid + 

—_— I olarrie became Catholic and Univerſal : "nals was 
there _ part.of, the Devils. worſhip, wherein the Pagens did 
more generally conſfire, than in this of Sacrificing | human bloud 
to their.enraged Ido]s. | Arnobius. tels us, That it was. the commun 
faſhion, pt pajt-times, to worſhip Jupiter of Latium, with mans bloud., Yea, 
the hiſtorie of the Deaii acquaints:/us, That it was not uwaſual coef 

the Kemanagor n min ali to-devate. themſelves to the infernal Gods, H, 

0266 affirmes,..T, 7y ot jptians ſacrificed living men. ta. their brutiſh 
(Cate Amopgt he, Zhehens (who were: alſo a cplonie of the 
hci) the t ER of. Menecgur; is fa CIR, ;- who, forthe pre- 
of.th bg ſitle Grorrd bim felt t gave Her ne 9 M0 


by 4-4 US: Th Inhabitants. « me le ON 
NA cyuſtome 9 hcxbeing men, £1 fend cok to his pes 
Cicero and Plutgrch mention.. of and as ta-the 


Brituns, Geſar, Comment. lh, 6; gives this reaſon. + one & Becauſe 
« "the the Pre army gs that. 0 Tin a8 OS Erpiatiaghr 


un on 


ditch, 
_ 19; whos he. 
ans.. to. pacifie: ghe 
4and thar in 


,imitatiqn © the arr riſtsthepr inelldea 
II] DE t,. that ale my zn'91. Sta Se 
th rific "7 from. 


thave, on, | 
ts FOE 
Hy She Fe: the ifice. white "beep, 


She va, Pr IO z pl ence the Geatlerd rom raed thein cu tome of; ſacr;- 
 ficing'whi ite ſheep with: 8 ſpot or. Blemiſh ; 5 which! beingaaken.or culled{| exir 
merry ors of the flock, were theace.call Wh rin eafirnaing, nod fe 


ſed 


hx Gow of its.T Pes = 
Þh, 1,8 ap. 8, alſo rot 
4 


large, t 


I ty Fs, 


Y fe in facred;,and theite preſently tranſlated to profane uſes. Thus Grotins, 


$. to. As the Faw had their Sin offerings, ſo alfo their Federel - 
felon Saorifier as Gen. 15. 9, 10. "God being about to renew his Co- 


venant with Abribam, bids him take certain Beaſts and divide 


by Pagans them, @c. The like we find praQtifed by the Iſraclites, Fer.34-18, 


And mare particularly, Pſel. 50,5, we find mention of 8 
Covenant by Sacrifice ; which refers to the manner of Federal Sacri- 
__ __ the parts being divided, thoſe who entred into 
fed berween the parts thus divided, &c. Theſe Fe- 
Geral Seer) ces Webe much inuſe amongſt rhe Heathens, and as tis 
fumed,-ih-imiration of thoſe amongſt rhe Jews : | So Muir, on 
LET 4 Chuinant by Sacrifice. * It is (faith he ke) known phraſe 
original whereofſeems to be taken from 18. 9, 10. and 
<thelike we find Ferem. It: 18,rg. In making mage to the 
enter might ov a greater Religion a n_ 
"6 Goren kill Vidimes, and difſefted the Bzaſts : by whi 
_ nje they, \who-enter*d into Covenant, intimated an ime 
con oh theitſelves, rhat he who firſt violated the Cove- 
Py et, ſhould be ſmitten as the Beaſt, adhibited to eſtabliſh 
'*<xh& Covenant, was ſinitten : Yea; that his puniſhment ſhould be 
«Yy tyre rdat reater, by how much the more EEO 
oooh ch od 243 a witneſfe, was. Which cuſtome 
A SN og "the Heathens,Cramely ly by TraduMion from 
© the Jebr) who bein being abourto make a Covenant, and Peece with 
_ Ce Enaies, divided an Hog or Sow with a flint z' as it appears 
ny y n2y more Ne -ah& from Me pies : OY 
be # porca, © 
The '!hke- Bed on fe F112. ſore th 2. pag. $04. where he 
-Proves fir hrge! char a faerifice is 2 federal oblation, or Symbol ofa 
Leap ant Covendm; *rwitt man and his offended God. For the 
Srrankinde comrade know,that it was the univerſal cuſtome 
nd,to contrat Covenants of Friendſpip by eating and drink- 
ing together :' So ſag with Abimelech, Gen.28. Facob with Leben, 
Gen. 31. David wit Abner, Api T9: .I4.. Hence a Cove- 
nent'is called IW72, Herodotus teks us, the 
Perfians were wort” to ek þ =! Emre) of Friendſhip inter vimon, & 
epulas, The like Tacitas reports of the Germans, Amongſt the 
Greeks and other Netions,they did eat bread and ſalt together. Such 
are the facrifices *ewixt Men and his offended God; 1ey are epiile 


4 , 
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C, 5; Pagan feafting on ſacrefices from Jews. FLY 
federaler, wherein the Sacrifice being firſt offered unto God, and 
made his, he becomes the convivetor, and vouchſaferh this grace 
to man, to eat and drink with or before him, in token of recon- 
cilement. That the = did partake of the Sacrifice, is evident 
from Exod. 34. 15. and that the Sacrifices were Symbols of our 


Covenant with God, is apparent alſo from that Salr, wherewith 


the Sacrifices were ſeaſoned, Mak 9. 49. which, among al Nati- 
ons, is a token of friendſþip. Thence Levit.. 2. 13. *tis called ze 
ſalt of the Covenant, becauſe a ſymbol of its perperutie, and friendſbip 
contracted thereby. - Now if the Salt, which ſeaſoned the Sacri- 
fice, were ſel federis,what was the Sacrifice it ſelf but epatum fade- 
vie, as Gen. 15.9,10, and Pſel.50.5., Whence it is evident, that the 
Pagans {ymboliſed with the Fews intheir Covenants by Sacrifice. 
Thus Bechert, de Animal. S. part.1. lib.2, cap.33- * Again, as Fer. 
34- 18.. the Iſraelites paſſe between the parts of a divided Calf; 
© the Brotiaxs and Macedonians, between the parts of a divided 
Dog : - Xerxes's armie *twixt the parts of a divided Man 3 the 
© Greek, Ge Trojan Heroes *rwixt the parts of a divided Hog ; And the 
© Moloſt entred into Covenant by a divided Bullock. And among 
© the Scythians, thoſe who were partakers of the ſame conjuration, 
© confirmed their mutual faith,by eating the fleſh of aroſted Bul-= 
© lock cut'in pieces. - We find ſomewhat of like kind performed 
© by Saul, 1 Sam. Ir. 7. and by Abrehom Gen. 15. 9, Nene 

As in thoſe Federal Sacrifices, there was a Divifien made of the Pag 


c 
C 
C 


parts 3 ſo likewiſe the perſons entring into the Covenanc, were ing on 
© eat of thoſe parts, as an argument of their mutual confederation ©* from Tewr. 


and friendſhip. This is evident from the Jewiſh manner of eating 
the Peſchal Lamb, which being aSacranent or ſeal. of the Covengns, 
*twixt God and them, was firſt ſacrificed at the Temple, and then 
brought home to their private 'families, and eaten-by them, as a 
pledge of their reconcil ation; and confederation with God. ' And 
indeed al the Fewiſe Sacrifices, ar leaſt ſuch as were. Types of 
Chrifts Sacrifice offered on the:Croſie; were bur. federal oblations ; 
and their-feaſting: upon them, buit /ymbols or tokens of their fede- 
ral communion with God; in thoſe Sacrifices ;- whence the Pagans 
deriv-d their federal ſacrifices and feaſts thereupon. So Cudworth 
in his Notion of the Eords Supper, pag.5. where he ſhews us, * How 
* the Gentiles in theirqworſhip received the cuſtome of ſacrifie- 
. ing, and feaſting on their Sacrifices, from the F-ws. For Page- 

jr ron We: 5: 55-4 ns 


Fhe Pagan 
Lefifternia. 


Foh. 13. 23. 


143 | The, Pagen Letyfterma, B, 2} 
© nifme i5-nothing elſe but Judjiſme. degenerate, &c. - 
- This is tarther evident from rhe Pagani/LeFrHernia, or the feaffs 
they made 'to'their Gods, in times of calamitie ; of which Auffin 
de Civit, lib, 3. cap: 17. ſpeaks thus :* © There ariſing a great pe- 
© ſtilence the [people concerved that new Ledijlernia were to be 
© exhibited. Theſe beds were prepared for the honor of the 
© Gods ; whence this ſacred (or ſacrilege) received its name. Lud. 

Vives on theſe words Lediſternie, &c. gives us this comment : © Iiy 
© times paſt-they feaſted lying upon beds: but as of:en as there: 
© wasa feaſt exhibiteU in any public Temple, for the pacifying' 
< the anger of the Gods, it was ſacred: and there were | 
©ſtrewed or Prepared, as if they were to lie-down and feaſt with: 
the Gods : this they called LeJifte-nium, preparing the Beds. T hefe. 
LeBijtern;a'ſeem very anſwerable to the Fewiſh manner of eating the 
Paſſedver.aſymbol of their federal communion with God ;- which at 
firſt inſtitution theyate ſtanding, in token of their ſpeedy moti- 

on; burafter their coming to 'Cenaan, they were wont'to caritbn 

their beds,according-to their mode of feaſting: as it:appears by our 

Saviors eating the Paſſeover, Fob. 13. 23. where he that was the 

beloved nn ge fr Frys head in Chriſts boſome; and fo the 

xt in his,'&c> © So that we need nor dout, but theſe LeJifernia 

hadtheir originalbMea from the Jewiſh mode of feaſting on their | 
Sacrifices ; whieh was a:federal Rite; or-a ſeal of their confederation 


with God, as the Lords ſupper is'to Chriſtians. Laſtly, among 


the Pagens Expiatorie Sacrifices we may reckon the Grecian Teaeric 
Telies, which\was a myſterious Sacrifice very ſumptuous ; ſo called, 
as S$4id 4 conceives, becauſe init there was a great conſumption 
of things Sacrifived ; For «ur ſignifies to conſume, -as wel.as to 
erfe. Others think theſe Sacrifices were called Telete, becauſe 
they were moſt abſolute, and wanted nothing to befpeak them 
perfet. Bur I rather incline to the os of Plato, who, 
Repub. 1. 2, makes theſe Telete to be © only for the dead, and 
ſo to be derived from -marime, implying ſuch Sacrifices as freed 
men from infernal torments.: Theſe Sacrifices were offered to 
their ſipreme Gods, as the Sun, Moon, &c. To theſe Sacrifices 
thoſe which the Papiſts offer for Souls in Purgatorie, exatly an- 
ſwer. And they are evidently Satanic Imitations of Fudaic expi- 
ations and Sacrifices, as Symbols of Chriſts Sacrifice which.deli- 
vers from Hel. ' 501 Tos ED  -:;4. 
*. $6.11, Beſides their expiatorie and federal Sacrifices, the Fews _ 

| allo 


' C.Jg. -* The Jemſh Tenths and: firſt Frans. 0 £49 


alſo their Thank-efferings,called more properly Oblations,in Hebrew: The 


mMMD Minchab ; which- conſiſted chjetly of * the Tenths' and Firſt- 
fruits of the Earth ;' ſpecially of Corne; and Wine, and Oyl; as'Dert. 
18.3,4.'Numb.18.12, Peut:14.23: The fame the Devil requires of ,, 


firft ſruits. 


his Devoti, as it appears by the ſtorie of Anius, the Prieft of Apollo ; Num! 


who in-the time of the Troqan war,coming into the Grecian Campe, 
brought with him ſtore of Corne, Vine, and Oyl; © which (faies 
© Bochart, Can.l.1. c:14. f:440.) were abundantly ſupplied to him 
© from the Oblations : For of al the increaſe of the Earth, theſe 
; © three the Devil, God's Ape, exatedofhisWeorthipers. The like 
Bochart (in a Sermon he Preached at Caen,Decemb.30. 1663.) aſſert- 


ed on Gen. 4.3, At the end of the daies: whence he proved, © that by Gen. 4 3: 


© daies was meant+the yeer 3 at the end whereof, which was in Sep- 
© tember, Cainand Abel offered up theſe Sacrifices, which were 1. 
© as commemorations of the Creation, which was in Autumne. 2. as 
* thankful acknowlegements of Gods bleſſing them with the fruirs 
*of the Earth ; anſwerable whereto'the Fews had their Feaſt of 
© in-gathering of the ſruits : whence we read of the joy of harvelt, &c. 

© Dent.14.22,23. Pſal. 4.7. Alſo the Feaſt of Yintage,”»which was in 
© September. Hence the men of Sichem had their cuſtome of facrific- 

* ing, and feaſting at the end of the year, of which we read Frudg.. 
© 9.27. Fer.41.1,5,8. Hencealſo other Heathens had the original. 
* of their Bacchanalia, which they celebrated about the end of the 

© year,with Tragedies and Comedies, wherein alfo Wine,Corne,and Oy! 
* were offered, anſwerabl> to the Fewiſh Intitutes: which cuſtomes 

© are retained by ſome-to this very day. Farther, the Heathens, 

© in imitation of the Jews, offered Tenths-to their Gods. So Nie- 

genes Laertius, in the life of Solon, faies, <* That at the Athenjans, 

© ſeparated the Tenths of their Fruits for public Sacrifices, and 

© commun good. So Teriwlian, in his Apol. cap. 14. The Tenths of 

al are devoted to Hercules. Thus Ainſworth, on Gen. 14. 20. Tenth] 

This Service was alſo kept among tie Heathens, as Pififiratus ty- 

rant of Athens writeth to Solon; fo. among the Latins they were 
- wont to pay Tithes to their God Hercules, as P:mp. Letus, de Sacer-" 
dot. Macrobius Saturn. 1.3. c. 12. So King Cyrus's Soldiers (by the 


advice of Creſus) were ſtayel from ſpoiling the Lydiars Citie, Pagans gene- 
that the Tithes might be firſt paid to Fupiter, Herodot. in Clio. 7ally obſerved 


$. 12. Hence it were not difficult to demonſtrate, that al the 


the ſeventh 
daies Sabbath 


Pagan Feſtivals, viz. the Sarunalia, Bacchanalia, Lupercalia, Quiri- ;, imir arinn of 
nalie, &c, had their original from the Fewiſs feſtivals. But we ſhal Gods Sabbath, 


at 


t5s HPagan imitations of the Seventh daies Sabbath, B, 2, 
at preſenc inſtance only in the ſeventh d&ies Sabbath ; which was 

enerally obſerved by the Pagan Holaters, and that in imitation of 

the Church of God. Linus makes mention of an i8#6un, a ſeventh 
day,obſerved amongſt the Saints,&c.So Hefiod. 2.dier. ifgips ingit Trap, 

the ſeventh day holy-day: So Porphyrie,in his book, oi I:#«ier, of the Jews, 

(quoted by Euſeb.prepar,Eveng.l.1.c.9.) tels us, Thet the Phenicigns 

conſecrated to their principal God Saturne, whom they alſo called Iſrael, 

Athenienſer, one day in ſeven, as boly,&&c. And the Greciaxs, in commemoration of 
ſeptimms quague Apollo's vi&orie over Pythow, (which is ſuppoſed to be but a fable 
I of Foſhne's ViAorie over Og, King of Baſan) are ſaid every ſeventh 
dpolni : ur 49 £0 ling an hymne to Apollo, who inſtitured the Pythic Games, or 

| moner igillud Holy daies, the firſt ſeventh day after his vitorie,as before C.4.4.3. 
Hefiodi, Aulus Gellius, 1, 13. c. 2, ſpeaks of certain Ethnic Dodors, who were 
rag $ wont to Philoſopbiſe only on the ſeventh day; To which ſuits that of 
Sues. Voiing 1-1Ci4N 10 Pſeudologitta, touching the ſeventh daies being granted to 
de Idobol. t. 2; Schole-boyes, as an holy 4: whence alſo Lempridius, in Alex. Severus, 
<8. I3, obſerves of him, that the ſeventh day, when he was in the Citie, he 
aſcended the Capitol,and frequented the Temples. Thus Clemens Alex. 

cape |.g.? ihfrpln ingfir © jabrer a7 Blpdiot,e nn 0; Barc loner, f1ot only the Hebrew, 

but alſo the Creeks obſerve the ſeventh day as holy.So Euſeb.14. de prepur. 

Eveng.1,13. affirmes, That not only the Hebrews, but almoft al the Phily- 

ſephers,and Poets, acknowleged the ſeventh day as more boly. Yea, Foſephus, 

in his laſt Book againſt Appion, affirmes, Thet there could be found no 

Citie,either of the Grecians or Barbarians, who owned not a ſeventh daies reſt 

from labor. This Sabbath, or ſeventh days reft,which the holy ſeed of 


Noh obſerved as holy to God, the Idolatrous ſeed conſecrated to 


the Sun, their ſupreme God,and thence called it Dies Solis, Sunday. 
This olatric Tranſlation of the Sabbath from God to the Sun,ſeems 
ro have been very ancient,and therefore not ſo much.in imitation 
of the Fewiſh Church,as of the Patriarchs, and holy ſeed of Shem. So 
Lud.Cappe! Theſ. Salmur. de cultu, *In the moſt ancient writings of 
; © the Ethnics, namely of Homer, Linus,Orpbeus, Callimachus,Gec. there 

$ « are extant variolis Teltimonies of a ſeventh dey, ſacred in general; 
© 25 alſo of a ſeventh day recurrent, obſerved by the Ethnics as ſacred: 
« which obſervation ſeems to have been derived to-them by Tre- 
© dition from the Fathers, and long ufage. The like I find in Ver, 
his Diſcourſe of the Sabbath, $-7 3. © The Heathens (faies he) hal 
« their knowlege of God, and the Sabbath from the firſt Fathzrs, 


© by Tradition, who lived before the difperſion. 
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'C.y. Pagen Orathes and Devotion, with Abſtinence, G'c; 252 
$. 13. The Pagan Proph.tc predifiions, and Oracles had their original Pagan Oraches 


Thea from Gods Divine Oractes, and Prophetic Revelations. SO , and Devotion, 
*- the Script. fol. 29. ſhews us, * How the Devil counterfeited Gad's —_ "wag 


« manner of ſpeaking, as wel-as his manner of Apparition: For the tlea- yonies from 
*thens (as wel as theJews)were reſolved of future events by Dreems, Jewiſh. . 
« Viſions, and Oracles. (50dwin, Jewiſh antiquit. 1.4. c. 2c. proves, that al 
' pagan Divination and Witchcraft was derived fromJewiſh Oracles cor- 
rupted,&e.We findan excellent account of the Pagan Divination taken 
up in Hritation of the Judaic Oracles, in Ainſworth, on Nuvi. 22, 6. 
«Gods people were wont to ask Counſel of him, and to have his di- 
« re&ion in their wars, Fudg.1.I. & 20.18,27,28. I Chron.14.t0,14, 
« 15,16, andafter viftories,they uſed to praiſe the Lord with Songs, 
« Fudg.5.Pſ.18.and to honor him with the fpoils of the Enemie,con- 
« ſecrated to his houſe of ſervice, as Numb.31.50. And this the Nati- 
« 6ns of theWorld, after-a ſdrt, praiſed; ſave that inſtead of ſeek- 
« ing to the Lord, according to his word,they ſought by Divigation 
«and unlawful Arts; as Balaknow did by Balaem,the Soutbſeyer: Nebu- 
6 chadnezer, by Divination conſulting with Terephims,and looking in 
Che liver, and entrails of Beaſts, Ezech.21.21. Agamenmon,by ſacrifice 
« to Jupiter, and praying to him for vitorie over the Trajans, Homer 
«1.2. and other like.--I1 which Heatheniſh opinions and praQtiſles, 
$ there may be ſome footſteps ſeenof the ancient true Religion." For 
« when God woulddeliver up Feruſalem into the hands of the Chalde- 
« ans, he firſt by a ſigne to his Prophet, ſignified his departure ffom 
$ his Temple, Ezecb.10.1,4,18,19. & 11.22.--So when the Heathens 
« carried Images 6& Idols with them in their Armies, (as the Philiftines 
« did their Gods, 1Chron.14.12.) they fooliſhly imitated Gods peo- 
« ple, who ſometimes carried the Ark of his covenant (the token of 
'<his preſence)before them in their Battles, 1Sam.4.3,8. Nunb.14.44. 
Thus Ainſworth. Andas Godanſwered theJews by Urim and 7 hummim. 
ſo the Devil his Devot; in the like manner. Thus Grotius,de Imper.ſumm. f 
prteft. p.135 © Elian writes, that the chief Prieſt amongſt the Egyp-. FI 
© tzans, had hanging about his neck, &aaus @ ongeipr, a71 image of Sapbir, = 
© which was called 6xiSea. The like Diodorus Siculus relates. Whence 
< jr appears, that rhe neighboring Nations imitated the Jewiſh mode, 
*in eſpe of the Urim and Thumm:m.as the Devil is wont to be Gods 
© ape. For in the time of the Hebrew Judges, the Idol Prieſts hadalſo Tube 8.27 
* their Epbod,whence they gave furth Oracles, as Fudg.8.27. So Mede 7 057” 
on Deut.33.8. (Diatr.2.9.363.)ſhews,how the Terapbim,amonglt the 
Idolaters, anſwered to the Urim and Thummim —— James I 
14, * I were 


1852 _ ©. Pagan Funeral Rites from Jeniſh,&'; B, 2: 


6.14. 'Twere eafie to ſhew, how. much of the Pagans Devaions, Abſlinences, and 
Ceremonies had their original from Jewiſh inflitntes. To begin with their prayers; 

Voſfins ( de 1d0l. lib.2. ) tels us, that Evers ininovr, Lord bave mercy upon us, was $1 

. vſual formeof prayer amongſt the Gentiles, as wel as Jews. So Arrien.- Zpifte. 

. lib.a.cap.7. + $61 Anand pdp@y Sibpuede aint, Kiewiniror, calling xpon God, we pr 

Lord bave mercy upon us, &c. 2. As for Abſtinences, Bochart ( inhis Preface to * 

de Animal.S.)tels us, * That not a few ofthe neighboring Gentiles abſtained from 

« Swines fleſh, after the cuſtome of the Jews. 3. Touching Ceremonies, we have he. 

fore, Se. 6. proved, how the Pagans ſacred Veſtments, Purifications, and Waſhing 

; were but borrowed from Jewiſh Ceremonies. We might prove the fame of the 

Hearhens Circumciſion, (which Pythagorss is ſaid to have reccived from the: Jew, 
as Brerewoods Inquiries, chap. 13,.But we ſhal content our ſclyes with the mention 
_ of ſomefew other. Me > OST, 

Fhylafleries. We know the vain glorious Jews, ſpecially the Phariſees, wore their PhyleSe. 
ries, [ i.e. lircle membranes, whereon certain ſentences of the Law were writ. 
ren, | as Math. 23.5. on their Foreheads, Armes, &c. from a falſe conſtruRion of 
Exod.13.16. Deut. 6.8. Whence the, Indians, Perſians, and Babyloniens took. up the 

ſame, and thar in imitation of the Jews. So Hieronymus, in Math.23.5. * ThePhe. 

Math.23«g. © riſces (ics he) il underſtanding rhoſe commands of rhe Lord by Moſes. Ex.12. 

Exod.13.16, ©16: Deur. 6.8. Thouſhilt bind theſe words as a fighe on thy hand, &e. wrore the De. 

Dent, 6, 8, * calogue of Moſes in Membranes, folding them-up, and binding them-on' their fore. 

| * heads; making them, as ir were,a crownfor their head, that ſo they-might be al. 

* waics before their eyeszwhich to this very day the Indians, and Perſians,and By 

* bylonians do 3 and he rhat has this, is accounted among the people as Religious, 

- As for Funeral Rites,the Jews were wont to rent their mantles, and ſhave their 
heads, in roken of their ſorrow, 'as Fob. 1. 20. and elſewhere : ſo in like manner 
in great Funerals, or faral mournings, it was uſual among the Heathen to rent their 
Oomanes,mnd ſhave their beads.Az ro the former, Virgil, Za.z2. deſcribes a mour- 
nerthus, 


— It ſciſſa veſte Latinus , 
Conjugis attonitus fatis urbiſque ruins. | | 478 
Fob. 1.20. Herodotus lib. 1. recordes, that the like geſtures were among the: Z:gcedemonians, 
Veriſimum, and Livie li. x- among the Sabines 3-a$ Caril on Fob. 1.200 Þ -— 
priſcis omni- - This may ſuffice to make good opr Aſſerrion, that the Pagan Poliric Theolegie 
bus unam ean- or 1dolatrie had its original from Jewiſh and Divine inftitutes corrupted. 
demgue efſe F.15. I ſhal conclude this Head of P«gen 7heologie, with a great obſervationof 
logiam, our learned Sandford, de deſcenſu Chriſti lih.1. ſeF.17. © They, ſaics he, reaſon il, 
quam Greci *© who conjeRure hence, that the Fews and Grecjans had one and the ſame God, 
ad fabulss * becauſe there are found among both the ſame Names, and 4naphonemata, and 
traxerint : (oF * things done : whereas that is more true, yea, without al compariſon,moſt rrue, 
omnia adver- *rthat among rhe moſt ancient ww on h was one & the ſame Theologiez which 
ſas veritatem © the Grecians turned inro Fables38 ſo from rrurh ir ſelf al was turned: againſt the 
de ipſa veri- Truth To which agrees that, Machab.3. 48. Ti frfniv Ty rigs afnpeorer Te inre 
rate fuiſſe con- Gets Ta) « # eidi\ur aurev, from the beok, of the Law did the Gentiles draw the ſimili- 
firnita.Sandf. tudes or Ideas of their Iduls. For hence for the worſhip of their Gods, they aſſumed 
de deſc. l, x, Names, in Religion and Antiquirie, ſacred : hence alſo they borrowed rheir Holy- 
ſe4.19. daies, Rites, Ceremonies, as alſo many noble Exploits;as-Dickirſ. Delph. Phwniciz4.6. 
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Of Pagan Poecſie, Hiſtorie, Laws, and Oratorie; 
with their Traduction from ſacred Oracles. 


CHAP. I 


of Pagan Potſie , and its Traduction from ſacred 
Oracles. 


Poekie the moſt ancient of Human Literature, Divine Poefie moſt ancient, 
and the Idea of Human: which '#s proved, 1. by Anthoritie , 2, by 
Avtificial Demonſtration : 1. From the firſt Poets, Linus, Orpheus , 
Homer , and Heſiod. 2. From the Original occaſion of al Poeſie, viz- 
God's Miracles and Apparitions in, ana for, his Church. 3. From its 
Impulſive cauſe , viz. Admiration 4. From the agreament betwixt 
Divine and Pagan Poeſie in their main end, viz. Worſhip. 5, From 
the parallel 4:twixt Divine Poefie and Pagan , in their forme of pro- 
auttion ; which was by Divine Enthuſiaſme, Plato's deſcription of Po+ 
etic Enthuſiaſme, as parallel ro Divine Enthuſiaſme, The Greek Rap» 
ſodiſt parallel to the Fewiſh Plalmodiſt. 1 Sam.1o- 5, 6. Poefle not 
an Art, but Divine Aﬀation. 6. The Traduction of pagan Poeſie from 
Divine Oracles, proved from its Mater', which # either Theolopic, 
Philoſophic , oz Hiſtoric. 7. Laſtly, the ſame # demenſtrated from the 
parts of Poefie ; which # either Eicaſtic,or Phantaſtic;and both from [a= 
cred Symbals and Oracles. | 


=o V E have diſpatcht , in the foregoing Books , two chief 


parts of Philologie ; namely the crig1nal of Languages,and 
Pagan T heologie, We now procede to a third branch thereof, vize 


Poefie; with indeavors to demonſtrate its derivation from ſacred Orae © 


cles, Firſt, thag Porſie was the moſt ancient of al Artificial Litere> 
It ; £8 Fare » 


2 Poefiethe moſt ancient of haman Literature. B.3: 


Pocfie the op tare, ſpecially amongſt the Grecians,is generally affirmed by the Zeary- 
_ 119 ed, and we bave for it the Teſtimonie of Srrabs, 1b. 1. where he un- 
(nie, dertakes to prove, that Proſe 2 only an imitation of Poefie, &c. Thus 

alſo Vifius,(de Hiſtor. Grecw lib. 1, cap- 1. pag. 7. ) aſlerts and proves, 
That the Greek Hiſtorians and Philoſophers were after the Poets. So 
alſo fackſon (on the Auntoritie of th: Scripture ) gives it as from un- 
queſtionable Antiquitie, that al other fer ſpeech, whether Hiſtorie 
cal, or Rhetorical , was but the progenie of Pocſie , falling 1n latter 
times from its wonted ſtate. And indeed its evident from the thing 
ic ſelf, that althe ancient Learainr of the Grecians , both Hiſtcrie, 
 Moralitie , Philoſphie , and Theologie , was delivered in Poeſie. Hence 
Orpheas , and other Poets were anciently ſtiled /iS('n@1.01, Teachers, - 
becauſe they taught men Theologie, and Meralitie, &c. Whence al- 
ſo the ancient Diſcourſes of the Philoſophirs were fliled aunt x, ds 
oz, Songs, &c. becauſe they delivered their precepts of Phi/eſophie in 
verſe . So Pythagoras,and the relt of the Philoſophers of his Sc: Yea , 
® among the Latin , carmina were uled for moral Precepts, as Stillingf, 
Orig. $. Bock 1, chap. 4. | 
S. 2. As Porfie was the firſt piece of artificial Diſceurſe amongſt the 
_ That Divine Pagans, particularly the Grecians , fo tis as certain, that Divine Poſer 
Juke: 107 preceded Hymas 3 yea that the latter was but a corywp? imitation of 
*p:ing01 Lex of PE former. We have the original forme, and mode ot Scripture Poel'c 
Hum, laid open to us by 7ofeph Scaliger, Animadverſiones in Enſub.C hron. (fl. 
6, 7. edit. 1658 ) © We find not ( ſaith be ) inthe P/alrer; or Lamene 
* rations any Cantic bound op by. Laws of Aerre , but the' Diſcourſe 
*is merely Proſe, animated by a poetic charaer. -- Only theCantic of 
* Mefes tn the laſt Crap. of Deuteronomie, the Proverbs of Salomon , 
* and almoſt al the Book of Fob,are bzund up under. the neceſlicie of 
* Ryme; which Ryme is like two Dimetrian 7 ambics, with a Tinnulm-to 
* the ears. — *© The Carric of Moſes is a Rywe drawing near unto a 
* Tetrameter fambic , not unto an Hexameter Heroic , as Foſephu wil 
* have it. ——* Yea, there is no Hexameter or Pentameter to be found 
* inthe Sacred Bibles : neither does the Ryme in them conſilt of any 
* exact Aodes, but the Ryme is ſometimes ſhorter, ſometimes longer, 
* according tO the capacitie of the ſentence, &c; Thus much for the 
* judgment of of. Sca/. touching Scripture Poefie , its ſeveral Modes, 
Ec. That Moſes was the moſt ancient of al Poets is proved by 7*ſe- 
piue, I. 2, contra Appion : as Mariana in bis Preface to Geneſis. We find 
&Aeſes's Prayer deliver'd in a kind of poeſic , Pſa. go. Alſo Afs's 
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C.1i: TheTraduttlon of Pagan Poefic from Divine 3 


Song, upon Gods delivering the 7/-ae/ires out of the hands of Phara:h, 
Exod. 15+ 1, Then ſang Mojes , &c, which was feconded by the Song 
of Miriam,ver. 20, Likewiſe Jobs Diſcourſes are, for the moſt parr, 
in Verſe, Al which pieces of D:vine Poefie are much more ancient than 
any piece of Pagan Poefie, And we need no way dour, but that the 
latter was, by Iknow not what artificial Satanic imitation , the Pro- 
ds of the former , as it may be demonltrated , both by nartificial 
and Rational Argumentation. 


$. 3» As for [nartificial Arguments or Antoritie, we ſhal begin Teſlimontes ta 


with that of Tirtwlltan( Apolog, cap. 47.) Who # there,(ſaies he) , of 
the Poets who hath not aran\ of the prophets fountain , &c Thus Jackſey, 


in his learned Dsſconrſe of the 4utoritie of the Scriptures , proves at vige Oracles. 


large , That the moſt of thoſe fabulous Narvations, and feigned ſtories , 
mention'd by Heathen Poets , had their original platform? , as alſo thr 
main foundation and riſe,from ſame real iſſue of Divine Power ; and there- 
fore may be referred 89 ſome hiſtorical relation of ſacred writ. $0 Facks. of 
the Scriptures fol. 27. © Albeit the evenzs, which the moſt ancient Po. 
ets relate, through long diſtance of time ſeem moſt lirange to us, yet 
* is the ground ſuch, as upon better ſearch , may alwaies be referred 
© to ſome Hiſtorical Truth , which yeilded fuffe to Pottic ſirutture, as 
* day ſpeftacles doe unto night Fifions. Again, the ſame fackgon, fol. 34. 
ſpeaks more fully thus : © Continually , whileſt we compare ancient 
© Poets or ſtories with the Book of Geneſis, and other Volumes of ſacred 
* Antiquitie , thele ſacred Books give us the patrerre , of the waking 
* thoughts of anciens Times. And the Heathen Poems, with other frag- 
© ments of Erhnic writings, contain the Dreams and Fancies which ſuce 
*ceding Ages, by heaclay and broken Reports, had conceived con- 
* cerning the ſame or like maters . For ary judicious man, from the 
* continual and ſerious obſervation of this Regiſter of Truth, may find 
four the oripinal, at leaſt ofal the principal Heads, or commun places 
* of Poetic fictions, or ancient Traditions z which, it cannot be ima=- 
*oined, they ſhould ever have come into any mans fancie, unleſſe 
* from the /mitation of ſome hijtorical Trath, or the Impulſion of prear 
* events, ſtirring up Admiration, &c. Thelike, the ſaid Aathor addes, 
fol. 49. where he proves, * That the Pocrs bave borrowed their beſt 
© ſtage attire from the glorious wararobe of Iſra:!. And again fo. 56. 
*The ſacred Antiquitie of fewrie was to other Nations, as N3/#s 
*to Egypr, the wain ſtream or principal river. Thus Jackse»,of which 
. more hereafter. S.. 
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Artificial Des 
moaſtration. 


. From th : | 
ny of oof which we ſhal endeayor to make good from the firſt Azrhors,Occaſions, 


amongſt the Gre. Ends, Principes, and Parts of al Pacan Poejie. As tor the firſt Anrkors 


Clans, 


Linu,the firſt 
of the Greek P6. 
ets, traduced the 
choiceſt of his 
Poeſre from [a- 
cred Oracles 
end Operations. 


4 . Pagan Poefie from Divine- | B. 3; 


$. 4. We procede to the Artificial or Rational Demonſtrat ion of 
our Aſſrtios , touching the Traduttion of Pagan Porfie , from Divine z 


of Pagan Porſie, they are generally ſuppoſed to have been the Grecians; 
but as for the time when Peefie began to take root among(t them, *tis 
ſomewhat uncertain. Tbat AZoſes was more ancient that al the firit 
Grecian Poets, Tatianus (Orat. contra Grecos) thus demonſtrates: * For 
* the preſent 1 wil molt diligently declare,that AZofſes was more ancient, 
© not only than Homer, bat allo than other Writers who preceded 
* bim, 1 ſay, than Linws, Philamon, Thamyris, Ampnion, Muſes, Or. 
* phers,c. Orphims lived togetber with Hercnles. ufeus was Orphem's 
© his Di/ciple : of Amphion we need not lay more, becaule it is certain 
* that he flouriſhed two Ages before the Tr0jaz war. Carton in his 
Chrou.lib.2. makes Lings to be the firlt of the Greek Pcers,who taught 
Heyrcales Leters, and Infc, &c. His words are theſe: © What :: re 
© Linws flouriſhed in , we may gatber thence, that he is ſaid ro reach 
* Herculest Leters, and 4ufic; who when young being chid, fel into 
©a paſlion of anger , and thence threw the Table, wherein he drew 
© his Leters , at Linxs's head; with which blow he died. They fay 
©that Linus was the firſt that brought Learring into Grece from Phe» 
© nicia , &c. Hence we may ſafely conjecture, firſt that Zinw was 
by birth a Phenician, for ſuch the ancient Herceles Tyrie bis Schilar 
was , as before. 2. That Liz:# alſo lived about the time the Cn 
nites were expelled Canaan by foſbua, For about this time Hercules 
Tyrins alſo lived ; who tranſplanted ſome Co/ones of theſe Caraauires 
or Ph:nicians into Africa , Spain , andſuch parts as bordered on the 
Atiadland Sea, whence the chief parts of Joſpna's atchievementr, are by 
the Mythologiſts transferred to him;as before: ( unlefle we make this 
Hercnles diſtin from , and after, Hercules Tyrins,)"3» Whence alſo 
it appears ti;at the choiceſt marerials of Linw's Poemes were of fa» 
cred Origine. For he being a Phenician, andliving about that time, 
wherein God wrought ſo great wonders in behalt of the /raclires, 
he could not but have ſome Notices thereof. Yea, we have rea. 
fon enough to conclude, that moſt of Ius £Hyrhelogie, or fabnlons 
Narrations touching the Gods,'their 210y0ris , Genealogie, and expleats, 
were but broken Traditions, and Imitations of ſome ſacred Perſons , 
Exploits, and Stories inthe Fewiſh Church. And albeit we have few 
Reliques of his Poemes , yet what remaiiis ſeems to owe its origine ar 
(1c 


> 


'C.t. Linw's Poemes from ſacred Ordcles, © 5 


the ſacred Fonntain, opened amongſt the 7/raclites; ſpecially that moſt 
celebrated Verſe 5 
Pads mzym $69 Anau x d Syrams ifs, 
Its eaſie for God to atchieve althings ; and with. him nothing u impoſſible. 
This, Golden Yerſe , we may preſume, Linus gained from the Divine 
Oracles, or bis own obſervations of Gods Divine power in, and with, his 
Chyrch. 
F$. 5. Next to Zinas follows Orphens , whom Caries ( 11h. 2. touch- 
ing the ancient Learning of the 7ozes) makes to be Linw's Anditor, Ortheus's Poez 
and companion of the Argonauts, This Orphers is ſaid alſo to have writ fie derived from 
the wars of the Tita.15, and the Expedition of the Argonauts. Its re- ſacred Scripture. 
ported alſo, that he was torne in pieces by the women in Thracia, | 
out of a ſuperſtition ; becauſe he had changed their Laws. Some make pvpheo, qui ſub 
the Poetic Age to begin with Orphens.. Its certain he was a great Pro. 7udicibus flo 
motor , if not the firſt /nvenror of the $0ye2ia, Generation of the Goas, raiſſe Fs ue ” 
7uſtin Martyr fliles him, is 7oxunimr@: rarer dis (xrnon, The firſt ayer an; 
Teacher of Pulytheiſme. He was a great I»ſtrumens the Devil employ- pys,qui abillo © 
ed for the erecting of /d»/atrie, together with clampus , Mnſems, edoftus. Sand- 
Arion, Methymneus , Amphion of Thebes, and Enmolpus the Thraci- ford de De: 
an: Who wereal great Promotors of 1dolatrie 3 as wel as of Porſie, ſcenſu 1,1 J22, 
whereof, we need no way dout , but that they received the original 
1a:a irom the fewi/s Church, For, that Orphers was in Egypt , is gene- 
rally confeſt : whence, as*tis ſaid alfo , hebroughr mſt of his ſuper= 
ſtition Rites and Cuſtomes into Grece , wherein thoſe who were ni- 
1i1ted , were Called Oporwmrecrr, Thus Sandford, de Deſcenſ. l.1. $ 225 
* Orpheus 1s ſaid to be the firſt that brought into Grece the Sacreds of _ 
* father Bacchus, who alſo, as Diodorus reports, at the ſame time, Diodor.l.s 
* and with the ſame indeavor , brought in the m/teries of Hades, ac- 
* cording to thoſe things which he had in.bibed in Zgype , from the 
© ſacred Heb-aic Scriptures, m i viuncuun© z 78 4 «vid; 1/12 GAzCRS, 
imitating theſe things, but ether things ffaming, of himſelf. The like Sten« 
chus Eugnbings , de Peren. Philoſ, I. 2.c. 2. There us no one ignorant that 
Orpheus came into Egypt and thence tranſported his ſacreds and Theologie, 
who teſtifies the ſame of himſelf in Argonautica, 
IH I" Gow atyitioy i807 aoyov $:4A5gaven 
Meueiy 6s naline magons iSE%5 73 WoANLs » 
Amid a; until dydip 3 ex0urwn. | 
Now that the Zygyprian Rites , and ſuperſiiticns, were of Fewiſh ex- 
tract originally , is elſewhere proved. They ſay alſo, that Orphe- 
I13 248: 


Euſeb, ex Tim, 
Chron, TL 


KDTphs 


Suid as, in Op- 
CTR 


B.J 
#s traduced much of his Learning from Phenicia : which we 
may very juſtly ſuppoſe, if that bold true, which we have before 
mention'd out of Carion , that Lings was his Preceptor, This ſeems 
fartber evident'from that + Pbiloſophic Tradition , fathered on Orphens, 
cn Ty ver vs warhca , of water Slime was made $ which was a great 
Phenician Tradition , as ir appears by the fragments of Sanchoniathon, 
wherein we find mention ot this iays, which he makes to be the ſame 
with his wo7, inthe Phevician» Tongue 12 mod, the firſt mater or 
Chacs, out of which al —_ were framed. Now tbat this Pheniciar 
maxime ( as the moſt part of their Learning ) was originally derived 
from the few Oracles, is ſufficiently demonltrated, Court Gear. part, 
2.B.1.C, 3.9.13,14.and B.2.C.2.$.4. 

Orpheas (according to Exſebius)makes mention of the firſt Creation 
of man out of the Earth, as alſo of the Uzfsſion of the rational Soul 


6 Orphewi's Poefie from the ſacre d Oracles, 


' by god, And Sziax atteſts ,. that Orphezs held, there was a certain 


Caonntrie dbggrov inviſible , d1a)s9ons wils Marra ; following herein the 
Traditions of Moſes, We have a ful explication of Orphens's Theo» 
logie, and its derivation from the 4Zoſaic, in Steuch. Exgub. de peren. 
Philef. lib. 7. c. 10, Aﬀter Mercurine Triſmegiſius, it remains (bat we 
* ſhew bow the other Grecian Divines 1accord with the Theologie of 
* Meſes. As Triſmegiſine was the firlt ofthe Egyptian Divines, ſo Or- 
© phexs of the Grecian, unto whom al the following ehiloſophers, ſpecial- 
*ly Ppthagoru had regard, as the very Grecians themlelves atteſt. 
Thence che ſame Exgabinus procedes to draw up the parallel *twixt 
the Theologie of oſs and Orpheus. The firit part of Orphere's Theo- 
logie he makes to conſiſt in the praiſes of the eternal moſt wiſe Crea- 
tor. The ſecond part treats of the Chaos, namely of the creation of 
of the Ezrth and Water, &c. wherein he ſhews what cognaticn there 
is *ewixt Moſes and Orphera. This Orphens was very skiltul in Msfic, 
as wel as Porfie , which gave him a mighty advantage on the 7: racians 


and Macedenrians,for the Civilifing of them: whence *twas fabled, 7 bat 


he drew men and trees after him, i. e. by the Noveltie and pleaſingneſſe of 
his Auſic , and Poefie , heinfinuated bis Aforal Precepts into the minds 
of men, anddrew them toa chearſul embracing of the ſame. This 
allo he derived from the Church of God, as elſe-where. So Y:fſixs ae 
Philoſophorum Seftu,C. 3.S. 4, peaks concerning bim. Orpheus was 
*a Thracian. Many have writin the days of old, Op#17«*, Poemes ace 
© cording to the Dotrine of Orpheus. Suidas, in Opvews, enumerates ſome 
© oithem, The chieſeſt of theſe was named Onomacritys 3 who lived 
n 


E&7.  Homerand Hefiod's Poems from ſacred, x6 7 


inthe times of P:fiſtratns's Sons, Of whom T atianus,, contra gentes ,. 
thus ſpeakethz Opps 5 wrt 7ivizur2r pray HoguaeT yigarey, &C., ' Orphen 
ui was contemporary with Hercules. Bat the Poemes that paſſe nnder bu 
name, are [aid to have been compoſed by Onomacritns the Athenian , wha 
lived under the Government of Piſiſtratus's ſons , about the 50. Olympiad. 
Thereare many Fragments of the Ogpzinar , which Henry Stephanus , 
in his Philoſophic Poefie , hath colleRed together, But the moſt fa. 
mous fragment is that in 7#/tin Afartjr, in which there is ſomewbat of 
Abraham , and the Moſaic Tables of the Decalogue; 

g. 6. Next to Orpheus we may adde H:mer; who: lived about 150. 


Homers choiceſ 


years after the 770jan war , not far from the Age of the Propher E- 1991s {199 
ſaia , as Carion (hron, lib. 2. . That Homer was in Bape , s generally, S401: 


conteſt by fuch as bave written bis-life, Thus Stetich.' Eugubin-. de: 
Peren Phloſ. |. 2, c. 2. That Homer 'embraced the Egyprian Diſciplines 
and T heologie his whole Poeſse teftifi:s, So alſo Grotius on pt. 10. 28. 
faies , That Homer was in Egypt # evident ,&c. Yea Sandford, Deſcen. 1. 
2. $+ 37. thinks chat Homer was born and bredin Eyype. That Ho- 
mer had many of his F:i#i0nsfrom ſome real Scripture Tradition,which 
he gathered up whileſt he was in Egypr fore may ſafely:covje are, c* 
yen from his ſtile and 'the {ffinitie ot many of his expreſſions with the 
Scripture Language. Thus Ralegh, H##. Part, 1.B. 1. C.6. Set. 7. 
It cannot be douted , but that Homer had read over al the Bocks of Moſes , 
a by places ſtolne thencg , almoſt word for word, may appear; of which Ju= 
fin Martyr remembreth many, inthe Treatiſe Converted by Afirandula, 
The like Ang,ſt, Engnbinus, de peren.Phileſ, l,1.'C. 1, For whence cauſt 
thow conceive that Grandiloquence of Homey, ſo many Ceremonies of wor= 
ſyip , and Sacrifices , in which thou ſhalt find a n—_— concord with the 
Sacred Scriptures, ſhould fiiw? &c, For the more ful evidence whereof 
fee Daport's Guomologia, or parallel 'twixt Homer and the Seriptere ; 
alſo Bogan's Homerur Hebr ajzans. 
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Sand. Deſtaf. ; 


1 I, Y. 37» 


$. 7. Next to Homer follows Hefiod, who is ſaid to live, 100 years Heſfods Poemes 
after Homer, fomewbat before the Babylonian Caprivitic. Carion(Chron. [19m Scriptate, 


lib.2.) tels us, © He was a Prieſt of the Muſes Temple in Helicon. His 
* Pozmes contain partly Diſcourſes of Moralitie , partly a deſcription 
*of rhe year, or,as we'phrafe ir, a Calendar : for ſuch was the Learn- 
*ing of rhe Erhnic Prieits, = HeTeceived the chiefeſt part of bis Lear 
* ning from the 'Phenicians , and Eyyprians, unto whom many of the 
" Grecians failed. They write that Hefiod being old was flain,&c. That 
H:fiod recived ſome of his choiceſt Traaitions from the ſacred Oracles, 

| it 
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$ Gods miracles the firſt occaſion of al Pozfier B.xq. 


if not immediately,yet originally, wil appear probable to any that ſhal 
takethe pains to draw up the .paralle/, 1 fhal only mention a-parti- 
cular ortwo; as his decſcription of the Chaos, Nerror mana 2007 
wirer?, &c, Firſt of al the Chaos was produced, &c. where he ſeems to 5ive 
a deſcription of the firſt mater or Chaos, exattly parallel to the Moſaic 
Delineation thereof, Gen. 1.2. And indeed the whole of his $10221ia, or 
. Genealogie of the Gods, ſeemech to be-but a corrupt Imitation of Divine 

Perſons, Attions, and ſtories, as before, B'2. 1 I 
A fecond De &F.8, Having demonſtrated the Tr ad»@ ion of Pagan Porfic from D;- 
monſtration from 4; Oracles , by ſhewing what recourſe the firſt Inventors thereof had 
the firſt occaſion Ir 686 andoricinglly ro ch ; 4 
of al Poeſie ; £0 the Phenicians, Egyptians, and originally to the 7ews; we now pro 
which was the Cede'to a:ſecond Demorſftr ation:, namely to evince the fame from the 
flupendous 0r57inal ground of at Poefic, which wedourt not but toprove , was one 
works of God, and the lame both in Divine and Homan: Poefie: :As for the original 
gyoand andfirſt occaſion of al' Poefie ; ir ſprang from the {tupendous 
Miracles , and affetting Providences., which God voucbiafed the in- 
tant ſtate of his {h«rch and People, for their: ſecxritie and incouragement, 
'& For. (as hereafter) the firſt: Ages,after Gods delivering bis people ouc 
Me File of the Egyprian bondage, being filed up with admirable effes,and won- 
adbuc recen; derful paſſaver,of Provedence,which God was pleaſed to afford the infant 
memoriacelebres ſtate of his Church , for the confirmation of her faith, and to give the 
mags inzotuiſſe whole world ocular demonſtrations or ſenſible experiments of his Deitie, 
roy wry and Providence ; the ſenſe and apprehenſion of tuch-wondrons iſſues of 
de Deſcenſ.,x, Providence, :could not *but make a deep impreſſe; on the tender and 
Y. 1 2, ſoft Afetionr of his own People, 'inr whoſe bebalf thele ſegna/ providene 
| ces were youchſated. Now the Church in this her Ch:/4ifp fare, ( like 
Children who are much affected with wonders ) being {truck with the 
ſenſe of theſe prodigious Apparances of Divine Power in her bebalf,and 
having ber Afet:ons much ſtirred and moved hereby, was notable 
ro contain herſelf within bounds , (for Aﬀections melted are very dif, 
{uſive } without venting her ſelf in Poezic Hymnes and Raptures, For 
Afﬀettions are the greateit Wits that may be, and delight to vent 
themſelves in Poefie; which is a Witty Are , or rather paſſion; and 
therefore the molt expre/ive of extraordinarie and ckoicer Affeftions. 
Alas ! who ſo dul or flegwatic,but can, upon ſome more than ordinary 
experiments of Divine Providence, find fome portic ſirains, to yent-his 
more-warme and melted AﬀeCtions in and by-? Thus much Experience 
learnes us, that where any extraordinary occaſion happens, for the 


| moving the AﬀeRions, ſpecially Admiration, Love, Foy,or _—_—— 
ens 
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C.i; CGods Miracles the firſt occaſion of al Poefies 9 


this Poetic vein is moſt pregranr and yipe, For as ſpeech was piven to 
man for the communicating his coxceprions or mind unto others ; ſo 
Poefie (wbich is the molt witty and affectionate ſpeech ) for the more 
lively repreſentation of our chaicer Apprehenſions and Afﬀeftions, ſtirred 
up by ſome extraordinarie evenrs or experiments of Providence. This 
ſeems to be the genuire and original ground or occaſion of al Porſie, 
ſpecially ſacred. For we find in;Scriprure, that the People of God,bave 
irg received ſignal and unexpected deliverance, found no more pro 
per method for the celebrating of the ſame, than by /piricual Hymnes 
or Pſalmes , which are Divine Poeſie. Of this ſort were, the Sengs of 
Moſes and Miriam, Exed. 15.1. 20- which,fo far as we can learne, were 
the firſt pieces of Perſie the world was made partaker of; and what 
the occaſion hereof was,ts very plain;vis, Gods wonderful deliverance, . 
youchſafed the children ol 7/racl at the Red ſea. So likewiſe we find 
many other parcels of Sacred Scriptere , which were intended as com- 
memorations Of ſignal providences written in verſe. Thus was it uſual with 
thoſe Divine VWriters, upon any extrarrdinarie Experiments Or Obſerva« 
tions Of Divine Proviaence,to give lively expreſſions thereof by exteme 
porarie Hymnes,or Pocms,as Faag. 5.1 Sam.2. Luk.1. 46,68. with other 
Script ural Hymnes and Songs, which were the ordinarie effets of cx* 
traordinarie and aſtoniſhing Provideaces. | 
And as this gave the firſt occaſion or riſe to al Divine Poefie, ſo al- 
ſo to al, haman and pagay. For what was it, that at firſt brought in 
the uſe of Poe//e awong(t the ancient Heathens , but certain Expee 
riments and Traditions of the ſtupendous operations of God , which the 
firſt fabulogs Poets, Linus, Orphcns, Homer, and Heſiod,baving gleaned 
up in Phenicia and Egypr, made the foundation and mater of their poetic 
fitions. This before we (F. 3. ) binted out of /ach/on, who proves , 
That the chie feſt part of thoſe fabulous Narrations, and feigned fſories , 
with which the firſt Poets ſtuffed their Writings, had thiir foundation 1n , 
and riſe from, thoſe extraoradinarie iſſues of Divine Providence, which 
the great God wonchſafed in the behalf of his Church, &c, To which 
we may adde , that Satan { who greatly affets to be 7chova's Ape ) 
not only ad«lterated the miraculous Providences of God , by turning 
them al into Grecian Fables, but alſo counter ſeritid the like, thereby to 
render himſelf the more venerable . We have a ful inſtance hereof in 
the Egyptian Magicians, who counterfeited the miracles done by 17o- 
ſes. Thus alſo,as God vouchſafed his C:urch and People many glorious 
Apparitions and manif:ftations of -7 IF » Either by the ſecond Perſon 
K | in 


10 Admiration the impulſive cauſe of Poeſie. B.3, 


in theTrinitie, bis afſuming a tranſient corporeal forme; Or by cr:4- 
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ted Angels, as Gen. 28, 17, 18, 19, where 7accb had an Apparition of 
Goa, and thence called the place Bethel, &c. So alſo the Devil,in imita- 
tion of God's Apparitiens , appeared in ſenſible formes and ſhapes to his 
Devot;, who therefore erected their Berylia, or pillars of Stone, in 
commemoration of their Demox's Apparition , and that in imiraticy 
of Zacob's Bethel, as before c. 7. $. 8- Thus fackſon,on the Scriptures, 
fol. 34. * Whence came this conceit , of God's appearing in ſe» ib! 
* ſpapes, into Homer's , and other ancient Poets heads ? ſurely, as God 
© had ſpoken in divers manners unto the old world , ſo he appeared in 
© divers formes unto the Tſraclites, And as the Devils had counter- 
© feited Gods manner of ſpeaking to bis Peop/e, fo did they the nianner 
© of his, or his Angels, Apparitions: Thus did the Devi/ appear in the 
© ſhape of Caifor and Pollzax to the Rowaxs,&c. By which we come 
to underſtand whence the Poets &mrmaraw, Epipharies, or Appariti- 
ous of their Gods bad their Original. - Proportior. able whereto, - ir 
would þe no difficult mater to ſhew, how the chief Heads,or c:mmy 
places,of Poetic figments,had their foundation and riſe from ſome /acr:d 
ſovie of perſons or things taken up,by 1 know not what, Satanic imitati- 
on and Tradition. But of this more hereafter. c. 4, 5 &c, 

$. 9. Having gone through the Proratartic canſe , Of occaji: nal 
ground of al Poefie , both Divineand Human, we now procede to iis 
Impelling cauſe ; thence to Cemonſtrate the derivation of H vman Pur 
fie from Divine, As the prodigious aſtoniſhing Providences and 4p- 
paritions of God, in the behali of his Church, were the firſt occaſion of 
al Poefie, both Human and Divine ; ſo the immediate impalſive cau/e 
thereof was Admiration , with other ſuitable 4fef10ns. And look, by 
how much the more ſfupendons and amazing the ObjeRs of A4dri- 
ration are, by ſo much the more vio/ent wil its impalſion on the Soul 
be. Wheace it could not be, but that the aſtoniſhing amazing Provi- 
dences of God, vouchſafed to bis Infant Church, fhould fil. the world 
with great admiration, and other AﬀeCtions correſpondent there- 
with : And hence the Soul being impeled by Admiration, found no 
way ſo proper to vent it ſelf, as by Poetic Raptares, and Hymres. Thus 
it was with Divine Poets; and thus alſo with Pagan. And by how much 
rhe more admirable the Subjef to be exprefſed was, by ſo much the 
more ſt#4'ous and accurate theſe firſt Poers were, to deliver their mater 


in ſuch a forme and manner, as ſhould be moſt acceptable and pleaſing, 
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C.r. Ethnic Poefie from Admiration,&c. Y 


Hence we find the more Afetonate parts of Divine Scripture, to be 
delivered in Verſe; which method was allo imitated by the firſt Ethnic 
Po:ts: whence fackſon, on the Scriptures, fol. 4.3. obſerves , © That the 


*« reaſon, why Divine Pormes are {0 rarenow adays,is, becauſe the World 


«being ſo far degenerate and drench'd in Atheiſme, our Senſes are not 
* moved with the admirable produ#s of God's power; nor our minds 
« bent to obſerve the waies of his Wi/dome, fo as to be ſtricken with 
* the true Admiration of them, Whereas in the Worlds 1»farce ( vihen 
Atheiſme had ſolittle rooting ) the Sexſes and minds of men were 
more ſtruck with the Admirable Experiments of Divine power, whence 
flowed deep Admiration, and commotion, of 4ff.tions, which are 
very wittie and natural Poerr, Neicher was it Aamiration in general 
only, which we make to be che firlt :mpu/ſive canſe of Erhnic Poefie, but 
a particular Admration of thoſe great amazing providences, which al- 
ſo gave the firſt occaſion to Dsvine Poeſie. For the firſt Greek, Poets , 
Linas, Orphens, &C. living in the Ages immediately following ( it 
not in the ſame)thoſe, wherein God wrought ſuch Airacles for his peo» 
ple the 1ſraelites, we cannot rationally pre/ame,burt that chey muſt have 
ſome Notices of thole miraculovs Operations of God, which could not 


Ethnic Pocſe 
from Admiratis- 
on of D:*vine Q« 
perations, 


but fil chem with 44»iration, and thence impel chem to vent the ſame - 


in their Poezsc ſtrains, as before, 

F. 10. The Traduction of pagan Porfie from Divine , way be far- 
ther demonſtrated from their parallel Ends and Deſignes. We might 
draw the parallel betwixt Pagan Poeſie and Divine, in many ſecon- 
darie lower ends: as they both agree in this, that they were intended, 


4+ Demonſlr. 
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Poefie and Di- 
vine, as totheir 


by their farſt Inventors, 1. to give /zvely colors and repreſentations unto ends. 


things: 2. to expreſle our choiceſt conceivings,and moſt raiſed Aﬀetticns, 


| inthe moſt pleaſing and taking manner,8&c. But to let paſſe al /ower 


ends , the Agreament of Zrhnic Poefie with Divine in the ſupreme 
end , though inrelation to a different Objett, ſufficiently argues the 


Traduction of the former from the /atter, The main endand ſupreme. 


intendment of Divine Poeſie was, to celcbrate the great Name of God,ap= 
praring in the ſtupendons operations of his hands, and thereby to maintain his 
Adoration and Worſhip in the world, This is evident by al the ſacred 
Hymnes, Pſalmes,and other Poetic ſtrains 1n Scripture. Now that al Ech- 
mic P:efie had, ar leaſt in its firſt riſe, the ſame ſupreme ed, though miſ- 


' Placed on a falſe objef?,or 1gol, is evident. Strabs(/:b.1, ) acquaints us, 


That the great deſigne of their firſt Poets was vuayyir x; geamyir ma annoy, 
Kc. gently to allure and araw on the people ta a Reverence and Adorati- 
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1 The forme of Pagan Poeſie from Divine. B.3. 


on of the Gods. And indeed the Greek [dvlatrics and Superſtitions were 
never tormed or ſhaped to any pertet ſtature , til the Prets came 
into play, namely Linus, Orphens, Amphion,&c, ſpecially Orpherxs,who, 
by the noveltic and plcaſfingneſſe o his Pocfie,mixed with 44cc,inſenſfibly 
drew, and inveigled che minds of men 1nto Idolatrie, This ſeems ap. 
parently the d f:gne , not only of Orpheas, but alſo of the reſt of the 
firſt Pocrs; wherein indeed they proved very ſucceſleſul;as it appears 
by their Pee::c Theologie ; which conſiſts of nothing elſe but of fa- 
balous Traditions Of their Gods,&c . in order to the advancement of 
their Idolatrous wor/9ip and Super/tition. Thus , as Divine Peefie was 
calculated for the promoting of the :r#e worſhip of God , ſo Pagan for 
the Devils worſhip: yea the latter ſeems to have been wholly taken 
up in 5mitation of,and 4d:rivation from,the former. Forthe Devil knew 
ful wel, that God , out of infinite condeſcengence to the infant itate 
of his Chxrch, was pleaſed ro communicate to them this extraordi- 
narie gift of Poetic Raptures and Hymnes , thereby to render his $:y- 
vice more agreable to them 3 therefore he, our of an ambitions humor , 
would needs play God's Ape herein, and communicate to his Devori a 
Diabolic g ift of Enthuſiaſtic Porfie, thereby to render his 7dol- worſhip 
more delightſome and zaking. Thus, as God was wont to deliver his 
ſacrid Oracles in Ecſtatic poeſie, ſoalſo the Devil his in Diabolic Ex- 
thujiaſmes: and both one and r'other conſpired in their ſupreme End ; 
which was the Eſtabliſhment of their Service,and the Advancement of 
their Names. Only the Devil , and his [dbliz-rs, acted herein the 
parts only of B/aſpnemers, Vſurpers, and Apes of God. Bur of this 

more in the following Section. 
$. 11. A fiſt DemonFration, toevince the TraduQion of the firſt 
Pagan Poefie from Divine, may be fetcht from their agreament in the 
forme and mode of Produttion or Compoſure. We know,that the Forme 
or Mode , wherein the firſt Divine Poefie was delivered, was Entba- 
faaſtic. So the Songs of Moſes, and Miriam, Exod. 15. 1. were by 
Divine Afflation , or Extemporarie Enthuſiaſme. SO 1 Sam. 10. 5, 06. 
we find thece mention made of a Muſic and Poetic. meeting of the 
Prophets, attended with Znthuſfraftic Inſpiraticns, and Prophecy- 
ings. Itis conceived by ſome, that thoſe who are faid to prophecie at 
theſe eetings, were ſome of the chiefeſt ofchem ; who having their 
minds inwardly inſpired, and agitated by an Entbuſiaſtic- Divine Afar - 
tion, were thereby enabled to compoſe extemporarie Hymnes:ſo that be- 
isg under a Divine Ecitaſie,they were tranſported, beyond the ordinarie 
capacitie 
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capacitie of their natural Fancies, into a Raptwre, for the compoſing of 
ſuch Hymnes,as might moſt conduce to the celebrating the Name and I be 
Honor of God. Such alſo were the Songs of Deborab and Barak, of bs 
Eſaias , Simeon , and Anna, Luk. 2.25, 36, And we find the like ex- 741,Scalig.poet, 
erciſe of this gift inthe Church at Corinth, 1 Cor. 14. 26, where it /.1.c.45. 
ſeems evident, that thoſe Hymnes or Pſalmes, there mentioned , were £& 2-25 36. 
extemporaric, (as Grotius obſerves, )i, e, proceding from an Enthaſiaſtic * ©9-14-26- 
Aflation, or Divine Inſpiration. Yea, Mede { Diatribe 1. pag. 177. ) 
interprets prophecying 1 Cor. 11.5. to be linging of Pſalmes,or Divine 
Hymnes , with this Obſervation , © That a Poet and Prophet were anci- 
* ently termes equivalent, becauſe Prophecies , botk Divine and Hea- 
*then, were delivered in Po:fie. Now, in imitation of this anci:nt 
mode, or forme, of Divine Poetic Enthyſjaſme, (or Enthuſiaſtic Poehie, )_ 
the Devil alſo yvouchſafed his Poets ({ ſpecially ſuch as were immedi« 
ately employed in his Worſhip and Service ) a Diabolic Af lation , or 
Enthufiaſme. Thus the Dithyrambas, or Song dedicated to Baccha , 
wasa kind of Enthuſiaſtic Raprtwre; and the Corybantes that ſang it, 
are deſcribed as perſons Ecftatic, or rather phrenetic , and mad. So 
Strabo, lib. 10. #n USuaitopy; omar Te Sada whom 1.8, 6; TH Warriua 
wires wAuoit Lev, Enthuſiaſme ſeems to have a king of Divine afflation, aud 
to come near the Prophetic king. Yea indeed, as in the Jewi/h Church a 
Port and a Prophet were termes equipollent,ſo alſo in the pagans Tem. 
ple. Whence Pa#/, Tit. 1. 12. cals the Grecian Poet a Prophet. So _ 
amorgſt the Latines, Yates ſignifies both a Poet, and Prophet; be- yum onnium et 
cauſe the Heathen Prze/?s and Prophets, ( in imitation ofthe fewi/p) de- precipuum cer. 
lvered their Oracles and Prophecies, for che moſt part, in verſe, And farmer in Pybi- 
tis evident the Heathens conceited their Peers to be divinely inſpired, * 7%", ſe, 
; ; qu 1n Apollins 
whileſt they uttered Oracles from,and Hymncs unto, their Gear: for they j,yy;em aden 
were berein tranſported beyond the power of ſenſe or Reaſon , ſuitable carerent. ©uippe 
to many Ecſtatic Diabolic Enrhuſoaſts of latter Ages. Theſe E nthuſtaſtic #t AW egjaCog 
frets had Hymnes of al ſorts , ſome dedicated to their particular Gods, =_— SEE 
as 3 vmyſ'3 tO Diana, l-aGr 0 Ceres, Arovzgus 3 to B icchus, Nay £0 a droong 
Apollo, Aſorilie to Adonsy, ; ov Apollini pro. 
The chief of theſe Grecian Hymnes was Pean, which conſiſted chief- pris ſuit, @p3i- 
ly of that ſolemne Acclamation 12, 13, /e, /z, whereunto ſome prefixed 7 quiin ejus 
Elelex, ſo ſung Elle Ie, which is the very ſame with the Hebrew _ Yun . 
HalleI»zab. - Thus Sandford, de deſcenſm 1. 1. FS. 5, * This whole mode _” Dickinf. 
* of acclamation , whether we pronounce ic E/elex jou, or Ellen Delpb, Phenis 
*Hie, was taken from the Hebrew Sacreds, viz. from Hallelajah. ©cap.6, 
EE” oo S _:{  o—_—_—_ 


i Cor, 11,5. 
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Epimnicia erat; For we may not but confeſſe , that the Greeks, in their commun a- 
que 1 certami- 6 ; 
nibus viftori ca. , reds , Of Halclu made Elelea, andof fah, Hie z the Accent being 
zebant, Peanes, traduced on the firſt lecer , according to the Grecian mode. Thus 
quibus gratula- alſo Dickinſon , Delph. Phenix. c. 6,* Betore Pean , they were wont 


bantur Dus im- ©r0 pronounce the ſolemne weravtiermmm;, Or acclamation 5 easazv,to 


mortalibus pro na £ a . 
vileris Tal, * which they added x}, 13, or le, 19%, Now what can we imagine 


Scal. Poet.lib, © this Elclea le, ,or Elelex lon, in the beginning to bave been, bur the 


I. (4p:44+ * Hebrew 7 159571 Hlalleln jah , which formule of words the Hebrews 


That 1,or Tet, : were often wont to uſe in their Hymnes ; in the beginning, by way 
5s the ſame with © Of exhortationz in the end, as an acclamation, In imitation whereof, 
FP Fab, Gods © the Greek tacad7 13 , was both the negavarornſuc, i, e. the exhortation 
name, is evident © of the Peaniſme , as alſo imudss, and ipvyrior , the Epode, and Accla- 
= TY = * mation, with which the Hymne was concluded. See more of this in 
$40 ones WPAt precedes, B. 2. C. 4.. 2, 3, andc. 9: S. 1. The Grecians had alſo 
223* ESpats,, their ſolmne Hymnes tor their Gods; ſome dedicated to the propirions 
Gods, which the old Greeks called nanzs vwres , and the Latins proe 

perly indigiramenta, and carmina calatoria ; others they bad to their 

Vejoves , or lava namina, which the Greeks called uvus amre;ming, 

and the Latins Carmina Averrancalia. Thus the old Remars bad their 

Aſſamenta , which were Hymnes particularly made and ſung to the ho- 

_ nor of ſome pecaliar God ; whence the Aſamenta Fanualia, 7 anoria, 

&c. Theſe Diabolic Hymnes ſome, on probable conjeRures, conceive 


to have been inſpired by Saran(as many other parts in Pagan Worſhip) 


in imitation of thoſe Enrhsfiaftic Hymnes, which were in uſe amongſt 
' the ſacred Prophets and Poets, as before, I. Sam.10.5,6, Thus 7ackſon, 
of the Authoritie of Scripture, fol. 47, * Grece had her Helicin, and 
* other (by ber) reputed ſacred wels; whoſe waters drunk made men 
© Poets on a ſudden, where Demoniacal Spirits would frequent, and 
* might inſpire ſuch with Poetical furie as did obſerve their Rites and 
© Ceremonies , Counterfeiting the Spirit of divine prophecies, as they 
* had done Gods voice in Oracles.See more of this $:i1/:»gfleet Origin, 

| S$. Book 2, chap, 2. 
Plato's diſcourſe $ 12. But none treats more accurately and fully of Erhnic Poe, 
of Enthua/tic its original forme or mode of prodaftion , than Plato, whoſe Diſcourle 
Porſie examin d hereof, being examin'd and parallcliſed with Divine Poefie , wil give 
CO usa ful Demonſtration , thar the foymey was but a corrupt imitation 
 Porſie, of the latter . Plato indeed ſuppoſerh al Poefie to have been, in its ori- 
oinal , WS winnCe, an Enthuſiaſtic imitation,or Divine Enthuſiaſme, 
whereof he treats at large in his 7o: where being abont to expli- 
; cate 
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cate the Divine force of Poefie , under the perſon of a certain Rapſodus 
named /o,. be ſhews, that Poefie came not by Are, but, w34yorngus nr, 
by cerrain Divine Emthuſiaſme,&c, Now that this whole Diſcourſe of 
Plato, touching the original of Pnefie, was buta Satanic imitation 
of,andderivation from, lacred Pofic and Oracles, we ſhal endeavor to 
evince from the Several thereof. | 
1. The very Title of this Di/courſe carries ſomewhat of Sacred and The Greek Raps 
Divize in it. For lo is but the contraR of1:, the name which the /odift from the 
Grecians gave to God , anſwerableco the Hebrew 7ah, as before. 7h Pſalme- 
This Jo P/ato makes to be 44435, one of their Rapſodi, (who were - , 
alſo called 5944/1 , becauſe they carried rods,which were the Enſighes «,, Lo? y = 
of their Art, ) wboſe Office it was to rccite ard interpret Heroic Verſes , ſolos cantarores; 
Specially thoſe of Homer, as Serranus obſerves here. And Strabo, at recitatores , 
lib. 1. giving us an account of the original of the Grecian aJaSiz, - emoy, ſed 
Rapſeairs , ſaies, That they were Poemes which were ſung em *$d61, on yo vofcir pw 
therod, orward, 1 e. the Rapſoaifts, holding a Rod , or branch of ve: nox nods 
Lanrel,in their bands ( as Plutarch ) ſung H.mers 11iads tothe Harpe , padudis, ſed 
as Heſpod's ipxa, For Poemes amongſt the old Greeks were ( as the ſame f*55x55 quo- 
Staboylib. 1.) but 26x wwaniopior , Leſſons fit to be ſung by the R apſe- .- Jaqgnes g 
diffs, Whence their pa lolim, and our Engliſh Rapſedies. Thus much Corte S 
for Plato's Rapſoaift , which ſeems ex2Rly parallel to, and but an Ape *paCt9% : 
of, the-F:i/h Pſalmoaiſt , whole cftice it was to ſirg thoſe ſacred quippe cum Sci- 
Hymnes or P/almes,which were compoſed by the Prophets, upon ſome og] prodi. 
Muſic inſtrument. This alſo ſeems to have been the office of the Sons 17.1" _ 
of the Prophets - By which it ſeems very probable, that the Greek bantur Jul. Scat. 
Rapſcdies and Rapſodiſts , were bur Satanic /mzrates of the Hebrew Pſal- Poet.l.1.cap-47 
moa'ſts, &c, Yea, the very name 1 whence Rapſogze comes, owes 
its Origination to the Hebrew 7J71R Oae, as before. 
2. Buttopaſſeon to the inwarar and heart of Plato's Diſcourſe Preſie an art of 
touching Poeſze , its original, &c. Firſt he ſhews ( in his /o, fol. 532.) jnitation. 
that Po:fie was yogMmn mis 745,vn, a graphic Art, Of Art of Imitation, 1 
am apt tothink , he hereby refers co the true original of al Poeſie 


namely , that it was butan artificial imitation of Divine Poeſie , and 


Oracles. For he could not bur know that the main figments of the 
Greek Poets, were but dark aduws or artificial imitations of ral ito- 
ries, conveyed ro them by Oriental Traditions, Wichout dout Pla- 
tv, who lived ſolong with the Jewsin Egype , could not but know ; 
that moſt of thoſe fift;ons, wherewith the Poers bad filled up their wri- 
urgs were but imitations of 7cal effet?s and Furies , exhibited in _ 
Oriental: 


19 Pagan Ecſtatic Poeſie animitation of Diyine: B.zi 
Oriental parts , ſpecially amongſt the Jews: whence he tiles al Poeſie a 
Graphic Art , or Artificial imitation , 1, e. of real Events, perſons, 
and Things, conveyed tothem by Oriental Tradition. 

Poeſie,not an 3+ The principal ching,that P/ato undertakes to prove, is, that Pe. 
Art,but Divine fie preperly ts not an Art , either N atural, o& Acquired , bur $64 Swe. 
Aſflation, wis , a Divine power, or Afflation ; ſuch as was in Exripides's bis ſtone, 

called Meyrimns, 5m ( ſaith he ) x; 1 Meon taSfes Z m1 aw rh, Na os 5 Ge 
Sov Tomy dnaav iv9meCol mv uaRs tEzpraru » Plato fo, fol. 533, 
Whence headdes, that Poets being raft into an ecſtatic furie, like unto 
that of Bacchn his pricſts, were wont toVerſifie. By which we ſee bow 


the Devil, in the Effion of his Pcetic Oracles, affected an Imitation of 


Gods Divine Af lation, or Enthnſiaſme, vouchſafed his Prophers.Thence 
Plato ( Jo fol. 538. )addes , that a Poer was a volatile, yt ſiered, Derm 
xigcpg; mInger, x lego, neicher could be verſifie before he was , wh© ne 
thuſiaſticly inſpired by God, He farther addes, that he muſt be cxqpur 
x) 6 vas wnxer: dong wi, phrenitic and ecſtatic. Which isexactly paral. 
jel to the Scriptures charaRer of ſacred P eers and Prophers,and their ec- 
ſtatic enthaſiaſmes. Yea , yet farther, he faies; Theſe Poets could nt 
verſifie by Art , &M\2 vie oigg , but this facultie came by a Divine Af 
rion , according to the Impulſe of their Muſe. And he proves , it could 
not come by Art ; becauſe Art extends it ſelf to al under that kind, &c. 
\Wherefore he addes, That God wſcth Poets as Inſtruments, av 6 24; 
&uTds 52 6 Myr , But 'tis God himjelf that ſpeaks in them, Hence ſaies 
he, *7Tynnichw compoſed the pear , and tiles it ivenyua 1: Mer, And 
laſtly , he concludes with a _ Allegorie, concerning a {ung chain 
or ſeries of ecſtatic Ports , dr awn by Apollo, cr thiir Muſe, which way 
he lifted, 5 3 99% did marmy Temes iauet Ty ul, ime as Eranmw, but God 
by al theſe draweth the ſoul , which way he liſterh , &c. Plato here ( as 
Serranxs obſerves ) makes God, under the aſſumed nameg ot Apolv, 
and uſa, 'p;ny3r x; wewrupyon, the principal and firſt efficient of all 
Poeſie, by virtue of wbo'e Divixe Inſpiration; the molt unskilful, if good 

Iccirco igituy men, ſometimesare inabled to verſifies whence that commun Proverb, 

invocant pocte An Oratir made , but not a Poet. Hence alſo that of Plato, wojnns 

Muſ as,ut farore 43; yorie x, wunns, , Pceſie is an enthuſiaſtic Madne(ſe and Imitation. 

#mb.ti peragant The like is aſſerted by Arifotle , Rhetur, lib.3, cap.7. 41 & wetion Syubr- 

quot ous erat, g Ouke. £5600-:8 Zane "Wi Nel : bl 

Ful.Scalie,Port, 74 trUaTial vor, 8 cor 1 ®oin(,1c s Ww erefore ent fraſme us very agriavie 

f. $.G 2. zo Putfic, for Po: fie 18 a Divine Repture. Thence alſo it was, that Ho- 
mer begins his /{;ads with Mir dds Sec, , calling upon bis Muſe ſor 
Divine 1nſpiration , with confeſlion afterwards, » 3 7* ayng 6 Aids 2 

| : that 
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that al Prophecie and Divine Inſpiration # from God. $0 
E/t Deus in nobir,agitante calefcimus illo, 
Impetus hic [acre ſemina ments habet. 
To ſum up this Demonſtrari:n Its evident , by al that has been laid 
down , that Pagan Poeſie, according to its Original Forme, Mode, 
or manner of Prod«tt4on , was judged to be, not ſo much an Artifi- 
cial,or Natural Art, but the Produc ofa Divize Af lation , or Inſpi- 
ſpiration , though indeed it were no other than the iſſue of Diabolic 
Enthuſiaſme, whereby the Devil , under the names of Apollo, Muſa, 
&c, vented his Ef#/1-ns and Oracles in imitation of that Divine Porſie 
and prophecie , wherein the ſaci ed Oracles and Hymnes of God, were 
delivered by his prophets, under Divine Af7ation or Enthuſiaſme. 
$. 13. A fixth rational Argument to evince the Traduttion of Pa- 
gan Poeſre from Sacred Oracles , may be drawn from its matey, wbich 
may be diftribured into Theologic , Philo/ophic, and Hiſtoric. The firſt 
and original mater of Poefie was Theologic , namely, touching the $2* 
via , the Genealogies of the Gods, their Metamorphoſet , Apparitions , 
Oracl:s , and Worſhip ; which were taken up, and brought in, by Sataz, 
the God of this World , in /m: ation of the true God , his Apparitioxs, 
Oracles , and Worſhip , as has been at large demonſtrated in the fore- 
going Book. This Theologic Poefic was introduced by Orpheres, Amphi- 
o#, and thoſe other great Promoters of 1dolatrie,as before, FS. 5. &Cc. 2, 
As for Philoſophic Porſie ,*tis either, 1; evno\0mn, Phyſiologic © which 
treats of the o7595ne of the Univerſe, the Chaos, the Principes of Nature, 
&c. Ot which ſort are ( beſides ſomewhat in H:fod of the Chacs ) the 
Poenis of Empeadccles , Nicander , Aratia, Lucretins, &c, Al which 
Pozric Phyfiolcgiſings were but corrupt imitations of,and Traditions from, 
Moſes's deſcriprion of the Creation, Gen. 1. as it ſha) be made evident 
in the following Chapter. 2, Another branch of Ph:loſophic Porſie is 
214 Erhic ; which treats of Perſonal Aforals ; of which Phocylider, 
Pithagoras, Theegnn, and others writ; who, we need no way dour, 
received their choiceſt Zaterials from the Divine Ethics of Moſes, 7eb, 
David, and Salomon, 3. AS fOr minors tzoropuret,Occonomic Poeſie taught 
by Heſiod, &c. alſo 4, worm) Politic Porſie, uſed by Solon,Tirtems, 
&C.. *tis as evident they had their Original trom Aofes's Orconomics , 
and Politics: of which bereafter. 5. We now come to Hiſtoric Poeſie; 
which is eicher 2c hologic, ſimple, or mixt ;, and al but traduced and 
borrowed from Divine Stcries jas inthe following Chapter, : 
$. 14. Laſtly, I ſhal a little conſider the ſeveral kinds of Pagan Poeſee, 
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18 Pagan Mimttic Porfie from Divine, B.3: 
nd ok and thence endeavor to demonſtrate its Tradut:ion from Divine Poelie 
ſeveral Lind; "* and Prophecie., Plato gives Peefie a threefold Diſtribution, I. Into 
of Pagan Pocſee. drald Jaiynow, a ſimple narration; 2, dz Wa N TIS iy voutrbun, tnuto mis 
metic Poeſie: 3. Jie opugorizet, into that which i mixt of both. Thus 
Plato, ac Repub. . fol. 392. Weſhal treat only of fimetic Pore 
ſie: which the Platoniſt; diſtribute into cixgg7rd, Eicaſtic, and gzrmary, 
 Ficaſtic Poeſie Phantaſtic. The Original of Eicaſtic Poefie rhey make to be this; 
its original azd Oration or ſpeech was given by God to man,as a companion of his Rea- 
Parts, ſan, to the intent that he might the more varionſly and happily expreſle 
his conceptions, either for Veceſſitie, or commun Converſation, as in Civil 
Diſcourſe, or for d:tight and ornament, as in Poefiez which was at firit 
inſtituted, as wel to delight, as to teach, or elſe to teach with delight,ac- 
cording to that of Horace, | 
Docere vel unt & del(Fave porte. 

And the ae/ights or ſuaviries, which attend the teachings of Puifie,ariſe 
from its E:caſtic Art or $kil in Imitation ; wherice alſo Eicaſtic Porſic 
received its origination; namely, ins; from nwcy, to make:and ina 
ne), from inur,an mage; becauſe its main uſe lies in framing Imager, 
and pleaſing repreſentations of perſons or Things, Now this Image- mak: 
ing Poeſie , ſeems evidently an imitation of ſacred Images, Figares, ard 
Types, ſocommun in the fewiſh Charch. Yea(as we bave elſewhere 
of clad: proved ) al the Egyptian Hs:roglyphics, and Grecian Symbols, or Image, 
/ Ez feemno other than corrupt 1mitates of Fewiſh Types, and Figures. I hat 

and trazedies, ” : *e JNPes, 4 
their engine, E icaſtic Poeſic had its original from Sacred Types, may be evinced 
Ec, from tbe ſevera!s thereof, as from Epics, Lyrics, Epigrammes, butſpes 
cially from Comeates, and Tragedies. For a Comedz: , as the name im- 
ports, was a ſong or hymne ſung in their villages: and a Trageaie ( ac- 
cordingto the imports of its name ) a Poeme ſung at the ſacrificin; of 
a goat, &c.and both alluſions to the fewiſh Feſtivals and bymnes,whence 
they were borrowed, as elſewhere. Laertivs tels us, * That about 
*the' 50" Olympiad , Theſpu began to prelent Tragedies, &c. And 
* the people were much taken wich the Noveltie of the thing ; for as 
* yet there were no contentions therein , At laſt Soloy abſolutely for- 
* bad him to teach, or at, Zragedies; conceiving their falfitie hurttul , 
Cc, by which it appears that 7rag-dies and Comedies came not inule , 

; *cilafter the fewiſh Learning was diffuſed thorough Grece. 

Phantaflic Foe- 2. Phantaſtic Pocſie is that,which altogether ferg»s things; and thoſe 


_ tor the molt part nncomely, or at leaſt things comely in an uncome!l; man* 
ners 
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* ner. Such are your Rowances,which ſo much pleaſe the wanton wirs and 


humors of this corrupr Age. This kind of Po: ſie was greatly diſliked 
by Plato ( de Rip. ib. 3. fol, 385. ) who much diſproved three things 
particularly in theſe Phantaſtic Ports, 1, The Swbjett of their Peeſie; 
which, ſaith he, 4s not the rrath it ſelf , but ſome #1fne, Idols only. 2. 
The Forme of cheir Poems, 3. Tps 20, 04s, the manner of their ſinging , 
or waaujae; VWhence he makes a Law in bis [deal Commun wealth , 
« That ſuch Romantic Ports, inaſmuch as they corrupted the Simplicirie8& 
 Gravitie of Morals, ſhould have no room in his Commun wealth, bur 
&ſhculd be, though with an honorable diſmiſſion, expelled. So Plato 
de Repub. 10, 73 (4n2ph mRpad) 14cm dvThs ory WitenrinN, T hat nooverms 
brace thu kind of mimetic Porſie , becauſe it corrupted moral comverſaticy, 
This M5metic Poeſie Plato files Tragic; whereof he makes Homer to 
be the firſt Parent. His own words are theſe: Z-#y 7192u% Wn Ou nov a p= 
Sins Toy 95 165 Goth TIX 6 1h1V) ms £3 Acer 2 08/0 3), 1%, Fancy RIPTE 
(1,5 4 4an S425 un a:6%u May we not then make al the Mimetic Poets to 
ſpring from Homer who imitated the Idols or pittnres of virtue,and of thy 
things cn which they verſified, but never touched on the truth This made 
Plato ſo much crie down Homer,and Hefiod, becauſe they wholly buſi- 
ed themſelves about the phanta/mes or pift,res of Truth, but regard- 
ed not the Truth it ſelf. Yea, he comes to this general concluſion, note 
What T% "Y 4 Kpoarel, % Vnzptral, T hat al Poets were but Hypocrutes , or 
Stage plaiers, in that they only perſenared things, and embraced , iJuna , 
t}.eſies, falſe Images and Idols , without ever handling ra min the true 
AﬀeStions of things. That which made Plato fo ſevere againſt theſe 
Phantaſtic Romantic Ports , was their dwelling wholly upon Fables, 
without regard to thoſe original Traditicns,or ſacred 1deas, of Truth, 
from whence theſe Fables were derived, 

Thus we have ſhewn , bow the ancient Heathen Poets ſtole their 
choiceſt Poetic Fictions , both ater , and forme, from the ſacred Ora- 
cles, according to that great Aphoriſme of J»fi» Martyr, who,ſpeak- 
ing of the Gentile Poets, ſaies ; s mi atura nul; TOI 2 Mor SEC ought 
mus T6. Web TEF2 Wits uhper htyuore: Ve think not the ſame with others ;, but 
they al imitating ours,(i.e, the Scriptures )ſpeak the ſame with us.That the 
Poets bad many figments and Fables,in imitation of the Fews/h Meſſias, 
his Nativitie, Paſſron,and Aſcenſ,on up to Heaven, ſee what follows, c. 5. 
$.7,8. Alſo their fitions of the Creation and firſt Chaos, &c. ſeec. 3, 
Their fables of Agam his ſtate of Innocence, &c, ire chap. 4. Their 

I z figments 
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figments of Man's Fa/,8&c. ſee chap. 5. Their fitions of Noah's fload , 
lee chap. 6. Farther , what their Fables were of the worlds conflagrati- 
on , laſt Fudgment,&c, fee chap. 7. Laſtly, their fabulous narrations 
of the Giants wars,&c. . Tee chap. 8. | 


II. 


CHAP. 
of Pagan Hiſtorie,and its Traduition from ſacred Records. ' 


The Tradattion of Pagan Hiſtorie from Sacred, ts demonſtrated, 1. From 
the ancient Hiſtoriographers, 1 Phenician,as Sanchoniathon & Mochus, 
2. Egyptian, as Manethos, and Hermes. 3. Chaldean, as Beroſus,&c, 
4. Grecian, as Cadmus Mileſins, Eumelus, Hecatzus, Ariſteas, Phere- 
cydes Lerius, and Diodorus. The 24 Demonſtration from the mater «f 
Pagan HiStorie, and its parallel with many Maters , Sorted in Scrip. 
ture, Enſebins's great deſigne t0 prove , that Ethnic Hiſtorians traauced 
their chief materials, from ſacred Records . Cleodemus's imitation of 
Moſes. A//o Diodorus and Strabo mention many puces of Moſes's His 
ſtorie. Pagan Chronologie derived from Scripture account of Times, 
Pagan Geographie from ſacred. Japetus frow Japhet, Chemia frow 
Cham, Cadmus from Cadmonim, Ges. 15. 19. From Hermon, ]o/. 
11.3. came Harmonia. Muſes's Grographie the moſt perfett ldea of 
al other. Mythelogic Hiſtorie not merely feigned , but Fables of real 
ſtories. Its original ground was Gods miraculous works, ſtoried in Scripe 
ture , or conveyed by Tradition, &C, 


' Sarred Hiflorie $+ 1+ Hans gone through poefie , which is generally eſtimed the 
the original Idea moſt ancient of Grecian Literature , we now paſſe on to Hi- 
aad Spring-bead ſtorie , wherein, we no way may dout, but togive evident Demonſira* 
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. tion of its TraduRtion from ſacred Hiftorie . That Sacred Scripture- 


Hiſtorie was moſt ancient, and that which gave the origi»a/ 12a and 
placforme to al Pagan Hiſtorie, we ſhal endeavor to evince by ſeveral 
Demonſtrations, This in the general is aſſerred by Pool, Synop/, Critic. 
on 74447. 16. 30. out of Alapide and Serarins, * It is certain (faith he) 
© that many of the Gentile fables had their riſe from true Hiſtories, and 
* ſometimes from the ſacred Scriptures. The firſt Palephatas in Prafar. 
« de Incredibilibrs ;, the latter Origen , /.4. contra Celſum , conteſl = 
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« The fables of the 7irans were drawn from the hiſtorie of the Gianre, 
*Deucalions floud from that of Noah, Phaetons conflapration from 
* the burning of Sodome , the Elyſian fields trom the Terreſtrial Para» 
* diſe. Bur todeſcend to particulars. 
1. This may be demonſtrated by a particular examen or /nquiſition 1 Fm on innus. 
into the molt ancient Pagan Hiſtoriographers,and pretenders to Antiquts ry into the origi- 
tie, Amongſt Hiſtorians,the Grec:ans come fo far ſhort of any real pre- 74's of al Pax, 
tenſion to precedence herein,as that there is no one amongſt them, who 9 Hiſorie. 
15 not 5OO, years,and more,younger than the 779gany war. And indeed, 
they themſelves ingeruouſly acknowlege themſelves to be, as to al Re- 
cords of Antiquitte, much younger than the Barbarians, Whereby we 
muſt underſtand the Phenicians, Egyprians, Chaldeans, and originally the 
7ews; whoſe ſacred Oracles, and Eccl:fiaſtic Hiltorie, was the Spring= 
head of al that followed. | | LE 
The firſt piece of Pagan Hiſtorie ſeems to have been ſeated amongſt ,PPenician Hie 
the Phenicians, who bad amongſt them two famous Hiſtoriographers, cg PIN 
Sanchoniathon, ard Mochus. Sanchoniathon ( whois by Bochare ſuppo= © = 
ſed to bave been more ancient than the Trcjan war ) writ in the Phenz= 
cian tongue an Hiſtorie, partly Aythic and Theol:gic, touching the 
Theogomie , or Cenealogie,of the Gods; and partly Nataral, touching 
the firſt or#y:xe of the Vaiverſe, the Chaos, &c, The Materials, he 
confeſlerh , he bad from the Prieſt of the great God 7ao, or Jevo, i.e. 
Jehovah, the God of ſrae{ , whom the Pagans called ao, as before 
B.2. C. 1,S.8.and C, 8. F, 11, And that Sanchomathon did really de- 
rive the choice{t parts of his Phenician Hiftorze from the ſacred Scrip= 
tures, We have elſe where,part. 2. B. 1. C. 3.8. 6,7. &c, ſufficient= 
ly proved, by a parallel betwixt one and t'other , according to what 
fragments we tind of Sanchoniathon in Euſeb, prepar. 1. 1. 10.vut of i hi- 
lo Byblizs bis verſton Thus YVoſſins de Hijtor. 1ib, 1, cap. 1. Pap. 3. 
t Grece ( laies he ) bas none , who is not much younger than Sanchori» 
athon, Porphyrie lib. 4. adverſus Chriſtian, ſaieth, * That Moſes and a 
* Sanchoniathon gave the like account of perions and places, and thar 
* Sanchontathon extracted his account , partly out of the Annals of the 
(Cities , and partly out of the book reſerved in the Temple ; whicte 
* hereceived from Ferombalus , Prieſt of the God Jevo, i. C, Jao, or Je- 
bovah, Tatianus ( contra Grxcos orat.) gives us this excellent account 
ofthe other Phevician Hiſtoriographers, wbich he proveth to be youn= 
ger than Moſes by many years. After the Hiſtorie of the Chaldeans the 
*affairs of che Phenicians ood thus : there were among them three 
HHS LI 3Z pe | Theodotus, 
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© Theodotus, Hypſicrates and Afochns: the books of theſe were tranſ- 


*lated into Greek by Chetrxs, who alſo accurately writ the lives of the 


* Philoſophers,&c. in their Hiſtories there is mention made of King 
* Hiram,who gave his daughter to King Salomon—Now Salomon, who 
* was Contewporarie to Hiram,was much inferior tothe age of Moles. 
The like we bave proved of 2echas his Phyſiologic Hiſtorie , in what 
follows of Phenician Philoſophie, This 2Zochns continued Sanchentaa 
thon's Phenician Hiſtorie, his works were turned into Greek Þy Charus; 
he is ſaid to be the firlt Founder of the DoG&rine of Aromes , as hereat- 
ter, part 2 $6 3. 

F$. 2. But the great pretenders to ancient Annals and Records 
were the Egyptians, who framed a monſtrous Regiſter or Account of 
Dynaftes ; even ſuch, as if :zrue, would bave extended beyond Adam. 
Buc this miſtake Bochart ( in a conference he was pleaſed co favor me 
with ) reRified, by ſhewing, * Row thele Egyptian Dynaſtes,or Kirgs, 
* could nor poſſibly be ſuppoſed to bave tollowed ſucceſſively , ( tor 
* then they would have reached up even beyond 44am, ) but were {e« 
© yeral Regals, or particular Dynaſtes, which governed, at one and the 
* ſame time, ſeveral priucipalities, ( anſwerable to the Saxon Heptar- 
* chie: ) ſothat the Egyptians, out ofa vainglorious humor reckoned 
* them as /ucceſſive , who were contemporarie. T his Bochart , farther 
confirmed, by ſhewing, how the Egyprian Gods , who were the moſt 
ancient of their Dzzaſtcs, extended not beyond foſeph, Moſes, &c. O- 
thers reRifie theſe foul mi/?akes, touching the Egyptian Dynaſties, by 
ſhewing, that the Egyptians reckoned their Dy»aſties according tothe 
Lunarie years, whereof 1 3.make but one entire Solarze year. See more 
fuily of this, Yoſſius de 1dololatr. lib. 1.Ccap. 28. The Egyptian Dynaſties 
were not ſucceſſive, as Manethas thought, but collateral, &c. But where- 
toever the miſtake lies , it maters not ; it ſeems probable, that theſe 
E ;yptian Records never publicly appeared in the world, at leaſt io the 
Greek Tongue, til after the LXX their Tranſlation of the ſacred Scri- 
pcures into Greek. For the firlt Egyptian Hiſtorian, we find any con» 


. fiderable mention of, was Afanethos, one of the Heliopolitan Flamens, 


who flouriſhed under Philade/phns, about the 130.01ympiad, and writ 
many things, as Enſebim prepar. Evang lib. 1, thus. * The Egypcian 
* Manethes cranſlated into Greek al the Egyptian hiftorie, and al that 
* belonged properly to the Theologie of this Nation , compiled in the 
* ſacred book which he writ, as in his other Commentaries. Yiu, 
Hiſtor. Grec, lib, 1. cap. 14. tels us, that &y this ſacred book, of _ 
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C. 2» Of Manethos bus Hiſtorie, &c: 23 


thos, muſt be underſtood the Hiſtorie, which he compoſed at the command of 
Ptolomzus Philadelphus, wh:rcn he begins from the moFF ancient and fa= 
bulows times, and continues unto almoſt the times of Darius Codomannus, 
whim Alexander overcame. And Euſebius, iz hi Chronicon, annetates 
on the 16h year of Artaxerxes Ochus, ( 7. e, Olymp., 107. ) Thus far Mas 
nethos, Aanethos diſtinguiſhed his Hiſtorie -into 3 Tomes : the firſt 
contained 745 $:0v ov iedeos Sanaa, the Dy naſtics of the Gods and Se- 
mi- Gods , in number eleven : the ſecond comprehended 8 Dynzſtics, the 
3d two, Whence avethos traduced his Kiftorie, he himſelf informes 
us; who ſaies , TT EKCAIEL yoativie ao Tu ox T1700 TeTutHcs Eevs, 
That in writing his ſacred books, he followed bis Fore-father Hermes Triſ- 
megiſtus. E uſebins , in bis Chronicon, tels us, * That Ianethes extra. 
* ed his Biſtorie from Pillars erected in the Jand of Seriadica,on which 
* there were ſacred notes engraven, in a ſacred DialeRt, by Thent , 
©the firſt Zfercaric. Theſe Manethos tranſlated into Greek,and dedi- 
* cated to Philadelphus. 7oſephms lib, 1. ccntr. Appion , gives us ſome 
fragments of this Hifforiographer. We bave alſo an Epitome of this whole 
worke , brought to light by 7oſeph Scaliger, in his notes on Euſcbins 
Chron: fol. 250. edit,1%. Tis not improbable, thac the ancient Hermes 
Triſmegiſtas, out of whole memoircs Manethes is ſaid to extract his 
Hiſtorie , was either Joſeph or Xeoſcs , as we bave proved,yart 2.B, 1. 
c. 2. Touching the ancient Hermes Triſmegiftus, ſee Stilling fleet Orig. 
S. book 7,c. 2. And tis as probable,that Janerhos had great aflifitance 
in compiling bis Hiſtorie from the ſacred Scriptures , which had been 
newly tranſlated into Greek ,. by the appointment of Prolomans Phic 


ladelphus. So Stillingfliet orig, $- lib, 1, cap. 2, $. 8 &c. © As for a- 


*"nethos, and his Hiltorie , it was publiſhed by the command of Philae 
aelphs, which might very probably be occaſioned upon the view of thar 
*account, which rhe holy Scriptures being then tranſlated into Greek, 
© did give ofthe world , and the propagation of Mankind, vpon which 
* we cannot imagine, but ſo inquiſitive a perſon, as Philade/phus was , 
t would be very earneſt to have his curioſitie ſatisfied, as to what the 
Fg yptian Pricfts could produce to confront with the Scriptures, &c. 
That the ehoiceſt parts of the F2ypeian Hiſtorie , were but broken Tra- 
ditions of Jewiſh ſtorie, 1s hereafcer demonſtrated inthe Egyptian Phils- 


ſophie ,&C, The C valdgan 
$. 3. The Chalteans alſo were great pretendeys to ancient Annals 5174's derived 
frem the ſacred 
- . gs ee : - Aanals of the 
them and the Egyptians, about the Anti7zitic of their Dynaſties , and 7cxs, 4 


and Records : yea, there was (as f tin tels us') a great conteſt betwixt 


Recoras, 
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24 The Chaldean Annals from the Sacred: B.3; 
ek of yam Records. But certain it is,the Caldeans may not compare with the 7:w:/5 
bylone Sacerdos, Church, as tO the Antiquitie of Recoray , For,albeit rhey had ſufficient 
qui Alexandri occaſion given them tor a conteſt in this kind , from the Jews daily 
«tate vixit, & converſation with them in Babylon ; yer the firit, that we find durit 
Kg publiſh their Annals in Greek , Was Beroſus ,* who ( as Voſſine Niſtor. 
Zertio, Chald.ca. © Grace 116. 1. Cap. 13+ ) Was born two years before the death of Alc- 
rum bifloriam * xa»der ; and was only 64. years aged , when Antioch 9:3 began to 
zribus libis © reigne; to whom he offered bis Book, which be publiſhed in the time 
perſcripſty @ « of Prolemens Philadelphus. Thus Poſſirs ; whois berein followed by 
xe $5 arr Stillingfleet , Origin. 8. Book I. Chap. 2, ſet. 8, 9,10. where he ſhews, 
Nabuchodonoſor how the Chaldean Dynaſties of Beroſus , and the Egyptian of Hants 
nomine , qui thos, were publiſhed about the ſame time the LXX's Tranſlation of the 
Phenicibus & Bible was effected. Andrhen he concludeth : © Now for Beroſ#s, that 
Fuzeis bellum « he publiſhed bis Hiſtorie of the Chaldean Antiquities, after the LXX's 
zntulerit, ment , ._. . I k . : . X 
onm facit: que * TTaDElation , 18 evident, inthat 'he dedicates it to Anticchns 5, 
quidem a Pro» Thelike he addes , chap. 3.S. 10. * Now for Beroſus . alczough the 
thetis neſtris © Chaideans had occaſion enough given them, before this time, tO pro- 
— fs © guce their Antiquities , by the Jews converſe with them in Bab/cy; 
ES oe « yec we find this Author the firlt , that durit adventure chem abrozd 
Moſs etatem, * 1 Greek. Now that Beroſ#s publiſhed bis Hiſtorie after the L.XX's 
ens ante Per- © Tranſlation, is manifelt,cc, Though 1 queſtion whether this Lezrn- 
ſarum regnum ed mans Aſertion, | that Beroſus publiſhed bis Annals after the LXX) 
ſepturginta. can be clearly demonlitrated : becauſe Ye/ſins ( ae hiſtor. Grec. bb. 1, 
BPeroſum certe . 
Jocur!etiimum CaP- 14 ) makes him to be an old man , when Aanethos was a Youth, 
eſſe teſtem vel KC. Yet this, I conceive , may be groundedly concluded , that both 
ex 7ube de Peroſus the Chalidean, and 7Mazethes the Egyptian Hiſtoriogyaphey,in the 
aſſymms [c118t4 compoſing their Hiſtories , could not but have much light, and af 
a of ra Fance,from the iacred Records and Antiquities of the Jews, wib whom 
Secbiſſ{ fatetur: they had daily converſation. For as there were, about this time, many 
Taticnus c02tr. Of the molt learned Jews in Egypt 3 fo allo at Baby/on,where, after their 
Grecos 01a:30. returne, they left three famous Scholes , Sora, Pompeaitha , and Nev 
har 4a: whence we need not to dout , (as we bave ellewbere proved, 
Viz. in the Chaldean Philoſophie, ) but that the Chaldeans received many 
choice Traditions and pieces of Antiquitte, Yea, we find many tabulous 
narrations in Beroſ#s , relating to the Caracly/me , the Tower of Babel, 
&c. which we cannot rationally conjeRure, could have any other 0- 
riginal dra, and ſpring head, but Scripture relation , Or ſacred Tra- 
dition, whereof we find very many veſtigia and characters, in thoſe 
#:3thol-gic Hiſtoriographers, Beroſus, ©, though mized with a my 
0 


* 


C. 1: 


of their own figments. Neither need we ſuppoſe theſe Traditions 
ro-have been derived ro them by the Greck verſion of the LXX, but by 
daily converſation with the Jews in Babylon, and Egype. Yea, why 
may we not aſlerr,(what we bave elſewhere endeavored to prove)ubat 
the Egyptian and Chaldze Tongues, differing from the Hebrew only in 
ſome Diale& ; theſe Learned men in both Nations, ( as the Phenicians 
alſo, ) might read the ſacred Scripeares ( without much aſſiſtance) in its 
original Hebrew , without being obliged to any Greek Tranſlation or 
Interpetation. That the Chaldean Annals were. conformable unto, and 
derived from,the ſacred Annals of the Jews, 1 was informed by confe- 
rence with Learned Bochart, who proved his afertio» out of Simplictur, 
who makes mention of a Book of 4r:i/torl:s,wherein he relates, how he 
deſired Alexander to lend Im the Records of the Cha/deazs , upon the 
view whereof he found , that their Dynaſiies, and account ot Times, 
contained but ſo many years,&#c. which (aid Bochart ) anſwers to the 
Scriptures a*count of Times, 


Grecian Hiſturiographie from the Moſaic. 25 


$. 4. Wenow paſle on to the Grecian Records and 4unals, where: 


not 


The Grecian 


in we douc not , but to give very evideat #otices and demonſtration of H:ſtoriographie 
their Tr7adsftion from Sacred ſtoric , and 7ewiſh Aninquities, T atianta (ltr than,and 

( contra Grzcos oratio ) proves at large that AZoſes was more ancient 
than al the Grecian Hiſtor:iographers, yea, more ancient than the Tro- 
jan war by 400 years. His words are theſe : * He that is wiſe ought 
diligently roobſerve, that,as the Grecians teſlifie of themſelves , 
*thece was anciently ao annotation of biſtorie among them, For Ca4- 
*mu , who firſt brought leters from Phenicia to the Grecians, entred 
into Beotia many years after, Wherefore if Moſes be equal with 7- 
* aachs (the firſt King of the Argives ) he muſt be more ancient than 
'the Trojan war by 400 years. Thence having fully demonſtrated 
this, Tatianus concludes thus : *© So now it appears by which is menti- 
* oned that Moſes was more ancient than thoſe ancient Heroes, and 
*that he preceded the Ape of the Gentile Demons: and it is equal, 
*thatwe give credit to the Elder, ( rather than to the Grecians ) who 
* drew his Dogmes,which they not wel underſtood, from the fountain. 
*For many of the Grecian Sopbiſts, being induced by a certain curi- 
* olitie indeavored to deprave and corrupt whatever they learned 
*from Moſes , and the like wiſe men. Moſes was not only more ancient 
*than Homer , but alſo than others that preceded him &c. The like 
Voſſins, de hiftor. Grecs lib. 1, C. 1. proves, that the Grecian Hiſto- 
«rographers were much younger than 2foſes. For the Grecians could 
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26 The Greek Hiſtorians, Cadmus Mileſitt, fc. © B,x, 


© not name any one Hiſtorian of their Nation, who was not more than 
* 500 years younger than the Tran war. But Moſes was more ancient, 
*and that by ſome Ages, as Pagan writers acknowlege, particularly 
* Appion the Al:xanarine,who makes Moſes to bave lived in the time 
© of /nachus : whence there mult be, betwixt the death of Afoſer and 
© the deſtruction of Tr09,no leſle than 685 years. But if we follow Ex+ 
© {ebigs,(as we ought,) Moſes lived in the time of Cecrops,the firſt 4th. 
© ian King. And lo Aoſes was 400 years younger than Inachw ; yer 
285 years before the Trojan war. Yea,the fame Yoſ/ias proves,that noc 
only the- ſacred Hiſtiriographers but alſo the Phenician, E gyptian, and 
Chaldean,preceded,by many Ages,the Greek Hiſtorians.For the Greciang 
had nothing comparable tor Anriquitie tothe ' Phenician Annals, com. 
poſed by Sanchoniathox,or to the Egyprian,which 1{anethos tranſſ[cribed, 
or to the Chaldean,colleted by Beroſus, not to name the fountains, 
whence thele were extracted. 7 tin Martyr allures us,that the Greciang 
had noexa® Hiſtoric of themſelves, bztore the O/ympiads:bis words are, 
zen EmnCt os  Onuumadbey icophau; The Greths had nthi:s ſtoried 
of them before the Olympiads. Yea Thucyaiacs,in the beginning of his 
famous Hiſtorie , confeſſeth, That before the Puloponneſian war, which 
was wajedin Artaxerxes's and Nehemiah's age , he conld fixd n:thing, 
which he. coxld ſafely Confide in, by reaſon of the extent of time. His 
words are, ozpas dpbiv Sie yews 8a39& 3 whence Learned Bcharr,in 
the beginning of his Preface to his Phaleg , colleAts, that al the anci- 
ent Greek Hiſtorians were but Mythologsts, fable writers, or relaters 
of fabulous Traditions which they kad traduced from the Oriental parts. 
So that the true and ſimple Greek Hiſtorie began , but where the $a- 
ered ended, &c. Thelike is aſſerted by Sti/lingfleet, Origin. $, Book, 
1. cap. 4. * How far ( ſaies be ) the Greek Hiſtorians are from meriting 
* belief,as to their account of ancient times, wil appear to any that ſhal 
* conſider, 1. That their moſt ancient Writers were Poetica!, and appa- 
© rently fabulous, 2. That their Elder Hiſtorians are of ſuſpeRed credit, 
© even amongſt themſelves. 3. That their beſt Hiſtorians either diſ- 
* cover or confeſſe abundance of Ignorance, as to the Hiſtorie of anci- 
* ent times,&c. Al this wil be more fully evident, if we a little conſider 
and examine ſome of the moſt ancient Greek H:foriographers,their An- 
tiquitie, &c, | | 
| ſhal begin with Cadmme Mlefinus , the ſon of Pandiom, whom Cle- 
mens Alexandrinss, cou, lib. 6. Cals KdSuar $ xnrory, the ancient Cad” 
my. whos repens EE BETS ns 7s, 
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l;b. 7. cap. 56. But this , Yoſſius ( de Hiftor. Gree. lib. 1, cap, 1.) con- 


ceives to be a miſtake, and therefore inclines rather to the opinion of 


?oſephs, who, {:b. 1. contra Apion, tels us, that the firſt, who aſſaied to 


write Hiſtorie , were Cadmus Mil:ſins, and Acaliſaus Argivus , wha 
lived a little before the Expedition of the Perfians againſt the Grecians & cc. 
By which tis evideot that this 2Lileſian Caamus was many Ages atter 
the ancicut Cadmas , who brought Leters out of Phenicia into grece. 
This Milefian Cadmas is ſuppoſed to have been che fi:(t, that left be- 
hind bim Hiſtorie in Proſe. He is ſaid to have written 4, Books , tou- 
ching the Edification of his own Citie , as alſo of al /ovia. 2. To whom 
we might adde Zamelus Cortnthics, who lived about the gih Olympiad; 


whoſe genuine piece was 20w 0» e's A\Nv2y,4 precatorie Hymne of one en* 


tring into Delus: whence Pasſanis tranſicribed ſome things. To whom 
alſo is attributed che Corizrh:an Hiſtorie.. But of this Eumelus ſee more 
Viſſins, Hiſt. Grec 116, 4.C.1, 3, Next follows Hecateas the Mileſ- 
ar; who flouriſhed in the beginning of Darius Hy/Zaſpi , about the 


2. Enmelns, 


2 Hccateus, 


64 Olympiad , as Szidas; who alſo mzkes him co have been the Au- + 


dicor of Protazoras,and to have Jed the way to Aerodotus Halicarnaſſens. 
Some make this Hecarers the firit char writ Hiſtorie in Proſe, as Phe- 
recydes , the Syran, was the firit, chat writ, inproſe, ofthe gods, 
and the Natare of things. 4. To theſe we ;nay adde Ariſtexus Procon- 
neſins , who writ in proſe 9:oyriay , the Theogonie , or Genealogie of 
the Goas : alſo in verſe 3.Books, wherein he comprebended the Hiſto- 
rieof the Hyperborean Arimaſpes. He ficuriſhed about the 50. Olym- 
piad, as Sidar. See more ot him Yoſſins , Rift. Gree. l. 1... 5. 5. 
The next we ſhal adde, is Pherccydes Lerius , who flouriſhed abour 
thz time of Xerxes's expedition into Exrope, ( Olympiad. 7 5. ) and was 
more ancient than H:rodutzs, though younger than Pherecydes Sy. 
745, with whom ſome coriound him, See Y:f. Hiſt, Grec. l, 1.C, 1. 
6, As for Diodoras Siculas his hiſtorie , tis much fabulous, or, as be 
bimſeif names it , wax wvtaog/z , the ancient Aytholcgic, contein- 
ing fabulous narrations of the ancient Heroic times ,- of the great Fx. 
ploits of the firſt great Heroes, wherein there are to be found evident 
veitigia ,” or footiteps,of ſacred ſtorie, conveyed to the Grecians by 
Ocieatal Traditions. And indeed , much of the firſt Grecian Hiſto- 
rie, as wel as Poefie, was jthologic,or fabulous, relatirg ro ſome 
yeal ſtorie tranſaRed or recorded in the Jewiſh Church, as wil appear 
by what follows. Thus we have diſpatcht our firſt Demonſtration , 
touching the Tradntiicn of Pagan Hiltorie from Divine; by ſhewing , 
| | Mm 2 bow 


4. Ariſtens, 


5. Pherecydes 
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23 of Euſebius his deſigne in his Chronicon , ce. 3 2, 


bow al the firſt Pagan Hitoriographers, both Phenician, Egyprian,Chal- 
dean , and Grecian, were not only much younger than, but alſo 1m. 
rtators of , ſacred Hiſtoricgraphers. This wil more iully appear in , and 
; by,the following Sc&r#0ns 
e1.Demonſira- 0.5, Our 24 Argument to demonſtrate the TraduRtion of pagan 
7 fl +2 Hi/torie from Divine, ſhal be taken from their parallel ater. That 
- Hiſtorie, aad its the ancient Erhnic Hiſtorians traduced many of their choceſt materials, 
imitatioz of Di, ſpecially of their AZychologie , from ſacred Eccleſiaftic Records , is the 
vine ſiorie. rtionally evinced by the learned Philologifts , who have made inquili- 
| tion hereinto. Amongli the Ancients, none have ſpent more elabo- 
Euſebius Pam. rate ſtudies herein than Ex/cbias, (who flouriſhed under Ceon/tan. 
__ _ tine, and was called Pamphilas, from his friendſhip with Pamphilus 
Ethnic Hiſlp. the Martyr , ) Biſhop of Geſarea in Paleſtize , who writ Chronicles 
rians trdauced from the beginning of the world, to the year of our Lord 326 ; where- 
therr choices 1n his 7'£62-v or main deſigne is to demonitrate, that the Afoſaic Ree 
ay inn >». Cords Were more ancient , by far , than tbe or:gines of al the Egyptian, 
cords, &@ \** and Chaldrar Dynaſties,or Grectan Antiquitics; yea , than the Szoy:11i2, 
Genealogie of al the fabulous Goas, &c. Jn this Chronicen, he gives us a- 
bundant notices of his indefatigable indeavors, and ſearches into the 
Libraries of Thiloſophers, Fiſtcrians, and Divines, not only Grecian, 
but alſo Egyptian, and Phenician, thereby to convince the Gentiles of 
the prioritize of the Divine Records; as alſo of the Traduction of their 
choicelt Ethnic {tories and Aemoires from the ſacred Hebrew fonn- 
tains, And this indeed he did moſt ſucceſſeſully accompliſh, buth in 
this his Chronicon, and alſo in bis learned Commentaries de breparatice 
ze Evangelica, and in his 20 books Demonſtrationss Evangelice, where: 
of there are now Excant but tO. as Voſſiue de Hiſt. Grec. 1th, 2.cap.17:; 
This noble deſigne of Ex/ebins bas been carried on by wany Learred 
Philologiſts of this,and the tormer, Age, viz. by /oeph Scaliter,Voſſins, 
Bochart, &C. 
But to deſcend to particulars : That Sanchniarhin and Michn a- 
monglt the Phenicians, AMancthos amongſt the Egyptians , Beriſus as 
- mongit che Chalgtrans, and the ancient Myrholo;ic Hiſtorians amongſt 
the Grecians , derived many of their anciens Materials originaliy trom 
the ſacred Records , has been already in part demonſtrated, and wil 
© clolrmys farcher appear in what follows. I ſhal at preſent give an inſtance or 
Malchus his i= £WO more : Yoſſiis ( de Hiitor, Grec. lib. 4. pag. 5 lo. Edit, 22. ); gives 
»1t:tion of Mo» US an account ot one Cleod:mus Malchns, who compoſed ar. Hiſtorie, 
jes's bidorie. according to tbe forme, and in imitation, of the 2Zofaic 3 _—_— 
whic 


C. 2: Cledemus, Diodorus, and Strabo imitate Moſes, 29 


which Alexander the Polyhiſtorian thus ſpeaketh,in Foſephu( Antiquir, 

lib. 1. Cap. 16. ) Kar2Snu®& gnorr 6 wegpim 6 4 Many © 6 ivorav me. fe! Ins 

daluy 1990s 1 Menis;&C. Cleodemns the Prophet, ſirnamed Malchm, wha 

compoſed an Hiſtorie in 1mitation of Moſes, the Fewiſh Law: giver, decla- 

reth, that Abraham had ſome ſons by Chetura, naming three , particularly 
Aphera,Suris, Japhra. From Suris, Aſſyria was ſo called, from Aphera,, 

and Japhra, the Citie Aphra, and the Region Africa. By the, condutt of 

Hercules, theſe waged war again#t Libya, and Antzus: Hercules alſo, by 

the Danghter of Aphra, begat his ſon Dedorus,ſrom whom Sopho ſprang, 

whence the Barbarians were ſtiled Sophaces. 

| 2+ I ſhal adde hereto what 1 find mentioned by P-:fon, on God's bras and 
Attributes , Sermon 3. pag. 54 &C. © And for Abraham many ſpeak of $1+1bo imirate 
* him, and alſo of ofes, there are many that agree in their ſtories of Moſes bis Hi- 

* him , but the Chalate Hiſtorians ſpecially, and ſome of the ancienteſt forte. 

* Greek, Hiſtorians. Diodorns Siculus relates the hiſtorie of him , 
*( though mingled with falſehoods, ) of what hedid in Egypr, and 
*what Laws he gave the people, and bow he caſt out the Canaanites; 
* and that he faid,, he received his Laws from a God called Zao, and 
*rhat they were ſuch Laws , as ſeparated that people from al others , 
*and that his God was ſuch an one as could not be ſeen, &c, And 
* Styabo ſaith, that bereproved the Zgyprians for worſhiping viſible 
* Gods, ard therefore he was caſt our, and bis people with bim, &c. 
We fiad allo many other conſiderable paſſages of ſacred Records, 
though mixed with many tables, in B:roſres, Hecatens, Alexander the 
Pulyhiftorian, Hierqnymus £gyptins, Mnaſeas, and Abyd:nus,which we 
ſhil haye occ:fion to mention in the following chapters. 

F. 6. A third Demorſtration, to evince the Tradnfion of Pagan  j », neadrs: 
Hiſtorie from Divire, way be drawn from its Forme; which is either 1;}, Poon oo 
ſimple, or mjtvologic £ whence Hiſtorie, as tO its formal conſtitution , forme of Pazan 
$ diſtributed into ſimple, ard mythologic. The chief parts of ſimple His Hiſtorie, which 
fiurie are Chronologie, and Geographie, both of which owe theic original 7 (imple, or My. 
tO /acred Records. 9a 4 

1. As for Pagan Chronelogie , that it ows its original to ſacred Ay» Pagan Chonos 
"als, is apparent by what has been formerly mentioned ( $: 3.) out of {9% drrived 
Ariſtotle ; who, by thoſe Records he received from Alexander, of the 24rd 
Chaldean Dynaſties, gives us an account ot times anſwerable to, and, 
as we may juitly preſun.e, in :mitation of, the Scriptures account of 
Times. This was alſo the greax deſigne of Zxſebins Pamphilus, in his 
Chronicen ; wherein he makes the 2Zo/aic account of Times, the 
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fountain and meſure of Erhnic Chronologie. We have an excellene 
obſeryation to this purpoſe given us by Learned AZclantthon, in hig 
Preface to Carion's Chronicon ; whoſe words are theſe ; * God would 
© have the Beginnings, Inſtanrations, and Conſervation of human kind tg 
< beknown by his Church, - Therefore be would alſo have an Hiſtorie 
« written, and delivered to us by the Fathers , in the beſt order , and 
© moſt exacQ account,ot times. And this is the {ingular glorie of the 
* Church , that no where elſe, inthe whole maſle of Mankind, there 
© can be found a more ancient ſeries of Empires, and Times. Neither 
* has any other Nation ſuch certain numbers of years paſſed ſo exaQly 
© computed, —And let the younger Students conſider , that Heroduri 
* begins his Hiltorie , where feremiah ends, namely , in the King 4- 
* prye, Who killed Jeremiah. Soalſo Bochart , in his Preface to Pha» 
leg. © The Grecians, if they write Hiſtorie, as ſoon as they riſe up to 
* che more ancient times , they preſently fal into Fables : and Thacy- 
* dides confeſſeth, he could know nothing certainly ofthings before the 
© Pelponnefian war , by reaſon of the Longinqaitie of Time. Thus the 
* Greck Hiltorie began then , and there, when, and.where the S4« 
credleft, &c. This very much demonſtrates the Perfettion, and Anti 


quitie of the Scripture Ghronologie. Butas for Traduction of Pagan 


Chronol:gie from Sacrcd , we bave it more fully demonſtrated to us by 
Preſton , of Divine Attributes , Serm, 3. pag. 54 55+ 1 wil ( ſaies he ) 
aade to this but one Argument for the Antoritie of the Scripture. Conſi- 
aer the exaft Chronologie which # found in the Scriptures, and the agre- 
ament of them with the Heathen Hiffories. In latter times , there have 
been great confuſions : but the greateſt evidence, that # to br found, 1: the 
Table of Ptolomy lately found, which doth exattly agree with the Scrip- 
ture- He exattly jets down the time , that Nebuchadnezar, and Cyrus, 
reigned. So alſo the time, when Jeruſalem was taken; which compare with 
the Scripture, and you (pal fiad theſe agreewith Daniel axd Jeremiah, 


And thu s the greateſt teſtimonie the Scripture can have from Heathen , 


men. Thus Preſton, 

S. 7. Azdpart of fmple Hiſtorie is Geographie, or the Deſcription 
of Conntries, Cities, and other places z wherein alſo ſacred Geographie , 
delivered in the Scriptures, has had not only a precedence, but alſo a 
very great Jdeal canſalitie on Pagan Geographie, Porphyrie , lib. 4. 
adverſ. Chriſtian. tels, That Sanchoniathon gave an account of Perſons , 
and Places, conformable to that of Moſes, which account he received in 
part fr:m Jerombalus, the Prieſt of Jeuo , or Jehovab , as betore $. : 

0 


C2; Pagan Geographie from ſacred. | zr 


of this Chapter. This is incomparably wel demonſtrated by Bochart , 
in his Phaleg; the deſigne of which book is to ſhew , how the Geogra- 
phic deſcriptions , which the ancient Pagan Hiſtorians give of the di/- 
perſion Ol Noah's Poſteritie throughout the world, are exactly contor- 
mable unto, and therefore, as we may regularly preſume,derived trom, 
Moſes's Geographic narration of Noatl's poſteritie, their diſperſion 
through, and peopling of,the world, Gen. 10.50 Pha'eg, 1b. 3.cap. 1-Bo- 
chart proves, that from fapher, mentioned Gen. 10. 2, the Grecians re. 
fer their firſt Plantations and Genealogies to 7ap:tns, whom they make 
robethemoſt ancient man; fo that it paſſed even into a Proverb, more 
old than Japetus, or fapherus. Thus from favan, Fapher's ſon, Gen-10. 

2. the Grecians derived their 7oniavs. Alſo from 1219x tlita , 7a- 

vans lon, Gen. 10. 4. the Grecians traduced their E/-2, Ely{ian fields , 

Hellas, and Eolus, as Phaleg, lib. 3.cap.4. So from Cittim,Gen. 10,4. 
279, the Grecians named Citim, a Citie in Cyprie; as Phaleg, lib, 

3 cap.4. Thus from 2927 Tarr, Gen.10, 4. came Jberzs , or Spain ; 
as Phal. lib.3.cap.7. The like originations of Regions or Cities Buchart 

colle&s from the other ſons of Japher. He alſo demonſtrates the ſame 

in Cham , and his poſteritie ; who peopled Canaan , Fgypt, and Afri- 

ca, Thus from Cham, Egypt is ſtiled, in Platarch, Chemia, for Chas 


From 7aphet , 
latetus, Oc, 


From Cham" 


mia, i.e, the land of Cham; as tis ſtiled in the P/almes. And from Chamia, &c; 


(anaan, the ſon of Cham, Gen. 10.6, Phenicia was called by the 
Grecians y»2, which is the contract of Canaan, thence in Srephanas, the 
inhabitants of Phenicia, or Canaan, are called x»ze!, from {V1D, Cas 
nan; as Bochart Phaleg, lib. 4. cap. 34. Again, amonglt the ſons of 
Canaun , there were the H:ivites, who inhabited about the mount of 
Hermon, Jo. 11. 3, and Judg. 3. 3. which is the Eaſterne part of Ca- 
man, Plal, 87. 13. whence they are called Cadmorim, i. e. Orientals, 
Gen. 15. 19, and Hermonijim, i. e. of Hermon, Pal. 42. 7. Hence the 
Grecians called the chief Commander of this Phenician Colonie, thar 
came to build Thebes, KiSucr,Cadmas, and bis wife Harmonia, or Her- 
monia. And they feigned, that both Cadmns,and Harmonia were turn* 
ed into Serpents 3 becauſe the name Hivzte, according tothe Hebrew, 
hpnifiesa Serpent. Laſtly, ALoſes tels us, Gen. 10, 13. Afizraim begat 
Ludim. From Aiſraim Egypt, and from Ludim Ethiopia, were fo 
called. Anſwerable whereto Di dorws,/ib. 3, ſhews , what commu- 
nitie there was betwixt the Erhiopians, and Egyptians, and thence 
concludes, that they were very' near akin and allied ; as Bochart, in 
lis Preface to Phaleg , about the middle» Thus has this _— man. 
| gmon*- 
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32 Mythologlc Hiſtorie from ſacred. B.3 
demonſtrated at large the parallel, or rather ſameneſſe, betwixt $4. 
cred and Ethnic Geographic : whence we may ſately conclude the deri- 
vation of the latter from the former. And the ſame Beochart , in his 
Preface to Canaan, ( about the beginning ) tels us ,* That 2Zofes, by 
Divine Revelation, approved himielte more skiltul in Geographic,than 
* either Hewer , or Heſi:d, orany ot latter times amonglt the Gy:ci- 
* anus, For hementions more'Nations, and thoſe more remote by 
«far. Neither doth it ſuffice bim to name them, but witt al he opens 
* their original; ſhewing us in what Age, and from what Place , and 
© upon what occaſion,each were diſperled into Countries molt remote, 
*even from the Caſpian, and Perſic Seas, to the extreme Gaats ; and 
© al this in one Chapter, ( Gen. 10, ) and thac «bite. Thus Bo: har:.who 
is followed berein by St:il;:ngficer, OrigineS. bock 3 C4. y.8 The wer- 
raintic of the Propagation of al Nations from the peſter:tie of Noub 13 cvie 
dent hence, that in al that account, which the Scripture rives 0f the tyo- 
pagation of Nations from the ſons of Noab, there ſome remaind r in 
the hiſtorie of that Nation, to juſtifie the yeaſon of the impoſition of the 


name, from the names of the Nations themſelves , which have prej.rved 


the original name of the Founder un their own : as the Medes from Mas 
das, the Jonians from Javan, &c. By al which ut appears, that Sacred 
Geographie , or the Scriptures account of the origine of al Narions 
from Neah's poſteritie , is not only moſt certain, perfefF , and an- 
cient ; bur alſo the moſt perfect Idea and meſure of al Pagan Gee 
raphics | 
. S. 8. Having gone through Chron:logie, and Geographic , ( the 
chief parts of ſimple Hiſtorie ) we now procede to Aythologie, another 
Secics of Hiltorie, reſulting from its formal conſtitution, And indeed 
Athelogic Hiftorie, as it was of al moſt ancient, fo was it moſt proper 
for the infant ſtate of mankind, bad it been rightly ( and according to 
its Original Idea in Scripture) undertaken, For in Hiſtorie , the forme 
ought to be ſuited to its mater, as 1n Nature, not the water to the forme, 
as in our Scholes : wherefore the mater of the firſt Hiſtorie being the 
wonders of Providence, with many Jewiſh Types, and more ſ#blime 
myſteries, no wonder, if the firſt Pagan HiForiographers clothed ſuch 
mylter10us,and, as to them, inintelligible waters with a mythologic 
forme and garbe. Thus Strabo,/ib. 11. ſpeaking of the ancient Records of 
che Syrians, Mears, and Perſpaxs, tels us, That they gained no great repute 
8n the world, 112 * Tryyegtiul ouudiar, &C. by reaſon of the Philomythit, 
or fabulous narraticus of the Hiſtorians. And Diodoras cals this >" 
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logic Hiftorie ( wherein he much abounded ) macuuy yotornoyinr, the an” 
cient Mythologie , which, be conteſleth, admitted of great diverfitie, 
and thence obſcurictie; whereof he gives this reaſon, KaJag y 5 
Tanals pauS us 5Y & AND «Ss cuilmnprorn wil lnctas 6,69 ovens In the 
ancient fables » there us no untforme, and , in al things, agreeing hiſt o- 
rie to be ex(pefied. Thus Dioder. /ib. 4, Wherein he grants, that che 
hiſtorie of ancient times was mixed with many fables, which yer had 
ſome original [dra of Trurh , unto which they related. Yoſims ( ae 
Hiſtor. Gr &c. (1b. 2, Cap. 2. ) makes an Apologie for Diodoras Siculis , 


putarions of ZLudovicws Vives and Boginua , wherein he ſhews , * How 
* theſe Myrthilogiſts, who delivered pups izaar, mythic Hiftorieawere 
*not to be reputed as merely fabulous, or feigned ; for they had ſome 
 hiltorical truth wrapt under theſe fables delivered by them , as 
©tis evident, by what is ſtotied of che Floud, and Tower of Ba= 
* bel by Beroſus, &c, Neither ought it to move us, that theſe Jy» 
*rhologifts differ amongſt themſelves in many things : For albeit theſe 
fabulous narrations took their origine from ſome real ſtorie or truth, 
* yet by reaſon of the length of time, and the varietie , and vanitie 
*of wits, *cis no marvel, if there be found ſome diflention, yea falſe 


Mythologtc hie 
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truths. 


hood in mythic Hiforie. By which irs evident , that this mychbologic - 


Hiforie, though mixed with much varietie, vaoitie , yea falſhood, was 
but a corrupt imitation of ſome marvellous iſſues of Providence;or ſome 
real ſtorie happening in, or about, the Church of God , and commu- 
nicated ro the Grecians, by Oriental broken Tradition. This may be 
farther demonſtrated by what Arifo:le, in his Proeme to his Aetas 
phyſics, ( quored by Stobexs ſerm. 3. ) mentions, touching the origi- 
Sinal of Mythologlie ; Ara 75 $avud Gar of avIpwru x, vov x; 76 aegmav ip 
arm ainoonpery, &c, Adenbegan to Philoſophiſe from Admiration, &C. 
then he concludes , > 3475 & ovyruymu tu Sovucnur , a fable i compoſed 
things wonderful. This holds true in mythologic hiſtorie,as wel, as Philo= 
ophie, the original of one and t'other being the ſame. For Afythologze, 
as wel Hiſtoric as Poeric,was founded on ſome rea] event of Providence, 
or Scripture ſtorie,traduced by Tradition, as has been wel obſerved by 
7ackson on the Scriptures. fol. 47. where he acquaints us, © That from 
*hetrue wonders of God ſtoried in Scripture,and tranſacted in Fwrie,or 
©rhereabouts,the edes,Perfians,and Syrians,were ſo much additedto 
*fabulous narrations, which the firſt Ages were ſo much delighted in, 
rand thence ,were ambitious of nk the like wonders, as S$trabs 
n Tels 


34 Moſes's hiftorie of the Creation imitated, &c. 8B. 3 


* tels us. And Grece, as it received Artificial Learning from Afia, (0 
* did it drink in this humor wich ir, whence ſprang al that ancient myth: 
* /ogie, For the Scriptures account of the (Teation, Floud, Tower of Ba- 
* b:{, with many other ſtories of God's miracles , vouchſafed in the 
* bebalfof his people in Zgype, Zarie, and the regions round about, 
* having by ſome imperfe&t Traditions been far ſpread , when Grece 
« firſt beganto affe& fabulous relations ; hence,as children unacquaint- 
*ed with che real ſtorie, they made many additions of cheir own, and 
* applied thoſe effeRs ro many perſons and things , which had no affini- 
*tie therewith : as *tis commun amongſt men, The like Amraldys 
T hef. Salmnr. de Autor, Script. where he proves the veritie of ſacred 
Hiſtorie thus : * How can it be but that chele | 5criprures ] ſhould be 
© true, which receive a Teſtimonte either from nature it telt, as the 
© Hiſtorie of the Creation, or from the very Fables of the Ports and 
© monuments of ancient Hiſtorians, as the Deluge, the Conflagraticn of 
« Sodome, and the like. For in theſe there remained ſome portent- us 
© ſhadows of thoſe things whoſe bodies are conteined in the Scriptures, 
Thus the reports of Gods miraculous works of Creation, Providence, 
and Preſervation of his Church( which were in that inf:nt ftare of the 
Church exceding remarkable ) flying up and down the world, cut and 
mangled by artificial inlargements and alterations, thoſe ancient Pagan 
Hiſtorians , being poſleſt with a Curioſitie , yer ignorant of tbe crue 
cauſes , and grounds of thole extraordinarie events , miſapplied the 
ſame to unſuitable maters, perſons, and cauſes amongſt themſelves, 
which bad no affinitie therewith , as in the foregoing Chapter. 


CHAP. IIL 


Moſes his Hiſftorie of the Creation imitated by Pagans 5c, 


T he origine of the VUuwverſe proved , 1, by Teſtimonies , 2. by Arguments. 
Platos's [deas in imitation of Moſes, Gen. 1. 31. God's real eff icicnce 
expreſſed by Pagans, as Gen. 1+ 1. God's creating the Heaven hw un- 
derſtood by Pagans. The Gentiles derived their Chaos , avd firſt Va. 
rer,from Gen, 1. 2. 260 from Ny, Gen 1. 5- #w7 from ND bus. 
T he Spirits forming the Univerſe, Gen. 1.2, called by Plato the ſoul 
of the world, &'c. Hence proceaes the Forme of the Univerſe, confiſting 
in its order, perfeQion, and goodnefle, Gez. 1. 31. which Plato very 

' far imitated Moſes's deſcription of Light, Gen. 1.3. ſignifs:s fire, 

ous 
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C.3/ * That the World had a beginning: 35 


out of which the Celeſtial Lights were framed: Gene 1. 14, 15, 16s 

whence the Greth, Philoſophers rraduced their notions, that the Sun and 

Stars weve fire, Gen. 1. 5. the Night Elder than the Day, Gen. 1. 6- 

the firmament (nid mater, Water or Air, From Gen.1.6, the Sun was 
. made Livd of Heaven, Cc. 
C. 1. A vins given a genera] account of Pagan Hiftorie, and its 

Traduction from Sacred; we now procede to demonitrate 7/74t the wari4 

the ſame from particulars: and we ſhal begin with fome Pagan ſte- had ts begia- 
rie, touching the origine of the Vniver/e 3 which are exaRly paralle] 7555506311, 
unto, and therefore, we need no way dout, but were originaily deri- 
ved from, the Moſaic deſcription of the Creation. And firſt, that the * 5? TVWNY 
world had a beginning , anſwerable to that of AZoſes, Gen. 1.1. Un the &* abſt afil 

9 3” a 711715140 
beginning,* &Cc, was generally afſerced by al, both Poces , and Philo/o wel, quod cas 
phers, before Ariſtotle, For that novel opinion, rouching the ererritie of pur fenificar, 
the World, Ariſtotle ſeems to aſſcribe to himſelf, as the firſt Fenndey #n4s MNYNTY 
thereof : whence ſpeaking of the ancient Ph:loſophers,he ſaies, janinfuny 227 PAPlCX tnl- 
& 3» drums ) 220v, therefore trmely they al (ay,the world was maze. This 7a ne . 
confirmed by Philoponns { de creatione munai , ) who aſſerts, that al be- ſet primam it. 
fore Ariſtotle aſſerted the origine of the Univerſe, The ſame is affirmed 1ud capitale, oh» 
by Bochart, as elſewhere. Thus Sreauchus Engubinus, De Peren, Ph,lef. *4mirandumom, 
{. 7. c. 1. *The world therefore had a beginning which is aſſerted by j;7 10” inte 
$ the Grecians, Egyptians, Pheniciars, Chaldeans , the whole Orient, al ace ng 
*learned and religious perſons, Thus Plztarch, de Placir. Philoſoph.ſaies, teatia Ii rere- 
* that Pythagoras and Plato held jira Van 34k + x2 guuon, that the world was Yi. Þ, Figins 
made by God, The ſame is affirmed by Laertius. Ariftot/e*'s douts or *- -geſ.i8 Gene 
objeftivus againſt the origine of the Univerſe, ſee in his Top. 19, de celo Ya 
1. 10, wherein he confefſeth his contradiction to the Arcicnts, becauſe 
he could not ( forſooth ) bring his carnal reaſon to a compliance with 
Oriental T raaition therein. For the great Hypotheſis, on which the 
Ancients founded their perſ#aſions, touching the origine of the Univerſe, 


was not any human argument of their own, but ſome broken Trad:- 


tion,originally ſacred; wbich they gleaned up in the Oriental parts. Thus 


Orphems, Hefiod , Apollonius, Ariſtophanes , amongſt the Poets; and 
T bales", Pherecyaes, Pythagoras , Numenins, Anaxagiras, Anaximes 
ms, Parmenides, Timans Locrns, Democrunus, Empeatcles, Xevo- 
phon , Socrates, but none more fully than Plato, amongſt the Piilo- 
ſophers. Alſo Diodorus Siculxs, Strabo, and Plinie , with others a- 
mong(t the Hiſtorians ;, as Exſcbins Prepar, Evang. lib. 1 cap. 7. 
Owen Thelsg. lib, 1, Cap, 8, pg 75. And Strabol1b. 15, ſpeaking 
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36 Mythologic Hiſtorie fables of rtal Truths, 


Toto enim Oricnte ſama wagabatur 
mundum ab omnipotents Deo Creatum, 
Eu ſapientiores vetuſtioreſque Grace, 
utpote minores, diſcipulique ſbſcrip - 
ſere, Steuch. Engubin.De Vern, Phi- 
loſe. L.2.c,2, $0 again, l- 7. Cc. $.Super 
eſt, ut ipſam mundi (reationem comes 
Gentcs, &+ Philoſaphos, uno aut altero 
excepto, ownem wvetuſtatem fuiſſe con- 
feſſam,cxemplis comprobemus.The like, 
{.7. c.13.Poſt Thaletem c4ters quoquc, 
qui propter invefligatiozem Nature di- 
ft: [unt Phyſici, non ſolum Creationen 
mundi conf:ſſi ſunt, ſed cum etiam cre» 
ations ordiacm poſteritati ſcriptum ves 
ligucrunt, quem apud Iojem traditi 
cernimus. Plutarch,ot e£vnzo1%ms ng 
deZadut Gan 7 Yir570 T6 K07Me, 


Teflimonies to 


B,3, 
of the Brachmanns, ſaies, at} eovar 4 ni Emnay 
cuohtev , im 3 eros 6 wiCu@ , &C, In many 
things they have the ſame ſentiments with the Gre- 
cians , that the world had its beginning , and ſtal 
have its end , and that God, the framer and g- 
vernor thereof , influenceth the whale , &c, Whence 
It appears, that it was the commun perſuaſion 
of the Grecians, ( as wel as of others) thar 
the world had its beginning. So the Epyprians, 
as Diogenes Larrtius informes us, ( Proam. ) 
conſtantly believed the ſame. That which made 
Ariſtotle ( as we may juſtly preſume ) disbe. 
lieve the ſame, was his vain Philoſophiſing ha- 
mor, which induced him to rejet al Orin. 
tal Traditions , which would not ſtoop to his rea. 
ſon, &C. 


& 2. That theſe great Pagan Maximes , touching the or79ine of the 


prove , that the Univerſe, bad their original by Tradition from ſacred Hiſtorie,is ſuffi- 
Pagan Fiortes of cjently evident, both by Authentic Teſftimonte , and Rational Dem;en- 


the or12me of the ſtration 
#4iverſe bad : 


As for Teſtimonies, we ſh3l begin with that of 7chan.Gram- 


thetr 07; gize ſro 


Moſes's deſcrip. 
7102 thereof, 
Gen. I, 


maticns, de munidi creat. lib.Cap. 2. pag 4. where, ſpeaking of Zoe 
his deſcription of the Creation, he addes, [iazny ? % 7 $17 53 Tyr; 
SiS 4(nrov maggooy i go mow ols it v, a Aots wry euypionn, Plato teaching the 
produati ton of the Univerſe by God, in many things alſo imitates him, i. e, 
Aoſes, &c, Thus alſo Steuch, Eugubinus, De Peren. Philol. I. 1. c, 17, 
© The ſame word tbat Moſes uſeth, In the b:g inning iwoinn, God wade 
© or created the Heaven and earth, the ſame is uied by Plorinas. Does 
© not the Moſaic Theologie tun thus; That God made al things Geed , 
and beheld al things which he bad maac, that they were Good ? From thele 
ſayings of Plotinus, it appears that God and the mizdare the ſame. 
And the ſame Engabinus,l.7 c. 9 demonſtrates, That the Egyprian 
T riſmegiſt us agrees with Moſes in deſcribing the Creation: which he con- 
frmes by a parallel of ſeveral particulars. The like he proves, cap. 1. 
of Orphens, whom he makes to be the Head of the Grecian Divines/ as 
Triſmepgiſtus was of the Egyptian ) and one much verſed in ihe Mo- 
ſaic Theologie, This.is alſo moſt politively afſerted by Ludov. Yves, 
ae verit. figet pag. 157. © The produCtion ot the world ( fates he ) is lo 
« deſcribed by AzZoſes, tbat the greateſt wits bave both admired its 
* protunditie, and embraced the truth of che narration. So the Pytha- 
DW = 6 RY CE OO Qorcans, 
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C.'3. Teſtimonies to prove the origine of the Univerſe, 37 


© gorrans, and Plato, who follows them in his Times: , have followed 
*the Meſaic d:(cription of the world's procreation , almoſt in the ſame 
«words, &c, Yea Plato himſelf, in his Timexs , fol. 20 ſeems to ac- 
knowlege , that what notices he had of the origine of the Univerſe, were 
communicated to him by ſome fabulous, or imperfe& 7ragition origi. 
nally ſacred. His words are theſe, * Its meer, that I, who Ciſcourle, 
*and you who hear, remember we have but human Nature, and there- 
© fore may exſpect concerning theſe things only, eixam pp72:1, ſore pro- 
t bable fable, or Traaition,; neither is it lawtul for us to inguire tar- 
« ther, Plato here acknowlegeth, that concerning the origin: of the ; 
Univerſe, we could have only ſome probable fables, or Traditions,which | 
were originally ſacred. 1 ſhal adde hereto only the Teltimonie of 
M:ftrezat, that great French Divine, in his Treatiſe { on Heb.11.2.) 
called, de /a verta de lafoy, pag. 79. *Theſe Egarements, or vain no-+ 
* tions (fais he ) of the Philoſophers, yea of the principal, namely 47i- 
$?otle, and the Stoics , touching an eternal firit mater, &C. gives us 
« ſufficiently to underſtand , that they who have diſcourſed more or- 
*thodoxly of the Creation, as Plato, &c. derived that which they 
* knew hereof from the rayes, which the Celeſtial Revelation had ſcat- 
* tered amonglt the ſons of Neah, or from Abraham and his Poſteritie, 
*amonglt the Syrians,and Egyptians. 
$. 3- But to come t0a more rational evict:ov of our pefition, we _ . ; 
ſhal chough bur curſorily,run through the whole ſeries, of the Worlds Rational argu» 
Creation , as delivered by AZeſer; and thence endeavor to ſhew -—4+ annie 
how fac Plato, and others, endeavored to imitate AZeſes herein. 1. Afo- dwed their fto- 
{es makes God to be tbe firſt cayſe or creator of althings, Gen. 1. 1, ics of the 
Gd created, And the firſt piece of this Divine efficience is by Divines Worlds ortging 
reterred to the Divine Ideas or Decrees, according to which origi- Ae. 
wal examplar althings were rr ade, as Gen, 1. 31. v«y goed. i, e.(faies afwrrebl - | 
Auſtin ) confurmable to their original patterne in the Divine Decrees, &c. Moſes, Gen, 1. 
Jn imitation whereof Plato, in his Timess fel. 30. treating of Gods or» 3*+ | 
Cerly and wiſe predat# ion of the Vniverſe , ſers forth theſe Decrees of 
God , under the notion of /deas, &c. He faies , there was an nnivers 
ſal lea beyond althings maae , accoreing to which thy wire al made. 
For he makes this firit univerſal overeigne Idea the a>2Suypa, Exeme 
Par, or «av, image, of althings. This 1dea, exiſting in the mind of 
God, he ſtiles 2wpic , & dearhe, indivifible or fimple,and eternal,nameiy, 
an #niforme,and eternal exemplar,according to which the Univerſe war, 
Celineated or chalked forth , In which regard Plate called rhe w3 cid 
| os 0-8 | OO eterrad, 


3$ God's real Efficlence imitated by Pagans. 'B.3; 

eternal, i.e, wgr? dvznoges , becauſe its great Exemplay, exiſting in the 

Divine [d:as or Decrees, was eternal . Thus Plato, in bis Parmeniaer, 

fel. 134.teis us, * That God, by vertue of theſe Divine |/dras, bas a 

* perfect knowlepe of al things. Which Ideas (faies he) bave their ori- 

| * ginal, not in us, bur in the abſo/ate wil and ſovereigne pleaſure of God: 
Siquidem & © For otherwiſe God ſhould not be our Lord, neither ſhould he have 
STI mo * the knowlege of human Aﬀairs, which to grant is abſurd, 8c. Al this 
Ovifici 1G anſwers fully to the Scriptures, and our Divines account of God's ae- 
&p2470mwr, He Cres, Fgnce Platoſuppoſeth the Vaiverſe to be £205 buyer, grey m1, 
(1dee) ſunt a» a living intellirible creature, i. e. as he himſelf addes, Hz # wy 3:2 javidu 
pad Platenem egozroms, by reaſon of Gods previjion, By which 1iving intelligible world he 


Cory ronny, n ; , 
Animel imtellsr ſeemes to mean no other, than that mg Sexy ua x; vonTun YG r2,eoxemPlar 


eibile, omuium 41d intelligible Image of al things exiſting in the mina of God, whereof 


(cil.rerum origo; he had betore philoſophiſed. This he cals elſewhere bis «pF iuvinbe, 
apud Timeum [deal world, and rentiv, uw mZaor, mwnti; Cow, intelligible, ſelf-living, 
Loy Ts. alwaies living, From al which we may'colle&t, what was Plato's genuine 
Wy whois opinion touching theſe /deas, which he makes to be ſeparate from ma- 
dus ſavicatig ter, exiſting without their ſingulars, as certain univerſal exemplars of al 
Diviae ante-" things made, &c. Arid whence could ſuch ſzb/ime diſtin& notices of 
quam res cret* , God's Divine Wiſdome and Decrees enter into Plato's head, if not by 
"4 2: <7 ſome Traditicn originally ſacred, and Fewiſs ? Of this ſee more what 
ys Evgub, follows of Pythagorean and Platonic Philoſophie, where we have treated 
de peren. Pluloſ. more proleſſedly of theſe Nivine Ideas : as Part. 2.Botk 2. chap.8. $7, 
L. 7.6.10. B8. of Pythagorean Phil:ſophie. 
Gods real efi-  S-4+ As for the real produttive efficience of God , and the manner 
cience;Gen,1,r, Dow it produceth alchings in Nature , we find a good account thereof 
bow far nated in Plato , Phedo fol. 10. 1: telling us, There was one firft beautie, or chief 
_ aad expreſſed 9) Groa, Which was the cauſe of al thereſt ; vader *wlt 97” air), 2,152, y 
Pagans, 14311, , m4 wavra, &c, Brantie of it ſelf, and by it ſelf, and great, 
and good , ani from ir al things elſeprocede. SO in his -Theaeter. fol 57. 
P/ats fates, © It was unworthy of a Phi/ofeph.r to treat only of ſecond 
* can{cs,and let paſſe God,who was the firſt and chief,or principal cauſe; 
* yet not only a.7ty airiomny,) the ſupreme car ſe, but alſo airty ann, 
* 72 canſe of cauſes; for al other cauſes were but Euuririz x, Ewa 
* concauſes, and cooperative under God. As Plato, {0 Orpheus before him 
very tar conſpired with AZ-ſes in the Deſcription of God's Creation, 


% 


as It is largely proved by Steachas Engubin. de peren, Philoſ. 1-7. c.10. 


where having clearly demonſtrated rhis Hypocheſis, by a parallel of ſe- 
veral particulars, he concludes : © From theſe it is manifeſt that Orphe- 
*735, tne Prince of the Grecian Theologie, aflerting the _—_— 
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C. 3: The Creation of the ſupreme Heaven, &'cs 39 


«the world, and g/ſo teaching the manner how it was created, doth 

« wonderfully agree with Aofes herein. Thus alſo Plato, in his Sophi- 

ſta, fol. 215, ſaies, that Natural things conld nit ring up of themſelves, TiiſmegiNus 
but they were Yuviuara ws Srurgyurrt, the produtt of Gods workwanſvip. PWinerat Mene 
and more particularly, in his Repwb. 116. 6. fol. 509. Plato aſſerts, * one 7 cm fee 


6 Fa = : 7. : : C1 7 
* ſupreme, iNa 7 63433, Ideaof Good, which giving Being and virtue _ rnaſe 


- *to al things elſe, muſt of neceſlitie excel al in aignitic and efficacie rem 6mini tquon 


(And he addes) © That in this chief Idea of Good(which is God)confilts produxiſ/e. 

« the binge of our life and happineſſe ; and that it was the fir{t cauſe of Sen. Fugub. 
ealchings, both 322X , xj +018) , viſible, and intelligible. 1, He ſaies it is 020797 Philo: 
the firſt efficacious cauſe of the Being of alchings , 422434, wewrwyar, 
Tims} 0s , &(tomres fd cp rw, mw ov a x91@y, T he firft fabricator, perfettor, 

eſentialiſer of Beings, or he that gives Eſſence to Beings; yea, he cals 

kim, 7037, very Being,&c. He ſpeaks expreſly thus : 70 FD, x 21v 85169 

67 cxnvay 3/6 ag aey7e7 1, Bring and Eſſence ſprang from this Ilia, 2 Plato 

faies,that this 7ea of Good is ſo the cauſe of alcbings , that be is above, 

and beyond althings , yea altogether &wyis, immixed, ard ſimple 

ſeing his Majeltie does far excel althings ep:52ta y Irwaper,in Antiquitie 

and power : whence he makes this 14eaof Good (which is God ) to be 

Eternal, Infinite in power, aud independent in working . But as for al crea-- 

ted good things, be ſuppoſeth them to be not 70 77a3vy, the very 700d ; 

but only &349%/t;, G970d by derivation from, Or participation of, God's 

original Goodneſſe : whence he tiles chem #«20vcr, produtt; and ie2a , 

works ; and Sneunpyiruara, fabricates Of that firſt chiefefF goed. Of al 

which he treats more fully in bis Times, as hereafrer in P/aro's Philoſo- 


- phie, Parr, 2. B. 3. co. | 


SF. 5. We paſſe on tothe efefts of this Divine Creation ; the firſt _— creating 
: > . , cava, and 

whereof is, according to Aeſcs's relation , Gen, 1. 1+ the Heaven, Angcls,Gen.x.x 

Whereby ſome ( if not the moſt Divines ) underſtand the Heaven of 1 mitaion 

Heavens ; that glorious ſeat or habitation of g4»zelic Beings, &c. whereof the Pas 

Anſwerable to, and in imitation of, this ſupreme Heaver, the Pagan 2 dn 

Mathematicians framed a ninth Sphere, void of Stars, &c. Thus Fohan. gs means 
. of c mryieumy 

Grammaticus, de creat. mundi, lib.1. cap. 2. © Before Ptclomens, and ©, 

« Hipparchu the mathematicians, no one acknowleged the ninth and = 

*extreme Sphere wanting ſtars. For P/atowith others, mention only 

Feight Spheres. This I only mention, to ſhew, that Prelomares and Hip- 

Fparchus,who preceded him, conſent with 2Z:ſes, in ſuppoſing an ex- 

* treme Sphere, void of ſtars; yea, 'JZ aw? 5 uaror i pious erainal' 

: riy 93,45 , from him [_i, e, 2feſes ] rather did hey take the —_— 

0 


go The Pagan Chaos from Gen. 1.2: B. ;: 
of this invention. Thus Joh. Grammaticar, This alſo is affirmed of 
Aratus by Steuch Eugubinus, de p:rcne Philoſoph 1,7 c. 14. © lt ſeems 
*admirable to me, that Aratzs, one of tholte ancient Poets before 
* P/ato, ſhould agree ſo much, not only with al ſuperiors, bur aiſo with 
© Moſes bimſelf, rouching the creation of the Heaven. and Stars, &c, 
The 1zhabitants of this ſupreme Heaven were the bleſſed Angels, which 
Divines generally ſuppoſe to have been created together with this 
firſt [upr:me Heaven, according to that of fob. 38.7, When the morning 
ſtars ſang together, &c. Anſwerable whereunto we find, in Sanchonia- 
zh:u's ſtorie of the Creation, mention made of 222 roeg , intelligent 
Animal;s, ( or, according to Ariſtotle's notion, 1:iving intelligences, j by 
which Bochart ( Can. lib, 2. cap. 2. )conceives the Angels to be under. 
ſtood. So Stil/ingfleet Origin, S. book 3. chapr, 5. tels us, © That San- 
© choniathon ſets forth- the creation of Angels under the Cozamuy, 
* IDW MEIS contermplators of Heaven: whencel preſume Ariftorie's 
* opinion of the Heavens being moved by Divine Intelligences, received 
© its original, &c. That the ancient Philoſophers philoſophiſed much on 
: Angel:, leeStexch. Eugubinus, de Percn. Philoſ. 1. 8c. 1. 
[Ger.1.2,with &, 6, Then it foll owsin the Moſaic Hiſtorie, Gen. 1.2. And the Earth 
ny l >—aidaceM was without forme, aud void, and aarkneſſe was upon the face of the ey. 
Pagans derived Erom this deſcription of Moſes, the Poets derived al their fabulous nar- 
tberr Chaos, and rations, touching the firſt Chaos, as the Philoſophers allo their ac» 
firſt Haters vabw, firſt mater of the Univerie. The firſt, and indeed the moſt exact, 
deſcription of the fir Chaos, we find in the ancient Pagan H:/foriogras 


phers, in the fragments of Sanchoniathon, tran {lated by Philo Bybli, 


and quoted by E»ſebinr,prepar, lib. 1. Cc. 10. where it is ſaid, chat is 
the beginning of things, there was a Spirit of dark, Air ;, which he cals 
24S ipe£@d15, 1 E- dates Bocharty ( Can. lib. 2,cap.2, ) in the Phenicias 
Gritun'rrg- rongue INP IND Chanth Ereb, Evening aarkneſſe. The notion Chaos 
10111 2quam pla. is taken from Gen, 1: 2. the word TAPES: from THIEN ( as Plato, and 
ne id ipſum el, Hefiod read it,) and «4:69 from Gen. 1. 5. QY Ereb, Evening. Thus 
I Hebraeum FJ, (jod, amor & mexinn x40 tfoere, KC. firſt of al the Chaos was produced: 
IVY Ereb, whence follows, & x4s& 7 ipebic mm , waAwre' ewe byorno, from the 


nempe occaſurs, Chacs ſprang the Evening, and dark, myht : whence 2. *tis added in | 


aut wveſpera , Bo- 


thartyCandl.ze Sarchoniathon's fragments, x; & + wny ovun? ous 5% mduatC@ tyre 


bas ws7* 737% mir; 62 ins. From the conver ſion of the ſpirit with the Chars, 


there emerged Mot, i. e. ſlime, or corrupt watery mixiare, which ſome cal 
1lus. 1 hat which Philo Byblins tranſlated wr Afot, Bochare ſuppoſech 
to have been in the Phenician Tongue(wherein Sanchoniarhon writ) 19 
F _ - SE oo, nn Med 


ant tae ww ww bd 


- 


C.3) PaganTraatuons from the firſt Chans, &rc: 4r 
Med ; it being uſual with the Greeks , to expreſſe the Hebrew « by 7» 
(as from 7 ire.) Now MD , inche Hebrew ſignifies the fir/# ma- 
zer ; which words, chough we find ic not uſed in Scripture, yet Bochart 
ſuppoſerh, it mighe have been uſed by the Hebrew philoſophers, as 
IND amongſt the Arahians. This 4for, firf# mater, or Chacs, is ex- 
preſſed much in the ſame manner by Plate 3 who cals it, 5 woppi 71 , 
ſomewhat without forme ;, and a'ra«ſor al@', a confuſed Maſſe ; allo be 
faies it was "«es2©, aarkyeſſe ; the conjugate of the word uſed by Philo 
Byblias, in his verſion of Sanchoniathos ; as alſo by Heſiod,, which ſprang 
tcom the Phenician Or Htbrew IN Ereb. Gen. 1.5. To which we may 
adde that of Ovid, Metamorph.1 1. fab. 1, © 

Laem dixere chaos, rudis indigeſtaque moles, &c. 


3. Ic tollows in Sanchoniath?1, yg in 7am; ixirere 237: agg tm mas The firſt Chaes 
x, 14r6(,cs GAwr,ont of this Mot, or Chaos, proced:d the whole ſeed of the Crea- tbe jos of the 
tron, or the geneſit, or generation of the Univerſe. Mochus,another great © . 


Phenician Philologiſt, ( who continues Sanchoniarhon's Phenician His 
ſtorie, and whoſe Books were interpreted by Cetxs, ) makes this firſt 
mater of al things to be Atomes , which he derived from the Zewifh 
Phylologie, as bereatter in his Philoſophie, The Chaos is deſcribed by 
Orphers in Argonaat. thus, Nleara # #15 226 I waaerizaro, vpror, In 
this b:ginning was the ancient Chaos, &c. This ( ſaies Steuchus Eugubis 
nude peren, Phileſoph. 1.7.cap.10.) Chazs is called by 2Zoſes,the Earth, 
and Water , which rwo being commixed cogether is cailed Aphar ; to 
which anſwers the Greek jxvs, uled alſo by O-phexe. Thence ic follows 
in Orpheus, that the Ghaos changed its Natures . This was the ſecond 
Creation ot the World, or the ſecond world, namely, the production 
of molt beautiful formes, out of that informe and rude principle. Out 
of this Chaos, addes Orphens, there was firſt of al ſegregated i-gr6s, 
the Hea7en or heavenly ſubſtance , i. e. light. So Adoſes after the 
ment on of the Chaos, preſently ſubjoynes', Gen. 1, 3. and there was 
ligh., "IR Or Grac. #2, whence 8-273. But none deſcribe this more 
fully than Plaro in his T3zzexs, fol, 30, where hetels us, That this 
Chaos, or firſt mater, was ja1@, the ſtock, or 84'S *S: & may Cameo, the 


7, 


\oecies, ou? of which every thing was compoſed. Again he tiles it , @ovs 


winws whylw of Tidivlu, &C, The ſubjett of al generation, and ,as it 
were, the Nurſe thereof , which had nocomplete perſef} Being of its own, 
but rather was a potential informe paſſive ſubjc& only, So again, in his 
Timeus, fol. 12, Plato makes this firſt mater to be 22 , x) ray, g, 
#iny +4 769401, Out Of which the four Elements, and althings elſe, were 

FO ID. > Oo compoſed: 
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compoſed: Whence Ariftorle his ſcholar derived his confuſed Notions 
of the firſt mater, that it was 1. Jnforme. 2. definite or rude. 3. A 
pure power, Or paſſive principe, void, but capable of any Forme,4. Hence, 

a R. D. Kimchi in radicibus allo Ariſtorl: borrowed his notions about Phyſic privation, 
Fas fic ſcribit, Thohu & Bobu which he makes co precede the iytroduttion of a Forme, 
deſolatonem, &* vacuitatem and appendent to the firf# mater , anſwerable to, and, [ 
Penificant. Et ſapientes qui ſcru- Gout not bur, originally from, Gen. I. 2. without forme,and 
zantur rerum natuias, dixerunt, v, ; 12  T aftly, that the ancient Poets derived their Chai 


Thohu eſt res ,cut non eft Amili- : - . 
zudo ac figura, fc At wy /,o- from Gen. 1. 1, 2.1s aſferted by Aariana the Jeluite, on 


fta& prevurata, ut quamvis Gen. 1, 1. The like Yelczrio in his Phyſica, lib. 1. cap, 14; 
vecipere poſſit! imilitudinem &> affirmes of the Philoſophers, that they derived their fr 
formam,id quod Grect Hylin V- zzazey hence. See more of this in what follows of Plats's 
e@nt-P. Fagtus Exegeſ tnGen.l.2, phyſics. 
Gen. 1.2. The &. 7. It follows in Moſes's deſcription, Gen. 1. 2. Ard the Spirit of ' 
Spirits forming God moved upon the waters, 1n imitation whereof 1. In Sanchoniathon' 
ye Hiſtorie of the Creation, his fi-ſ# mater, or Aer , is tiled jaus, lime, 
the notion of the OF COrrupt watery mixture. SO 1N Orpheus , % TavdarO inves wregn, of 
Soul of the Water ſlime was made. Thus Steuch, Eugabinus,ge prren. Philoſoph, 1.7. 
w2:ld by Plato, c, 10, © That Orphexs beid the Creation of things began from rude and 
Go « dul mater, and that the Chaos was tbart ancient ſlime, out of which al 
things were educed, is declared by Athenagoras,who interprets Orpheus, 
So Apollonius, EE Ins iGnzgun ;9307 au rh, ont of ſlime the Earth was maar: 
where the Scholiaſt rels us, that * the Chaos, or firſt-mater was water, 
* which ſettling became /lime, and the ſlime condenſed became Zarth, 
8&c. Hence Thales held water to be the firſt marer of althings, Allo 
Pythagoras, and Plato, their aesrn gan, firf mater , was the ſame with 
this Phenician inv's, as both name and thing argue. Ant a] but corrpe 
3mitations of Gen. 1. 2. as we ſhal hereafter prove in the Ph;/fologie of 
T bales, Plato, &C. & 
Gen. I. 2. 2. In this diſcriprion of Loſes, Gen. 1. 2. we have the Spirit's 1fc- 
tion, Fomentation, and Formation of althings out of this Chaos, or .y4* 
b Yerbun tery mixture in theſe words | and the Spirit of God movea, &c.)P, Fagku 
"27% explains 5777 here, by'motion and agitation ; or by the Fomentaticn df 
nos fimplicem an Hen, that ſets abrood. Þ Chryſoſtome cals it 4iz3c12 Cormd , a vivific 
mott07em, Cie 
ratiozem, & (upcrlationem fgnificat, ſed ejuſmodi quam Milunus, aut alia avis peragit, fendens in Acre, ut 
Eapzio. Ve! qualem col;mba per ficit, cum ovis ad excludendun oul/os incubat © ut 'K, Selomo, 1n hac ego 
Þoni fication? {i acctpias veroum, pulchie ſigntficabit vim itlam Pei fortiicemy ex ruditate omnia formants, 
Fagius Exrge/, i Gen. Tile 


Encrgi, 


Ig ©. © wh Wo ©y ww  w.  Y MS. 


C.3: Plato's foul of the Univerſe fromthe Spirit, rc: 4z 


Energie: The meaning is, that the Firit of God moving on the wareys, 
with a plaſtic and formative virtue, formed and ſhaped every thing 
joro its proper forme. Hereof alſo we find great imitations in Pagan 
writers. For to begin with Sanchoniathou , who ſeems moſt ancient, 
gnd one of the firit that drank of the ſacred fountain, ( though he 
mixed his Jewiſh Traditions with great fables and corruptions; )he cals 
this motion of the ſpirit 2229 {opudv, x wrbianudn, a dark and blaftcring 
wind, Take the whole togetber, as we find it in Eſcb. /.1.10.where 
the firſt moving principe of the Univerſe is made to be *© a dark bluſtes 
*ring {pirit or wind, who finding the Chaos confuſed , and involved 
<in darkneſſe, without bounds or order, being moved with che love of 
© his own principe, he made a contexture, called Love, whence the fir{t 
* production of alchings proceded: ( chough the ſpirit it felt had no ge» 
© neration,) from this connexion of che ſpirit was produced AZor, 
* which ſome cal 7/5, lime, or watery mixture, and of this was made 
crhe ſeed of al creatures, and the generation of al things- This de- 
ſcription of the Spirits firit Agitation or mo:ivn On the watery mixture, 
though it carries in it many corrupt additions, yet it is not without 
conſiderable n9r:ces of its firſt TraduQion from AZoſcs's ſtorie,Gen, 1, 
2. And ſo Exmenir the Philoſopher, cites the very words of 2oſes 
Gen. I. 2, the ſpirit of God moved on the face of the waters, to. prove this 
opinion z as Porphyrie, ae antro Nymph. And as the Phenicians, ſo al- 
ſo the Egyptians and Grecians were not without fome broken Tradi- 
tions of this Plaſtic formation of althings by the Spirir, as it is wel ob- 
ſerved by Steuch, Eugabinu, de Peren. Phileſ, I, 7. c. 10. * For 
* whom Moſes, in his language cals the Spirit, to wit Sapience, Mercu- 


© rie cals »uy, the Afind, Intelligence , Orphens igure, Love. Therefore 


*there are among the Hebrews, who interpret Moſes's Spirit the will. 
*And Ariſtotle. 19 Major. Philoſoph. interprets that Love, which 
* Divines make the firſt Principe of alchings, Capiditie. Saying, thar 
* Parmenides made Love or Cupiditie, the firſt Principe : Kev $1 715 
a pore b emIvuier UW 70K FC iv Conwy wsngyly wv x; Liapulpidne.Cor. 
mtu allo, explaining the ancient Theologie, ſaies, 5 Ss #par or av= 
Teis ipfiifn 1 Gol 1 &m 76 wwvir, That love which with them is called an 
impetus or cupigitic to generate. This ſufficiently explicates what Or- 
pheus meant by this ancient Zove. There is one of Orpbeus verſes a- 
mong(t the ancient Philoſophers, which mentions this Divine love : 
Ku wizts apr win, y, 6 pos mnuTiIpang, T he firſt produftive Principe was 
Wiſdome and Sweet Love, The Stoics alſo held,there was,acy©& arrg* 

CE IIS, SS : arid 


nos which Plato, in his Timews , Cals, avz>r Þeacuerr: This others cal 
Suzaws exec , a plaſtic power. Plato tiles it, 7 Juyar randCpuutht 
ſoul of the world, or the #nivyſal Spirit. SO Lad. Vives, in Auguſt, 
civit, lib. 10.c. 23. © Anie one ( ſaies he ) that inclines to favor Plary, 

_ © may eaſily defend , that the ſoul of the world, is that Spirit, which 
* moved on the face of the waters, Gen. 1. 2 whom they ſeem to make 

* the great efficient , who imparts life and eſſence to alchings through. 
© out the maſle of the Univerſe, &c. So Cardinal Beſfario, /ib. 3. cap. 
22, tels us, * That what is ſpoker-ef Plato, and of al the Plire- 
* »i#tt, touching the ſoul of the world, that, in our Religion, 1s in- 
Plato's deſcrip * terpreted of the Divine Spirit : as Carpent, on Alcinuus digreſ2. pag. 


tioa of the forme N Ih. _ | Dart, 2. 
of te our - Z +1 *y See more of this in Plato's Phylics, Court Geat. part. 2.B 3, 
} / [ y_ 5 o g Me * # . . . 
1 Peg $- 8. From this Vniverſal Spirit ( or Spirit of the Univerſe) his 


Gen, 1.31. prolific Agitation, Fomentation , or Formation of althings procedes , 
and that according to Meoſes's deſcription, the forme of the Vniverſe, 
a Admozet which conſiſts in that Order, Harmonie, Beautie, Perfeftion, and Guoge 
Nachmanni pe! wſſe , which appeared therein, and in each part thereof,according to 
{ dicere DuuJoo- (gn 31, And God ſaw every thing that he had made, and bekold it 
dutlonem rerum l : : 
creararum ſieni- 94 ver) good, i, e. God beheld althings clothed with the molt perfett 
ficari, per | vi- order , har monie, beanutie * and forme of goodneſſe , conformable to thoſe 
dere Dei ] com- Univerſal Ideas of Goodneſle , loged in the platforme of his Eternal 
placentiam & Yiſdome and Decrces, And Plato, diicourſing of the forme of the Uni- 
appratnem & ole , ſpeaks very far the mind, and almoſt in the ſame words, of 
Creatis ac produ> Loſes. So in his Time, fol. 12. Plato teacberhus, © That out of the 


© tta,vel duratio ; 
<Jocatur{ videre 


eunG-1.1.32, Whole Univerſe to be (according to bis 4/ſegorie mode of phileſophi- 


44 Plato's forme of the Univerſe from Gen, 1,31, B. 2, 


uarixis Fixious, 4 [permatic efformative word, whereby the wor!d way 
formed and ſhaped into its particularities, &c, So Diog. Laert. of Ze- 


Q 3; The Beadtie, Order,and Perfeition of thi Univerſe: 45 


hg , Cann buluyor wrurre, a living intelligent Animal, conſiſting of bo« 
&;,and foal : the Bodic he cals n 6ea73r x, «707, the vifble and tratla- 
ble Mater , which conſiſted of the four Elements, Earth, Air, Fire, Wa= 
ter : but the Soul he makes to be the Spirie of the Vniverſe, ( or that 
UVaiyerſal Spirit ) which wn we Ar influenced the ſame: whence 

rang e/reh0ie vj muusreie , © an happy Analogic, Symmetric, or Pro ;** 
PX and Order, amongſt al its parts , >, aca things WE 
* of themſelves moſt oppoſite, were copulated and linked rogetber, by, der,verfeflion. ; 
I know not what, agreeing Diſcord ; wherein its forme,perfeion, and 
geodneſſe conſiſts. And Plato, bavingdiſcourſed ar large of this perfect 
forme , order, and harmonie of the Univerſe, which reſulted from its 
wniverſal ſpirit , or ſoul , heconcludes, ( Time fol. 37. ) {3//ur av 
words a22hua ha gmre u coggrin , God contemplating this new framed Is 
mage of th: immoytal Gods , rejoiced and recreated himſelf therein, &c. 
That P/atoin al this imitates Loſes, ſeems very evident, both from 
his own expreſſions ,” as alſo from the obſervation of Fohannes Grams 
maticus , de crewione 21anadi, lib. 7. Cap, 11» Kaang dex Mavaiis 6 uinas 
# 107w391;20 oper ut & , &c, *Rightly therefore the great Moſes 
*concluding the generation of the Univerſe, And God ſaw althings 
* that he mage, and behold they were very good, Plato alſo imitates him 
'in this, who ſhewing how the Univerſe was framed by God, ſaith, 
*batthe Father , who generated the Univerſe, had confidered this 
* mobile Animal, the framed Image of the eternal Gods, he rejoiced 
*and recreated himſelf therein ; ſpecially when he conſidered it was 
* made exaRly conformable to its Paradigme, or univerſal Exemplar. 
Whence alſo P/ato bimſelf , Time fol. 92. cals this Univerſe, thus 
formaliſcd and perfetionated, #xar Ti nyonrs 289 ar2nns, a ſenſible or vs 
ſeble Image of the intelligible inſenſible God: which, as tis ſuppoſed, be 
traduced from Aoſes's deſcription of Man, Gen. 1.27, in his [mage , A#tore Laertio 
&c, Thus fohannes Grammatica de Mundi creatione Iyh. 6, cap. 21. Form nn tr 
þ. 249. Mwvoies 4 in? ar3;o as ww 1274 H10TY rg7* 6 Kr jaorircu bil, _ Ms, 4 
x; taY* guotwenr, Vine nur Cm Tau TW kom mavTa 73m wiinaww, KC What Toinuc yd Nite | 
Moſes ſpake properly of Man, that God made him acccrding to his [mage Scutis cum ſub- | 
analikeneſſe,thi Plato tranſlates to althings in the world, Thus we have /c/19entem Theo. 
ſeen, bow exaRtly Plato's Notions of the forme of the Univerſe, con- » i pare 

Tu. ; - . .Eugubins. 
iling in its Order, Harmonie , Beautie, PerfeRion, and Goodneſle, je Percy Philef. 
and that in conformitie to the Divine exemplar, do conforme to,and 1,7.c.1 3. ; 
therefore , as we may preſume, were derived from, Joſes's deſcrip= ; 
tion. of the ſame, Gen. 1. 31. I might adde hereto the opinion of Py- 

Goz OT "om 


The ſorme of the 


46 Moſes's deſcription of Light imitated, err: B.3, 
_—_ ,? who aſſerted the like beantiful fruflure, Harmon | 
and Perfeion of the Univerſe ; and thence ( according to Plu- 
tarch ) was the firſt that called it , «69y& , which ſignifies Orna- 
ment, Beauti:, &c, Alſo Thales held the wor/d, being God's work, 
= --- hnoſ beantiful , wel diſpoſed , and perfſeff, Of which ſee more 
—_ Pbiloſophie ; Part. 2. B. 2, C: 7. and Thales,pap. 2. B. 2, 

3. F. 5. : : bs . 
S$. 9. Having diſcourſed at large of the firſt Efficience , Mater, 
Moſes*s deſcri- Spirit or Soul, and Form: of the Univerſe,as laid down by Ethnic Phy- 
ptuon of the light (olopiſts , Nataraliſts , and that in imitation of the Xoſaic Hiſtorie, 
 j= 4 Gen, 1. we now procede to ſome of the chietelt parts of the Univerſe, 
writers, and their original Conkitution , wherein we dout not but to give ec 
vident weſtig:a, or notices of many Aeſaic Traditions in Pagan wri- 


ters. Weſhal begin with that great Maſter-piece of the ina7imate ir 


rational world, Light, which is mentioned by JZo/er, as the firſt ſpe» 
cies or part of God's Creation, Gen. 1.3 ,4,5,6. V. 3. Let there be Light, 
"IR : out of which Zighr the Celeſtial Lights were compoled , as Gen, 
1.14.15, 16, 17, 18.We ſhal notat preſent much concerne our ſelyes 
in that great Philoſophic Diſpute, what this fr5# Lighr ( out of which 
the Celeſtial Lighcs were compoſed ) was : Only the opinion of the 
old Fewiſh Philsfphers ſeems to have been, that this original Z:g hr was 
fire, -Thus alſo many Moderne Philoſophers, and Divines, As Comes 
ins, in his Phyſics, cap. 2. Touching the Natzre of Light. © The pri, 
* meve Light , faich he, was nothing elſe, but a Sp/r-der,or great flame, 
*:mmiſſed into that dark Mater , to render it vi/tble and diviſible into 
* Forme, Forin the primigenious (i. e.the Hebrew ) tongue, Licht 
©and Fire are of the ſame Appellation, 11R and NN Or or Ur, whence 
© the Latin Uro, 7 bxrx: $; and truly the Ce/:fial light, doth both really 
burne or h:at, as welas Shine. That the fir/# Light, Gen. 1. 3. &c, 


was fire, is excellently demonſtrated by Richardſon, ( that acute Philo. 


ſopher and Divine, ) in his Fxpeſicion uponahis Divinzrie Tables, ( Tar 
ble 5, MSS. ) tbus. 1gnis } © It's made of the firſt mater , when its 
* ſaid, [| Let there be Light } if welooKat MR, it cometh from 1x 
* fre. Apain, that light which made the day then, is the ſame light 
© that now makes the day ; its not altered,after it was made. If our 
* Light bea Subſtance, its either Heavenly, or Elcmentarie. That 
* Light is a ſubſtance , its local motion ſheweth: Accidents have it not, 
* but by reaſon ofthe ſubſtance. Oprics confeſſe, ehat Light, 746, 
* ad ſpecies move in time, And we ſee, that Light moveth , by the 

OD un's 
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« 5un's diſperſing its beams : which tion, though it be ſpeedy, yet 


$;t is in time. SO place and time bear witneſſe, that Light is a /ubſtance. 
«ome imagine, that the Sun , &c. begets the ſpecies in the Air, and 
« ſo Light is only the ſpecies of the thing that is Light : bur theſe ſpee 
« cies are ſubſtance, by tbe teſtimonie of Oprice. That our Light is 
*4re , appearetb farther from the beams , and their burning; which is 
*the propertie of fire, when he parts are united, Again, their con« 
« ceit'its , that neither the S«», nor the beams are hot, but by acci- 
© dent, by reflexion, &c, But1. why ſhould the Sun b:ams come 
«down, if only to inlighten, and not to warme? 2, Apain , there 
*;s an Element of fire, as our fire ſhewetl:: it moveth /ocaliter, and 
* therefore it isa bodie; and with a ſimple motion, and therefore tis a 
* imple bodie , and its place is above, Again, Creatures muſt enjoy 
« fre, which would nor of it ſelf come downward, &c. 3. Again thar 
*| Let their be Light | was the place of fire, made before the Air; and 
*31t fire was not then made, then when was it made ? And it was good, 
* therefore perfe z therefore no 2walitie without Subſtance; for that is 
"not perfet? : its not an effet# without a cauſe; nor a Light, after put 
*intothe Su», for then it were imperfet?. 4. Apain, if the beams of 
*theSun were not fire, how could the beams ſhine in the Air? its there. 
* fore from the fire chat is in them. 5, If the Sun beams be not fire, 
* they cannot draw fubltances unto-them: and why do theſe draw 


* *them nearer ? do the beams grow weaker, when the vapors come 


© nearer ? its not therefore by artratii:n , that theſe draw them this 
ther; but fire deſireth to carry them up. Thence Richardſon addes, 
on the At:zribute of /g»# g5rr.] * God commendeth fire unto us by 
* Light, to ſhew us x x uſe of fire. We ſay, bring hither a Light,i.e. 
*aCanile or Torch, to givelight. Fire is Light , becauſe the a# of 
* the forme upon the mater, doth ſo ſubriliſe, and ſo equal it, that ir 


\. *extendeth al alike, and makes it po/ite , and ſo clear, and bright, 


* Glaſſe is clear from its po/3reneſſe, and its ful of fire : ſo the Carbune 
&cle.  Airalſois ful of Lighe, becauſe tranſparent, by reaſon of the 
equalitie, Thus Richardſon x. whoſe acute Diſcourſe I have quored 


at large ,* becauſe the world has not yet been ſo bappy ,. as to ſee ic 


£5 


in public. | 
That "8 ſignifies the Sa» , as wel as Zight, is evident from Job, 
31:26, if I ſaw, MN, the Sun: whence ſprang Ornus the Egyprian 
God, whom they made to be the Sun, as before,B. 2. G.8. FS. 9. _ 
| p, _ taat 
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a9 The primleenlaus Light, Gen 1.3. firts B:Y 
that the Hebrew IR Or, or Ur, ſignifies fire, as wel as Zpbr. tis evi. 
* hl IE dent by Us of Chaldea; which was ſo ſtiled from x Or, or Ur, thar 
4 vg ſacred fire , [worſhiped there as a ſmybol of the Sus. Hence alſo from 
the {he mith > ' the Hebrew IN Ur, came the Greek 7%, fire. Thence alſo the 
be, Greek e3;, which anſwers to the Hebrew "18, ſignifies fire, as wel 
as light» Soin Emripides , in Rheſo, imo ply 54o» magyucr 70 4 2g; : 
the Enemies never before lighted ſo great a fire. Yea, Eſa. 10. 17, God 
under the notion of Ligbe , is ſaid to be for a fire, i. e. a fierie light, 
So ark ( who ipeaks according to the Hebrew Idiome ) cals the hire 
light, Mark 14. 54- ax 7 fws, tothelight , i.e. fire. Sothat accord- 
ing to the Jewiſh account , Light aud Fire are zdentic; both name and 
thing the ſame. | 
Out of this pri- Qur of this primigenious Light, or Fire, the Celeſtial Lights and 
migenious light G44; were compoſed ; as Loſes, Gen. 1. 14, 15, 16, 77, 18. Thus 
op roeca alſo Apollinars, . who ſaith, 77 4 oepiryirs pans, &C Ont of the pri- 
9 5 ocghqagh mgenious Lirht , whatever was moſt pure , God put into the Sun, the 
x $,16.4c, weſt he biſtowed on the Avon, and ether ſtars, &c, Thus Xaximut on 
Dionſius ; 7 eaepTHTH Ov fas TY TiupT1 WP WTEHIUBTION ts 1ALOy , ON 
the fourth day he rransfoymed the Light, created the firſt day, into the 
Syn. Alis wel and fully laid down by Grotias, on 2 Peter 3.7. Voſſing, 
de Idol. lib. 2, cap. 39. eſfaies to give us the mode, how al this was 
accompliſht. * God (( ſaies he ) on the 4th day created the S#x and 
*Sears, inthe upper part of the Firmament: God made theſe Cele. 
© ſtjal bodies out of that primigenionus Light, that firſt Light remain- 
© ing according to forme and ratare, but not according to its fors 
' mer ſtate; being compact into the Sun, that ſo it might alternate 
* Nights and Daies ;, and diſcriminate Tears, Afoneths, and other 
* Seaſons. Which reaſon of the immutation ot this Light, is gi 
ven by Moſes, Gen 1.14, ThusY:fixs: who, in what follows , 
proves, that the Srars are igneons Or fiery, both by Scriptaral and rational 
arguments. 

Now in imitation of this Afoſaic deſcription, toucking the creation 
of the firſt Light, or fire, ( outof which the Celeſtial lights were 
framed, ) the old Pagan Phz/loſophers beld the Celeſtial Bedics to be 
compoſed of fire. Thus Parmenides , Heraclitus, and Zeno held, as 
Stobans in Eclog. Phyſic. fol. 85. So Thales beld the ſtars to be 59nite; 
Empedocles the Heaven to be compacted of Air and fire, Anaxage- 
4s, Democritus , Metrodorus , that the Sun was wor Hit{nvayy, 8 
maſſe or globe of fire like red hot iron, as the ſame Srobens in Eclog. phy- 
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ſcis, fol. 55. &c. where ſee this argument largely aſſerted. But none in- 


ſits more tally on this Theme than P/aro, who in bis Timens, frequent- 
ly calls Light ave, fire, from J1xx Or, or ur, Gen, 1. 3. which ſignifies 
light and fire-So in his Definitions ( colleRed by bis Succeſſor ) we find 
the Sun thus defined , Ha:G+ 7g heavy , the Sun #4 a celeftial fire: as 


Job. 31. 26. the Sun is called VN Or, or 47, whence v4 Par, fire, T w m_ 72s 
Thence Sandford, de deſcenſu Chriſti 1, 1. , 10, informs us, that the 4 :%cſe ne- 


ancient name, whereby the Grecians ſtiled the San, was mp iter, the 
ſacred fire; which they worſhiped ( in imitation of the Chaldeans ) as 
their /apreme only God : as before, B.2.c. 8.5. 11. And that Pla- 
to received theſe his Phyſjologic Contemplations from AMoſer's rela- 
tion, Gen: I. 3, 14. &c. is affirmed by Yeſſius, de 1dol, lib. 2 cap. 38. 
pag. 517. © Plato ( ſaiesbe) learned this doQrine from the Aſoſaic 
* Tradition , as f uſtin Martyr. Apol, 2 and cohort. ad Grecos, And 
* albeit he might not ſee any Tranſlation of Loſes, yer he might have 
*it from the poſteritie of the Jews in Egypt, who fled thither in the 
* time of Nebuchodoneſor , or trom the Egyptians, who had ir from the 
* 7ews, Thus Yoſſi ſhews us , how Plato traduced his opinion, touch- 
iag the ignite ature of the Stars , from Afoſer, Hence the Fathers 
(who generally P/atoniſed ) followed Plato berein, as that which was 
very conſonantto, and, asthey preſumed, derived from, Loſes. So 
Tertwllian( librode Anima, ) The Sun® a bodie , becauſe'fire.. Thus 
allo Theodoret , Baſil, Chryſoſtome , &c. as Voſſius, de Idel, lib.2 cay. 
38,39, Where he defends this opinion, touching the Stars being fire, 
as the proper ſentiment of the old Philoſoph:rs, and Fathers,againit che 
+ qpry and Scholemen ; with endeavors to prove its identitie 

, and Derivation from, the Moſaic Deſcription ot light,Gen. 1. 
3, 14, 15. See more of this, part 2. B.3. C9. F- 12. of Plato's Phy- 


| &. 10. There follows in 2Zoſes*s Deſcription, Gen. 1. 5. The E- Gen. 1. 5. The 
vening and the Morning were the firſt day : whence the Fews alwaies nigh! elder the: 


reckoned the beginning of their day , as alſo of the Creation, from #7 
the Evening, In imitation whereof many of the Grecians both Po- 
ets and Philoſophers beld , That the Night was elder than the Day. So 
Flutarch. Symp. 4. n 0x67& 77 guns iyirm a:4(Gur6ey? , they acconnt 
that darknefſe was more ancient than light. Thus Stanlcy(Hiſtor. Phis 
loſ. part. 1. chap.6.$, 5. ) tels ns, that 7hales held, the night was elder 


dy: Th cremnancf vie Crenics war leldaoly Orphaly 
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ard Hefiod, who had it from the Phenicians, as bereafter, Part 2.B.2.C, 
3.5. Of Tbales- : Ct, 

2. nd ; SF 11. Again, Gen,-1.6. &c. tis ſaid. Let there be a Firmament in 

27) plonyry or the midſt of the waters, &c. where the Hebrew 19? ſignifies the Ex+ 

watcrie mater, Pauſe, i.e. diffuſive Air or water. And that the Firmament was made 
of ſome fi#id waterie Or acreal part of the Chaos, is ſtrongly conjey. 
red by the Learned, both from yame and ehing. Thus Yoſſi de 1d, 
lib. 2, Cap. 39-pag.5 16s Divine Moſes { ſaith he ) reacheth ws that the 
firſt dates work was the rude Earth, compaſſed about with water, and the 
light, or the lucid bodie of fire.. Thence he relates , that on another day 


there was made the Expanſum, on Firmament ; and that in the miſt of 


the waters ; fo that beneath , it has the Terr:ſtrial watery, ana above, the 

Celeſtial. Thus Expanſum (which in its upper part # called <Ether,and 

in its lower part , next the Earth, called Air ) ts mad: of water, becanſe 
WP") Heireis, waters are pellucid. Alſo this Expanſum u ſaid to be ſeated in the mid 
teſte Ab.£ya,eſt of the waters, Farther , this apprars from the name TYNY given to 
res exrenla, ws it, the Etymon whereof , according to general conſent , comes from 
|=. 90 _— CHD DW waters there, Thelike Parlus Fagins on this place. An. 
expanduntur,vel fwerable hereto many of the ancient Philoſophers held the Firmamen, 
quo argeatum Or Heaven, wherein the fars were, to be of a fluid, aireal,or wateric 
mallcodeducitir ſybtance, - Thencee Plato, in bis Timer, affirmes, That the ftars art 
& allen. got fixed in the Firmament , but move up and down, and as it were danct 


d vim iſtius *, ns 2 | 
ut pool in the ſame: 'and herein Plas is followed by Prolomie , who affirmes, 


. tura in multis That not the Heavens, but rhe Stars therein move, And Ariſtotle ( a 


locis alludit » ut £270 Lib. 2, Cap. 9. text. 56.) acknowlegeth , tbar according to his Pre. 
Pſal.104:2-Xc. decelfors,. it was generally concluded; that the Heavens were either of 


nt he were eith, 
oy pray ex. AN arrral, or fiery nature. His words:are Eizp viper mi ow ware Terr, 


2, ll JR. « 4 F : __ PE _ Ul 5 - 
zenfione VPN, #17 © wxp@, hit | woes 37 70. Av, vis Tues; wap arrx $221, 


& quod aquea Empeaocles ( as F. 9. ) joins both theſe toperher , making the Heaven 
94edammatcria to confilt, partly of Fire, partly of Air: which opinion, if by fre, we 
oo dag mod -underitand the Celeſtial lights, and by Air the Firmament , ſeems 
ereP:F22* moſt orthodoxe , and agreing to Moſe?'s Delcriprion. So Wendelin, in 
Gen.1.6, - books. Calo, makes the Heaves to confiſt of a fluid, arrcal Sub- 
| ance, Kc. ; HENS > | 

Gez.1.25,19. & -12., - Again 2Zoſes tels us, Gen.r. 16. &Cc. God then mage 1 
the Suu Lord of great Lights, the greater Lig bt to rule the day, &c. The Sun and Mun 
Heavez,z&c. are. here called the Greater Lights , not in regard of their © antirie, 

but 2ealirieandaffice, as they bave a kind ot delegated power and Sr 


wercintie overal Natural bodies; affording greater Light and 1nfir 
| | enct, 
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exce , than the other Stars. S0 Panlas Fagins, in his Exegrſis on this 
rext, © They are, ſaies he, called Grearer Zights,not from their bulk 
«or 2nuantitie of Bodie, ſeing, according to the Mathematicians, the 
*grher Stars ,. a tew only excepred, are greater than the Su» and Moor; 
« but by reaſon of the Amplitude and Claritie of Spleyder , wherein 
« they excel the other Stars. Thence he addes on. 18. and to rule o= 
* ver the day and the night, By NM, which with the Hebrews fig- 
© nifies properly to rule and have power, R. Nachmayni underſtands the 

* Office of thoſe Luminaries, as diſtia& from their Splendor , wheres 

« by they illuminate the univerſe : So that by -mMHD, Dominion, 

muſt be underſtood the Influence and power thoſe Luminaries have 
overal bodies, &c. Inimication whereof the Phenicians called the 

Sun M2W 22 , the Lord of Heaven , -allo 77D Melb , the King;and 

thence they worſhiped him as their /xpremwe Lord or God. Likewiſe 

the Moon they called B:hſama, and Baalrt,, or, according.to the Scri- 

ture Diale&t, the 2ucer of Heaven , which gave riſe tothe Phenici= 

an Baalim, and the Grecian Demons , and fo to the Pagan 9:0e 

aoyie gue, Natural Theologie, as before, Bock 2. chap. B. S.3. 

&C, 


| O————_—d — 


CHAP. IV. 
Pagan Fables of Adam's Formation, &c. 


Ethnic Imitations of Adams creation and happy ſlate in Paradiſe , 


| Gen, 1. 26. Gen. 2.8. Adams Formation ont of the duſt imitated by 


Pagans : Alfo fables of the Souls Creation, and Infuſion, Gen. 2 7 Eves 


' Formation out of Agam, expreſſed Gen. 2.21, 22. Imitated by Plas 


to's Androgynon. Mans being formed after the Image of God, Gep . 1+ 
27. ex ;y oy by Plato: and Mans happy ſtate in Paradiſe , Gen. 2.8. 
expreſſed by Plato anger the Golden Age. Gen. 2. 25-nakedveſſe , 


Gen, 3,.k, Conference with the Serpent, Of the Golden and Iron 
Ages. Adam's memorie preſerved unaer Saturne, Tuiſtq ; and Eves 
wadey Ifis, Paradiſe or Eden 5mitated by the Elyſian fields; and Ado- 
_ garden. The tree of life ,Gen,2. 9.expreſſed by NeQtar avd Ambros 
I1a,& Cc. we 


, 
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© 2. Aving difpatcht the Hiſtor ie of the Creation in general, we | 
Flow come to the Hiſtorie of Man , bis Creation and Hap 
ſtate in Paradiſe; whereof we dout not but to diſcover many evident 
Vetigia, and broken Traditions in Pagan writers ; which were origi. 
Gen.r. 26.Gen. nally of Sacred Extraft, We ſhal begin with the Creation of mag, 
2.8, Adams f0!- entioned Gen, 1. 26. and Gen. 2, 8. and the Lord formed Man out 
+ ry te the daft of the earth, &c. In imitation whereof the firſt Parent of man. 
Pagans, ” kind is ſRiled' by Sanchoniathon , ( according to the verſion of Phil; 
Byblins ) yiive x aw nxvar, One (prung our of the Earth » Cc. S0 Pla | 
Ariſtotelem fate- $9, de Repub. lib. 3.fol. 414. makes mention of a Phenician fable, tou. | 
yo Deum maſcu- ching the Fraternitic of al men, in regard of their Oricinal extyaft our j 
—_— of the Earth. And Serran upon this place obſerves, © That Plats p 
; 


d gene- 6 "3p 
x = rf end © here illuſtrates the n/tirution of 3ſagiſtrates by a Fable, which he 


nitatemncum Moſe © termes Phenician , becauſe the Phenicians affirmed, That cn {prang ; 
mirifice conſen- 4 ,,,4 of the earth, that ſo, by the Communitie of the ſame original,they A 
*. s 1 _ * might the more ſacredly defend mutual Peace, and Concord, This F: 
ren Philbſ.L4 6 * Fable(adilcs Serranm)feems to be a YVeſtiginm of the Primitive Truth, to 
20, per zotum, * ſo that truly by the Appellation , gerrins 716%, of a certain Pheniciau g 
* Fable, the Indaic D:#rine may be underſtood, &c. The Reaſons | 
that might induce Plato , to cal theſe, and ſuch fike fewiſh Tradition, T 
Phenician Fables , are ſuch as theſe, 1. Cayaan, which the Jews pol $1 
ſeſſed , was originally the Countrie of the Phenicians, whence Pheyi- tot 
cia is (til called by ſome Gavaa»; neither, is it indeed apy other than WW « 
a skirt of Canaan, as Portugal is of Spain. Wel therefore might Ple- Oe 
ro terme the 7ews, who inhabited Canaan, Phenicians ;, in as much as (fa 
Phenicia was but an Appendix , or ratber originally a part thereof. 2. core 
Or *tis likely Prato forbore to mention the Jews by name; thereby to i 
ſecure bimſelfe from that envie and Odium, which followed ſuch as rem 
bad any honorable regard tothe Fewe. That thoſe Fables which P14 ly 
to termes Phenician , were originally 7ewiſh Traditicns,we bave once © {04 
and again proved , and ſhal hereafter farther confirme.' Again Plato, ©S0u 
in bis Pol;ticre, fol. 271, ſaies expreſly ; That th: firſt man was prodg- "Sim 
ced out of the earth, as hereafter. Yea not only Plato but Ariſtorlc al. *and 


ſo ſeems to have had ſome broken Traditions of mans Creation, &c, the { 
Thus Stench. Ewugub. de Peren. Philof, |, 4. c. 4. '* Thou ſhalt, faies be, agrec 
*See Ariſtotle and Moſes diſcourfing inthe fame Words, about mans Bac 
*creation, As Moſes ſaid, God created them male and female , Yo fri 
* ftatle in the ſame Words, As Moſes ſaid, God breathed in the Jyiri 
wt Ls þ an 
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« and ſo Ariſtotle,in libris de Generat. Animal. ſaies,chat the mind came 

Wea from without, &C. : ns 
S. 2. As forthe /nfuſion of the Human Seal , it is thus expreſt by = Souls mſi 

Moſes, Gen.-2.7. and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life, aud man * © | 

was living ſoul. We find the Creation and Infuſion of the human Ci!daicaThen, 

fonl expreſſed in the ſame manner , yea almolt in the ſame words , by | ms 

Sanc honzathon 5 according [<0] Philo Bybilas's verſion 5 thus 3 T he firſt creatum, animas 

men ( ſaies he ) were maae Tg manic ain, of the Col pra of the w ind, g, exterius in. 

or Spirit. Bochart, Can. |ib.2, cap.2. fol. 784. gives this account hereof: f»ſam in corpus. 

Colpia # the ſame with Tv 19 IP Col-pi-jah , the voice of Gods month,by __ Srv 

whoſe Inſpiration and Word man. was made, as Gen. 2.7, The Chaldaic ea a __ 

Oracle ſpeaks thus , Kyi ov avwwdtw anos 7 gas, &c Thoamnſt haſten culum Apollinis, 

to the light and ſplendor of the fath:r, whence thy Sonl , indued with a great Steuch Eugub.de 

mind, was ſent, Which Pſellus the Philoſopber thus explicates, #143 Pe1cn. Philoſal, 

6s So oovppa ay i Ju?) Thu Ca icuoy fneki?, Bc. Sting the joul receives _—_— 

wt its ſubſtance from the ſeed , neither does conſiſt of a corporeons tempe= We 

rament, but receives its being from God above , antohim again it orght 199" wen 

to convert and aſcend to that Divine light , &c. Whence Steuch. Eu- 

gub. Ne Peren. Philoſ. 1. 9. c. 1 1. concludes thus: © By theſe things 

* therefore it eaſily appears that al Nations, even the very Romans, 

*hadthe ſame Theologie, touching the Human Creation , with the 

* Moſaic, among the Hebrews, and ours. Whence alſo Orphers , 

touching the Preduftion of fan out of the dulf , and the Infufi- 

on of the Rational Soul : ſpeaks thus: nA 7 dpIpwmey yiub ( timy 

Opeid;) ia? PEPE ETES) 2258 v GM "Ns, Juylw wie Aabsty aogiuls, Mankind 

(faith Orphens ) was framed by God himſelf, out of the Earth , and re» 

ceived from him a Rational ſoul: as E uſb. ex Tim. Chronographo afez xoa= 

7094s, Hence Steuch.Eugubin. de Peren. Philoſoph. 1. 9. cap. 1. pe- 

remtorily concludes,* That it cannnot be, but that it ſhould be Divine- 

fly related or delivered by ſucceffion from thefirſt men , which is 

* ſoconſtantly believed and aſſerted by al the Philoſophers , that our 

'Fols.are given us by God, and taken from his Divinitie,that we have 


*Similitude with him. W hence it comes to pafſe that we are immortal 


*and created with reaſon, far otherwiſe than things corporecus. Yea 
the ſame Eupgubinus, 1. 9.c. 7. proves, That Ar:iftetle wonderfully 
agrees with the Moſaic Theologie herein, of which ſee more part 2. 
B4.C1.S.7. Gen. 2. 22, - 
F.3. Concerning the Formaticn of Eve, Moſes tels Gen. 2. 21, ,,, rus Fors 
22. that /2e was farmed out of Adams rib, 6, Whence Han and Wo- mation, © 
it Sa bs 6 wan 


. 
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man are tiled by Paul, Epheſ. 5. 31. eve fieſs: which he ſeems to uns 
derſtand, according to the 7:wiſh Cabal or myſtic ſenſe, applying the 
whole to Chriſt and his Church , whoſe Vaio» was myſtically expreſſed 
by this Formation of Eve out of Adam. In imitation hereof Plate, in 
bis Sympoſiaſtic Dialogue ( concerning the Natwre of love ) mentions 
a piece of Cabaliſme, wherein he brings in AriFophares diſcourſing 
in this manner,T he ancient nature of men was not as now it #, but wen 
differing , ſor then it was 1 Tegyoror Adrogynon, both in name and king, 
z, e. commixt of Afale and Female ſexe. This Platonic vJp6yure, or 
24an Woman,ſeems evidently ſome broken Tradition of the Jewiſh Ca. 
baliſme, wherein we find mention thereof; ( as Groti«« hath obſery- 
ed -) which originally ſprang from the ſtorie of Eves b:3ng formed out 
of Adam, and fo one fleſh with bim , as Cudworth in bis Diſcourſe on 


- the Ynion 'ewire Chriſt and bis Charch.. 


$.4. Gen- 1. 27. *cis ſaid, God created man in his own Image, &c, 
This Image of God is elſewhere made to conſiſt in Holineſſe and Rights 
onſneſſe. This Divine formation of Man after the Image of God, is live 
ly deſcribed by Pavan Writers, and that, as we may regularly con. 
clude, in imitation of this Moſaic Deſcription. Thus Sreuch. Exgubin, 
ae Peren, Philos. |. g.c. 1. baving aſſerted that the Philoſophers Con- 
templations of the Souls Divine extraRt; &c. could not have any other 
Origine , but from the Moſaic or ſacred revelation , he-procedes t6 
particulars. 1. ſaith he,what is delivered of Souls, and has been famous a. 
* mong al nations, Chaldeans, Egyptians , Hebrews, and Greeks, is, That 
© they were Divinc , 1. e. that they had Societie and communication or 
© Similitude with God, &c, - Thence Philo pronounceth in the name 
of the Philoſophers, that rhe Sonl is 3 @vavulua } dmav ja{un, an abs 
ftraft or ray from God, which the Oracle of Apollo cals we!/z , part. 
Yea Ariſtotle cals the Soul v1, wizur©, moſt akin to God: again he ſais, 
That the mind alone # $60, Divine. But this is expreſſed more fully 

by Triſmegiſtne ad Aſclepiaum $, 5 vis ve ig amererupr & wngnl& 
Ie, an wa hnnuusC xadmp 72 7% nAts Cas, The mind # not ab» 
firatted from the Subſtance of God, but a kind of Emanation, as the Ugi 
of the Sun. So Steuch. Eugubin. De Peren, Philos. |. 9.c. 8. Platoin bis 
Critias ( according to Serranns's obſervation tol. 106.) affirmes,*That, 
*;n the daies of old, there flouriſhed, in tbe firſt men, ©: wes, 8 
* Divine particleof God, alſo $3: gi{'s a Divine Nature; which ren- 
dred them bleſſed. This elſewhere he tiles evors 4pyate , the 01d Na 
tare. And more particularly in bis Theeterws , Plato, Gilcourſings 


| C, 4+ Mans being placed in Paradiſe and happy ſlate, 55] 


this Liken:ſſe of Man to God , makes it to conſiſt in this, ehat Iſan be 
21 wm gegrivicr y SizuG, Holy wthWiſdome and Righteonſneſſe:wbich 
exaQly.anſwers to Pals Character of the Image of God; Epveſ. 4.23, 
24. u Sram ty 4 o(rinr f eAnvice, in righteouſneſſe and trne holi= 

e:to which if we adde that, Co/. 3. 10. #5 cmyracir in knowl ge, 
we bave a ful explication of 4Loſes, and that conformable to Plato bis 
Deſcription of the Image of God in Man. Thus alſo Pytbagoras, and his 
followers , as Stexch. .Exugubin. de Peren, Philoſoph. | 9, c.2.* That 


« Man was inveſted by God with many excellent Endowment, and the - 


«Prince of al Azimals, according to Moſes's deſcription , is atteſted 
© by Architas T arentins , and that in Divine words , for the whole 
« familie of the Pythagoreans. Thence he concludes * And thus Archi- 
© 144 and Pythagoras agree with. Moſes, who ſaies, he mad: him after 
* his own Image, &c. Yea Ariſtotle, in 10.de Moribas, cals the mind 


' or Soul, darn, ovyypiricaray Geo7s,the beſt and moſt like to the Gods, being as 


it were of the Same Stock and of a like nature. Thence he cals a Wi/e 
1an,who reteins and cultivates this Divine likeneſſe 3:0z-airmny, moſt 


friendly ro God,whence Steuch, Ewugubin. de Peren.Philosl, g.c, 11, con” 


cludes; You fee then bow Ariſtotle aſſerts, that God and man are a« 
kin, $0 T#lle, inthe name of the Romans, among whom he was 
the Prince in Philoſophie , ſaies , That becauſe there is nothing bettcr 
than Reaſon , it 1s both in man and God the ſame ; and the firſt Societie, 
inregard of Reaſon, is twixt man and God, Hence addes Egnbinus,T al. 
lie clearly explicates , in latin words , firſt the Moſaic,and thence the Pe= 
ripatetic Philo{ophic. Again Plato in his 7imaws , tol. 92. makes men= 
tion of ow» 774 $58 vongy aironlO, a ſenſible Image of the Intellsgible 
Ged; which though we applie it to the Yniverſe in general, yet has 
it amore peculiar relation to Man , and that in [mitarion of Moſes,Gen, 
1.27; SOlohannes Grammaticas , de Creat. lib, 6, cap. 21. What 
Meſes ( ſaies he ) moſt properly affirmed of Man , that he was created ac- 
cording to the oy of God, Plato transfers tothe while Vniverſe , &c. 
Neither bad the P+:/o/ophers only, bur poets alſo,evident Notices of mans 
Creation after Gods Image : This Pax obſerves of Aratus, one of the 
Heathen Poets, 16 fu av aus, For we' are his ofſpring, Af. 17. 
28,29. which tbe ſame Paul explains of mans Alliance to, or Reſſem- 
blance of, God, W e find Mans Creaton,after the Image of God, lively 


ſetforth by Ovid in his Metaworph. 116. 1. fab. 2. of Mans Creation , 


Sanftins bis animal, Mentiſq; capacins alte, 
Deerat adhne, &. 90d dominari in catera peſſer, 
| . Natus 
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Gen, w. 8, 
Mans being 
placed in Para. 
dife and 

hap 'y ſt ae. 


Gen, 2. 25, 
Nakd confe. 


Serpent, 
Cen. 3. 4. 


This difference 
*wixt the 
Golden and T1 
708 Age. 


56 The Golden and Iron Age fables, &e. 8.'3} 


Natus homo eft , five hunc divino ſemine fecit, Sc. - | 
$. 5- Man being made after the Image of God, was placedin Pare 
diſe, &c. Gen. 2. $. This happy ſtate of Man in Paradiſe was ſhadow. 
ed forth by the Ancients , under fabulows Narrations of the Goldey 
Age,concerning which P/ato diſcourſeth very amply,and that in Imi- 
tation of the Moſaic deſcription: ſo in his Politicus (fol. 272. Edit. Steph, ) 


Plato ſaith , ©5); £viucy as ror; au? ns emmmar. v8uor& Io Gncihs © 0\()wni 


Ts gt 172 od} x TH THis WICUGY 0, GardiW. 38 ye 38 avebic/,xomo aarrts, Cc, 
* God the moſt wiſe diſtributed to th nd accord 
God the moſt wiſe Governor , diſtributed to them, a ords 


* ing to his firſt Diſtribation there were neither human Pelities , nor 


© Poſleſlions of Wives or of Children , for al lived from the Earth, 
Thea he addes, © Bat they had abundance of fruits, Apples and Tree ; 
cand a ſoil very fruitful, which ſubminiſtred theſe ſruics,of its own 
* accord, without the labor of Agriculture. Al wbich is but a reflexe 
Image of Paradiſe , and Mans bappy ſtate therein ; where be had leave 
to eat of al the fruits of the Gardea ſave of the tree of Knowlege, as 


rence with the -Gen. 3.23. &c. Again 2. Plato addes in the ſame place, zujprci di v 


ecpoTot Sup awhovſes mw Gon irdporlo,T hey lived naked and expedite , ſub 
Dio; which exaRly anſwers to that, Gey. 2. 25. And they were bith 
naked, &c: 3. Plato mentions alſo a Conference betwixt onr firſt Pu 
rents and Beaſts: his words are aejs 70 wi wore? oy Wow nor, Ma yy; Sic 
Sts abyay Sys oy yintw, They did not only converſe with Men but 
with Beaſts alſo,,Fc. which ſuits wel with the Conference 'ewixt Eve 


andthe Serpent, Gen. 3, 1,2. And then Plato concludes thus: Theſe 


things we muſt omit , us 4» nuty unyurhs 15 inavcs eayh , anti chere appear 
ſome one meet to interpret theſe things to a, Whereby it ſeems manifeſt , 
that P/ato bad received ſome broken Traditions or ſtories originally Few» 
;/o , whileſt he was in the Or5encal parts, touching the tate of Inno 
cence ; but wanting a clear and perfefF account thereof, we was con- 
tent to let theſe things paſle, ,til he could have ſome $kilſul Interpreter 
to informe him concerning thzm. Serranw,fol. 25 1. gives this explics- 
tion of theſe paſſages of Plato : * That Plato ( ſaies be ) derived theſe 
© Traditions elſewhere, ,he himſelf acknowlegetb, in that he cals this 
© narration ww9 , a Fable ; whereofhe exſpeRs a meer Interpreter. He 
* ſignifies therefore that the 2r#th of theſe things were delivered to him 
by Tradition, from the primitive times. Therefore , that be might 
* ftate the difference 'twixt the Go/din Age , under Satwrnes Reigy, and 
© the 1r0# miſerable Age, which be livedin under Iupiter,be laies down 


*theſe Aſertions. The motion of the Lniverſe,which God made , . 
| TC o-- oo - gol 


m3 


C.gi Saturne's Reign 4 fable of Alams happy ſtate; 57 


$ twofold ras © Sw7ips 3 One uniforme and Ingen mig equally follow- 


*ing,che other maltiſorme and various. The former xnife-me motion 


© he makes to procede from the Ara/ogie, which he tiles oparnar , 


© wiſaome ;; and chis tollowing 4 04% oy Trap u arr aur xgT ax, from 
« a peculiar gitc of God harmoniſiog it according to its Principes - 
$ whence it has, emetivzclu dro org uys, a framed Immor- 
* alitie from its Maker. But as for the other motion ( $a\{ps ) difforme, 
< it ſprings from the Neceſlitie of corpoyeal mater ; and variouſly bur- 
* ries the whole Vniverſe, and affeRs it ſo, that great and dangerous 
« yiciſſitudes are brought onal inferior things, Sararne therefore reign- 
Fing, ( ſaies Plato ) mankind enjoyed its 2«pw*, vigor,or jamian ,perfett 
fate , immediately after mens being produced out of the Eartb,&c. 
* whence this Age was truly Golden , when theſe ynjarcic, men produced 


* out of the Earth,\ived ſub Dio,Fc. Thus Plato,and Serranws out of him, 


« Again Plato, in bis Pol:ticws, fol, 271.having mentioned many things 
of the Go/den Age,ſpeaketh thus thereof: Our firſt Anceſtors, ho ſprang 
up immediately after the firſt Revilution, delivered theſe things unto us , 
oi rug Sa woarys og9 ac, amermm , which Fables many 10w adaies, not 
rightly diſbelieve, Where Serran upon the whole, obſerves thus : 
6 Plato affirmes that man ſprang out of the Earth . 2. That he was «'» 
* >ony, and naked . 3, That he enjoyed a truly happy , and Golden 
*Ape. 4. That he had conference with Beaſts. 5, That be was of al men 
' $2099] , the greateſt Philoſopher. 6.” That be needed not external 
* Accommodations, &c. Theſe are the Myſteries of that Fable, which 


| he learned from the Phenicians, as Serranum. That Saturne , who is ſaid 


to reigne in the Go/dex Age , was the ſame with 4daw, we bave for- 
merly endeavored to prove , in the Gerealogie of Satzrre, Book 2, c. 
1, To which we may adde ſomewhat out of Yoſſirs,de 1dolol. lib. 1, 
cap. 138. * We now ( faith he ) paſſe to Saturne, whom we wake to be 
* Adam. And to make this more clear, let us confider a little wbat the 
f Poets fable of Satarnes Golden Age, and its agreament with the Ape 
*of Adam. This is moſt lively painted forth, by that ipgenious Poet O- 
*054,1, Metamorph, 


Aurta prima (ata oft £t44,que,vinaice nullo, 

Sponte ſua fine lege fidem reumg, colebat. 

Nondam precipites cingebant oppida foſſe. 

Non galee, non enſis erat. — 

Ipſa quoq; immuntis,roſtroq;, imtafta, nec vil 

on: q _ SAaHcia 


Saturae the 
ſame with As 
dam &c, 


58 Satarne the ſame with Adam,&c. - 3.3] 


Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat omnia tells : 
Contentiqz cibis nullo cogente eveatia,Cc, 


*How exactly does al this anſwer to the fate of Man in Paraidiſ: ? 
© ſo that 1 no way dout ,but that the roets drew this by ſome Traditi- 
< on. Namely the firſt Age of Men, in the Poets, is rhe ſame as in the 
$ Scriptures; and ſo Saturn: 1s the ſame with Adam. For that Sarwnr 
«was no other than a ax, the very Gentile Hiſtorians dare not denie, 
* What wonder is it then if ſo many things, which belong co Agan, 
© were attributed by the Gentiles to Sarurne? 1. From Adams hiding 
© himſelf from the face of God, Ger. 3.10. came the name Sar*r":: For 
77D Satar ſeonifies latere,to hide: Whence allo Satwrne was ſtiled Lat 
**, 2. The Kingdome which Satzrne firſt obrained was the ſame 
«with Adams,Gen. 1. 28, 3. As Aaam was driven from his Govern. 
«* ment and Paradiſe; ſo Satarne. 4, As Adam turned Husbandman , fg 
* Satarne is ſaid to findout agriculture, whence he is pictured with a 


* mowers Sith,&c. 


Vofſins, de 1dolol. lib, 1 chap. 38. ſuppoſeth , that the memorie 


of Adam was preſerved among(t the old Germans under the name 
of Tuiffo, or Tio, their chief God; who ( ſay they ) Sprang ont 
of the Earth, and had a ſon called M A N. The fame Veſſu 
makes the Egyptian 1s a broken rradirion of Eve, from the Hebrew 


Iſcha. 
F$. 4. Others make the Elyſian fields, fo much taſked of by the 2 


The Memorie of a, , 
Paradiſe preſer- ets, to be but acorrupt Imitation of Paradile, or the Garden of Eim, 


wed unicr the That which makes for this conjecture is an obſervation 1 find in Bochart, 


Wo Fetds. Can. lib. 1, cap. 34+ fol. 664- That this Fable ofthe Z/y/an fields is 


© Pheniciav, may be gathered from the very name , which is of phenici- 
© ay extract : for amongſt the Hebrews 15y & £9.) , alas, ſignifies to 
© exult and rejoyce ; thence V2 als, joyful; whence Elyſius : for *twas 
© uſual amonglt the Ancients to change A into E, as Enakim for Ara 
© kim, 8c. 50 that the Elyſcan field ſignifies a place of delight and pla- 
ſure;and fo tis interpreted by Yirg lib, 6./£». 


— exinde per amplum 
Atitiimar Elyfum, & paucilata arva tenemut, 


Al this ſuits with the import of the Hebrew jy E4:»; which ſignifies 
2a Garden of delight or Pleaſure. 

Qthers have conceived, that the Rorie of Paraziſe was preſerved 
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Cx: Pagan Fables of Paradiſe, 59 


amongſt the Heathens, under the Fable of Adonit's garden,which comes 
near to that of Eden,as Stillingf.Orig.S: book. 3.c 3. yea, Pagan wri- 
ters ſeem to have had ſome broken Traditions not on] y of the Gard. n 


of Eden 10 general, bur alſo of the Tree of Life,Gen.2. 9. fo Mr.Ds Boſc 


( in a Sermon at Caey March 11.1663. ) oblerved, That the Poets fir 
Hons of their Divine Ambroſia, which makgs immortal, and th.ir Nettar 
which makes young , were but Traditional fragments of the tree of life. 
This ſeems farcher evident by what we find in Athen. Deipnoſ. lib. 1. 

-cuphes J6 & Baluna rt coiver Pn3t y ave Snu + KhAZLvop ricmmp, Chereas reports, 
that there 1s a wine in Babylon which the Natives cal Neftar: whence 
Nectar was 'ſtiled , 79-4 Sor, the drink, of the gods: for it came out of 
the Eaſt into Grece with the Gods chemſelves ; as Owen. [delolat 15b.3. 
cap. 8. By which it appears that Ne&ar and Ambroſia, were Divine 
Drinks, to make men /mmortal; which came originally from the 
Eaſt , ſpecially Babylon; which is generally ſuppoſed to be near the 
place where Zder was ſeated ; and therefore we have probable 
grounds for this conjecture , that theſe Divine immortaliſing 
drinks, Neftar and Ambreſia, owe their origininal to the Tree of Life in 
Eaen. ; 


CHAP. V. 


Pagan Fables of Paradiſe. 


Ethnic ſtories of Mans Fal and Redemtion by Chriſt, Plato's con- 
ceptions of Mans Fal, according to Gen. 3.23, 24. Plato's opinion of 
the Preexiſtence of Souls, and their ſlaverie in the Bodie but a Symbol of 
Mans Fal, Plato's notions of Original fin; Gen. 5. 3. fin ingenite, 
&. Aans Natural State in Sin termed a ſpiritual or Moral death , 


| Gen, 2. 17-Plato acknowlegeth an univerſal contagion of Human Nas 


ture. 1. Of theMind; which he makes to be immerſed in Ignorance. 2, 
Of the Wil. 3. Of che Aﬀections : The Tyrannic of ſelf Love , &c. 
Plato bad ſome imperfett Notices of Mans Redemtion, and the Re- 


ſtanration of althings by Chriſt. Plato had ſewe imperfett Notices - 


of a Trinitie, which he underitcod not. The New Platoniſts had 
their Texts T rinitie from Scripture 3 the Platonic az © » an Ape of 
Qqz Chriſf, 


deed 3 
Ab BEES td DE plant 6 18. 
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60 Platonic Fables of Mans Fal. B. 7 


Chriſt. Poetic Fables of Chriſt bis Incarnation, Paſſion , Aſcenſia, 
&C, 


Y. 1, Aving gone through Mans Creation and happy fate, we now 
** procede to diſcourſe of his Fa! and Recoverie, whereof the 
blind Pazans hadalſo no ſmaldiſcoveries, as we may preſume, from 
Scripture , or Jewiſh Tradition originally. - Indeed 1 find no Heathen 
to diſcourſe more Divznely of the Fal of Man then Plato, who( za in 
the former chap. 4. S. 5. Jexpreſſeth the ſame under the Sy; bolic 
mare ofthe Iron Age, * wherein this Motion of the Yaiverſe was 3an; 
* multiform:, which ſpringing from the neceſlitie of Corporeal Marer, 
© hurried the /niverſe into many viciirudes, Ec, Soagain ( in bis Cri- 
* 1325,fol. 106. ) Plato having diſcourled of Itiz gv os, a Divine Natur, 
which flouriſhed in men under the Golden Age, he addes, * Thy Dj- 
* vive Nature being at laſt contempered md Sz»n my with the mortal , or 
© ſenſual part in man , &3pwmror 59 ©: emneg]inu, the human inclinatimn, 
* or cuſtome prevailed , even tothe peltilential infetion, debauching, 
and ruine of- mankind : and from this fountain al evils ruſhed in upon 
man, xdaAuge F TYWiurd my & mower, Loofing the biſt of their precicu 
things Solikewiſe in his Theet:twu4 , P/ato, having diſcourſed of Mans 
likeneffe to God in the Golden Agc,addes, That by how much the far- 
«ther man departed from this reftitude, by ſo much che deeper he fel | 
<intoa kind of s9:ir v ararSun Nothingneſſe ani Inbumanitie:whence 
he makes two apgityuart, Exemplars , the one, 98767, Divine, and 
moſt happy 3 which was the paterne of Mans eſtate in /mmortalitie, the 
other , &3tov Athciftic , or ungodlike; the paterne of mans fal . Al which 
coming ſo near to the Scripture language , we cannot rationally 
conjeftare what original it ſhould bave , if not from Seriptare , or fe- 
wiſh Tradition, Thus Origen ( contra Celſum lib. 4) conceives, That 
Plato, by hi converſation with the fews in Egypt , und:rſtood the biftr 
rie of Mans fal ; which he ( according to the Egyptian mode ) i» by 
Sympoſiacs , expreſſeth under the Fable of Porms (1. e. Adam) ha biirg 
arunk with Nectar , and then going into Jupiters Garden , ( that is, E- 
den ) and b:ing circumvented by penta i, e. the S:rpent, w.zs thence caſt wut, © 
&c: which ſeems an evident v:{igiam of Adams Fal, and being calt 
out of paradiſe , according to Gey. 3. 23, 24. 
F. 2. Plato diſcourleth alſo, very Divine!ly, of that gexeral Ceonfuſuum 
. which happened upon the Fal ; andparticularly, of z2axs /:f/e there- 
by. So in fs Poliricmn, fol. 251. © Aﬀer ( ſaies Plato } the Golden 
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C.5. ' *' Thegeneral Iofleby Mans Pal: GO 


«Ape was expired the ſupreme God left the ſterne and Government of 


*the World, an1 from that «rauwiz Confuſion, or diſorder; deſtrutti- 
' 4x, without al peradventure , had happened to the World, had not 


« Godprovided,&c. And particularly, concerning mans diſorder and 


© Impotence by the Fal , Plato, in the ſaid Po/iticus tol. 274. ſpeaks 


*very plainly thus , 4umi os avi; arywircr x <prace7Tos, 342-5745 G 
FUTAL, = nt Terwy Tat! ou Unzanras Smpious nas © Men being ren- 


*dred very infirme and unskilful , and unable to preſerve themielves, 


« þy reaſon of al thele they were in great ſtraits. | "HP 
' $.3 Yea farther , P/aro ſeems to bave underſtood , either imedi- ons of -—_ 


- ately,from the Scripture, or from the fews , by Tradition , much of Preexificnce + 


the Fed [leverie which $in and the Fa! brought upon mankind. $0 in 44 Preſent 
his Phedrus , fol. 245 « Plato Compares the Soul to a winged Chariot, ——_ of 
* which while it was 11 its golden perfect Srare , ſoared alofc , and pal- = nafie. 
«ſed through Heaven and Earth ; but when it was thruſt into the bo- 

ie, it loſt its wings , and remained there a Priſoner, under the Ty- 

rannie of an/awful paſſions. Whence be gives this cr5gination of the Bo. 


die; 9442 the boate , is as it were ("5-44 a ſepulcre or Grave for the Soul, 


' Hence ſome make P/ato's Opinion of the ſouls Preexiſtence, but a Cabal 


of mans fal, Thus Sreuch. Enugabin. ge peren. Philos, 1. g. C.1, The An- 
«cients hearing of Adam's being driven from Paradiſe, they believed 
« that the Soul was ca(t out ofHeaven upon theEarch, and impriſoned in 
©the bodie as a Puniſhment of certain Sins. And thence they reported 
«that -3ue was ſo Called from 5» 4a the bodie,i e.the Sepulcre of theSoul: 
© and there came an ancient Tradition to them, that for ſome great 
© Sins men lived in the bodie,of which Plato makes mention, Behold the 
« like depraved ſenſe from Moſes's Books; who was of al moſt ancient 
of abavren countric,&c-So Stilingf.Origin, $.Book. 3.C.3.4.17.* As to 
© the degeneracie of the ſouls of men 3 this was the commun complaint 
© of thoſe Phi/oſophirs , who minded the government of themſelves, and 
© the practice of virtue ; ſpecially of the P/atoniſts & $toics. The Platoe 
© »ij/s al complain of the Slaverie of the Soul inthe bodie; and that it is 
* there by way of puniſhment for ſomething which was done before, 
© which makes-me think, that Plats knew more of the Fal of mankind, 
* than he would openly diſcover ; and for that end diſguiſed it , after 
*lusuſual manner, in the Hypothrfes of Preexiſtence , which, taking 
*it Cabalifically , may import only this, that mens ſouls might be 
*}uitly ſuppoſed to be created happy ; but by reaſon of the «Apoſftaſic of 
«Mans Soul from God , al ſouls now come into gheir bodies, as into. a 

TER"  _—_ 


'F Plato's notions 
; of original fin 
and its traduttt. 
02,Gen. Fo Zo 


Mans State in 
(2 termed a mo. 
ral or Sptritaa [ 
death; according 
to Gti, 2» 17. 


62 Plato's.notlons of the ſoul's oniver [al contagion. 3B, ji 
* kind of prifon , &c. F 

$. 4. Moreover Plato ſeems to have had ſome pretty diſtin& Nj. 
ces or Traditions touching Original Sin, and its Traduttion from Adan, 
according to that of X7:es, Gen. 5. 3. This /iken:ſſe, in which Adun 


is aid ro generate bis ſons,is not to be underſtood fo much Phyſically ag 


Aorally, i.e. of a likneſſe in fin: There was not a Luft in Adaw's hear, 
but he communicated a ſeed chereof to his poſteritie. So Plaro ( Ti, 
men Locria tol, 103, gives us very evident notices of original Sy, 
and its propagation : his words are [| Kaxia | ur eirie 3s of zwerouy o 
Sor av ban pany WANor "os fpiov, GC T he canſe of Vitiofitic ts from 
onr Parents, and firſt principer,rather than from our ſelves, ſo that we us 
ver relinquiſh thoſe Aftions , wbich lead «s to follow thoſe primitiviWh1e- 
1iſhes of onr firſt parents , &c- whence elſewhere, he ſaies, 44/w Ep. 
Gury Erg ow naxov 1) Nhoue, T here 1s wel nigh in every one an ingenite evil 
ana atſeaſe. So Plato 3 de legibus lib, S. mal ray os Un He8 11107 4199+ 
Tas oJs mono7s 2amumy © 7n7s <uyals bam, XC. The greateſt evil of al 
implanted in many men , and fixed in their ſouls ,, wherein men pleajng 
them[clves,at laſt grow ſo imtangled, as that they cannot wind themſelvy 
ont. T his 5ngemite Corruption he termes ſelf-love, &c, 

$. 5+ Again, Plato ( Gorgias, fol. 493. ) termes this ate of men 
under Sin , a Aforal or Spiritual Death : and that according tothe opi- 
nion of che wiſe : whereby *tis poſſible , he means the Jews. His words 
are, Eqw4 auou off 00007, es Voy nuts 33a ul X; To v6 wua UV yuay oMue, 
Thave heard from the wiſe men , that we are now dead ; and that the bidy 
z but onr ſepulcre. That theſe wiſe men, from whom Plato received this 
Tradition or Hearſay , were the fews, ſeems very probable ; becauſe 
4t was a commun expreſſion amongſt the 7ews, ard that grounded 
'rpon the word or ſentence of God, Gez. 2.17. Thos ſhalt (nrely dis, 
That al men now are dead in $ins: Hence we may preſume Plato recei- 
ved this Tradition. Or, ifwe had rather, by theſe wiſe men we may 
underſtand the Pythagoreans; who aflerted, that ſin was a moral death, 
W hence Pythagoras , when any of his ſchole were given up to ſn,and 
excommunicated, he placed a Coffin in his place ; denoting thereby, 
that he was dead , &c. Yet *tis very probable, that Pythagoras tradu- 
ced this,as other Principes , from the ews, as we have hereafter pro» 
ved in Pythagoras*s Phileſophie. This ſpiritual deatb in fio is farther ex- 
prefſed by Plato uuder the Notion of xgweguiie, Corrupt or bad Nature: 
in the Platonic Definitions , xgyopuie is defined, ygwa & Curr, an evilis 
Nature, again vi('@ 147! edar, a diſeaſe of Nature, Anſwerable where: 
; 00 
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C, 5: Plato's nitions of the ſouls univerſal contagion, 65, 

towe have-a confeſſion of Grotias ; who affirmes, That the Phile- 

fepher's acknowleged, dv puron aryfwwors 70 cpopravey, it Was connatural 

en £0 [1n, © : 

C. 6. fs farther , P/ato ſeems to acknowlege an #niverſal Contagi- The univerſal 
a, or Corruption diffuſed throughout the whole of human Nature , 109 ook — 
both Underſtanding , wil , and Aﬀettions. 1. As for the corruption of - 
the Underſtanding , Plato, in bis Repub, 1ib, 7. fol. 613. gives alively ;. The Corrupe- 
Deſcription thereof , under an A/legorie of a perſon , who from his In» of the uaderars 
axce lay bound neck and heels together, ina dark dungeon; where ing. 

be could ſee only ſome imperfet ſhadows , by means ofa certain fire 

kindledat the top thereof, whence he concludes 7 73s Juyis wwe rs 

my/ypt+ or hn i Cap 3aemp #'yroiny Baphop?, T he ene of the ſoul ts immer ſed 

in the barbaric gulf of ignorance. And elſewhere he ſaies,5 roy &.0;orepe re 

me,the preſent life has but a dreaming know lege of things; whence alſo he 

Riles our preſent knowlepe, 1«nrgirn nue-s a nght day. Yea Plato, in bis 

Timens, fol, 90. ſeems ro give us the original cauſe of this ative 

darkneſſe , that overſpreads the ſoul;namely Adam's Sin, Truth ( ſaith 

he ) is the food and proper Motion of the mind , it being connatural to it , 

which, oe T\w forma U Th wg odhy Sera ual, Was in times pait loſt in 


the Head , &c. what Plato ſhould underſtand by the Head, if not A- 2.The corruption 
dam the head of man-kind, we cannot imagine. 2. P/ats mentions al- of the wit, 

ſo the corruption of the wil , and ſeems to diſown anie Freew:i/ to true 

Gooa;a[beir he allows ſome cvouiz or vatural diſpoſition to civil good, in 

ſome great Heroes, Yea , he brings in Socrates refuting that opinion 

of the Sroics , That virtue was SiduenJoy, teachable. 3. Plato diſcourſeth 3.The diſorder 
very largely and divinely, touching the irregalarities of the Affeftions, of the affefiions 


& Tyrannic of 
ny [elf love, 


or Paſſions. $0 de Repub. lib. 9. fol. 575 be diſcourſeth of /e/f-/ove, 
root ofal AﬀeRions, as the great 77rant over man kind , weavmixas 
i vn 5 Epos 14 wenn aro; & «y0418 Jar, Loves a Tyrant in him, 
living in al manner of Diſorder , and irregularitie : where he large'y, 
and elegantly deſcribes the 7 3rannc commands and irregular motions of. 
mordinate Love in men, | 

$. 7. As Plato had clear Notices of Mins Fal and Afiſerie , ſoin Platoof Mans * 
like manrfer he ſeems to have been not without ſome broken 7raditions «> and. 
ofthe Way and Means, appointed by God, for mans recoverie out - es by. 
ofthis /apſed and miſerable ſtate , which we may no-way dout were, at ji, 
kaft originally , derived from the ſacred tounrain amongſt the 7ews. 
In thegeneral, Plato , in bis Politics, fol. 251. tels us *That Afrer- 
the Gallen Age , the Univerſe , by reaſon of that Confulion,that came 

upon: 
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64 How far Plato had Notices of the Tridltic 5. 7 


© upon it , bad been diſſolved, had not God, @«>yipeſery nl mare | 


© for y1yvouducr, again taken upon him to fit at the ſterne,, and governe 
« the world , and reſtore its diflolute, and almoſt unjointed,parts,tg 
« their ancient order , and p/ace,8&c, Here Plato fhews how that pe. 
— ſlitential, 4 nfia, Confuſion, which did overſpread the Univerſe, would 
How far Plato quite have ruined it, it God bad not again interpoſed, and applied z 
bai ſome Mper- remedie. And, in his Epiſt. 6. fol. 323. Plato ſeemeth to diſcourſe 


{- @ Traditions particularly and diſtin&tly, of the way and Means ofthe worlds 


of A T-mitie, 
which be unter - 
ſtoo4 not, 


Reſtanration and Conſervation, Let there ( ſaies he ) be 4 Law conftity- 
ted and confirmed by oath , calling towitneſſe , Tw i @ayry Horn» 
y2 TO[Ts byTay 0, fd whnbrrar, Fer N)&010; 1 AiTIS TUTTLE EMIAYW TH; oy oy 
By EvTws 0120702 5p Hao ue St MAvTE; anda; ts Jvrayy &vIpc mwy Jo, Wanay, 
T he God of althings , the Governor of Beings preſent , and things to cont, 
t he Father of that governing cauſe 3 whom , accoraing 10 0wwy Phileſuphie, 
- 4dmonendus We make to be the true Being , who may be eviaently known by al ſofar 4 
es ſuſpicari cti- it comes within the Capacine of bappy* knowing men. Serranas On this 
am & ('niſtianis place tels us, That ſome underſtand this deſcription of Plato to refer to 
Dofto;ibus quoſ- che Trivitie, 7 as his aty © in Epimonide bas a peculiar reſpe to the 
== 6. yg Meſſias) So Sandford (de deſcenj Chriſti.l, 2. $. 37. ) tels us , Thatthi 
orum Triada” © T7445 Or Trinitie of the Goas, ſo famous among al Nations, was, a 
apud omnes Gen. © fome conjeRure, but a certain veff:g;um or footſtep of the moſt (4 
tos celebratam * cred Trinitie , not altogether extinct, albeit greatly conſpurcated 
velligium quod- gf obliterated in their minds, But although we may ner gran , Pl 


dam S. Trinit4. Py . - ; x 
tifu Fein it's. 59 had any diſtin& Notices of the Trinitie, yet he might learn mx 


yum cordibus erg ny things which he underſtood not, from the Phcnisian doArine,refer- 
*n:þ conſpurcatic, ring Originally ro the Trinitie; particularly to the Aeſſias , Redermur 


non peni:us ex. of mankind . concerning whom there were many broken, and origi 
4 ar þ De! nally Jewiſh 7razitions , ſcattered up and down in the Oriental Parts, 
{:S.:37,, | Ipecially in Phenicia, and Egypr 5 which theſe blind Aleathens under 
ſtanding not , corrupted by many fab»lons mix turer, and miſappiied to 

. things chey had ng.cognation with. Yea Plato, elſewhere, ingenuoully 

conteſlerh, he had received many Fables or myſteries, by Tradition 

from the Ancients , which he underſtood not, but exſpeRed ſome [n- 

terprecter thereof. Amongit which we may reckon this great fewiþ 

HA/tcrie , of the Reſt auraiion of althings by the Meſſias, whereof Plat 

bad received ſome glimmering imperfe&t Notions, or Traditions, which 

he under{tood not, but expreſſed by vs; the 24nd, and 25yG& the word, 

&c. Neither were theſe ſentiments proper only to P/aro , but com 

mun wich him to ocher Philoſophers , as it is wel obſerved by _ 

_- "1s; 


al- a, SS. Sr a: a. 
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Enugubinus,d: Peren. Philoſophia\.1.c. 3. *The Grecrans following the 

| 6Chald-ans,and Egyprians( irom whom they borrowed their Philoſo- 
Fphie)inſticure[_-* #zaS0» ] che chiefef# Goog,in the firſt rank, Allo the 

. * Divine Afin4, in Greek vod!, they place in the ſecond rank. I ſay 
© chac Divine mind primogzenit , and the wnigenic of the Eternal Fa- 
$ther. Anaxagoras there:ore, who imitates the Ancients, declares, 
«that the principe of althings was yrxſr che Afind: And that be meant 
| hereby no other than the Divine A4ind, appears chiefly hence , that 
* he eſtimed this Find moſt Wife, and called him according to the 
Fatteſtation 'of Ariſtotle awyn vy 2m , without mixture, without 
© paſſion, which is proper only to God. Anaxagoras attributed to the 
« ſame mird althings,as AZoſes among the Hebrews. Burt whereas ſome 
late Admirers of Platonic Philoſophie endeavor to prove, that Plato, 
and bis followers, aſlerced, and owned, rexz/z, a Trintie, we mult - 
know,chat this belongs not ſo much toPlaro,as to his Commentators, Plo- The mw Thats 


, : n iſts bad thr 
tinus, Procles and Porphyrie . For 1 cannot remember, that | ever met — Tried 


with the word recs in Plato, though ſomewhat of the thing may poſ- f.ow Ammonius, 
fibly, be enigmaricly delivered by him: only Plorinus and Porphyrie who had it from 
with Proclus diſcourſe much of this 79:25, Trinitie ; which we may pre- the /criptores, 


ſume, they had not from Plato, but from their Maſter Ammonins , 
Head of the ſacred ſucceſſion at Alexandria, who was ;if not a Chriſti- 
an, yeta great Favorer of Chriſtians, and one that made it his buſi. 
peſſe to reforme Platonic Chiloſophie by the Scriptures; as we bave 
proved at Jarge in Plato's philoſophie; by which tis evident that the 
Platonic rexes Trintie, and ady & word,owe their original to the ſacred 
ſcriptures, *Tis true ; ſome of the later Pl/aronsFs of rhe Alexanarine 
Schole, would fain perſwade us, that the Evangeliſt Fohn ſtole bis Ds- 
wine iy, word, trom Plato's azy&. $0 Ameline, as Druſins in An 
zet, John, 1. obſerves: * Ameline, ſaies be, the Platonic Philoſopher, 
*having read this principe, ( of the Divine word ) complains that 
*7ohn, the Evangeliſt , transferred into his book bis Maſters Myſte- 
\ *ries, and appropriated to bimſelf Plato's Secrets. By Fuprrer, ſaith 
*Amelics, this Barbarian agreeth with-our Plato , that the WO RD 
of God war conſtituted in the order of a Principe. This Impatation of A- 

welixe is indeed moſt falſe: for P/ato as wel as Fob», ſeem both ro 
bave derived their Divine azyS& from the 7ewiſs Doftrine and A4y- 
ſeries. That the Notion a5y@, word, was not unknown to theanci. 
ent 7es, is evident, from the frequenc mention made thereof in 
the Chaldaic Thergum , which termes it 17 NIDD , the word of 
I pes © 5 8 7chova; 
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Catia ape? ?chova, by which thoſe ancient ParapbraFs underſtood the 2: ſu, 
wo Jobenng 4;- 28 its evident from Ger, 3. 8. Pſ.2. 12. Pſ. 27. 1. &c, From thi 
mum tcmpore Jewiſh fountain the pagan aoy&- ſo frequent in Plato's ſchole had its 
pata,ſedantiqua, Origination; as Glaſs. Ph lolog. S. lib. 1. T raft. 4. F. 3. That the hi. 
& 7udeisetian bo fcphers opinions of Chrilt, and his Redemtion of man: kind owe their 
701 incognita fu |; ginal tothe Scripraves, and fewifh church ſee 7 »ſtinian, the Jeſvite, 
#, ex quo patet, C . ; 
al Gentitium Comment. in 1. fcan. 1. 3. parag. 54. S0 Tertullian, Apil. cap. 21, 
qu04, ſavientum, * The ancient Sopbiſtes ( ſaies he ) were of this opinion, that the w6r4 
appellationem * and wi{dome , which they called aiy& , framed the world, Zen 
iſtam Te A6'ys * faith, that this word was the Author of order. Again he addes, © This 
jan es7 * myſterie ofthe carnation of the word, was known by them , from 

aiſſe aures, a %y : 
Glaſſ.Phil.;s,1, *wbom you receiveal your follies of the Divinitie ; which were in- 
x.Tr,4.5.3, © vented by ſacrilegous emulation, to deſtroy the eternal verities of one 

* God-man, by oppoſing thereto lies, which have ſome reſſemblance 
therewith, &c. Thus Drodars, on Mat. 2. 2 ba Star. } *© The belief 
* thereof having ſpread diverſe waies ; which,without dout , were al 
The Pagen ac. * derived from the Prophets, that th: King of the world was tobe borne in 
Y& a ſacrile- « ?gdea;, They argued, that this Star was the ſigne thereof; perhaps 
-4 9 op of © from the prophecies of Baalam, Numb. 24. 17. which might come 
* Ez. © to their notice, &c, To this we may adde that poetic fiction ; that 
* Minerva, the Goddeſle of wiſdome , was produced out of ?pitert 
* Head; which ſome refer to the eternal Generation of Chriſt, che wit 
dome of God, Prov.8. Alſo the Phexician Baalim and Grecian Demons, 
which were but Apes of the True eſias, as we bave provedin the 

former B. c. 8.. 5. 

- $.8. Yea, Sandferd( or Parker out of his papers ) at de/cen{u Chris 
oy vpn ſts lib. 3. F. 137. mentions ſeveral Fables of the Gentile Poers , which 
b& Notivicie 7 adumbrate, or ſhadow forth, Chriſt, bis Nativitie, Paſſiov, Reſurretti» 
Paſſion, Aſcen- 9 » &C- © we think not the ſame things with others ;, but they, by imita* 
fon, ec. © t50n, Speak the ſame things with us, laies 7uſtin Martyr, of the Gentile 

Poets. Albumaſar, in bis greater [ntrodnuttorie,trattaru 6; ſaies, There 

aſcenaes in the firſt face of that ſigne a beautiful and honeſt Virgin, having 

8#n her hand two ears of Corne, and ſpe nurſeth a Child; and a certain Nu 

tion ( 1. e. the Jewiſh ) calleth this Child 7eſu4, Here both 4lberrm,and 

Sixt Senenſis colleRt, that our Saviour was in ſome manner adumiri 

4 zed in the Gentiles Fables and Figures. Fuſtin Martyr inſtancech pate 
cicularly in theſe figments : That Chriſt the ſon of God, was to come, 
the Devils underſtood out of the Holy. Prophets: whence they produ- 
ced , by their Poets, many, who ſhould be called che ſons of _ y 


- a ok - 


C5: Fables of Chriſts Incarnation, Paſſion, ec: 67 
Suppoſing by.tbis means, that men would eſtime the maters which 
concerned Chriſt for prodigicns Fables, and Poetic narrations , no leſle 
than thoſe ofthe Poets. Therefore thoſe things which belonged to 
the one only Adeſſias , they traduced to many. So in Perſe , they 
make him to be borne of a /;rg;», and under Dionyſus,” they feign 
him toride on the Colt of an Aﬀe; and being torn in pieces by the 
Titans , to returne to his Fathers throne in Heaven. Thus Origen,conr 
tra Celſum, lib. 4.Bacchus (3.e. the ſon of god ) falling from Jupiters 
Throne,was torne by the Titans : and his members bring again compoſed , he 
aſcended alive up ro Heaven, Which fable the Greeks interpreted fi- 

uratively of the ſoul; but it ſeems rather to be a ſhadow of Chriſt 
F Deſcent, Paſſion, and Aſcenſion. So alſo Chriſt his raiſing up the 
dead, was Fabled in the Poets, in Eſculapims's being the Phyſician 
and raiſerup of the dead. As allo the Poers feigning the Heroes £0 
be ſent down to s5nferaal places , and thence to aſcend up into Hea- 
yen, ſeems but a Fable of Chrifts ſuffering the pains of Hel in bis ſoul, 
and afterwards aſcending up to Hraven, Whence Sandf.' Deſcenſ l.3 . 
$. 137. concludes: * That Chriſts deſcending down to Hel, 5. e 
© ſuffering He! pains in his ſoul, was by the Poets couched under le- 
*yeral ſhadows, ſpecially under that Fable of Zſcxlapins; who , as 
* they Comment , reſtored Damrirbins ( 5. e, as Iconjeqture A- 
© das )to lite again ; whereupon he was,by a Thunderbolt from 7-pi- 
tir, caſt down to Hel. Whence the'Poet e/£». 7. FJ ge 


Ipſe repertorem Medicing talts + arti 
Fulmine Phocbirenam Stygias detruſut ad umby as. 


- * Only there is none of the ſons of ?=piter found , on whom the 
e-puniſhmene of the Croſle was transferred , whence it's very pro. 
, _ that this myſterie was unknown, even to the Devils them- 
*ſelves. 
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CHAP, VI 
Solons Conference with the Fgyptian Prieſt. 


The Hiſtorie of the Floud imitated by Pagan writers. Solon' 
conference with the Egyptian Prieſt , 8oxchin Deucalion's Floud. 
T he ſeveral Aſſamings of Diverſe Nations tn afferibing Noabs Fioud 
to ſome one of their own Nation. T he Egyptians aſſcribe Noahs Flexd 
#0 Prometheus 3; the Aſſyrians aſcribe ir ro Xiſuthrus 3 the Theſlz- 
lians to Deucalion ; the Athenians #0 Ogyges. Mention made of Ne 
«bs Floyd by Abydenus, Beroſus,Polybiſtor, Mnaſeus, Damaſcenus, 
GC. : | 


F. 1. —— great piece of Scripture Hiſtoric relates to the Fl.ug 
| and che De/nge of mankind thereby, whereof we find many 
broken Fragments in Pagan Hiſtorians and Writers.P/ato, in his Ting. 
3, fol. 22, 23- gives us anexcellent explication of Dexcalions Eloxdy 
as alſo of ſome other pieces of Antiquirie 3 and that, in imitation of 
Sacred Hiftorie. The occaſion of this Diſcourſe was this; he brings in 
his kinſman Solon travelling to Zgppr , to informe himſelf in the Wi. 
dome of the Ancients. His words are as follow es : * When Solon camg 
©to Egypt, be ſaid, he was greatly eſtimed and honored by them:bur 


Subs conference « ghen he inquired of the Inhabitants and Prieſts, who were moſt skib 


with the Egypti- 
32 Prieft, about 


the chief pieces 
of Archeo.ozie, 


* fal in Antiquitie, touching ancient 4Zaters; he found that neither he, 
© nor any other of the Grecians knew any thing of true Anriguitie 
©Wherefore he deſigning to draw the Zgypriavs to diſcourſe of thee 
© ancient Afﬀaires , rather than to give bis own thoughts of them, pro» 
© poſeth certain 2xcions z with endeavors ro reduce the Series and 
« account of times £to a certain number of years: and firſt he de« 
© mands, wi Swegvius 3 awry aey2073,x; Nib@ncyv) Uhm þ xgT&xAvouty as 
© i? AvwightiorO x Nypptr, ws Jy dylrerm poMnoyenr &, TV of amor janie* 
*x0ynv , Of Phoronews , the firſt ſo called , and of Niebe; and after the 
* floud again, concerning Dexcalion and Pjyrha;, of whom men are 
* wont to Aſythologiſe and Genealogiſe , &c. Then one of the Egypti- 
*an Prieſts ſaies, Siawr, Sino, Ealuss dit Taidhs it, 14a? Ss Exluo ze hy, 
« Solow Solon, you Grecians are alwaies Children - There is no Grecian 
« ancient. Solo demanding the Reaſon why he ſpake thus, the _ 
| nz BT © anſwe- 


y 
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i : anſwered . Noe is? ( 6Iner ) ns hoods m17es* wdeejan 3 U au 109 ta, 


dia'gocar Aral , mAGI2F Sofas id) war Inua xpbre mater edhr. mn oh 7%. 
© ru8 ai ne 76%, wavdval þ x2! rome pIggt yore Aram yg rom, Top 
*ﬀþ x ver: by Ye are al ſaid ro be yourg in regard of your 
* ſouls: For yehave therein no ancient. opinions, flowing from firſt 
«Fradition , nor any Chronologic ſcience. But the cauſe of theſe things 
*is, There have been, and ſhal again be many Deſtr attions of men , in 
6 man) places ; and” thoſe very great , by reaſon of Fire and Water , 
hs: | = a | 


Thus, P/aro concerning Solons - conference with the Egyptian Prieff , 
about ancient 2fycbologie : which ſeems evidently but corrupt broken 
Imitations of Sacred Records, as may be demonſtrared from the parti- 
culars here mentioned. Firſt Plato here mentions the words of a cer- 
tain Egyptian Prieſt,: telling So/on, that the Greciavs were ignorant of 
che account of true Archealogie or: Antiquitie; baving only ſome Fa- 
bles of ſpedows of thole real fories, which were loged amongt' the E- 
gnptians : Proclu's conjectures that this' Satic Prieſt was, in che Zgypri- *' 
an tongue,called Patencit , as Selden de fare Natur. Heb. [ib.. 1. cap: 2, 
fol. 27. *Tis poſſible chat chis Prieſt, whom Plato terms EFgyptian,was 
really a 7ew, For 'tis certain , that there were mhlticudes of rows in 
Egypt, at, or about. the time of Solos being there, who living amongſt 
the Egype:ave, paſled under the ſame name, at Jealt with Plato:, :w 
knew tul wel, chatthe name ot a Few was odious to his: countrie- 
men, whence he ſtiles them Zgyprians, as elſe where Phenicians.and 
Chalazans, on the like account. 2, But what ever this Egyprian Prieft 
was ;'thzt:che ancient Traditions, be here gives us, . were originally 
(nds we dout not but to prove even from bis own explication, as it 
1040Ws. - To THT 1-80 1 + 10 23RD 1 

-$ 2+ Firſt, this Zgypries Prieſt, after he had updraided the Greci- 
ans with their C4:/4/@xeſe,and ignorancein true Archeolegie or Anti= 
guigie.,. he procedes ro the reſolution of: So/on's Queſtions, and ſhews, 


thax-al-(hoſegreat pieces of. -ychologie:, which Selon-was fo inquiſitive 


unto; namely' concbing Phoranews ; Noobe., Doncalion and Pyrria, 
were but fabulous Narrations or. ſymbolic Images and coverts of ſome 
rea! Storie and evente, which happened to. man-kind, 2, To make this 
good, he lates down this general Aſerrion, That al the remarquable chan- 
$65 which bad beew wrongbt in-the-world , or ſoould be thereaſter, andwere 
the origtnal occaſion of theſe fabivlons fories , were wtonght: by Fire and 
ater. He inſtancetb firſt in-the Rorie of Pharos, who was ſuppoſed 
rn; HT: 7 Rr 3. 114 54:9 $77. ana 


Pyrrha, 


N:obe, 


Pho70neuss 


Of Dexcalzons 
Floud. 
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to baye ſet the world on fire which ſeems to have 'its riſe either fron 
Gods deſtroying So4ome aud Gomorrah with fire from Heaven, or elſe 


from the Jaſt Confldgration of the world by fire, whereunto alſo the 
| Fable of 2yrrha ſeemes to relate: for 3p, whence it 1s derived , ſigni. 


fies fire; as in its proper place; 2. 'As for the Storie of. Niobe mentis 


ned here by Solon, as one of the great,;u73v, Fables , which deſerved 
great Remarque, it ſeems clearly to refer to the ſtorie of Lots wife , bet 


. being turned into a pillar of Salt. ,at the deſtryRion of Sodowe 3, as elle 


where. 3. Touching the Fable of Phoronews, it ſeems to refer to Pha. 
7a0. King of Egypt ; who was drowned in the red Sea:which appears, 1. 
From the.cognation twixt the Nawes; the: Greek pores being the 
ſame in ſound with: the Hebrew Ty” Pharao. 2. From the Mater, 
which, according to the Prieſts application, refers to ſome Deluge:zs in 


what follows. 3.Asfor Dencalions Flond ,that'it was bur @Tbe:,a Fabli,ot 


Symbotic ſradow of Neoabs Floxd, we ſhal endeavor or. demonſtrate both 


from che exptiration of the Egyptian-Prieft; as alſo'from orber Tipice. 


$:3. This Egyprian Prieff; baving demonſtrated the mayy vicy 
fitnde; chat happened in:N3cure, from fire and water z and explic, 
ted chat by fire; under chat fable of Phaeton, he procedes to diicourk 
Of the great Delugeby water ; "Thus P/ato'( Timens fol. 22. 23. \im 
3 ax of $80 Þhb lil SCE rgOaregt res x a turnbCal{er, 06 whe 5s (T0; opens dun 
onGov nu br 19nts rot Ramrn iS? $1:7a14 map #1av abate i; ln 3: A072 tal 
 2010p.Iv te29r), But agnis' the Gods, bring about to purge the earth by we 
zer:,. browght a delng', the heriſmen and ſhepheras were ſaved on the mon" 
Tains ; but theſe that lived in the cities with ns ,' were carried away by ti 
\Flowd ofwratirs int6-the Sea, &c. + ThusPlaro of the Egyptian Prieſt, Sr. 
ranw4'on phis place 'obſerves,* That this -prieſt ſaies.; that thoſe wh 
« dwelt on the mountains, namely the Cowherds, and epherds, were 
« preſerved' ;which is a veftigium or Symbol of Noab, with bis ſons, be 
«<ing'preſerved in tlie Atk , which-reſted on mount Ararat. Then the 
«prieſt 'goes 0g todeſcribe the times before the floud thus: There was, 


Fia'rimes palt;, before theigreat Delupe of- waters ,-a famous: citie, 


+ which now belongs-to the 4theriam, adotned with the beſt Law 
both for'war, and al civil life , which'received its firſt ſeed from Tel 
lis, and Vulcan, &c, Apain Plato, de leg. fol. 675, ſpeaks farther 
hereof chas *'7d nowvas & v96w rr $9 0238 1439, era KETRXAVGPOIS, &C. Ther: 
happened many Diſtruftions of men by Flouds,&c. where Serranxs thus 
armoratess Plato tiere makes mention of a certain Floud, as if he meant 
® notithat of. Dexcalion,» which , without dout was in Attica only, 


< but ſome one more uniyerlal, in which che whole world was inner! 


»- 


G, 6. Of the Flouds of Xiſuthras, ce "[ 


4 ed, &c. By which it appears that the De/xge, of which Plato makes 
Mm mention , Was ®niverſal ,' and ſo the ſame with that of Noa. This 
te wil be farther evident by what follows. | | 
- & 4 That the ſacred ftoric of Noahs flonud , was traduced The Severg! 


among pagan writers,under the aſſumed »ames of X:(uthrus, Daucalion, *\lumings of 


| Ognges , Prometheus, &c, and that by Tradition from the 7ews or Par diverſe Nations, 4 
wn marchs , is generally confeſſed by ſuch as are vert in Antiquitie, The - I A 
Is Aſſyrians attributed tbe Floud to one X3ſathras,, whom they ſuppoled one of their = 


tobea King of Aſſjria, who ſent our birdsto ſee if the Fload were iation, 
aſſwaged. The circumſtances of which ſtories; as delivered by Abyde« 
#ar and Alexanger the Polyhiftorian make it evident, that it was but a 
Tradition of that wxiverſalFloud under Noah ; as Emuſebias, in Chro* 
nicon ( edit. 2. ) fol. 5. with Scaliger thereon. Thus Yeſſis , de Jact. Touchins Noah's 
lib. 1, cap. 18, *To this ( ſaies he ).we may refer , that, in Alexand, raraltd with 
*the Polyhifforian , and Abydenus, who relate the ſtorie of the Univer- Ja0us,ſce b fore 
* /al Floud,, Noah 1s called X:/uthras ; as in- Cyril, the beginning of _ up 
* his-book againſt /«/iax tbe Apoſtate : and he addes, that the word _ 
- ' ſeemsto be ſian. Which 1 oppoſe not , ſeing we find the like 
© word 7 iz, whence JIN2 mezrra, the poſt of a dore or threſhold, 
* as Next. 6. 9. From 242 or 242 as it (ignifies the poſt or threſhold of a , 1, Ariz 
* le, by an Azadiploſis , comes Xiſathrus : and thus was Neab cal» aſſerite it 19- 
*led, being as it were the thre/3ol or dore, i e. the: beginning of al- Xiſuthrus, © 
things after che floud. 2, The Egyprians afſcribe this general Floxd of | 
Niah , to Prometh:ns, So Divgaor, lib. 1. tels us, * That whilſt 
Prometheus reigned in Egype , the preateſt part of men 


Athens. 
and Deucalion were particular Deluges , as many ſuppoſe, bur as De#*- ans io 0 "anos, 


ed 


her 
bere 
hus 
ant 


= 


© 


—_ _—_ 


Abydenus, Bero- 
ſus, Polybiftor, 


- #2 The Flouds of Xiſuthrus, Prometheus, &c. B. 3, 


iog the Floudzas S1illingf. Orig. 8. lib.3. chap. 5. S. 5. wel obſerves, * 
. &. 5. Bochart , in bis preface co:Phaleg about the beginning. ſpeaky 
fully co this purpoſe,thus:*Alſo the Erhnic writers,in many things apreq + 
* with Afoſes: To ſearch this mater a liccle at the bottome, tbe fame 
* of the Floud,wherein a few only remaining, the reſt ot men periſhed, 
* was diffuſed among al Nations. . The Hieropolitans { 1n Lacians Deg 
* Sr a)frame a large Hiſtorie thereof , and that drawn out of their own 
* Archiver, every way parallel to Aoſess Narration; excepting that, 
© inſtead of Noah, the name Denucelion is ſubſtituted. Plararch makes 
*mention of aDove ſexs forth ont of the Ark, &c. The ſame Abyacnns.From 
© whom alſo we learne , that the Ark reſted in Armeniaz and that the 
* Reliquer thereofare yet extant there ; which is alſo taught by Bye 
* ſar, and Polybiſtor and Nicholas Damaſcenus. Epiphanins alſo affirmes, 
* that they were 10 be ſeen in bu time,&C.The like Bochart in bis phaleg.l.n, 
C.4.Alſo Yofſ. 1fago.Chronolog. diſſert.q.c:2.and 3 And Grotius, Anne in|, 
Iede Verit Relig. &c.where we have many cor.curring Teſtimonies of the 
moſt Ancient, touching the univerſal Flozd and its Traditional notices g. 
monglt the Pagars.SoBeroſus makesmention of the Flond and 4rk,wherein 
Noah was preſerved:and Alexander thePolyhiſtorian of the preſervation 
of Animals inthe Arg. artinins( Hiſtoer. Sinic.l.1.p. 12.)tels us, That 
there is great mention of the Floud among#t the Sinic writers, &C, | 
S.. 6. Owen Theolag. lib. 2: cap. -3- pag. 150. Speuky 
expreſſely thus : © That many things concerning the Floyd 
« were extracted out of the ſacred text, every one ſees: 7oſephns Aw 
© iq, lib, 1. Cap. 4. Relates things our of Hierowymus e/£99 ptins, Beres 
© ſi4,, Mnaſers , Nichilas Damaſcenus, The fame "Exſebins, in his 
-* Chrenicon , Out 0t Abyadenus,. and Alexander Polyhiſtor. But many 
© ofthe firſt Mythographers confound the Vniverſal Deluge , with that 
« particular Floud Of Deucalion , or with that of Ogyges ( which long 
« preceded ) ſo that Poſtericie could underſtand neither ove nor t'6- 
* ther. Fohan. (de Lact. de origin. Gent American. lib. I. pag. 115 ) ac- 
*quaints us* That there isa conſtant Tradition of-the Flowd amongſt 
* the /ndians , both in New France., Pers,.&c. But none ſpeaks more 
fully on this Argument, than Preſton, . on the Attributes of God , 
Serm. 3, © The 24. Argument(ſaies he )by which we confirme the 
* Truth of the Scriptures, is caken from the Teſtimonies , that are given 
* rothem by our enemies , the Gentiles themſelves being Judpes : As 
*to.inſtance in the Floud,;, there are many that haye made mention of 
*5t, Thoſe Floaar, that are related by:the ancient Greek Hiſtorians, 
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' caped alon: with bis Familie: among the Chaldeans, 


 Afſrians, under the title of X:/uthras, as before. 


C.6 MNoahs Pagan names, Dove, Raven, oc. 73 
«ome ſo near it , that they muſt needs have the relation of it from tbe 


«Jews, They have ming'ed it with many falſhoods : we have nor the 
© writings of ch2m., bur iragmeats in the writings of others, as of 


- * Alex anger Polyhiſtor in Foſepbas, and Cyril : They ſay that th:re was' 


$4 preat floud, and that there was one Niſurns ( 1 ſuppoſe Xiſathrus ) ro 
© whom Satwrne vev.lcd it ;, and bad him make an Ark. and he did ſo; 
,and gathered ſome of al beaſts intoit,and that the Ark was in, Armenia; 
*andthas the frag ments of it are in Heliopolis. ORs 21" 

F.7. As for the memorie of Noah, it was preſerved amongſt anci= ,,1r.,.eq undey 
ent Beathens , under ſeveral aſſumed names: As among the { hinenſes, thy Names Pron. 
he paſſed under the name of Prozcaxs; who is by them ſaid co have e/ſ- cuvs,Oannes, 

"a bl Xiſurhrus , 
under tbe Fable of A 
0annes ; who had part of a Fi/> and part of Man: as alſo amonglt the eg 

y Among the E- 4 

gjptians and Th:ſſalonians , Noahs memorie was preſerved under the 
Symbol of Promethens ;, as in like manner amongſt the Pe/oponxcſians, he 
was [tiled Fhoronens 3 whom Phoronides Cals wanice F i'v3pu mn, the Fa» 
ther of mew , or the Protop'afF Again, among the Grcicians and Ro- 
mans, Noah paſſed under many fabulous titles; as of Sat#y»e , whom 
Buchart ( phaleg 146. 1. cap. 1.) parallels with Noah in 14 parciculars,as 
before in our Gerealogie of Saturne. Book 2. chap. I. F.6. He was cal- 
ked alſo Javrs , as ſome think from j»; becauſe of Noahs planting Janus. 
Vines: And chat which conficmes the ſame,is, that Zanzs was caraRe- 
riſed, bifrons , one that had a double forchead, looking, wgiow yg 5* 
#jow, forward andbackward ; as Noahſawtwo Ages. Moreover fa- 
cyobiur tels us, that 7anxs was ſtiled Conſivine 4 conſerendo; becauſe SY 
he was the Semvnaric of Mankind : which is parallelto Noah, 2 A. © 45 before B.ze 
rain ſome make Bacchns the ſame with Noah; in that Bacchus is faid ©9+ $:5 & 
to be twice borne , the Planter of Vinrs, &c. That Dencals n and O- 
9)ges were the ſame with Noah,we have already proved, See more of 
Noabs\Ethnic Namesin Dickinſoa's, Delphi Phanicizantes, Diatrib. de 
= _— Ethnicis. Stilling f. Origia.S, book,3 cbap.4.F.8 and chap. 

F. 8. Yeh, we find ſome memorie not- only of Noah, but alſo of the yoahs Dove? 
Raven and Dove fenc forth by Noah, preſerved in ſome fragments a- 
mongſt Pagan writers: Þ So Bochare, in Þis Preface ro Hiſtor.de Animal. b ThusSandf.de 

"44. 5637 OE | arty ) | _ deſcenſ!..Y. 

- |" ag of the aucieat Theologie:( i. e.the Few.ſh ) makes mention of the Dove” ſen! 5a 


Sacrn, 


$1 


74  Ethuli ſpories of the World: Conflagration,&c. B.; 


Sacriz, tels us, * That peradvyenture to the Raven ſent forth by Nu 
* belongs the Greek Fable of the Raven ſent forth by Apollo, which 
© returned not *til after the figges were ripe. But more expreſly in the © 
©* ſame Preface, Bochar: affirmes * That of this hiſtorie of the Dove ſen; 
- © forth by Noah, there are very evident veſtigia or charaQers to ; 
© found in Abydenns, Plutarch,and the Arabians, & c. To concludeihy 
diſcourſe of the Floud; we bave a conciſe, yer clear Hyporypoſis, or Ad. 
umbration givea of it by Ovid, er.lib 1, Fab. 7. | 


Fit fragor & denſi ſunduntur ab ethere nimbs. 


See more in Seneca,lib.z. 2neft.c, 27. And Augnſt. de Civir. Dei lib.1.c, 
12, with Zzaov. Vives thereon, 


CHAP, VII. 


Ethnic Pories of the Worlds Conflagration, 7he 
laſs Judgement, Mans futwre Immortal 
ſtate, from ſacred Oracles. 


' Plato of the Worlds Conflagration. The Stoics &amupo( 1; from thy 
Jews. Teſtimonies ancient and Moderne to confirme rhe ſame, 2.Þy, 
3- 7: ver mgiulper, Pagay notices of the laſt Judgement. The 7ewiſs op 
wion of the Seven T houſaudth year to be the day of Judgement, Plato" 

; thouſand years from Jewiſh Tradition. The opinion of Plato touching 
the Souls Iromoreal ſtate, which be acknowlegeth was conveightd by 
ancient Tradition, Thales, Pherecydes,and ochers touching che Soxls Ink 
mortalities i 


& 1, |= demonſtrated what evident Notices and Tradition 
the Pagers had of the firſt Delnge, or Deſtruion of the 

old World by Water, we now procede to ſhew, what diſcoveries they 

- badofthe aft Conflagration , or Diſulaticx ofthe World by Fire,with 
the day of judgement enſging, and that in [r:5ration of Scripture Tre 
dition , Or Sacred Prophecie, As for the Worlds Diffolution by Fire, 
tbat it was wel known to the Jews,( though we find no mention there- 

- ofin the old Teſtament ) we may ſafely conjeRure. becauſe we find 
it mentioned in a book called Cedrws Libans ; alſo Peter in his ery 


<=  —_© ® => «a a --A aae.c . 


C.9% Plato and the Stoics of the Worlds Conflagration. 75: 
" Foiſtleto the diſperſed fews , chap. 3.v. 9, 10, 11. makes mention of 2.Pe.3. 9,10; 
4promiſe rouching the day of the Loyd, wherein althings ſhould be diſ- 1+ 
{elved, co which poſſibly reters ro Exochs prophecie of che laſt Judge-- 
meat mentioned by at, v. 14,15.and that Pagan writers received 7#de 1415+ | 
their Contemplations Oi the world's Diſſe[ution by fire, from ſome O- 
racles, originally 7ewi/b, ſeems evident. The Peets in their fictions , 
make Pyrrha the wife of Dexcalion ; whereby they {ywbolicly ſignific 
uoto us, that as the world was formerly deſtroyed by Water, fo it 
ſhvuld be again by Fire : for 7p, whence Pyrrha, (onifies fire. £0 
Platoin bis Timew , fol, 22.telsus That the great Vicifſitudes , and Plato's opiaion | 
be Diſolations of the world Srang from Fire and Water : and be begins ory laſt confla, 
: with that by Fire , which he thus expreſſerh : That fable which © fo * 0% 
commun among? you, touching Phazton, the Son of the Sun,hu burning 
— the world with fire , &*c. This, I ſay, wv3s ui, 9% 4a ix01 Nianuyrd d& 
ani; bh F oft io, oþ KD! Beavis Dy mar rag ntlcy 1; de wryar yporav 1000* 
win 7 om 4 ys mv2 woanng agg, bath the fizure of a Fable, but the truth. 
« this ;, there ſbal be a great parallaxe (or change ) of things in Heaven and 
Earth,and in a ſport tine, a great Diſſolution of althings upon the carth, 
reaſon of mach fire, Thus Plato, wbo heie evidently refers the fa- 
bulous ftorie of Pharton's burning the World , to the laſt conflagration, 
$0 Serranwa on this place : *© It is, ſaies he, the commun opir1on of the 
3 thy * Platoniſts , that the World ſhal be deſtroyed by fire: which they 
Ph, *ſignifie by che word Ze poſer, refinement by fire. Plato delivers this 
oh wthe explication of the Egyptian Prieſt, in anſwer. to Solon's m_ 
to's about Pyrrba, Phacton , &c. Tis poſlible this Egypries Prieft, from 
bun whom Solon received chis Tradition , was bimſelf a Jew , though con» 
Lb celed by Plato : however, that the Tradition was originally Jewiſe , 
Im we dourt not but to demonſtrate. 
$. 2. Neither was this the opinion of the P/atorsfts only, but alſo of 
ſome other SetFs of Philoſophers, ſpecially of the Stoice, who genera[- 
10 lyaſſerted , The diſſolution of the World by fire, which they termed, 
the Ter, Expurgation by fire; and that inimitation of, and derivation 
hey from,the Jews. So Sereca, Queſt. Natural. 3.13. The Worlds pee 
ith riod al be by fire. The like Seneca, Epiſt. de Conſelat. ad Polyb. fol 64. 
T4 * There are ſome chings that threaten ruine co the World : and bis 
ire, WW world, which comprebends alchings , 4ivive and human , ſhal, if we 
ere- WW *may believe it , oneday be diflipated , and immerſed in its old con- 
{fuſion and darkneſſe. Again , fo/. 92. he ſpeaks more plainly thus. 
<And whea the time ſhal come, _—_ the world being to be renew- 
| eo 2 - * ed, 
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76 Platoand the Stoics of the Worlds Conflagration.' B, ;, 


*ed, muſt extinguiſh it ſelf, alchings ſhal fal by their own power: 
* and the ſtars ſhal ruſh upon the (tars ; and al mater burning in one 
* fire; What ever now ſhines in the World ſhal then Burne, Gretia, 
in his Anwotat. on 2. Per. 3. 7. acquaints us, * That Seneca had thele 
* Traditions from the Stoics, who called this final diſſolution of the 


< World by fire, #7vg»(,v. This Zeno, of Cittiam, received from 


«< the Phenictans. For Cittinum was a Colonie of the Phenicians,in Cy. 
© pris. Heraclitus received the ſame from the Pythagoreans. Pythas 
* goras had it from the ſews, There is a mention of this Traditiu 
*in the book called Cedrus Libani : as God intimes paſt lu loſe 
© the raines to the watcrs , ſo wil be again les thim looſe to fire, 
© Sophocles, 


Oray Tvess juin) (aver o4(n 
Xpuoww © aidap. 


Heraclitus's opinion hereof is related by Diogenes Laertias, in his 
life,thus,#vz I ni wor, nz” 73 au by Oh mots t TeV cumope ow, Thing 
# one World, and that produced of fire, and ſhal be again reduced inn 
fire. Ovid Metam . lib. 1. fab. 7, expreſſech this lait coaflagration 
thus: ; 


Efee quog, in fatis reminiſcitur afſore tempus , 
Duo mare, quo tellus, correptaq, regia cali 
Araeat, & Mundi moles opereſa laboret. 


Laftantins thinks this ſprang from the $iby//es prophectes:But theſe, at 
Jealt as now exraxt, ſeem ſpurious. I ſhould rather conclude that al 
theſe Eihaic Stories of che laſt conflacration, owe their Original to loine 
7ewiſh Traditions,as it may appear by what fellows. 

S. 3. Beſides what «b/ervations we bave made ont of Heather 
writers; wehavethe ſame confirmed by Chriſtians, both a»cient and 
moderne. Minutins Felix oblerves this to bave been the general per 
ſuaſion of Stoics, Epicureans, and Plaror His words are ( pag.110 ) 
theſe. * Among the Sroics it is a conltant opinion that the humvr ber 
© ing conſumed, chis world ſhal turne into fire: and the Epicartant 
* bave che ſame ſentiment of the conflagration of the Elements: and of 
© ene ruine of che Univerſe. Plato utes , that the parts ot tbe world 
*ſhal now be drowned, and at another time burned, &c. Ard 
«that theſe Prophetic diſcoveries of this final Conflagration , were dil 
* tuſed amongtrhe Geatiles , from ſacred 0racles originally , = 
| _—_— HE « fire 


| G7 =» Pagid Notlees of the 1aft Tugdement, > 77 
*Grmed by what we find to this purpoſe in Amyraldus, Th: ſes Salmar: 


« par- 3: de Reſurrettione, pag. 890. * Some ſhadow ( faies be) of this 
= *:ruch touching the Reſurrection, ſeems to have been apprehended by 
of c choſe , who, in times paſt , held thc world ſhould be purged by. fire ; 


* which the Stoics called ixygwor , purification by fire z whence chey- 
*:firmed it ſhould be ſo reſtored , as that every one ſhould receive a 
$ new life. And although this may ſeem to be fetcht from Zexo's Porch, 
*and ſo to relate to their fate, yet the Stoics derived it from elſe» 
* where; for Zcroafter was of the ſame opinion , as Clemens Alexare 
al * frinus , Strom, 5. and Diogenes Laertius affirmes , that Theopompus, a 
& * Peripatetic Philaſoph-r,drew the ſame from the Diſcipline of zhe {as 
* i. Again Clemens Alexandrinas attributes the ſame perſuzſion to 
$ Heraclitzs , who received it from the Barbaric Philoſophie,i, e. from 
$2 certain conſent of al thoſe men, which amongſt various Nations 
* paſſed for Wiſe men. Which ſeems to have flowed originally bence, 
his {thatGod in times paſt indulged his people with ſome knowlege of che 
Ws ' Deſtruition and Reſffanration of the Vniverſe. Thus Amyraldes.That 
* by the Barbaric Phil:ſophie , whence Heraclitus derived thoſe notions 
- olithe. final conflagration , muſt be meant the Wiſdome of the Jews, we 
| have hereafter ( pare, 2, book I. chap. 4, SY. 1.and B.2, C. 1.5. 1.and 
B 3. C.2.F. 1. ) proved. 
F. 4- But none ſpeaks more fully to this preſent purpoſe than Gro. , py, .. .. 
tins in his Annotat.on 2. Pet. 3.7. a2 meueres | * This, ſaies he, is a 
*moſt ancient Tradition confi: med by Chriſt: we have teſtimonies of 
*this Tradition, in H;/taſpes , the Sybilles , and Sophecles, alſo in O- 
*wvid, Seneca, Lucan, as we have ſhewen in our Annotates,ad lib. I, 
* de veritate Chriitian, Relig. about the end, An Tnaice whereof we 
*have in the obſervation of the Aſtrologers , touching the approache of 
* the Sun towards the carth ,, of which ſee Copernicus, Revolutionum lib. 
and * 3, Cap. 16, &c, Then be concludes thus. * Theſe Celeſtial fires 
* deing jumbled rogether with the Subterraneous, thence that final 


4  Conflagraticn , ſo fatal to the world, ſhal ariſe; as formerly che 

bes *Fload, from the coalition of the Celeſtial waters , and the Subterrar 

- © Ktoys,, &C. : : vu 

i of $ 5- Neither were the Heathens without many broken T7agiti- Pagmn Notices 
ord ons, concerning the laſt /udgemenr, which we may no way dout were gf tle 1aft Fudge» 
\nd conveighed to them , originally, from the 7ewifh Church, or ſacred ment. 

Gife fountain. [es Jews had clear N otzces of the laſt judgemeat, which was 


tenſue upon the worlds Conflagration 3 and that, as we may preſume, 
| pee - peels | & Se from 
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Fude 14, 15, 


The Jewiſh per« 
ſuaſion of the 
7000 year 18 
the day of Judge- 
ment, 


The Platonic 
year an Image 
of the day of 
Judgement. 


_ q 


78 The Platonic year an Ape of the left Judgement: T5) 
from Enech's Prophecie , commun amongſt them , as 7»de intimates, - 


v. 14; 15. or from other Divine Revelations. And more particularly, 
the Jews had a commun , and famous, 7r744ition of the worlds duratin 


GOCO. years, and the TODO years to be the day of Indgement , &c. of 
which ſee Angaſt. de civit.-Dei 1ib, 22. cap. 7+ and Lud. Vives there 
on : alſo CMede , Diatr. 4. pag. 476-t0 491. Broughton likewile, in 
his Principal Poſetsons pag. 14. aflerts the ſame , out of the Jewiſh Rd, 
bines , viz. That the world at the 6&00 Jear by the old expeftation, in 
al liketyhod ſhal end. So Mede( Diatr. 4. pag. 490. ) ſaith, * It is true, 
* the primitive Fathers , ſpecially thoſe that believed che Chil;ad ,cond 
ceived the world ſhould laſt, and the chuceh cherein labor, 6600 
years ; and that the 7000 ſhould be the day of ndgement, and$Sub 
bath , in which the Saints ſhould reign with Chriſt their Lord ; according 
to the Jewiſh per (uaſion. New that the Heathens had ſome fragment, 
and Traditions hereof may be evinced out of Plato, de repub. lib, 
10. fol. 625.where he thus Philoſophiſerh, © Seing the ſoul is immorty|, 
* andpatient of Iabor , we muſt, by a kind of pleaſing violence, fol 
© low on towards the Celeſtial bliſſe , that we may be friends to our 
© ſelves, and the Gods, and Yifors in that long paſſage of the chow 
ſand years , &c. His own words are theſe, y w9va7J, v;, & 75 yuanre 
Togecn ls Srennau Sejuir To meg uper » that we may live happily bere, and 
in the thouſand years,when we come to them. Here Plato makes mention 


012755 T0p;:6; , Of 4 paſſage of a thouſand years , which comes very 


near the forenamed ]ew:/b Tradition of the 7000 year beirg the day 
of Judgement : whence ſprang that notion of Ann Platenicia , the 
Platonic year ; which I take to be the ſame with, or at leaſt a cor. 
rupt imitation of the Jewi/5 7 000 yeay, wherein they place the day of 
Indgem nt. Again Plato, inthe famelib. 10 de Repwb. fcl.614. men- 
tions a Phenician or Egyptian Fable of Gods righteows Judgement in that 
reat Platonic year, bis words follow: © Truly I wil relate to thee a Fa* 

© ble of Herws Armenizs , an excellent perſonage , of the Stock of 
< Pamphilixs , who being raiſed from the dead, related thoſe things 
©he ſaw in Hel. He ſaid therefore, that after his ſoul was ſeparated 
© from his bodie, he travelled with many; and come into a certain 
© Divine Place, in which he law two hiatas*s or breaches of earth ve- 
< ry near unto him, alſo two others above in heaven. Between theſe 
thiatus's there ſate Judges ; who after they had paſſed judgement on 
< the ſouls of men deceaſed, commanded the juſt to aſcend on the right 
* hand; intochenpper place of Heaven, wich che —_ of 
er 


- = © = mw 
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it ſelf baving put of the laſt bodie , periſheth, &c. Upon this 


ae _ 


C7 A Catholic fame of the Souls immortalities 79 
*heir jadgement hung before them; but the unjuſt , on the contrary, 


- * they commanded to paſſe to the left hand, into the lower place, 


« with mewoires Of al that they perpetrated in their. life time , bangitig 
«behind them, - Thus Plato: and Serranxs on this place addes , that 
© F/ato here, to demonſtrate the juſt judgement of God, brings a 
«certain 300, fable , ( or 5102 ) taken from the Do&rive of the E- 
© expriens , Ot Phenicians. That Plato derived theſe his contemplati- 
ox; of the lalt judgement from the Moſaic Dofrine, is rationally ar- 

ed by Lud. Vos , in Anguſt de crvit. Dei lib. 22- cap, 28. Thus 


Enſebius ( lib. 2-prepar.evang.) ſuppoſeth; that Plato received by 


Tradition , from the Afoſaic doctrine, both the mutation of rhe 


' «world, and the Reſarrefion, and judgement of the damned in Hel. 


* For Plato relates, that time being expired, tbe terrene ſtock of 


- + mankind ſhould come ander a DefeRion ; and the world ſhould be 


* agitated with unwonted manners; yea ſhaken with the vaſt De- 
* tru&tion ofal liviog things : Then, after ſome time, it ſhould be 
* apain ſerled by the endeavor of the ſuprenie God ; who , that the 
"world might not fal in pieces, and periſh, wil again receive the 
© Goyernement thereof, and adde to it Eternal youth and Immortali- 
(tie. | | Thy 
\$. 6. Yea there ſeems to have been a Catholic Fawe and Traditi- : 
an diffuſed among mankind, touching the Reſarretiiov , Laſt Judges Pagan fray- 


ments of the Res 


w:1t, and /mmortalitic of the Soul, which could not , as we way ra- ,,,,o;, 1 

tionally conceive, have its original from any other , fave the ſacred 7udgement, and 
tain of Iſrael. Socrates is bro | 

philoſophiſing on che ſouls ſ=b/;ſting , and duration after the Bodies diſ+-9f the Soul, 

ſolution ; and upon a ſuppoſition of Cebes , that this duration 'migbe 


belong , bur not eternal , Socrates undertakes to demonſtrate , That 


wens Souls endure for ever. His-words are, KiCns Hi wo! ifs nur p86 prot 
Eyaop3r, #0:\vygo wg? 1 Elrar uxlus ow wnr@* KANE THe d Suey Tam 
7, w)e00a I owaera, x-n0Arans Krerpi|aom 1 oys ys 73 TIw7e70v 
ua greairIou 1w 7H, amnmon?, © i-wl7d Jim 9drar@ yuvyis bar © 
int wus y* ds amt o hon 3; revnrel, Cebes , truly ſeems to grant 
toi wnto me, that the ſoul i more laſting than the bogie : but this remains 
nucrrtain toal, whether the ſoul , after the conſumption of many bodies , 

Queſtion 
Socrates begins a new Diſpute , and proves , That the ſowl: never: pe- 
riteth, becauſe 3t mes Ffiritual and wirouirour@. What: Plato: means 
by bis eznxirn7Q) is wel explained Þy Alcinewsy of Plato's Dettrive , 


ughrt in by Plato, ( Phede fel. g1) Inmortal State 
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oo} Plato's aſſerting the Souls Immortalitic.. Bio 
Cap-25 t AU roxirnzer iN ano? Bec. Plato ſaiththat the ſoul ww ſelf ma 
bile , becauſe it bath aniinnate ,' or connate life,: ever atting of it ſelf. Far,: 


ther , Plato, in'his Time, Philebar, Phaarm,' Mines, Books of contmun 
wealth, and epiſtles, over and again proves the [tmmortalitie of the ſoul: 


a Ariflotles de 
animi immo/ta- 
litate,ac Divin:* s k ang webs F 
tate ſenſit,ac di- Yea, 2 Ariſtotle bimſelt, albert in his /:b. 1. de Amma. he ſeems ty 


xit 942 ſuperio- rejeR his Maſter Plato's «vrexirnror, yet elſewhere be ſeems inclined 

res,Chald e>V)- tg aſſert the ſouls immortalitie , ſo lib. 1. de anima text. 4. he deſcrity 

thagor as, Aratus BY oo \ SF oo oF - - by : oy , . * 
the Soul 429 vo dwyii 13», to be void of paſſion and mixture, 1, e Sim- 


Mercunius Triſ- - : 6 ps a 
megiſtus, exinde ple andincorruptible. So again,texiu 7. T9 wh zi 2nTEon in driv onus 


Phzlo, & Mai: T&* 6 Se ves goed; what us ſenſible is corporeal ,) but the mind « ſepw 

cus Tul:us rate, \. E. sncorporeal , and ſpiritual : whence he concludes, rcxtu 19, 

y 1s ng el 20. zwerdrls fi ar, &C. The mind alune # (eparate, what ever it y, 

1.9 ? * and this alone ts immortal , and eternal. See more of this Þh. Gram« 

« wat pref.. ad Ariſt. de Anim. and Voſſ. 1dol. lib./1.c 10. Plaro, in 

Pagan ſrrz- Phedo, telsus , Thatmen ould reyive, and from the State of dead 

ments of the Re- © become living ;\ ard the ſouls of dead men ſhould remain; and that, 

ſureflion , laſt * in thoſe who were good, better, but in thoſe who were bad, worſe. 

J-u1gement, and Again, Plato ( or who everelſe were the compoſer ) epif. 7. gives us 

 -; 1 Boy ſome account of the conveyance. of theſe Traditions , rouctuog the | 

* Souls final Judgement and Immortalitie. His words are t/ti5:99w 4! 

s r6.at17., &c., We muſt ulmaies give credence to' the \ Ancient and. Sts 

' ered Traditions; which declare unto wss that the ſoul w immortal , and 

that it hath Fadges, and:recaveith great ' uagement , whin t14 ſeparate 

from the ba tie. | This a#1 ads & i8:95 agy©* , ancient and ſacred word, 

. . OriTradition., whereby they cameto underſtand the Immortalitie of 

4. + 2-cheſoukand-its future ſtate, P/aro, elſewhere', (as we have obſer 

ved :[tiles/S#0: x; 653i reg& ay 2 ,'a Divintiand more [ure word, Fit 

havihg proved the ſouls 7mmortalieie, &c. by the beſt rational ar- 

*guments he could produce , he concludes, th:re was a Divine au 

more ſure word, or Tradition, whereby it might be known :; This Divme 

and more ſure word was no other than the Divine Scriptures , termed. 

'Vergy..t. 19. a more lure word of Proph:cie, as we-ſhal hereafter prove. 

{Fhe firſt Founders of Grechan Philoſophic,T hales , Pherecydes , and Pr 

thagoras ,*( who much tradedin' oriental , and Jewiſh, Tradition) 

were very poſitive.in their Afertions, touching the ſouls Immortdy 
Tic 3 Plutarch.,. 10.'de Placent.' Philoſ making mention of T hales, 

-P1thegoras" their Heroes, on Demons, ſaies;,' rhiy held them to' be, wah 

proper; $v\;% ; 39 oor 4.rmn:gi Soult ſeparate'from bodies,” Moreover Plats 

fabtei'of rhe ſouls Drſcentuinto.the bodie , and Aſcent a$ain wnto Fm 

; ' 


bl 


C8: Philoſophers aftert the Bodits Reſurreffhon. $1 


ie, ſeems borrowed from 1efes. » Thales Mile/ira , the Head of the de act 
Jonic Philoſophers, defined the ſoul , puny &:} xipyror x evToulvzrov, 4 no iaeicice. 
Bring alwaies mobile ana ſelf mebile. And Diogenes Laertias ſaies of rm, id quod 
this Thales , Ivtor d's 2, aur s ToaTON Emin of Sy m2; nas vgs riyuor, Some Cato a Mole * 
ay , that be was the first that affirmed the ſoul was immortal, i.e. Tales atus 
was the farſt chat diſcourſed phz/:ſophicly , of the ſouls Immortaline ; ow pa | 
which he learned whilſt he was in Zgypr, by Tradition, originally 5,4 8 "jy ” 
from the 7:w5/þ Church , or Patriarchs, as we have proved in what 
follows of T hales's Philoſophie. Pherecydes Syrm, Pythagoras's maſter, 
afferted the ſame touching the ſouls 492p277z, Immortalitie , and fu- 
ture fate : which he received by Tradition immediately from the Phe- 

; wicians { he himſelf being deſcended from them) but originally from 
the Jews , as we bave endeavored to demonſtrate, in the account of 


3 7 & Mm & > © vWF 


in him, and his philoſophic. Diogenes Larrtius , in his proeme, tels us, FE 
ad Oilnoua 5 aI2Sromom x7! 155 Mays 619) 7635 oy F685, of Lnodm de Tuſc:s, "ha 
Jt, eres, Theopompa affirmed , that according to the Mags men ſhould re* [airs that Pherge 
ſe, vive and be immortal. That the Mags traduced this, as other pie. £34cs was the 
$ US cesof their Phileſophie,from the Church of God originally, we have os _ aſſer- 
the endeayored to prove , in whar follows of their philofophic . Ceſar, in que one” 
of his commentaries , de bel/o Gal. 1ib.1. And YValerins Maximus, lib. 2, Soul;ond thar\ 
Sas cap. 6. afſert the ſame of the Dy«ides, namely, that they had this par= this opinion was 


and ticular and firong perſuaſion that the ſouls of men prriſhednot, So Steuchus #itr bim con fir- 

wel BW Eugabinede peren. Philoſ.1.g.c 1. faies,* That by moſt ancient Tradition, "7 #5 Schar 
*that there are rewards for Virtue and vice after death, ſeeing it does ad- Is 

e of 'mirably anſwer to the heavenly reveled wiſdome, it is neceſſarie 

dler- BY *hat ic have a like origine and fountain , &c. Yea, beſides what bas 

Foe *deen mentioned, Owen , Theol. lib. 1. cap. $.addes, © That throughs 

*qut America, there were ſcarce any who douted hereof, yea; ſome 

e 4nd *had received Traditions of the laſt Xr(#rrefion, and that before our 

wo By * Zaropeans arrived in thoſe parts, From whence be argues , that 

ed. Wi *rhere bad obtained a Catholic fame touching ſuture Judgement, 

ror. By * which perſuaſion was accompanied with a preſumption of the ſouls 

d 2; i *Immortaſitie ; which chough it might be demonſtrated by reaſon, 

io) Wl * yer ſeing it gained credence rather amongſt the vulgar fore than a- 

rid Bi *mongſt the Sophiſts , cannot be aſſcribed to any other than Tradi- 

;, 4d i ion. Whence he concludes, al theſe things, as "ti evident, were con» 

, B weighed —_— al mankind , from meſt ancient Traditi.n, &c, Thus 


P ans allo Sandford, Deſcenſul, 2. F. 94. tels us , that whatever the Anci- 
Fob Wh £96 philoſepiiſed , touching the various Mates of ſouls, in the Sun 
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and ſoon, &c. this may be not without the Imitation of ſacreq 
Scriptures , referred to the Heavenly manſions. And when Pl 
ztarch ſaies , that the Sun who gave the mind receives it againg how nex . 
does this come to that of Salomun , Ecclef, 12. g« The Firit returm 
zo God that gave it. We may affirme the ſame of the Indians : Straby, 
kb. 15; affirmes , that the Brachmans fabled the ſame with Plato, @) 
acbaps;as Juyne, touching _the Immortalitie of the (oul ; and that herein 
they did 5:waoir & avis Soyuan , Symboliſe in Dogmes with the Grecian, 
Steuchur Engubin, De Peren. Phileſoph. 1. 9. C. 12. ſaith, *Tha 
* there is a wonderful concord both of the Romasy,& alſo of the Gre 
© cian Philoſophie with the Hebraic , touching the Condition of ſouls, 
* whether we regard their Origine,and their Nature , and Properti, 
© or their f#t«re State after departure from the bodie, Yea, accor« 
ding to the atteſtation of Hackwel, and other of our Engliſh men, 
who viewed', An. 1595. thoſe oriental parts, the Bamianes , Tndian 
Prieſts, inhabiting Cambaiaaffirme, That the ſoul returnes whence it 
came ; and that there is a Reſurreftion of the bodie , &c. The reſur- 
retion of the bodie, and its Re#350z with the ſoul , is ſuppoſed to 
have been preſerved & tranſmitted among the Heathen Philoſophers, 
under that corrupt perſuaſion of their ſouls, wy yung, rermedaila 
weleuouperurs, and nearyyurncie, Tranſanimation, Afigration fron bn 
die to bodie, and Regeneration. Which not only the Pythagereans, 
but alſo many other,Philoſophers,' both or;e»ta/ and more weferw, 
maintained; as the Egyptians according to Herodotus ; who , (airs 
Pythagoras , bad this Tradition from them. The like Fu/ins Ceſar, lib, 
6. affirmes of the Dr#ides, in France. And Appiauns, in Celtich, 
affirmes the ſame of the Germans. Yea foſephus , Antiquit. lib. 
IS.- cap.-2, affirmes the ſame of the Phariſees, Thus Yoſſins Igolelae. 
lib. 1. cap. 10. *It was ( faith he ) the commun confent of Nations, | 
* that the ſoul ſubſiſted after it's ſeparation from the Bodie; yea a* | 
©mong many there were reliques of its reconjunRion with the bodie, | 
*which we cal the Reſurre&tion. But this they greatly corruptedin Wl | 
* that of the , werewluywrs erempſuchoſir, 8c, Thus we have de 
monſtrated what evident notices the Heathzns bad of the laſt confle 
gration, wittFthe enſuing 1adgement, and mans immortal ſtate ;andal 
from ſacred oracles , and Tradition, = ; 

i 
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C8. The Clavis wir an imitation of the tower of Babel, $3 


CHA P. VII. 
of the Giants war , the Fewiſh Aſies , &c- 


Gen, 11.4.The building the Tower of Babel expreſſed by the Pagans, 
under the Symbol of the Giants War,&c. Thoſe who were under the con- 
{uſu at Babel called wieome , men of aiviaed tongues, Gen. 10.8, 5s. 
193 4Giant , thence the Giants war. Appions fable of the Jews wor- 
ſhipping the Golden head of an Aſſe , whence 3t ſprang. Nuw. 19. 


18. 11-2 Ps jav, which Appion interprets the Head of an Aſſe. gainſt the Iſvac. 
Tacitus's fable of Aſſes diſcovering wels to the Fews in the Wilderneſſe , lncswas couched 


Ethnic Imit ations of Samſons Foxes , and Jonah's Whale. How theſe 
Traditions came to be corrupteds | 


$1. þ Fer piece ofSacred Hiſtorse refers to the Tower of Babel, 


its Strafttazre, and the Confu/ron, which happened thereon , 
mentioned, Gey. 11.4. whereot we find many remarquable Traditions 
ſcattered up and down amongſt Pagar writers. Thus Bechart, in his 
Preface to Phaleg, abour the middle ; © W bat follows ( ſaies he ) con- 


© various parts of the Earth, is related in expreſſe words by 4bydenas, 
"3nd Eupolemas, in Cyrillus, and Enſebins, &c. Bochart here proves 
at large, that upon this d3/pextio» the Nations were peopled by ſuch 


- asare mentioned in Scripture. So in his Phaleg 1/16. 1. cap. 13. Bochart 


pives Qs a deſcription of the Tower of Babel , out of Herodotus, parallel 
to that of the Scripture» And whereas *tis ſaid,Gen, 11. 9. that *Twas 
called Babel , becauſe the Lord confounded their Language, hence Pagan 
writers called tboſe of this diſperſion , and their ſucceſſors , peonee, 
wen of divided tongues , SO Hom. Iliad. e. yo! pegemas f Vipaway y gene* 
rations of men having diviacd tongues , i. e- ſaies Dydimns peueeioperlu 
vw paris gry , of men having a divided Specch- So Owen Theoteg. lib. 
3» cap. 4. *The Confuſion of Tongues was about the 101 year after 
*the Floud, when men were made, us-;7:;, of divided T ongaes.lt has 
? been the commun opinion of Antiquitie, that men were called ug-:Tec, 
"from that diviſion of Tongues , which they ſuffered at the building 
:9\Babel , &c, Again, Gey. To. 8, 9, Nimred the Head of this fa- 

Tra -—._- 


fable of the Gi- 


The Giants wa 5 


the Tower of Ba< 
*cerning the Tower of Babel, its firuRure, and the confuſion of Tongues bel , ec. 
Fenſuing thereon, alſo. of its Bui/ders being diſperſed throughont Ger. 11:3. 


wheace the Poets fabulous ſtories of their Gigantomachia , Or Giantswy 
againſt Heaven, which is excellently deſcribed by Ovid, etaph. lib, 
fab. 5+ de Gigant. , | _— 
Afﬀettaſſe ferunt Regnum (eleſte Gigantes, 
Altaq, congeſtos ſtruxiſſe ad ſidera montes. 

Thus Sti/lingf. Origin. S. book, 3. chap, 5.* The Giants making war z; 
* cainſt heaven , was Onely a Poetical adumbration of the defigne x 
© rh&building of Babel , whoſe top in the Scripture,Ges. 11. 4. is ſid 
*ro reach to Heaven , 'DWI, which in the Hebrew ſignifies Only a 
* creat heigbt,&c. The like PreZZon on the Attributes, Ser. 3. pag. $3, 
* ( edit. 23, )* Abjdennus affirmeth that it was a commun opinion, thy 
« the men, whom the Earth brought torth , gathered chemſelyes toge. 
«ther, and builded a great Tower, which was Babel; and the God 
e being angry with it threw it down , with a great wind ; and thence 

© ſprang the confuſion of Tongues , &c. 
Others refer the ſtorie of the Giants war, to the Canaantes , their 
war againſt the Iſraelites; SO Sandford , de D-ſcenſu Chriſti 1. 1,%2; 
20 © Irs manifeſt, that the Poets ſucked in this whole Hiſtorie of the 
my qa By © Giants war , from the Hebrew Monuments ; and chat the war waged 
bar Grgantes it. * apainſt the Canaenizes , was the fountain whence Grece drank molt 
los,quorum apud * things, which they fable touching their Giants, &c, Thus alſo 
Portas baud in- © Dickinſon, asin the margine;of which ſee more B, 2. C. 5: Se4.3, of 
ſrequens 6a: Hercules parallel with Fo/6#a, Though the former reference of J+- 
® ry chart ſeem more authentic, yet we need not exclude this later of 
rum retiquias ; Sandford ; for it is apparent , thatthe A— differed much in 
e&> Deos,qui (ut-the application of their fables; and applied the ſame to different pers 
fingunt)ex Z- ſons, and times, as their humor inclined them : whence we may wel 


 Eypto proven'-. 11ow that ſome of them ſhould refer the Giants war,to the Canaanites; 


verſus - 

7 rnb as others, to the Bnuil/ders of Babel, 

prelio dimicas Re G BE: 
bant, Iſraelites extutiſſe; quia & iph ex Agypto proceſſeruat,Ogumg, Anakeorum omnium\tuire temporis facit 
Piincipem devicerunt ;, cuſque Regain, quod Terra Giganrum vocar: ſolet,ia ditionem ſuam redcgerad, 
nam autem ob cauſam Dii tandem 4ift1 , furrint Iſraelite, zn promntu eft explicare: notum quippe bomints 
pios > fideles ab Anbreis appellars D'TINT 39 5. e. filios Dei. Hinc ergo Priſci illi Greci,quinas 
modo Hebraicas Hiſtorias & ves geftas, [ed etiam Phraſes modoſq; loquends, wel ab ipfis Hebrais, vi 4 
Phcenicibus edofti ſunt, 1ſraelitas Dei filiosappellare didiceruat, tandem vero &> Deos, lia [aner ni fort 
per Deos intcllexerunt nos omnes Iſraclitas, ſed Moſem duntazat > Joſhuam: quos ipſe prius in Perm 
albumaefarie cum retuliſſeat, jam tum nequifſume coleba4t; illum Bacchi nomine, hunc Apolliais ſove Berth 
ls, Dickinſon Deiphi phaniciz, cap. z. & 2; 


94 The Giants war a fable of the builders of Babel. C:Y 


ion; who were engaged in this deſigne of building Babel, is called 
a Mighty ene ; where the Hebrew 123 fignifies a Giant or Mighty my; 


1 
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Cn The Fews worſhip the Golden head of an Aſie: 85 


>$. 2. To this we may adde that fable of :he Jews worſviping the gold- 
## Head of an Aſſe in the Temple at feruſalem , which ſeems evidently 
a miſtaken tradition of fome Hebrew Storie, Name , or Thing, The 
firſt inventor of this figment was Appion Grammaticus , who was an E= 
ian ,. and lived under 7berius, the occaſion whereof is variouſly 


The fable of the - 
Jews Worſhip, 
ing the golden 
head of an Aſſe, 


given by the Learned. Tanaqnillca Faber , of Canin Normanidie, gives 


this originstion hereof, "There was a place of the Heliopolitan prefeg 
(Rarein Egypt, where Onizs buildeda Temple after the Jewiſh Rite,cal- 
$ [ed Ovis yagi, the Region of Onixe, and the Temple it ſelf was called 
« Ofieizzgr, the Temple of Onins , or Oriner; which thoſe of e4lexandria 
«ſo underſtood, as if it bad been taken vv 53 ve, from an Aſſe wor- 


«ſhiped there . Bochart de: Animal. Sacr. 1 2. cap. 18. fel, 226.gives this 


account hereof. 1. We find God ſtifed in Script. 12 4adad, alone; fo Dext. 


32,wbicbbeing of the ſame,or ofa like ſound with T1 boged,a wild Aſſe, 


He( 8.9. theſe calumniating profave Heathens , by a blaſphemous allu« 
bon, interpret tbe former by the later. 2, *Yet becauſe 4ppion was an 
- Exypoan, 1 had rather ( addes Bochart) fetch the origination of this 
« fable from the Egyptian tongue; wherein New is the ſame with 5 3y©&- 
*48 Aſſe: whence thoſe profane Gentiles interpret what is attributed to- 
God, Nam. 9.18, 20, 23. &c, IVR P5140, toſignifie an Aſſe. For 
* the Ancients founded MTV !D pi-jao, Or mridw pieyo, as in Prophyrie. 
*Wherefore when the Egyptians read in the facred Scripture, or often. 


heard from the Jews,that the Prie/# conſulted in'the SanRuarie or holy. 


folace , F\NTV! 'D p3-140, the month of the Lord,and that pi-jao ſaid,ce.they 
© ;:mpiouſly feigned, that p:eo, 5. e, in the-Egyptian tongue, an Aſe, was. 
worſhiped by the ews. Thus Bochart. OwenT beolog. lib. 5, C. 10. pag. 
379- refers this fable to Arons Calf. His words are theſe. From Arons 
\calf ſome took occaſion] of coining that famous figment of an 4ſes 
*o0lden head, worſhiped-by the Jews, in the Temple at 7era/alem. Tis 
poſſible this fabie ofthe Jews worſhiping the bead of an Aſſe, might have 
its riſe from that Prophecie touching the Jewiſh 17:ſ7as's riding on an 
Aﬀe,as Gen. 49. 11. of which before, B, 2. C. 3. | 

$.3.We may refer hereto, what is mentioned by Tacitzs and Platarch, 


Tacitus"s fable 


of the Jews hae 


touching the 7ews 3 who when they thirſted in the Wilderneſſe, bad els wing wels of wa. 
diſcovered to them by Aſſes; whereof Heinſins gives us this account,*] **r diſcovered to 


*dono way dout (faies-be) but.chat this error ſprang from Anachro. 


- *niſme,and confuſion of Hiſtories: which 1 ſuppoſe might have its riſe , 


*rom what they had heard touching the Aſſes cheek, wherewith Samſon 
"Nlew a thouſand menzand from whence by Samſons prayers there ſprang 
2 ſountain, &c.But Bocharr,de Animal S. part.1, 12.618 fal.227. gives: 


them by Aſſes in: 
the Tilderarſe,. 


86 * How 7ewiſh Traditions came to be corrupted, 35; 
another occount of this fable, *We conceive, that when 7 acrt#:affieny 
i cum grex afinorum agreſtſs e paſtu in rup? uemore opac a conceſſit, ſecuty 
* Moſerconjett nra herbidi ſols laygas aqnar #'venas aperitJhe does hereby 
« deſcribe the deſert of El:m, wherein, atter long thirit, the 1/-arlity 
| © had fainted, bad not God, by a miracle, ſweetned the bitter wg, 
* ters, and at length in the Palmetree ſhade, opened ſo many fouys 
& tains, as there were Tribes of the people, Z&xoa,. 15. 27. Elim;in 
© the Hebrew 2'>»8, Fignifies Fields. But Joſephus, Antiq. l, 3c, 
*1. for E/im, reads iaiv , as if it had its original from Aſſes, For amo 
©the Aſſyrian 1lim ſignifies Aſer, Whether this fable , which Ply 
rzarch and Tacitas relare, touching the Aſſes diſcovering Fountains 
*ro the 7ews in the deſart, ſprang hence , yea or no, I leave to others 
*tojudge. Thus Bochart. 
&. 4. We may adde hereto other Ethnic fables, which were of 7ewjp 
An Ethnic 0Yi7ination, *I ſhal content my ſelf with one or two mentioned by Z's 
mmitationof chart , in his preface ro Hiftor. de Animal. S. In memorie ( faieshe) 
; Samſons foxes. © of Samſons Foxes, Ind, 15. 4+ there were let looſe in the circargt 
-* Rome, about the middle of Apr! foxes with firebrands. W hereunto 
« appertaines that which the Bzotians, who ſprang partly from the Phe. 
* zicians boaſt of themſelves, thar they could Kindle any thing by 
© means of a torch affixtto a foxe: andehat of Lycophron a C'lician,by 
*whom a fox is termed a«umveis, from its ſhinivg tail ; or froma 
A fable of Jo» * torch bound to its tail. The ſame Bochart tels us, * That the great fiſh, 
naps Whale. © which ſwallowed up Jonab , although it be called a whale , -44at. 12, 
*40, and by the Lxx Jon. 2. 1. Yet it was not a whale properly 
Ecalled, but a dog fiſh , called Carchariasr. Therefore in the Grecian 
« fables, Hercwles ,is ſaid to bave bin ſwallowed up of a dog, and to have Wl £ 
« layen three dayes in his [»rrals. Which fable ſprang from the ſacred 
© hiltorie, ronching 70xah, the Hebrew Prophet; as *cis evident to al. 
S. 5. Thus we have gleaned up many fragments and broken Trad, 
tions of Pagan writers, inimiration of, and derivation from, ſacred fe 
 Bluwtheſe Je- Ties and Records. 1 ſhal conclude this Diſcourſe with ſome account how 
wiſh Tradztio:s theſe ſacred Traditions came to be fo depraved and converted into fa 
Came 'o be cor- bulous narrations : wherein 1 ſhal follow the 24/1954 of learned Bu 
Pages. chart , and Stillingfleet, who have given us a good origination 
hereof, Srillingf. Origin, S. book. 3, cap. 5. Set. 1, &c. pag. 578. 
tels us,*Tbat it fared with this Tradition of the firſt Ages of the World, $ 
© as with a perſon who bath a long time travelled in forreign parts; 
© thatthrough its continual paſſing from ne Age to another, and the 
| n= — © yan 
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Gi _ Paran Laws from Jewiſh... 87 
« yarions homors, texpers, and Deſignes of men, it received ſtrayge 


'y 

tu © deſymiſes and alcerations as-to its outward favor , and complexion, 
eby WH *bue yer chere are ſome certain marques remaining on ir, by which we 
ity «find out its true original. As for the cauſes of this depravation they 


arc either more geveral , or more particular, The general cauſes or 
| means, whereby theſe 7e9:/5 Traditions came to be corrupted by the 
Heathens were, | 


1. The gradual decay of knowlege, and increaſe of Bayrbari/me 


Wits 2, The gradual increaſe of 1dolatrie . 3, The confuſion of Languages. 
Js WH 4. The Fiftions of Poers, The particular courſes which the 3ytholo* 
ains giſt took to deſguiſe ancient Traditions, were, 1. By attributing what 
hers was done by the great founders ,of Mankind, to ſome of their own 

Nation; as Noah's floud to Deaucalion, &c. 2, By caking the 1diome 
wif ofthe Oriental Languages in a proper ſenſe. 3, By altering the names 
Bos in ancient Traditions. 4, In Equivecal phraſes , by omitting the ſenſe 


be) which was more obvious and proper , and aſſuming that which was 

:3© WW more remote and fabulons. 5. By aſfcribing the Actions of ſeveral. 
nt perſons to one, who was the firlt or chief of them. Of al wbich more- 
be. fully bereafter. 


by a SARI =o: . 4 
by n _-— = 
if | CHAP.:-IX, 

'b Pagan Laws imitation of Fewiſh. 

wo Dent. 4. 5, 6. Jewiſh Laws the fountain of Pagan,as Plato,Diodorus,ec. 
wed The Grecian Laws tradxced from the Moſaic. Plato of the Grecian 
1 | degiſlatore. Minos's Cretian Laws origially from the Jews, Lycur- 
tt gus and Solon received their Laws originally from the Jews. Attic 
for Laws of Judaic origine, Plato's Laws of Jewiſh origine. His College 
DW from the [ewiſhSanedrim : So likewiſe his ordering of Prieſts, Excom- 
fa munications, &c. Roman Laws derived from the 1ews. Numa Pome 
Bis Pe, Pythagoras, and Zeleuchus received their 1rſtitntes from the 
tion a | 


8, Ll : - = 
rl, Is Aving gone through many ancient pieces of M4ythologie, and 
ns;  * '# Pagan ſtories ,,and demopltrated their 7radattion from ſacred 
| oe ff vie, wie now procede to a filth piece of Philelegic, Which regards 
p $727) mm Am 


Dent. 4. 5, be 


LW . Pagan Laws from Jewiſh, | Cx 
Human Law! ; which , we dout not, but to demonſtrate, bad thei 


Oorigine if derivation from , and imitation of, Divine Laws , — 


cated to the 7ewih Church. This may be firſt demontirated from 


great Prophetic Oracle or Prediition , laid down by the Spirit of Gog, 


Deut. 4. 5, 6. Behold 1 have taught you ftarntes and judgement 5,eving 
the Lord my God commanaeth me, keep therefore, and do them, for thi 
your wiſdome and Jour underſtanding in the ſight of the Nations , which 
ſal heavy al theſe ſtatntes,, and ſay , Surely thus great Nation u a mi, 
and underFtanding people. As ifhe had ſaid , theſe Sratwres and judge 
ments , which have imparted to you , as the moth of God , the great 


Legiſlater , carrie ſo much of equicie and Wiſdome in them , that the 
very blind Heathens , upon notices given of them, ſhal greatly a6 


mire, and readily embrace them as being the moſt exaR 1dea ard plats 
forme for the governement of their civil Polrccs , and Societies, 

S. 2, That Pagan Laws were derived from the Divire Statute, 
impoſed on the pewiſh Nation, may be demonlirated from the very 
confeſſions of pagan Legiſlators themſelves. Plato , de Legibus, lik. 4 
conteſſeth, that al Laws came from God ; and chat no mortal man was 
the founder of Laws , His words are 911% & unStre veuo9eroey wild, 
&c. No mortal man ought $0 inſtitute any Law 4,1 e, without conſulting 
ſome Divine Oracle, Whence al thefirit Legiſlators , Afinos , Lyews 
gu, Numa, ZTalrwcw, &c. pretended, hey received their Law 


trom the Gods Apollo, Minerva, &c. though indeed they were but | 


broken T7aadirions of thoſe Inſtitutes, which were impoſed on the 5+ 
wiſh Church by the God of 1/rae/. This is wel obſerved by Own, 
( Theol. lib. 4 Cap. 4. pag. 332+ )* The wiſer ofthe Heathens knew ul 
<wel., that al Right , and Power derived its origine from God him- 
*ſelf, For whereas al power is, wY' Whoxlw', ſeated in God, they 
* molt rightly ſuppoſed, that none could be duely partaker thereof, but 
* by kim, and thence they judged it moſt equal, that al Zaws impoſed 


© on theſocictie of the people, ſhould low from his Divixe 5 ſtitatm, 


This Truth chey either ſaw, orheard to be conſigned in the Afoſar, 
© 104098944 , Legiſiarion, Hence the moſt famous Legiſlators among{ 
© the Gentiles, Zalencus, Lycurgus, Mines, and Nnma teigned, 


* that they received thoſe Laws , whereby they intended to oblige the. 


© people, from I know not what Gods , viz. Nama pretended be had 
* bis Laws from the Nymph Eyeria, in the Arecine Grove ; Am 
«from J#piter , inthe Cretenfiax Den; LTycurgns from Appollo, at De 
#8; Zerncer Comm OIIOG "PII WILLY ate FFRS 
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0.55 Moſaic teftitntes the original Tdea of Laws, 39 
| Lone their original to any other, than ſome commun fame, or Tradi- 


\tion of this /ſraclitic Leqgiſlatoy. Thus Heraclitxs, (cited by Stobeas , 
awy fol; 4$.) ſaich-expreſſely, veipwr7a: wavreg0; x pdpw mirc rh wat 


206, vat de0s of Sale” kogrit COOL dncovr TIzArr 9 aged? wel. X) m4” 
_ yrs, © Al hieman laws are nouriſht by one Divine law, &Cc; - 
huh ''&, 3. Yea, ic ſeems evident, and chat from the confeſſion of 


gan writers themſelves , as wel as from Jews and Chriſtians that the 
94; i Moſaic inſtitutes or Laws wereot al moſt ancient , and the fountain 
Kage ofthe choiceſt Pagan Conſtitutions, or Laws. Thus Dioderns Siculus, 
Preat Biblioth. 116.1; According to that ancient inſtitution of Life , which was 
it the in Egypt » wnder the Gods, and Heroes in thoſe fabulous times, it ts ſaid, 
' (& WW that Moſes was the firſt, who perſnaaded the prople to uſe writen Laws,and 
Plate to live thereby , Manas aindpe x79 Suxi wyar, ow [17 ixarurar win” 
ta, und} fper , Moſes , a man commemorated to have been of agreat ſoul , 
wt,  andwcl ordered life. Thus Dioderns,, whereof we bavethis .explication 
very Wl given us by 4Zariavatbe Jeſuite, in bis preface to Geneſizt, * Moſes , 
ib. 4 «after the invention of Leters , was the firſt of al that perſuaded tbe 
1 wu Wl *people to uſe writen Laws : which is produced by Cyril our of 
nd, $ Diodorws, lib. 1. contra fulian, There was in Egypr, amonplt the ewe, 
ting «acertain man of grear mind and lite , called AZoſes , who firſt per- 
yen” Wl '* faded che people to uſe Laws. Thus alſo Owen, T heolop. lib. 4. cap, 
Laws 4. * There is none ( ſaies he ) who hath caught , that there were a» 
e but * mongſt -mankind any writen Laws more ancient than the Aoſaic : 
: 7 WM « Neither is it confirmed by any authentic Teſtimonie , that there were 
we, WH *any flated laws, although unwrirten , ( beſides che diRates of right 
«ful BW «reaſon conſtituted: by che people tor their governement, before 
bin- BW *the Meſac. Age. But that the fame of the Ao/aic Leyiſlatiogſhould 
they (ſpread it ſelf far and near, was foretold by the ſpiritot God , | Dewr. 
f, but WW +4. 5,6. viz. the Nations bearing of this Legation , ſhould condemne 

poſed Wl *themſelves of follie, &c. For the moſt ancient of the Greeks do ac+ 

ati. BW *knowlege,that Moſes was the firſt of al Legiſlators.So Diodorus, Bib.l.1, 

oſac, WW - & : 4. But to demonſtrate more fully the Traduction of Pages 

org BY Taws from Divine Afoſaic inſtitutions, weſhal examine the' moſt an- 

2ned, WH cient Zegiſlarors, and Laws, among the Grecians and Rewans, with 

ve the WF endeavors to evince their copnation with , and derivation from, Jewiſh 

e bal BY Jofientors and Inſftirnres. Weſhal begin with the Grecian Legiſla- 

Min BW tors, (who ,a5 tis generally confeſſed , were more ancient than the 

t Del- BY Romans, ) andendeavor to demonſtrate the TraduRion of their Laws 

from Adoſes's Inſtitutes. This is fully aſſerted by Grerins,” de veritate 
PS 7700 oe © i 2 R_—_ 


- 90 . © © » Greclan Laws fromihs Moſeic.'” Þþ 

Relig, Chriſt. pag. 17. *© Adde hereto ( ſaies he ) the ondouted-am; 

* quitie of 4Zoſcs's writings; an argument whereof is this, tbat the mg{ 

* ancient Attic Laws, whence in after times the Rowas were dering, 

«* owe their origine to Moſes's Laws. - The like he mentions de Ju 

© Belli & paciv, p19. *Who may not believe,that ſeing the law of hv. 

* ſes hath (ach an exprefle image of the Divine wil , -the Nations 6 

« wel in taking their laws thence?which that the Grecians, ſpecially thy 

* Attics did , is credible: whence the ancient Attic laws, and the 

6 an twelve tables, which ſprang thence, bear ſo much Similing 

* with the Hebrew laws. Thus likewiſe Cxnew , de Repub. Hebr. pug, 

2.* Truely the Grecians, whileſt they ambitiouſly impure their begs 

fics toal Nations, they place their giving Laws amongſt the chiek(: 

* For they mention their Zycargas's, Draco's, Solon's, Z alencu''s, o 

* if there be any names more ancient.. But al this g/orcac3ow is vain; for 

* this acrial Nation is ſilenced by the Jew Flavizs Zoſephnes ;, whoſe 4. 

* polcgie (learned to a miracle) againſt Apion, that enemie to the Jem, 

< js extant. Flavia; ſhews there, thatthe Greek Legiſlators,ifcompy. 

red with Xoſes, are of the loweſt Antiquitie, and ſeem to hae 

been borne but yeſterday, or rother day , &c. I find the fame 

Mariana , bis preface ro Gen:fisr. * Moſes ( ſaies he ) was not any 

> Mines 3e3tyr, -* be moſt ancient of Peers, bur alſo the firſt of al Lawgivers ; whih 

vi am; 6.4% th * Joſephus , bb. 2. contra Apion , evinceth from the very name « 

ſatientie exce!- © Law , which was altogether unknown to the Ancients; yea fo, thi 
tere viſks eſt, & * the word is not to be found in Homer's books, 8ec. - | 

| Pugenno crarui, oF. 5. 1 find no wherea better account ofthe Grecian Legily 

| toy tors, than in Plato , bis Afinor, fol. 38x. where, giving us an 

Ls Das fthe firſt /»ftirutcrs of al their Laws , the mentions theee's 

reenavit,uadeci. moſt famous ; namely Aſinos, Licurgur, and Solon : but the chick! 

wa polt Inachuzs of theſe he makes to be 8 Afinos he loougiha Laws ouc of Cyer; into 

late florit,Ta. Gyece : His words are, dane 7610) ff Youiuar 78 finTICa wiier Tani 

-—+—<qy_g St My as! je in phe, ©: But the beſt of theſe Laws, whence came thy, 

thinke thou? Minos. They ſny from Crete. Serrans on this Text ojur 

b Tycureus ments.thus :* Plato wil have Lycargus , and rhe Greciav Lawgiven & 

multo poſt 11is *rive their Laws from Crete , - by means of Afizor , their Coniludt 

captivitatem 14- * and Guide, But the Cretiavs drew their Laws from the Jews: in 


tas amis centum ; 
ante Olymniades 


W—_ 


Ol Mines," Lyturgus', and Solon's Laws Fndaic. 91 
«bar-Tycargus travelied into Crete, there to informe himſelf tonch. 
Sing ancient Laws, &c.." Now that the Crersars received their Laws 
- from theÞwr , may befarcher evident from that great commerce and 
correſpondence which was between them, by reaſon of their vicinitie, 
and the Phenicians navigation into Crere, &c. Farther that So/on, 'the 
great Aehenian Lawgiver , derived.the chiefeſt of his Laws from the 


C9107, 


A{aic Inſtieutes , ſeems very probable hence, becauſe ( as we have 


beforeproved oat of P/ato's' Timens, fol. 22. chap. 6:F. 1.) Solon tra- 
velledco Zgypr, on purpoſe to informe himſelf rouching the wifdome 
ofthe Ancients, i. e. the iFews, Bec, Thus Stenuchns Eng nbinas, de peren. 
Phileſoph. 1.2.76. 2. Proclus relates, that Solon heard at Sai among the 
Egyptians, a Prieſt named Patanit, at Heliopolis one calledOclapus, at 
$ am, Ethimnas, as the Hiſtories of the Egyptians atteſt. Yea,the 
manner of $o/ons writing his laws from r75ght to left, arpueth their ori= 
gineto be Hebraic. More concerning'Solox's being in Zgype', &c: ſee 
Vaſſins de P biloſop hor . ſeFis c.2.F. 3. Yea Carion,in his Chroxiccn,l.2.0t 
Solon,ſaies expreſly,*ThatSolon did ſo wiſely diſtinguiſh forenfc Attions, 
* thattheir order anſwers aſmoſt exaR!y ro the Decalogwe . And thar 
the Attic Laws were in their firſt inſtirvtio, exaRtly parallel to, and 
therefore i1mrarions of, the Moſic /nſtirzres; I ſuppoſe wil-appear very 
evident troany, that ſhal take a ful-view of Attic Laws; as laid down 
Petie, in his learned book de {:gibus Articis, 1 ſhat give a Specimen 
{ſome ſew Azric Laws,which ſeem to have an evident copnation with, 
and derivation from, the Moſaic. - The moſt ancient of the Arzic Leg:ſla- 
' ore wis; as tis ſuppoſed, Troprolewnr; three of whoſe Laws are famous 
amongſt the Ancients: fo Porphyrie, 135. 4} Sys ff hueduyor, 4. Te 
v, ines he, affirmed, thas the moſÞ' ancient of the Attic Legiſlators was 
Triptolemus, of whom: Hermippme, in 2, ti #/ rarer, writes thus , 
And they ſay, that Triptolemiues gave Laws to the Athenians; and Xene> 
(rates, the Philoſopher writes, that thtre rem ains in the Elenſine Temple, 
three of bis Laws's 766 4 vile rigs * Ort apadis dfaner* Zoe who 
nd. That parents are robe honored :' That the Gods are to be'woyſhiped 
with the ſPmizs of the Earth 3 That” fleſh is not tobe eaten, The ſameis 
mentioned by Ferome, lib. 2. adverſ. Jovinianum . Now that theſe 
Laws are al of Moſaic origine ſeems evident. As for the firſt, That 
Parents are tobe honoren, it is the fame with -the 5 th Commandtnent , 
| Honor thy-fathey \and* mother Touching the 2d Law of Triptolemns, 
That theGodr are to be worſpiped by fruits ; it being, bytbe-injurie of 
ime, antiquated, ic Was dgain _— oy (another ancient, = 
V ic 


Attic laws of 
Tudaic origize, 


92 Attic Laws of Fudaic drigine.” ” . Bl 


tic Legiſlator z who. by reaſon of. the ſeveritic of bis Laws, is faid ty 
write them 1n bloud ) thus 3  @EOTE TIMAN, KATA ATNAMIN: zyy - 
ET#HMIA , KAI ATArxAIE KAPIIQN , The Gods are:to be worſeiped(y © 
far as we are able, with agood conſcience, and the firſt fraits , Thus 
Porphjrie in the fore-named place : whereto he addes, n:7s Srois ay* de 
bran nuln wpthiuan tis F Blog aware Tori , It is but juit and equis 
table, that we give the Gods the firſt fruits , who have given us al the pro. 
viſions of our life: which- ſeems apparently. but a tranſſcriprof the 
Moſaic Inſtitute, couchiog the ſirf fru:ts being offered to God. Avfee 
Triprolemus's third Inſtitute, concerning Abſtinence from fleſs, it ſeems 
traduced from the Moſaic Inſtitution, touching Abſtinence from anclegs 
beaſts, 8c Another Arric Law, referring to Sacrifices was this , wy & 
20 ja; 161745, ptpert *oZ aw rus © Qu((icy a01s mabors , Let thoſe who. ſacrifice, 
carry ſome of the ſacrifice home with them. This alſo ſeems an imitation 
of, and therefore 8 detivation: from, the Moſaic Inſtitute, which ap- 
pointed Him that ſacrificed ,: ſpecially in that ſacrifice of the Paſchu 
Lamb,to eat of his own-ſacrifice at his own houſe. Again, amongſt 
the Artic Laws, we find this, m' vane owe f Woa 755 iebw Anubaym, 
Let the Reliques.of the (acred vitimes be given to the Pricfts, Theſe re- 
liques, ſaies.the Scholiaſt on Ar:fophaner,ad veſpas, were the 1hins, and 
legs . This Law ſeems evidently traduced from. che Moſaic Ioſtitme 
touching the reliques of the ſacrifices, which belonged to the Prieſts. Thus 
I bave inſtanced only in ſome few Laws mentioned by. Learned Peticwy 
in his'firſt. 7 ::le of his {;b. 1. He that has time to ons in runving 
zhorow the other Laws. by him mentioned; wil; find agreat quantitie 
of Materials to fil up this parallel. 1--ſhal. adde only; that lawofthe 
Areopagites, againſt caſual man ſlaughrer,by puniſhing 'the offender, 
« Ter euTiGA, With a. years bauiſſement, parallel co the Jewifs citie of 
Refuge, as Maſixs in Joſh. 20 oe? 5 Dans _ 
$. 6. That Plato derived the original Idea of his Politic Conſtitution; 
and Laws from Afoſer's Inſtirutes, l-copceive may be evideritly demon- 
ſtrated from their cognation each to other. -3. Plato's inſtitution of his 
ſacred College, F! vowgurduar, ſuch as were to be Confervaters of bis Lawr, | 
has a very great cognation with, and therefore ſeems to be but an 5mi- 
tation of,the Jewiſh Sanearim, This Co/lege we find inſticuted by Plato; 
de Leg. 1.2. fol. 951. &'s $00 Moons 44m, afer r6p us anno be rr, 3n& I 
Yew? of ap$ofurtrud win ah & «Then be ordaing, that there ſhould be pre* 
{ent sn.this College, inthe firſt place, ſome of rhe Prieſts, $1! ieqian im 
<eu5716 einnporars ſHch os excctled 59 virtues and the Faithfull aiſcomgt 
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ef their Offict. Thence he addes; of the Conſervators of the Law, ſuch as 

in virtue and age, ten. Laſtly he concludes with a Crrator or 

Proviſt:of the whole Diſcipline, &c. This College be termes over 
nanyodr,; the Night- College, which conſiſted of the cbiefeſt of the 
Prieſts, the Elders of the people, and the chief Atagiſtrate , exactly 

llel tothe great Sanedrim ofthe Jews,confiſting of the chief Prieſts, 
the Z/ders of the people, and the chief magi/frate. Whereunto alſo 

the Roman Senar ſeems to anſwer , which conſiſted of Prizſts, and Con- 
ful 5; arGrotins de Imp. (um. circa ſacra, pag. 388. 

A Again, Plato,de leg. bib.6. fol.75g. makes a law for the ordering Plato's Law for 
of Prieſts, which ſeems evidently co be of Fewiſh origination. His law the ordering of 
runs thus: AmupatenY W774 159604 ] 3 as! Aoyarorm area ny & Aoxanenn Priefis, 
dyrinr, After the examen andelettion of the Pricſt,let him bt approved, 
who u yn legitimate ; which anſwers in al points to the Jewiſh 
Priefs their Election, and Approbation;z, who were to be withour 
Wawiſs, and legitimate. 401 

3. Plato, de Leg. 9. fol. 881. inſtitutes another Law , for the Ex+ For Excommus 
communication of ſuch as ſhould ſtrike their Parents. His law runs thus; 9441103» 
Hethat foal be found guiltie of ſtriking his Parent, let him be for ever ba« 
diſhed and excommunicated from Sacreds, Yea, heordains farther, thas- 
none eat or drink with ſuch an excommunicated perſon, left he be polled: "> 
by comwunion with him, Every one may ſee how exactly this anſwers 
tothe Jewi/o inſtitutes gabout Excommunication , &c. Clemens Alex= 
adrinus, in admonitione ad Gentes , ſpeaking to Plato,ſaies expreſly, 
nuvey wy 6701 aAnSeis, x) bE42.75 Bis , p* ara c0tAHou F ECegtor, But: 

e a fir Laws, whatever are ttue , as alſo the opinion of God-, theſe things: 

r; vere conveyed ro thee from the Hebrews, | 

of 4. Yeanot only Plato's , but alfo-Ar;/torle's, Politics, at leaſt fome 49:1" ſelling” 
| of them, ſeem to owe their origine tO Moſaic inſtitates. For Ariſtetle , jofſeſſions, ſee 


” 1a bis Politics, gives us certain aucient Laws againſt ſelling their poſſeſ» nb -; aut 


>, 
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”- ſuns , avhich ſeem plain derivations from Moſes's inſtitutes againſt ſelling+ Ariflotle's Pos 

lis Mſeftons, ic. as Crunent., de Repub. Heb, pag: 21. _ © litics. | ; 
”"_ $7: As the Grecian , fo the Roman Laws alſo , owe their origine Roman Laws of 

"Y tothe Moſaic inſtitutes. This neceſſarily follows upon the former, for 7iſ origine.. 

0; (wwe before F. 4. proved out-of Grotins)the Roman Laws were for the | 

al wolt part extracted out of the Attic and Greciav. So Melantthon ; in 

me tis Preface to (arion's Chronicon tels us, *That the Rowan Citie receiv. 

Fn; 'el-its, Chiefeſt Laws and jwaicial order from Athens : For ſhe fre- 


:Wently imitated the particulay Zxemples of this Repablic, as when- 
"= PO ER Þ ORD We, or ORR NN CONT ew gg nh TE £ rhe. 
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Romas La 


vers 


Numa, 


P)thagorass 


Zalencns, 


« the greatneſle of Uſuries gave an occaſion to Sedition , Rome ſollow, 


« ed the connſcl of Solon, cencerning er-zxHis , and reduced Uſa / 
to the haxdreds, &c. Albtit the Rowaxs received much ot their Cini. 
Law from the Greciaxs ; yet as for theid Powtific or Canen law, itgee 


. ceded mucbly from the Zrrs/ci, who received theirs from the Hs 
brews. $0 Grotivs, in his Aynetat.on Mar. 12,1. *1n_ the Pontific 
* Roman law , whereoſa great part proceded from the Errxſci, and 
* the Eera{ci received it from the Hebrews, &c: yea , we bave pro: 
ed at large in what foregoes ( Book, 2. cap. 9. of Politic T heolegie)thit 
the Pontific Laws , for Collegiate Order, Priefts , Veſtements, Pas 

fecations; and al other Sacreds amongſt the Romans , were but imitk 

tions of 7ewiſh inſtitutes, The ſame might be farther evinced _ 
their C:zvil Law, the 12. Tables, the Agrarian Law', &c. , whi 

ſcem evidently derivations from Moſes s Judicial Law. 7” path 

$. 8. But this wil beapparently demonſtrated, by a brief refledi. 

»0j= 08 0n the firſt great Zawg:vers amongſt the Romans. To begin with 

? Numa Pompilizs , the main Fonngaer of the Reman Laws whom ſome 

ſuppoſe to have been inſtructed by Py: hagoras, the Jewiſh Ape; becauſe 

of that agreament which is to be found berwixt his 7»/titurions, and 

thoſe of Pythagoras, But this croſſerh the courſe of Chronologie,which 

makes Pythagoras much younger than Nama. I ſhould rather judge, 

that Numa received bis Laws immediately from the Phenicians, who 

frequented the Sea-ports of 7tale, even in , and before Nama's time, 

That Nama received bis Laws originally from the Jews , is aſlertedby 

Clemens Alexandv. 5p. lib, 1, and by Selden. de Jure Nat. Gmti 

Hebr, 1ib. 1. cap. 2. fol. 14. * Numa ( faies he ) the King of the BR 

* mans, is thought by Clement, ſtrom. 1. from tbe fimilitude of his De- 

* &rine, to have been inſtructed by the 7ews, at leaſt ro bave imbibed 

* their Dorine, 8c. This reſſemblance betwixt Nama's Diſcipln, 

and that of the 7ews, appears in many particulars, as in b# forbid 

graven Images of God , his Pontific Law , College, Prieſts , &C. as be 
fore book 2. chap. 9, F. 1. &. To Nama we may adde Pythagora; 
who , though a Grecian by birth , yet gave many Laws to the ta 
ans , both by his Phi/oſophic Inſtruftsons , as alſo by his Scbolar Zales 
cus , who gave Laws to the Locrians, and others - Zalencus Pythapo' 

r&''s Diſciple , who lived about the Babylonian Captivitie , was the 

firſt thac committed Laws to writjpg, in imitation of Moſes's written 

inflitntes:For Lycurgus's Laws were not written. Thence Serabe, (pedk« 


* . 
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iog ofthe Locriens, to whom Zelcacas gave Laws , faies, econ If 
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that uſed written Laws. Now Zalencns received thele Inſtitutes, he 
to the Locrians , from his Maſter Pyrbagoras , who had them 
the Jews , as we bave proved, in what follows of Pythagoras his 
Pakitice. For the conclufion of this Diſcourſe, take the Obſervation 
of Auſtin , de civit. Dei 16, 6, cap. 11-where be brings in Annens See 
xece , diſcourſing thus of the Jews: * Whileſt the cuſtome of that 
« wicked nation ſo fgreatly prevailed, that now it hath obtained 
« through al parts of the Earth , ſothat the conguered bave given Laws. 
« to the Conquerors. Wherein Senecaacknowlegerh , that the Jews gave 
Laws to al Nations, And as the Pagan Laws received their Derivati. 
tion from the Judaic ; So alſo many of the ceremonies, uſed by the Ad- 
wminifrators of thoſe Laws , badthe ſame Derivation. Thus, as the 
Hebrew Judges and Officers carried rods, as Symbols of that Juſtice 
they were ro execute ; ſo the Prerors,and Lifors in the ancient Roman 
Commun-wealth had alſo their rods of the ſame Symbolic ſignificance. 


CHA Þ, X. 


Pagan Rhitoric and Oratorie from 7ewiſh, 


Longinus's 3m5t4tion of Moſes : Symbolic Rhetoric from ſacred Symbole. 

Scriptural Mecaphors, Aliegorics, Proverbs, and Enigmes the original 
.aad moſt perfect Idea of Pagan, Plato's rules of Rhetoric no where to 
»be found ſo perfef a4in Scripture . Orators muſt 1. aim at Truth: 
1 2+ at Virtwe. 3. They muſt be virtuous, 4. Their Orations mu#t be 
; harmonious, nd uniforme. 5. Pathetic, 6, Maſculine , wot flattering. 
«7. Exemples neceſſarie. 8, Repetitions, Ariſtotle's rules , that an O- 
, Tation be 1. barmonious , '2 proper, 3 clear, 4 weighty, 5 natural, 


$1.” J* He laſt piece of Ph3/ologie,l ſhal mention, is Rhetoric, or Orate> - 
4 Þ entre Ariftotle,in Spifatels us,was firſt invented by Em. erm 
fedecler ; but if -we conſider Rhetoric in its original, native pwritie, and fare, ; 
Mrſefivon,, we need no way Gout , it was firſt ſeated in the Seriprare , 
udence , as we may conjecture, the ancient Heathens borrowed —_ 


= —_ 
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of theirs kil therein. And indeed , ſuch is the-incomparable Majifir 
of the Scripture ſtile, and Phraſeo/ogie, joined with ſo great pwritie, and 


fimplicitie,as that al human Eloquence, or Oratorie mult be neceſſarily 


confeſſed ro come ſhore thereot. Was there eyer any piece of human 


Eloquence, that had ſuch an Efficacizje to perſuade, and ,yet ſo great 
S:mplicitic as the Word of God ? Can the moſt curious wits produce 
any Monument of human Rhetoric that hath ſo much plenitade of fyle, 
mixed with ſo great Brevicze, and Perſpicaitie, as is to be found here? 
Where may we find ſuch a 4t:yow:, and Majeſtic of ſpeech joyned with 


"ſuch a condeſcendent Hamil/itie and Comitie, as In facred Literature! 


\Pagm Rhetoric 
its cognation 
with,aad deris 
vation from, 
Scripture Xbht- 
toric, 


O 1 what an A/titade and Abyſſe of Divine Mylteriesis there in the $. 
cred Scriptures? And yet with what a familiar, and patberic mediccri- 
tie, or plaineſle are they delivered? What elegant Proprieties, what 
illuſtrious Types ; what lively Aeraphors ; what accurate exc mples,with 
al manner of Divine CharaRers of Sacred Eloquence are thereto be 
found in the Holy Scripcures? Its true, here is no artificial color, or 
paint for wanton wits z no ſordid complaiſance,or flatteries for corrupt 
hearts : Yet, Oh ! What Divine Chara&ers of a Maſculine Majeſtic + 
ratorie are to be found here 2 When the Scripture thunders out Ter- 
rors for the awakening of ſecure ſinners. How much doth it tranſcend 
the farine, Or effcacitieand vehemence of Demoſthenes ? wheteit 
ſpeakes Coy{clation, how greatly doth it ſurpaſle the delicious ſuavi- 


ties of Cicero ? When it opens profound Myſteries, how far doth it ex. 


cel the Grandilequence of Plato? As for exa&t method in the Explication 
of Truths, how much doth Pasl in his Epiſtles tranſcend the moſt exat 
_Artifices of Ariſt«tle or Galen?So admirable and tranſcendent is the (4: 
.cred Oratorie of Scripture, beyond al human Eloquence. Yea Zonginu, 
a man otherwiſe very averſe from,and abborrent of, the Chriſtian Re 
ligion, was fo far affeRed herewith, as that in bis book a+ v\ss, o 
Sublimitie of ſpeech , be greatly affetsan imitation of Aoſes , as the 
beli.patterne of Oratorie. SO Camero, fol. 345. tels us , © That Lav 
Sinus , in.his book z: o4s5,has taken the patterne © 53 a5yu Saremr® , 
of the Sublimitie of ſpeech, from none ſo much, as from Moſes's wti- 
tings, &c. And indeed what Pagan Orater ever was there , that hadſo 
much of /a#b/;mitie , mixed _ ſuch a native pmplicitie , as Job, and 
Eſaia ? who ever ſpake or writ with ſuch a #39 & or affettronate Pur 
(ic {train., as David, and Jeremia, &c ? 
'$. 2. But to come to a more clofe and particular Demonſtration: 
Thar the MajeiZ:e of Scripture ſtile was the original Idea and _—_—_ 
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e of that Sublimntiz of ſpeech or Rhetoric ,_ inuſe amongſt the Heathens, 

8 yye may con jeRtare from the conſideration of thoſe particular Canons, 

y which are given by Pagan Kheroricians , or obſerved. in their choiceſt 

n pieces of Oratorie ; bur no witere to be found, in ſuch a degree of per- 

1s feft'on , as in the ſacred Scriptures, | 

e 1. Themolt ancient piece of Rheroric or. Oratorie, commended , Pagan Symthotic 
t, and praiſed by Heathen Maſters of Speech, conlilted in the right frame !n4ge5 of Trati 
2 ing , and application of Metaphors, Allegories, and other Symbe- from ſacred. 
th lic Images , ſenſible Formes, or fimilituges , whereby the Ancients 

el were wont to Point forth, or give lively co/ors to their more choice , 

yp hidden Notions , and Things. Andthe great Canon, on which they 

Fi founded this ar:ificial mode of expreſſing things, was this , 32 eianre 

at % 101% wpuare , Serſtvle formes are but imitates of inte[l1gibles, This 

ith kind of metaphoric Elegance of Speech began firit in the Oriental parts , 

be and was conveyed thence by Pythagoras and Plato; with others, into 

or WW Gree: Ashe that is verſedin Pythagoras's Symbols, and Plato's Alle- 

pt gorier, wil eaſily grant, they abounded much in this kind of Elo- 

0 quence, Thus Scrranxs , in his Preface to Plato , obſerves wel,*That The advantages 
7. WW fit was the modeof the Ancients, to repreſent Trath evu2ines , by If Symbolic Rhe- 
end Fcertain Symbols , or ſenſible Formes : That Plato followed this mode, *2'*: 

eit is not to be douted, Neither indeed is this method of teaching with- 

avie *qutits Reaſons. © For &*«9{z, or the lively repreſentation of things 

ex- WW *byſuch ſenſible Imager, is mighty efficacious for the ſtriking and af- 

tion *fefting mens minds, which are much moved hereby. For when 


xat WM *Truth is clouded with much obicurictie , we aſcend unt6d it more ſafe< 
'8 'l and more compendiouſly , by xheſe /e»ſible Gradations : and 
*ſhe, lying hid in theſe ſhadows , penetrates mens minds more power= 
Re {fally. Neither is there wanting to this Z#udie and irdagation Debght, 
"I which is the Miſtreſſe of Di/qz;irion. Moreover , this deſignation of 
z the things, by their proper Notes , does much relieve the 2femorie. For 
Iaw tby exciting the mind by Novitie, Admiration, and an opinion of 
70, Wl *BFeavtic, is does fixe the things themſelves more firmely in themind. 
- Wh Al which Plato hath mentioned , not from himſelf, or from human 
hadſo WW *Reaſor, but from a more happy DoEtine, _ from that of Aſc- 
, and WW *ſes, and of the Prophets. Thus Serranns. By which it appears, that 
, Pur WM Plato, and the reſt of thoſe great Maſters of Speech , received this 
their Symbolic mode of Diſcourſe,jrom the ſacred fountain of the Few- 


| i6 Charch. Ariſtotle alſo , in'bis Rhetoy. pag. 20S. commends 
;wple WW the uſe of Aferaphers rightly applied in Rhetoric. Bis words are, 6 3 
ay - Xx (437&Ghpeiy 
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Plato's Rhetoric Canons of ſacrtd Extrat?. 
brag corey Sro) 03K61or yn 1h galeper, We ought to metaphoriſe from things pro. | 
per, and nit mani{iſf, Though be diſliked che luxuriant Metaphor | 
and Allegories ot Plato, yet be does commend the right uſe of 2/eeq | 
Phirs, That the ſewi/h Church was the fountain of al theſe Symbelig 
Elements, and ſenſible Images, ſo much in uſe amongſt the ancien, 
Rhetoricians, (as wel as Philoſophers,) we prove at large hereafter in 
Our account of Mytholegic Philoſophie, part. 2. B. 2. C2, alſo C. g. 

At preſent we ſhal content onr ſelyes with ſome CharaRers of 
Scriptural Meraphors,and ſome other S7mbols,their Priovitic, Dignity, 
and V/e : which wil give us a good diſcoverie of their TraduQion and 
uſe 'among Pagan Orators. Metaphors in the general are the mot 
pleaſing ,flouriſhing, and efficacious piece of Xheroric, Ipecially in Di- 
vine maters : whence they are {tiled by ſome , 5 Soyrumy mud dnp, 
The Schole of Theologie : And indeed there is ſcarce any one point of 
Theologie, which is not lively illuſtrated in Scripture by ſome one + 
taphor or other : Yea, to ſpeak more fully, there is hardly any thing 
to be found in the whole creation, which is not of uſe to ſer forth 
things Spiritual. Hence that great old ſaying (which was the founds- 
tion of al Symbolic Philoſophie ) Things ſenſible are but the Aperif 
things Intelligible, Thus we find in Scripture, the: whole creation asit 
were ſpiritualiſed, to illuſtrate Spiritual Myſteries by .” What a world 
of Anthropopathies, or Metaphers tranflated from man;and other crea 
tures are there uſed, to iljultrate Divine perfeRions and Wyſteries? 

How oft. is the human ſoul aſſumed, thereby to expreſle the Life of 
God > Yea, are not the parts ot buman Bodie aſſcribed to God, as 
Symbolic Images of his Divine perfeftions ?' How frequently is Head, 
Face, Eyes, Ears, Month, Armes, Hands, Heart, Bowels, Breaſt, Fen, 
ateribured co God for the illuſtration of ſome one Divine perteQion 
of his? Are not alſo many human A ﬀections, as Grief, Joy, Anger, &c. 
oit uſed in Scripture as Metaphoric ſhadows of God's regards to his 

creature ? Moreover, How many human ARtons both interne, and 

Externe are aſſcribed to God? Again, How many human Adjunfs, as 

Time, Place, Garments, &C, are there attributed to God; Farther,are 
there not many Meraphors tranſlated from other creatures to God ? 

Is he not in regard of his Power and Force, compared to a Lion, in 

regard ot his Influence to the S#»,&c ? So alſo for Proſop:peia, which 

is another ſpecies of Metaphors, what abundant and elegant inſtances 
thereof, do we find in Sacred Scripture ? How oft are things inammate 

clothed with rhe Acts and ſenſes ofman ? Are. not ſuch-ARts a 
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overly belong to men, oft attributed to mere avimal Rrutes? as Job. : 2. 


- 9,8, Joel. 1.6, Pal. 58.9 ? Again, Whata vaſt quantitie of Mera» 


phors are drawn from Celeſtial Bodies, Light, Darkneſſe , Fire, Airs 


| Earth, and Water. to expreſſe things Spiritugl: by? And if we conſider 


Mizerals, pretious ſtones, metals, plants ,, animals, (hal we not find a 
world of Metaphors tranſlated thence to adumbrate Divine Myſteries / 
Ob ! whac rich Mines of beautiful and delicious Metaphors are there 
co be found 1n Sacred Literature, beyond al human Writings tbat ever 
were, Or may be expected ?. May we not then juſtly conclude tbe 
«cripture to be the Original and beſt /gea or Excmp/ar of Mecaphoric 

betoric,and fours ? | 

The ſame alſo may be argued touching Alegories ;, which the An» 
cients ſtiled varroig ; and fo an Allegorie, according to ics Etymon, 
aotes that which is otherwiſe ſpoken than underſtood : which, as to its 
mater,is twofold, either in words or things ; The firſt is nothing elſe bur 
4 continual Trope , ſpecially a /Yataphor. And Oh !, Whar rich and 
pregnant Allegories are there to be found inthe Sacred Literature ? 
1s not the whole covenant of Grace, and mans Redemption by Chriſt 
couched under the Evangelic Allegorie of the /ced of the woman, &c. 


Gen, 3.15 ? Again, what a lively Deſcription of the Tranquillitie 


and flouriſhing of Chriſts Kingdome, do we fiod, Gen. 49.11,12.under 
that rich Allegorie of binding his Aſſe; to the vine, &c ? Yea, were not 
many ofthe Wiſer Pagans ſo much taken with the Ggnificant Symbols 
ofthis Allegorie, as that they applied many ſeverals thereof to their 
Gods, $:/:»ns, and Bacchus, as before, B.2z. c-3. Farther, What an cxe 
cellent Allegoric Deſcription bave we of old age and Death, Eccleſ- 
12-2.&c? How lively is the decay of the fouls vigor, Intelligence gand 
Judgement illuſtrated by the Obrenebration of the Sup, Moon; Stars;and 
Light ? What doth the verwrne of the clonds after the rain import but 


thecloudie time of old age, wherein men become children again? or 
- More particularly, the cloudy melancholic apprehenſion and humors 


of old age with diſtillations ot Rheumes , which bave no ſmal Refſem- 
blance with rain and clouds ? How elegantly are the feeble hands and 
knees deſcribed, v. 3. by th: trembling of the keepers of the houſe , &c? 


and the decay of the viſive faculitie or eyes, by the Darkeneſſe of 


thſethat look. ont at the windows? And ſov. 4. What mears the dores 
of the ſtreet, but -the lips, and the dawghters of myſic, but the ears? 
nv. 5, What fgoifies the: floxgi/bing-of the Almond tree, but the 


. $4) bgirs of old Age ?'So. the Graſhopers being a bwrden, is imerpreted 
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Of Aliraorice, 


Of Provervs. 


100 Plato's Rhetoric of Sutredextrath) = 'Bz 
by ſome of the Inflexion or Incurvation of the Spine _ or back. 
bone ; and the failing of deſire, the want of Appetite . And laſtly, the MW. 
flver cups being looſed, and the golden bowls being broken, 8c, feems evi. WW 
dently co denote the difſojution of human Nature, and ceaſing of W 5 
lite . So alſo for Salomons Canric or Song, of what abundance of con- MW 7 
tjnued Metaphors or Allegories, and thoſe greatly Emphatic, though - MW g« 
yery obſcure, doth it confit ? How doth it under tbe Metaphor oz | 
Sponſe and Bridegroom couch the chiefeſt My/feries and ineftimable IM tor 
vouchſafements of Chriſt ro his Church ? And we are not without - 8 the 
probable conjeRures that Plato drew the original Idea of his awmu:, IM fro 
or Allegoric Dialogue of Love from this Cantic of Salomon : For it is a wo! 
general perſuaſion of the learned, that P/aro derived his Allegoric WM ji 
mode of Philoſophiſing from the Scriptures, or Jadaic Church. in 
Another part of Symbolic Rbetoric, taken from ſenſible Formes or MW 2 
Images, conſiſt in the right compoſure of Proverbs, and Enigmes, The I wn 
difference between theſe is this: A Proverb is the continuation of a i dip 
tie 
tak 


Trope, with. a particular regard to vulgar uſe ,; but an Enigme is for 
fingular obſcuritie. A Proverb is termed by the Hebrews, *WD , as 
Ezech. 16. 44+ from 99D which ſignifies both zo Compare and Rue, 

and thence a Proverb was by them ſo ſtiled, becauſe it is a compars- i Rid 
tive or ruling ſentence, And ſo it anſwers to the Greek Negywe , uſed mor 
2, Pet. 2. 22. which ſome make to be the ſame with >; 3wer, ice © bib 
brfide , or according to the firſt word ; and as it were another word os I Jud 
ſenſe, deduced from its ſenſe: And thus #zeruz anſwers to the Latin IM di? 
Aaagium, from adigendo i. e. the drawing of a word or ſentence from 

ics proper ſigaification to ſonie other, Others make wegg4ua the ſame I Cried 
with oÞa 74 djuG:, from a commun way, or public manner of ſpeech, F. 
in uſe among al, even the vulgar. Divine Proverbs conſiſt _— Ora 
entire Sentences, Or proverb;al Phraſes: we find a great quantitie 

each in ſacred Scripture, and thoſe fo rich and elegant, that ſome W"* 
of them have been affeRed by the greateR Maſters of Speech, and MW” 
wiſdome among the Pagans. 1 ſhall mentiononly one , uſed by our '%k 
bleſfzd Lord to Saul, Act. 9.5. 7ts hard for thee to kick againſt the prick; Tuh 
which ſeems to be a proverbial Speech , _commun among the jews; [9 4: 
whereby they ſignified, what a vain thing it was to reluQate or ſtrive Ii 4" 
againſt ſuch as were more powerful , ſpecially againſt God, This Me- JW 0": 
taphoric Proverb ſeems to be taken from ſuch refraRory bullocks, or Ca! 
horſes as kick againſt the pricksto their own hurt. We find this Hebraic 
Proverb in uſe allo among the-Greciane, - So Pinggr,Pyth. 0d, 2. . 


- eo. 
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bk 
Ga 
- of 
, 


ne MW Herixirree &d 701 aaznCo ty Txniver opednohe Tu Or. 

ic Wh i; 049 19 contend with God: For to kick againſt the pricks is a ſlippery way. 
of WJ S0alfo, Euripid. Bach. cures orgs xivres Acuncou mms ave Wigs 
+ WM ir mortal 7 ſhould ſwel with angev againſt God, 1 ſhould but kick as 
"i guſt the pricks. s Tk 

'q As for Enigmes, in Greek aiviyuera,another part of Symbolic Rhe« Enignes; 
le WW toric ebey import an involute Speech or obſcure queſtion : drawing 
ae - 8 their origination from aries obſcurely to intimant Or conch a mater; 
», | fromeb@ , which. fignifies primarily Praiſe, andchence a ſaying 
a B pocthy of Praiſe and Admiration, namely, by reaſon of its dark and 
ic I Sjwbolic ſenſe. The Hebrews expreſſe an Enigme by m1 which 


in its more laxe notion ſignifies any acute and profitable Saying, or 
own M8 2uefion, Thus 1. King, ©. 1. the Queen of Saba is ſaid to poſe Sale- 
he ws, NNN ith Enigmes, or acute Queſtions , i. e, as ſome 
"a I fogoſe, touching the crue God , bis Being and worſhip, Immortali- 
or Wl ticoftbe Soul , or the like. So Pſal. 49. 4. and 78. 2. we find the word 
as taken in the like laxe ſenſe, But an Enigme in a Strict ſenſe, is a Speech 
that has a ſing u/ar Obſcaritiein a continged Trope: ſuch was Samſons 
ca © Ridde, Judg; 14 14: owt of the eater came forth meat , &c. And a. 
ed I nongthis Sort we may reckon ths chieſeſt part of Pythagoras's Syme 
6. © bs, many whereof had their origine from the Sacred Scriptures and 
or I} Judaic Church , as we bave provedat largeinp.2. B,2. C. 9. $ 45. 
tin WM offychagoras's Symbols, And that al Symbolic Rhetoric both Meta- 
mm | pboric, Allegoric , Parabolic, Enigmatic, &c. bad its riſe from ſa- 


me I credSymbols, ſee Court of the Gentiles P. 2. B. 2. C. 2. Plato's rules foi. 
cb, F 2. There are other properties of perſuaſive El:quence , or Rhetoric, 

T Or4rie , which are to be found no wherein ſo perteR a degree as in 

of Wl (ripture, I fhal. begin with ſuch as are mentioned by Plato; who 


me KW {ems moſt accurately skilted both in the Theorie and Praxis of Orato- 
ind Wt. or perſuaſive Speech, Plato in bis Phedrm, fol. 267. gives us 
our MM tifleparts of an Oration [1ezoiuny ,Sriynors, &c. Proeme, Narration, 
ki, WM chimonier , ſenſible Demonſtrations , probable Conjefiures , Probation 
ws; MW! Aworitie , ana Confirmation thereof , Confutation , and Refutation, 
rive 4% Accuſation, and eApologie ; Adumbration , Commendation, Vi- 
Me- WW ration, Gemination of words ; famons Sentences, Similitudes with 
or MCnuupor, &c. I fhalnot infiſt upon al theſe parts of Oratorie , bug 
mſooe more. efextia!rhererq, and more fully infiled oo by 
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102 Theendof Rhetoric to draw mentovirtue: 3.1) 

4. Plato laies down this as the Head and principal part of Rhewy 
$, Ryetoric for ſpeech , That it conduce to the illuſtration of Truth. Whence be cog.) 
” | Unuſtration gemnes ſuch , who are wholly taken up about Metaphors and Similj 
«bs wh trades , without any regard to that 774th , which is, or ought to he; 
couched under them. So in his Phear. fol. 262, Plato tels us , © Thy 

* he who is jgnorant of the Truth of things,can never rightly judge of 

© that Similicade wherewith the things is clothed, Is it not manifef 

* ( ſajes he ) that thoſe who opine or conjecture beſide the nature-of 

* things , and thefice fal into error, are theretore deceived , becaiſe 

* they ſtick wholly about the Sim/itndes of riings, &c? $0 againfyl 

260. We are aſſured , there neither 1s , nor ever wil be, any true Art o 

ſpeaking without Truth, ») 69 Ten, dm a nyv& 124, Oratry 

without Truth is not an Art , but aninartificial Trade. In brief, Ply. 

to makes Oration Or perſuaſive Speech to be the handmaid and ornament 

of Reaſon or Truth; and hence he counts bim the belt Orator , »þ 

does in a moſt lively manner repreſent andilluſtrate Truth, &c, Now 

where can we find Truth morelively illuſtrated, than in the ſaere{ 

Scriptures ? what appoſire imilitudes and Reſſemblances of Truth < 

we find there ? &c. 


|. Petoric muſt - I. 3. 2. The main end ordeſigne of Rhetoric, accordingty 
r= men'o Plato, istodraw men to virtue. As Truth is the immediate ſuhjt, 


*% a ſo virtne the ultimate end of al Oratorie, SO Plato , Pheavr. fol. 271, 


E79l) A3ys raps my oera Juyayy e Tx | unvorTe Prmpicds kovteu apa, 

T he facultie of (peaking wel ts to draw the ſoul , &c. This Juzaywyn, ot 

allnring of th: Soul to virene , which Plaro makes the chief end of Or 

rorie, is more fully by him explicated, fet.'272. where he gives thi 

8s the laſt and belt charaRer of a good Orator, That he be a perſon vir 

ruonſly imclined: andthente , that al bis Oration tend to this , to'brin 

men to be confermed toGed ;, Hy infrevg ry atyew, &c, A mwiſeOray 

onght to ſtrive how he may ſpeak,, or do things pleaſing , not to men ,"but 

ro the Gods , whom he ſhould endeavor to obey tothe atmoſt. Whence Play 

Gorg. 513.tels us , * That thechiefwork ofa good Rhetorician vs, 

*to make men goa Citizens,like tro God,&c. His words are, Aj'y 

& 7; hubs EmMyHphTECD GH Þ man x 765 malra; 24-25 wir, og Cehmfes ay 799 W 

@0\i72; mizrT4.o 143 I 7476 200 Bac anils cutppeoray 5 Sep ar aoropipil, 

This therefore muſt be chiefly endeavored by us , to cure the Citie OY 

Citizens of moral diſeaſes , thereby to make them excelling in virtue; fi 

without this , al our endeavors ſignifie nothing , 8&c. Whence he cor 

demnes , Pericles , though eloquent, a5 a bad Orater, _—_ UL] lab 
| — hs Wo 9 - -» th, +, 
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Gi Oritors muſt be juſt and virtuous? 103 
5. ar , he made the Athenians worſe than he found them. And he com- 
d 


eth Socrates as moſt excellent, becauſe he ſpake ap!s 73 btxrigar, & 


"ater4 i15or, 80 wake men beſt, not beſt to pleaſe. Hence Plato, Gorg. 


455- gives this definition of Rhetoric ; ii pnropiny merdins Shpps; 6h m* 
edanic 0 & Ad Seora nie, wet m7 I uzuor ya ener 5 Rhetoric i a compoſi® 
tionof perſuaſive, not demonſtrativeg ſpeech, concerning what i juſt and 
anjuſt. Now al this makes much for the prece//ence of Scripture Rhe- 
wricz which infinitely excels al other, as wel in moral, as Divine E» 
thies, or Precepts , and incentives to virtue, Al Pagan Rhetoric comes 
infinitely ſhort in tbe Scriptures per/#a/ſives and ALrives to virtue , 
and that both as to the Afarer and Formeand manner of perſua- 


this an eſſential qualitie of a good Orator , That he himſelf be virtuous, %: 
Fin his Gor g, fol. 460, Arayun Toy pn aptxay N 19409 £2) » 7 J] xgrop fem 
udu diene Teg)-v Simms dz Brinn 6 Prounk eStyuir 5 Its ne» 
(fare , that a Rhctorician be juiF , that-he wils what 3 juft , andthat 
be does juſt things, A Rhetorician therefore never wils to do unjuitly. $0 
in his Gorg, fol 50B. Plato addes, &, wimorra 38995 areor goidru diuguor, 
dan 0 3) i; 63151 4002 3 Pixgiav , He that wil alt the part of an Orator 
wight, mult be both juſt, ang one that underſtands juſt things, Thus 
wang in-his Lackes , fol. 188, Plato brings in Laches commending 
Sw1ares's mode of teaching; aud ſhewing, * That he was the beſt 
*Preceptor , whoſe /ife did accord with bis dofrize, which was an ex» 
'rellent kind of Z2Lufic, or Harmonie , not Ionic , but Doric, and. 
'theewhich moſt delights the Auditors : Whereas on the contrarie ,. 
'te-that teacheth wel, but aRts 5/ , by how much the more elegant 
'les; by ſo much the more he offendes; ſo that he ſeems to be yi- 
Toe, an barter of Eloquence , rather than giataogar , a lover of the 
lan, \ Thence fol. 189. Lacheraddes, - 7 knew Socrates firſt by his good: 
as, more than by his Wwaras : > che au 6 egy a= T1" AG ov nga of, 
SG wi2þ;*nl {as y, and there 1 fond him worthy of good Oratorie , 'and: 
cope of ſpeech. Thus Platoz whereby be teacbeth us, whac 
warnie there ought to be in a good, Orator, betwixt his words and 
&&, that his 4501s muſt teach, as wel as his Tongue, Whence 


Digeves þlamed the Orators of bis Age, becauſe they did mz Jinze 


Pnditta noan, mes Jew 4 6huas, endeavor £0 diſcourſe elcquently of 
Miiteow things,bat not to do-them. And this certainly enhanceth Scrin 
= atorie; the: Compoſers whereof did both Feakand live at a 
F BE PEDEEE I NIEENT On AEM: "more: 


; ; ; Orators muſt be 
g 4+ Virtue being the chief end of Oratorie, hence Plato makes J#{! and viitus 


he pathetic. 


be uniforme. 
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104 * Orations muſt be uniforme and pathetle; © BY. 
more tranſcendent rate,tban. ever Pagan Orators pretetided-to;murf 


lefle attained. | 


4,Oratione muſt FS. 5» AStotheF orwe of an Oration , Platotels us, That it muſt 
be like an Animal, which has al parts rightly diſpoſed. So in bis Phage, 


fol. 264. warm A390 a9up Goo gunzzr az: my 7 Lyorre wTly win, un 
pine axiprncy F), wire aww, &c. © Every Oration muſt be as a liv 
© Ing Creature, Which has a bodie; ſo that it muſt not be without ag 
*-—bead., Or without a fcor, but muſthave the midles and extremes fp 
* exactly delineated, as that they may agree amongſt themſelves, and 
© with the whole. Wherein heſhews , that a good Oration muſt 
be wurtf@ , y cuzpuor®: , methodicly , and barmoniouſly compoſed, 


ſo that evaxoyiz, proportion of the parts , both amonglit themſelyes, 


and with the whe, is the ſpirit and Sox! chereof. And ſurely theres 
no piece of Pagan Oratorie ſo methoaic and harmonions,as ſacred Seri 
Piares. « 


$.Orations muſt S- 6. As for the a«9», Aﬀeftions or properties of an Oration, 


Plato tels us , thatit maſt be very pathetic , and affeftionare. Sin 
his Gorg. fol. 481. & wi 71 iy r0ls *av29wmis a9 ©, gn dv lb fadio wy 
Seite md inigy 7 ans myMus, Wwihleſſe an Orator bath a na9'$, i 
moving Aﬀeftion, he cannot demonſtrate unto others his #a%a, 
moving objefF, This pathetic Efficacirie to perſuade is tiled by Iſe 
crates Sewbrns & mois adyrs: by others Hira{;ce, or Serorcyia : which 
denotes ſuch a —_— and Efficacitie of ſpeech , as is exaRly cons 


formed to the Afe#ions ; and thence by a certain imperceptible 


force it penetrates the mind with the Aﬀections, and -moves them 
as it pleaſerh. Hence P/ato makes this one main parc 0f an Orator, 
* To underſtand the right knack, of moving mens minds, and affeRions 
*wherein tbe hinge of perſuaſive Rhetoric conſiſteth, W bence alſo be 
conceives it a neceſſary accompliſſement of an Orator , to underſtand 
the dorine a? aa99r, of the Aﬀetions. So alſo Ariforle, inhis 
Rhetoric , diſcourſeth at large of the Affe5ons, and of the mannet 
how they are tobeexcited and moved by Rhetoricians. Andi 

this is 73 222-y , the buſineſſeof an Orator, to take the fancie, and by 
it to move the AﬀeCtions ; asthe great work of 8 Logsciay , and Ps 
loſopher , is to convince the Judgement , and incline the Wil, thoſe 
more rational faculties. This Plato ſeems to hint, in his Gorg. fo 
455 » by ſhewing, That the deſigne of an orator is to perſuade mates) 
in order to the exciting the AﬀeRions , whereas a Logician- pete 


ſuades amNmrinar, by Demonſtration, &c, So Ariſtotle,in his Rho! 


lib, 3 
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"£40; Rhetoric mult be ſevere, not flattering: 105 


ih, 3:0; \ Cnoraneagon, &c. * An Auditor does alwaies ſym- 
""patbiſe with his Orator that ſpeaks pathericly, although he ſpeaks no» 

"" +thing to the purpoſe; wherefore many Orators,making a great noiſe, 

WH do afonis their Auditors, Here Ariftotle ſhews, bow exceding 
: W powerful patheric Oration is ; vehemence of ſpeech being uſually re- 
796 pured a/jmbo! or [naex of the weight and magnitude of a mater. Now 
20 where was there ever found ſuch an admirable a43G-, or affeRio* 


- nate moving diſcourſe, asin the ſacred Scriptures ? What nervous 
and Epithets , what lively exaggerations ; what egregious Metaphors ; 
ouſt what Efficacious and pathetic Argaments;, withall manner of per- 
ad; WW fualive lights and floxrs bas this ſacred Rhetoric to penetrate and move 
ves, Ml © he Aﬀections ? | 


res $ 7. Another az) 5 , Or propertie of an Oration, according tO Rhetoric muſt be 

Sri Plato, is, that it be maſculine, ſevere, pungent , and peretrant, nota= ſevere and maſe 
'W dilaturie , glavering, or flatrering. So in his Gorgias, fol. 508. ſaies #/n:n0t flats 

tiew, Plao, CLUPLLOL eng ang, g ULF , x Groupe, eas T1 &MKf 1; LOTT. [eringe 

© in om Tir ypu5% or 3 The very (on and companion muſt be ſeverily accuſed, 


4 {thy offend : and in this we muſt make uſe of Rhetoric , &c. Hence 
ao is very invective againſt the Sophiſtic Rhetoricians, and flat= 
\ of | tfring Orators of his time; ſuch whoſe whole-deſigne was to g/a- 
TN Ba and. flatter men into wickedneſle , rather than to reprove them 
abich W_ $f 1t> - $0 Gorg, 463. Plate brings.in Socrates greatly inveighing a« 
coite - og Sophijtic glavering kind of Rhetoric, which be thus de- 
ptible MY - ibes and diſtribuces, Karu 5 awns byw 7 xpzAoer weir, BC. 
'chen WM *The bead of this Sophiſtic Rhetoric I cal fatrerie , whereot there 
Tieemsro me to be ſeyeral parts ; one is Calinarie Rhetoric, ſuch as - 
'4z inuſe amongſt Trencher-Knights , which. is not an Art, but pres 
*Hice, and Trade', to get money, or fil the belly, the parts whereof 
. *Tmake to be Comic and Sophiftic-Rhetoric, Then he diſcourſeth 
- eſt of Sophiſtsc Rhetoric thus : (5 23@ » purcercn [| Eton ] x7! Þ Lube 
| wy m\enxis wels difwaor, Sophiſtic Rhetoric ts but an 1dol of Politics, 
| -Thence he procedeth , fo/.465. to declame againſt Comic Rhetoric , 
| Pemecy.'s xa , &c. Come Rbetoric is miſchievan deceitful, ignoble, 
\- vile, &c. © Thence he gives the reaſon why this flatrcring kind of 
Rhetoric is ſo vain and burtful, fol. 465. Korewiar # a/3p3r , &C: 
 *Tay that Flatteric is baſe , becauſe it aimerh at whatis ſweer and 
; +Peaſing, not what is beſt, 1 do. not Tay that it is an Art, but Pra- 
- Bke, without reaſon ; an irrational deſire, &c, whence in the ſame 
| © . ko Y y , P folio 1 


x06 The Miſchief of flattering Oratorie® 


3, TIay auners doizn GinTiey i), I ſay, that Rhetoricians , and T yrans 

have very little power , &c. His meaning is, that ſuch flattering 0. 

rators have little efficace or power inal their Harangues, to move fo- 

ber minds and wel inclined Aﬀettionsg, This :nveftive of Plato apainſt 

theſe meal moxth'd Orators, is greatly admired by Cicero, whoſe words 

are theſe: 7 greatly admired Plato, { in Gorgias ) becauſe he ſermed to 

me in deriding Orators, to aft the higheſt part of an Orator, &c, i.e 

Plato in deriding ttiole. ſophiſtic, comic , glavering Orators, diſcover« 

ed avery maſculine, ſrvere , pungent kind of Oratorie, Thus alſo 

the Cynics univerſally, were very tart and ſatyric in their Declama- 

tions againſt this flattering kind of Oratorie : ſo Antiſthenes ( us 

' Diogenes in his life ) in a time of urgent neceſlitie , ſaid , »ii70, u 

Tar pricas Hs Koeargs n els xanargs bureorry : Its better, in time of need, to 

 fal into the hands of crows, than of flatterers : there is a peculiar ele- 

cance in the Greek. And Diogenes the Cynic being asked, what 

kind of beaſts did bire moſt pernicioufly, replied, of @ queeoy waet , 

See Diogen. L.4- hf 7 of yer ovxoparms « of tame beaſts the flatterer, and of wild beaſts, 

Di bfe of the Sycophant bites moſt dangerouſly: Whence he ſaid allo , 4 aegis 

: ew Miy waimilu eiyorlu i), a flattering, oration # bat a honie-[nare. 

Thus we ſee how the moſt j«diciovs of the Pagans, greatly. commend-« 

ed a ſevere, maſculine, pungent kind of Oratorie, condemning that 

| which was effeminate, glavering, and compleaſant with mens bumors 

. and luſts, And is thereany piece of Pagan Oratorie in the world ſo 

maſculine, ſo pungent, fo penetrating, and fo free from men- pleaſing flat- 

zerie, as that in the ſacred Scriptures * Thus facre4 Rhetoric hasno 

ſoft and bland Vehever; no venal tongues, no ſmooth and effemi- 

nate delices for itching ears : Ir Speaks in the ſame termes , andwith 

the ſame Antoritie tothe King and to the peaſant ; to the rich and 

to the poor ; becauſe theſe, albeit they are inequal in regard of Of 

fice and Dignitie; yet are they al equal if compared with the Divine 
Majeſtie. | 

S 8. "As for the water of an Oration, Plato commends very 

much exemp/es , as that which greatly conduceth to the lively il!uſtras 

tion ofany Th:me. $0 in his Phedy. fol. 260. os vu hind; mos i fills 

a8 iy 00 ye ISy% mug yuarat We do ſprak but poorly , when we want ex* 

erwpler to il Inſtrate what we [peak, And indeed Plaro greatly excelled 

| iQ 


» 


Exempies, 


BJ 


folio » 465. Plato concludes , enui 38 iyo 2 18 "pings , og 793 wean 
Suoan;, & U Tas TzAL (8 Twng674TO? , ej Þ 0 Giv or Brhoymn wott]y hary 


a a o£<«< _ woo. ..}.... 
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3:3. BE WE 


Co! Plas; of Extimples; Tnierrogations; oe To7 
inthe uſe of appoſire and lively ex:mpres, for theilluſtrating of waters , 


wherein he attained iuch an admirable dexteritie, as that Poſleritie 
have admired bim for the ſame. And weare not without probable 
conjeQures', that Plato gained thi s piece of Rhetoric from the ewiſh 
Church and Scriptures. 


Farther, P/ato by bis praQtice, ifnot by expreſſe Rules , commends 13:crregutions, 
£ _ much /ntcrrogatiovs. For indeed bis choiceſt, and moſt pathetic, 
Ds 


courſes are made up of 2xeſtions , which expreſſe not only quick- 
weſſc of Spirit , but alſo much paſſion and Aﬀetion ; and theretore are 
nently uſed in the ſacred Scriptures , whence we have reaſon to 
conclude Plato borrowed this manner of Rhetoric ſpeech , as bereafter - 
in his Logic. 


Laſily, Plato commends much the uſe of Repets:ions, as that which Repeticions, 


arries in it a great a29© or movingneſſe of Affeftion, So in his Phileb. 
fal, 60. Fig I" i @T&Rg11Hu & CITY 6 ery n Il; K, T7 TOA 1h) as £00 $7 ayamg= 
av 76 Adyt S631 3 The old proverb ſeems good, that what tu excellent in 
6 ſpeech , ſhould be repeted twice , anda third time, The like Ariſtotle, 
in his Rhetoric , lib. 3. cap. 12. ak & 8 mvictignmu dvayun x, Tora 
dF , concerning that , whereof much # ſpoken , th neceſſary , that 
wemake repetition, Now its wel known bow much the ſacred Scrip. 
tures abound in elegant Reperizions, and that beyond any Pagan Ora- 
mrs, | 
» Thus we have ſhewn how al thoſe Rules, which P/ato laies down 
waualifications of true Oraterie are to be found nowhere, in ſo per- 
& a degree, asin the ſacred Scripture. And why may wenot con- 
jecure, that Plato traduced many, if not the moſt, of theſe Rhetoric 
Canons from Scripture Rhetoric ? Certain it is that Plato received , 
whileſt he was in Zgypr, many Traditions, which were originally ' 
Jovifp and Scriptaral; and tis not improbable , that he bad them ime 
mediately from the 7ews, who were in great multicudes in Zyypr , 
whilt he reſided there , which was for no leſle than 14 years ſpace, as 


 bereafter in the ſtorie of bis life. 


C 9. I ſhal conclude this diſcourſe of Oratorie with ſome other C4- 
uw delivered by Ariforle , which gave a farther accent and /»/re to 


ſacred Rhetoric. Ariſtotle, Rhetor, lib. 3. cap.5. gives ſeveral rules for Ariſtotles Yules 
* Rhetoric , oreloquent ſpeech , as #7 I dpyh & adteus, Ofc. The be-® Kbetoric. 


Yinning of Elocation 1s to ſpeak accurately , which conſiſts in ſeveral par= 
ticwars. 1, To ſpeak things in connexion, or harmoxionſly. 2, To ſpeak, 
—— Yyz in 


in proper Termes , not with circumlocution, 33 Not to uſe dontful Phras 
ſes ; becauſe an Ambages of words ts very deceitful : wherefore your ſouth. 
ſayers utter their Oracles in ambiguous and general termes , whevein lies 
much deceit, ec. Now how exaRtly do theſe rules ſuit with Scrip- 
tare Rhetoric ? What harmonie and connexion of parts ? what proprietic, 
periÞicuitie and clearneſſe of termes is there herein? 4. Again Ariſtotl: 
tels us, 5 adyÞ iy jel Sno7,s wormrer mo Ears egy oy , AR oration, if it 
dees nat manifeſt the mater, loſeth its deſigne. This CharaCeer of a good 
Ocator Ariſtotle, Rhet. 1.3 C18. ſtiles, 3? wes cppuaney nutty, 10 place be> 
fere the ejer + others calit, wn4le, anocchlar demonſtration or Evie 
dence of things- And ob ! how accurate is the ſacred Scripture tn this 
_ Piece of Rhetoric what bright Types, ſignificant Metaphors , lively 
Proſopoperer, ſhining Exemples, and appoſite Adverbs of demon. 
{tration doth it aſſume to illuſtrate Truths by? 5.Then, as to the 
mater of an Oration , weare told, it muſt be weighty, proper, af- 
fefting, &c, So Ariſtor. Rhee, lib. 3. cap. 12. aegomTmer 4 mals ury as 
Aols, Tols ifio, Tois 9auye ls , Tols ndv{t* 8 Js (wnroiny ds fe nite 
muy aby- , Men give heed only to things great, proper, wonderful , ſw, 
therefore an oration ought to be compoſed of theſe. And where can we find 
ſuch matey , if not in ſacred Rhetoric ? 6, Farther,as to the @aalitic of 
an oration, Ariſtotle tels us , that it muſt be natural , not frigned, ar- 
tificial or ffarched : So Ariſt. Rhet. lib 3.Ccap. 2. 643 pn Rxuts Abyer m- 
mAa{uiyur, tg mvKoTw* T7 3 moaviy, We ſhould not ſeem to (prak 
artificially , but naturally , for this is moſt perſuaſive : Whence , addes be, 
illiterate men uſually perſuade more effetually, than the learned; becauſe 
they ſcem to feak, moſt naturally, and from an inward feeling ſenſe, Thus 
alſo Euripides , a'na3;5 a5y © Tis dand:iar , the word of truth # fin- 
ple. Truth affeRs not apainred or ſpotted face ; but is moſt delighted 
in its own natural ſimple Beautie , and Color, And is there any piece 
of Pagan Oratorie that may compare with the ſacred scripture in point 
of Nateralitie,and Simplicitie:G&*c.7. Ariſtotle gives this as another cha» 


rater of true Oratorie,that it be Zajeſtic,and Grave, without a gaw- 


dy areſſe : t3. 5 muyiruta grew [| Aitiw | ox, nous, An oration. muſt 
be grave and extatic : Whence alſo he tels us, That an Oratoy muſt ſeem 
rather ſerious than eloquent. And where can we find a majeſtic grave 
and ſerious File, if not in ſacred Rhetoric ? 8. Laſtly, Ariftorle commends 
the uſe of proper epithets, as very pathetic, So Ariſt. Rhet. 1ib.3.Caps 
7. Te 3 cnoua't.ymWT2 yang aguile higurT mAVNTI'S ,. epither awes 

are. 
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i800 piece of Pagan Oratorie that afforded ſuch proper Epithers , as ſa- 


-” 


of & io The perfeition of ſacred ' Rhetoric; 109 


ore v agreable to 0ne, that would ſpeak patheticly, And ſurely there 
ered Scriptures. | : 
” ſhall only adde one Charafer.more,laid down by other Maſters of 
Eloquence , which greatly commends the perfeRion. of ſacred Rhes 
toric; and thatis , To Speak much in a little, Thence Plutarch gives 
this lively Image of an excellent Oration; * As, faith he,the valor and 
«eſtime of Monie, is by ſo much the greater, by how much the more 
«is contained in a leſſer Maſſe, So the Sews7rus or Efficacitie of an. 
«Qration is by ſo much the greater, by how much the more is com- 
&prehended in the fewer words. And T#liie gives this admirable 
CharaRer of Thucydides , That hi diſcourſes wire ſo crouded with mg- 
tm, that the number of things wus almoſt equal to the number of 
words; Bur what Cicero hyperbolicly affirmes of T bac ;dides,is no where 
to be found but in the Sacred Scriptures, Ob! What a uiwz; or 


Divine Plenitade is here > How ful and perfeR is it in the enarration - 


and expoſition of Maters ? What an exact explication of Caſes, Ad- 
dition of Anticheſes , recitation of parts and kinds; enucleation of 
Circumſtances ; with other Emphatic modes of Illuſtration are to 
be tound here ? And then with how much ZBreviezeis this Divine ple- 
vitude contempered? And doth not this alſo much adde to the per- 
fe&ion of ſacred Rhetoric? For is not Laconiſme, or a ſhort ſtile, 
provided it be ful andevident, beſt? Doth it not moſt refreſh the 
memorie ,, render the Auditors moſt atrent, excitethe AﬀeRions, 
and provoke to Meditation ? And isnot the facred Scripture moſt 
fil of fuch conciſe words and ſhort Sentences moſt evident and ful > 
How much Spiritual mater is oft wrapt up.ina ſhort Type ? Yea, is. 
not the whole Covenant of Grace fometimes lively. repreſented in 
a fiogle Type ? Is there not in ſome proper Names , as Fe/#s Chriſt, 
&, a full adumbration of al Chriſts Offices > What a. valt quantitie 
of Divine Notions are couched under Scriptural Metaphors * How 


 fregnant and ful are ſome brief Parakler and Alegories ? What a huge 
kgnificance is there in many ſacred E/ipſes both of words and Senten+ 
' &? How do the ſacred /diomes both of the Hebraic and Greek, ſet 


breach forch many divine Elegances ? Laſtly, as for the ſentences 
Clacred Scripture both oral, Evangelic and Proverbial , what 
Wadmirable P/cnitude do we find mixed with a Laconic Brevitie ? 
9that- we may juſtly conclude, The Sacred Scripture, is the lraft , 
__ cc TT SS - __ a 


_ 


The perſeftioneof To ſumme up al: Where can we find more proper and ſignificant 
ſacred Rhetoric« Symbols, Metaphors , and other ſuch like Rhetoric ſhadows, and 1+ 


« becomming are its parts? how harmonious and beautiful is its forme? 
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a6 The PerfetHow bf ſacred Rhetoric: BI. 
and yet fulleſt ; the moſt ample , and yet the moſt conciſe of al oration; 
Every fentence , yea ſometimes every word carries in it a world of 
Divine Myſteries: W hence that golden ſaying of the Rabbine; 
13 CONT Co COTA PRY NNIRING MER NNM PR 
T here is not the leaſt Liter in the Law , on which great mountains of De 
Arines depend not. 7 


mages , than in ſacred Scripture ? How natural , ſimple , and grave 
iSits ſtile ? what a maſculine #23©&- does it abound withal ? bow 
weighty , and yet delightful is its mater? how exactly proportionate and 


with what Integritie, Holineſſe and Majeſtie were its Penmen adorned? 
end how powerful'and efficaciows were they in their Miniftrie> 
W hence we may ſafely conclude , at leaſt thus much, That ſacred Seri. 
pture ts the moſt perfett Idea of al true Maſculine Oratorie. Neither are 
we without ſome probable conjeRures , that P/aro( who is ſuppoſed 
to be one of the firſt renowned Grecian Orators , and Rhetorician ) 
rradaced bis choicelt pieces of Rhetoric , or fineneſſe of ſpeecb, from the 
ſacred fountain of Iſracl- That the Jews had eloquent Orators in 1/ai 
atrs time (which was before any Greek, Orators that we find mention 
of ) is evident from 1ſa. 3. 3. the eloquent Orator. Weread allo of 8 
Zewiſh Orator, called Tertullus, AR. 24. 1. Touching the perfeRtion 
of Scriprural Rhetoric ſee Glaſſins , Rhetorica Sacras 
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CHAP. XI 


How Fewiſh Traditions came to be miſtaken by Pagans. 


One great cauſe of the Corruption and miſtakes about Jewiſh Trabiti 
ans, was Pagan Mythologie ; which ſprang, 1, From miſtakes about 
Hebrew Paronomaſies , and /diomes, Gen. 8. 9: and 9.20. 2. Frw. 
attributing to themſelves , what belonged'to others. 3. From Equive 
cations. 4. Alteration of Names , &c, The original ground , thit 
moved the Grecians, and others, to alter aud deſguiſe Oriental Tract 

' 6nz,were 1, their enmitic to the Jews, 2. their prond aſſumtions 3.16% 
: DT RE , $gnorance 


X 8. p = . A ; 


ell 
5S 
£& 


> 


J ignorance of fewiſh Records and Aﬀaires. 


'$ 1. H Aving gone through the chief parts of Philelogie , with en« 

deayors to evince their Traduction originally from the ſa- 
ered Scriptmres , Or the Hebraic Church , Language, and Wiſdome, we 
ſhal adde, asan E pilogue , to this Treatiſe ſome general account, how 
theſe Scriprtaral Records , and fewiſh Traditions came to be ſo greatly 


firating che TraduRtion of Pagan knowlege from the Fewi5 Church. 
4 For, ſay ſome, if the Hearhens had ſuch clear Notices of the Fews,their 
? Principes, Diſcipline, Cuſtomes , &c, how comes it to paſſe, that they 
42 WI. Take no more mention of them ;- yea, that they ſeem rather alcoge- 
ther ignorant of the Jews, their dorine, cuſtomes, and manners, as it. 


- appeareth evidently by the ſtories of Tacitms, Snetonics , Plutarch , 
re WM and other Pagan Hiſtorians ; who had the greatelt advantages to 


ſed informe themſelves, and yet remained groſly miſtaken in the Fei 
t) Afaires ? For the removing this Objection, we ſhil endeavor to de. 
he cipher this Pagan m7/erie of Intquitie, how theſe Jewiſh Records and 
ſai Traditions came to be at firlt corrupted , of miſunderſtood ; as alſo how 
Jn - or Hiſtorians came to be ſo ignorant of fewiſ» Aﬀeaires, and 


ion Ml ' $ 2+ 45 for the original occafion and ground of that corruption , 
- WI which befel Jewiſh 7ragitions and Stories , as communicated to Pagans, 
webave ſpoken ſomewhbar of it before, ( in the cloſe of Pagan Hiſto» 

— WW *:cop.6.8.5.) reducing ir to thoſe ſeveral canſes , namely, the de- 


4 45? . RC TS. 
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How 7ewiſh 
Traditions came 


| - be - - 
" corrupred or miſtaken by the blind Pagans, This, being cleared, wil tad ph. 9 ; 


obriate that objeRion , which is made againſt this defigne of demon- ken, 


maſrof Knowlege, the increaſe of 1dolatrie , the confuſion of Lan- 1.Pagan Mythog- 


4g Wl Epne of myrhologiſing on Jewiſh Tradirions , being perſons of great 4i 
ont WH earning and dexteritic in coining Fables, made it their ra p221,00 - 
Frow Wil he /pme , tO disrfignre al thoſe ancient Traditions, which they re- 
view Wd from the Fewi/h Church, by clothing them in ſuch an exo- 


® phartaſtic garbe of Greek, fables, as that they ſoon loſt their 
tal Feiſs face and habir, and fo grew out of knowlege. 
oy the methods and means , by which the Greek AG_ 
_—___ ct cr ..- WT z deſguiled: 


fugrr, &c. But the moſt prolific and ſeminal root of al, was that /*g/e agreat 
Mythologiſing hamor , which poſſeſt the ancient Pets, and Philoſo- = td 
, and Hiftoriographers, ſpecially the Grecians. For the ancient ,j,,; the Fws 


brek, Poets, Or phers, Linm, Heſiod , &c. who led the dance to this ard their Tras 


tions, 


112 How Jewiſh Traditions wire corrupted: Ba 
deſguiſed the Oriental Traditions, were theſe, or ſuch like that fols 


low. 


Ky Grecian My. 1, One great means, by which the Grecian Mythologiſts corrupted | 
bologie from mt. 7ewiſo Traditions , was their affee4 or blind mnitakes about Hebrey | 
Paronomaſies , and Allyſions. Thus Bochare , in his Preface , de ane 


ſt ches about Hee» 


br . . 
no Paronoma mal. (acris, * I wil adde ( faies he) that we have produced many things 


*from fabulous Hiſtorie, which depend on mere A'lufions to the Hebrew 
*words in Scripture : As what is mentioned by Abydenre , of the Birds 
*which were ſent forth in the Floud, and returned with their feet dir- 
*ty. That 1jsis {a1d to be turned into a Swallow : for 1fi- does appa. 
rently allude to DD S#, which (ignifies a ſwallow. And Argas , is laid 
*0 be turnedinto an Har?, from g3ny panting, after the manner of 
*an Harte, And Anubis, was Painted ywxioca®, becauſe N91) lig- 
nifies barking, &c. So Bochart, Can. lib, 1, cap. 6. conjeRures , that 
*the Chimera , which Hellerophon conquered, was no other than the pece 
* ple of Solymi , under their three Generals, 1, Arima , from 7x, a Lis 

6n:2., T roſibis, from FRONT, the head of a Serpent 3. Arſalus, from 
IVR, a young Kid; whence they made the Chimera to be cos 
ſed of the forme of a Liow , a Goat , and a Serpent, " 

2, Anotber ſpermatic root , by means-whereof the Jewiſh 7raaitiow 
were perverted by the Greek ALjthologiſts, was their miſtaking the He, 
brew [diomes , wherein theſe ancient Traditions were Originally Colle 
Go.n0.s, » veyed. So Gen. 10. 8, 9g. Nimrod is tiled mighty , Vl, 

 * * © which alſo ſignifies a Giant ; whence thoſe who were employed unde 
Nimrod , to build the Tower of Babel, were ſtiled by the Poets, Gi 
| ants, c. Gen. 9. 20. Neah is tiled by Moſes "IJIN 2X, which, 
Gen. 9.2% according to the Hebrew Idiome, ſignifies a Hx5bandman : but the 
Mythologiſts , underſtanding it in a proper ſenſe , render its «y3p 1 yi 
the busband of the Earth ; whence they make Saturne, who was Nuh, 
co be the h5band of Rhea , i.e. the Earth : For Rhea comes from x1 
_ Eres,the Earth. - | 
| 3-From attrib 4, Another way , whereby the Greek Aythologiſts corrupted 0r- 
$28g Ow = of ental Traditions, was » dy attributing che A#iovs of ſome famous 
[tay fm thoſe of Oriental perſon, to one, or ſeveral of their own Nation. Hence 
tbeir ys Natie ſprang the ſtories of Saturne from Adam, Noah, or Abraban; 
(R of 7upiter, from Cham, of Mercurie, from Canaan; of Bacchw, 
from Nimrod, &c, as hefore, in our Pagan , vtoz1ie» The! 


Mit, R 'n 
4+ Aga, 


"2, MiBakes of 
th: Hebrew 1di- 
one. | 
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4. Again, the Zquivocation of the Oriental Languages-gave no ſmal 4 From Equizs, 
occaſion tor the corruption of the ſame. For the Greek c Hytheologifts, - -- ja 
when the Hebrew words or phraſes were equivocal, omitted the fenſe, 


W which was plain and obvious ;, and affumed , either from 4fefarion , 

vs or Ignorance, that ſenſe which was more forrain and fabulous, Thus 

gs the robbiog of the King of Colchas, is ſuppoſed to have been deſpui- 

ew ſed under the name of the Golden Fleece ; becauſeAtbe Syriac Rl, 

(ds ſignifies both a - Fleece , and a Treaſurie. So the Buls and Dragons , 

irs which kept it, are thought ro be nothing elſe but the Wals ard 

Das Braſſe gates : for ""v ſignifies borh a B/, and a Wal, and wp) Braſſe, 

aid anda Dragon. And ſoche table of the Braſſe-Bal, which foretold 

rof Calamitics, in the mountain Arabyrius, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from 

lig- the Equivocation of the Phenician or Hebrew, R429 £9N, which 

that may ſignifie Door, Angur, or Bos ex are: as Stilling fleet Orizin.S. book; 

XO- .ch5-S.5. KI 
Lin 5+ 4 Mytholegiſts corrupted Fewiſh Traditions , by altering FS. wan 4s 
rom words, and Names, and putting others ir. their place, Thus for C21 ans, | 
om i Cham, they put Zws, which is of Jike import, &c. Bat this may 


ſuffice touching the corr«prion of /cwiſh and Scripture Traditions by 
tow Mythologiſts, 


Fe, $3. Wecome tothe original Reaſons, and Azotives, which indu- 51, pw; ve 
colts cd the Pagans, ſpecially the Grecians, thus to corrupt and adulterate that iaclined 
I, Scripture, and 7ewiſþ Traditions, ſo that little of their original 7dea, Mytholgifts 
andfr brautie, and ſimplicitie was ſeen or underſtood by their poſteritie. #5 alter 04 
, Ge And we ſhal begin with that odizm, and invererate enmitie , which 799! Traditi- 


hich, the Heathens generally were poſleſt withal , againſt the Fes; who *\" The Pozans 
t the were ſo: generally maligned and hated by al Nations, that none dur ſt enmitie againſt 


7s yi'g make any bonorable mention of them ; much leſſe impole their Prin the Jews. 
Noah, cipes , Adyſteries, and Inſtitutes on the world, without altering and 


Ya Geltiguring the ſame , rhereby to corce/e their origize and parentage, 
This has been wel obſerved by Serr arm, in his Preface to Plato, in 

d On- theſe words. . *That Plato drew theſe Symbols trom the Fewiſh Learn- 

ſamou Bl *1ng , al learned Anriquirie of Chriſtian DoRors hath judged : But 
Hence i *thar be did'induſtrioully abſtain from naming the Zews , becauſe 
aban WU *tbeirname was odious amongſt the Nations , &c. Thus alſo Sr WWal- 
ach oY fer Ralegh ( in bis Hiſtorie of the World, part 1.bock. 1. chap. 6. F. 
They WW 7+ ) affirmes, © That the wiſer of the ancient Heathens , viz. Py- 
WW fthigoras, Plato, &c bad their opinions of God from the Few: . 

Z | though 


114 Whythe Grecians corrupted Fewiſh Traditions. ' Bj: 


* though they durit not diſcover them, &c. Hence Plato fathers 
thoſe Traditions, which were traduced originally from the 7ews, on 


the ancient Barbarians , who lived neer the Gods, &c. which muſt + 


be underſtood of the Jews, as Clemens Alexanarinus , with other of 

the Fathers. Plato allo makes frequent mention , Svzis 5 Gor {ce us 

3s, of a Sjr ian and Phenician fable; which was no other than ſome ew. 

The Grecians 1/Þ Tradition, as wP@ have elſewhere proved. | | 

aſſciibing, t0 2. Another motive, that inclined the Grecian: to deſguiſe and a- 

th:mſelues the 0» dulterate Oriental Jewiſh Traditions, was their proud affet? ation , or 

rigine of oe. 241 humor Of afſcribing unto themſelves the orzgine of thoſe Traci 

Jewiſh Tragilt |,s, which they did really ryaduce from the Jewiſh Churcb, And here- 
v5, - . "M8 

in they followed the footiteps of the Egyprians and Phenicians,who 

abounded in the ſame proud humor ofaſſuming co themſelves the hor 

and praiſe of thoſe ancient Records and Traasitons, which were indeed 

MimicdPhiloſa» Conveyed to them from the Fewe. Thus the Egyprian Prieſt , in his 

phi affeftant ve. Conference with Solon, boaſts, that al ancient Records and Wil- 

111atem,e> affe- dome belonged to them, as before, chap 6 F. 1. Now to mzke this 

ftando corrum - fond pregention good, both Grecians , Phenicians , and Epyptians, 

punt, it 9%! $9. 41 concur in this great deſigne of de-figuring and adulterating Jeni 


1am captant« Kg | 
Tort by. | 4j0!, 6, Traditions , thereby to make chem ſeem to be their own, 


as i. $ 4: But the great prolific principe of theſe Mythologic corruptir 
| Theignorance' ONS, and grand miſtakes about Jewiſh TraGitions , was the native 1p. 
of the Pagans; norance , joined with a preſumtacur Caricfitie , and Inquiſition, which 
rouching Jew:ſh poſſeſled the minds of thoſe blind Heathens , ſpecially the Grecians, as 


A to ſewiſh myſteries and affairer. 1. The Fewiſh Myſteries and Infſtitu- 
j"OIES So 


tes being fo ſaperratural , and remote, and yet the Grecian cxr:iie 
ſo preſaming , and Inquiſitive : this gave a main influence tothoſe ma» 
ny fabulous nvarrations, and fgments thereabouts. So Canes, 
Repab. Hebr. lib. 3+ cap, 4.* Tis no wonder ( ſaies be) that thoſe Wri- 
*rers, Who looked not in ſacred Volumes, do report ſuch falſe things 
* of the J:-ws. God hated the profane ſock of the Gentiles , and con- 
*demned it ro darknefſſe, neither did he ſuffer them to underſtand the 
* Affaires of that ſacredpeople,even in thoſe things which are commun. 


© There are extant in Fo/eph#s , the words of Demetrius ; who , upon | 


« the admiration of Peclomie, that no Hiſtorian or Poet makes menti- 
* on of Meſes's Law , refers the cauſe hereof unto the magnirnde of the 
* iffair, which the narrowneſſe of their breaſts could not comprehend 
* To this he addes, that Th-opompur , and Theogefter underwent Dir 
| vine 
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C. 11. The Pagans ignorant of Fewiſh Afaires, T 5 


+ *yine puniſhment , tor that they were ſollicitouſly inquiſitive into 
. * heſe things : for the former was deprived of his mind , the later of his 
- « Eye-fight. And if there were any amongſt thoſe Heathen writers , 


*who writ any thing of theſe Jewih Aﬀaires the Truth was many 
© waies weakned by them, 

2. As for the C:vil affaires of the Jews, and God's Providential die 
ſpenſations towards them, they were likewiſe ſo myſterious and contra- 
diftorie ro the rules of human Policie , that tis no wonder if the blind 
Heatheas could make no better judzement and narration of them. For 
what myſteries, and wonders of Providence were there in God's dis 
ſpenſations towards the Jews? Their thriving in Captivitie, their of- 
ten recoveries from ſo many Overthrows and Captivities, their con- 
tinuing a Nation united and diſtin& from others , notwithſtanding ſo 
many breaches, finally, their Decaies and 7ncreaſes, their riſngs 

and fallings, were ſo extraordinarie, as that they could not be meaſu- 
r:d by rules of Policie , or Po/ztic Obſervations, Hence was it, that 
Tacitus, how exact ſoever in this kind , was here greatly miſtaken in 
his Account of the 7c1/b Afﬀaires, their origine, and Poticie : of which 
lee 7ackgon ,, vol. 1,0n the Antoritic of the Scripture fol, 77. Thus we 
have ſhewn , how it came to paſſe, rhat Pagan writers were ſo igno- 
rant of 7-9i/5 Traditions and Aﬀaires , notwithſtanding their corre. 
ſpondence with, and Traduction of their Choiceſt Notions both Phi/c» 

logic and Philoſophic , from them ; as we bave ſufficiently demonſtra- 

tedinthis and the following Part, 


FINIS. 


